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INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.    THE  TIMES  OF  JEREMIAH. 

T  was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
B.C.  629,  that  Jeremiah  was  called  to  be  a  prophet. 
At  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Judah  enjoyed  un- 
broken peace.  Since  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
Sennacherib's  host  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah's  reien,  B.C.  714,  Judah  had  no  longer 
had  much  to  fear  from  the  imperial  power  of  Assyria.  The 
reverse  then  sustained  before  Jerusalem,  just  eight  years  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  had  terribly  crushed 
the  mi'dit  of  the  great  empire.  It  was  but  a  few  years  after 
that  disaster  till  the  Medes  under  Deioces  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence against  Assyria  ;  and  the  Babylonians  too,  though 
soon  reduced  to  subjection  again,  rose  in  insurrection  against 
Sennacherib.  Sennacherib's  energetic  son  and  successor  Esar- 
haddon  did  indeed  succeed  in  re-establishing  for  a  time  the 
tottering  throne.  While  holding  Babylon,  Elam,  Susa,  and 
Persia  to  their  allegiance,  he  restored  the  ascendency  of  the 
empire  in  the  western  provinces,  and  brought  Lower  Syria, 
the  districts  of  Syria  that  lay  on  the  sea  coast,  under  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  But  the  rulers  who  succeeded  him,  Samuges 
and  the  second  Sardanapalus,  were  wholly  unable  to  offer  any 
effective  resistance  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Medes,  or  to 
check  the  steadv  decline  of  the  once  so  mighty  empire.  Of.  M. 
Duncker,  Gesch.  des  Alterth  i.  S.  707  ff.  of  3  Aufl.  Under 
Esarhaddon  an  Assyrian  marauding  army  again  made  an  inroad 
into  Judah,  and  carried  King  Manasseh  captive  to  Babylon  ; 
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but,  under  what  circumstances  we  know  not,  he  soon  regained 
his  freedom,  and  was  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and 
remount  his  throne  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11-13).  From  this  time 
forward  the  Assyrians  appeared  no  more  in  Judah.  Nor  did 
it  seem  as  if  Judah  had  any  danger  to  apprehend  from  Egypt, 
the  great  southern  empire ;  for  the  power  of  Egypt  had  been 
greatly  weakened  by  intestine  dissensions  and  civil  wars.  It  is 
true  that  Psammetichus,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  dodecarchy, 
be^an  to  raise  Egypt's  head  amongst  the  nations  once  more,  and 
to  extend  his  sway  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  country  ;  but 
we  learn  much  as  to  his  success  in  this  direction  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (ii.  157),  that  the  capture  of  the  Philistine 
city  of  Ashdod  was  not  accomplished  until  after  a  twenty-nine 
years1  siege.  Even  if,  with  Duneker,  we  refer  the  length  of 
time  here  mentioned  to  the  total  duration  of  the  war  against  the 
Philistines,  we  are  yet  enabled  clearly  to  see  that  Egypt  had 
not  then  so  far  recovered  her  former  might  as  to  be  able  to 
menace  the  kingdom  of  Judah  with  destruction,  had  Judah  but 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  Lord  its  God,  and  in  Him  sought  its 
strength.  This,  unhappily,  Judah  utterly  failed  to  do,  notwith- 
standing all  the  zeal  wherewith  the  godly  King  Josiah  laboured 
to  secure  for  his  kingdom  that  foremost  element  of  its  strength. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  "  while  he  was  yet  young," 
i.e.  when  but  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  seek 
the  God  of  David  his  father;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign  lie  began  to  purge  Judah  and  Jerusalem  of  the  high 
places  and  Astartes,  and  the  carved  and  molten  images  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  3).  He  carried  on  the  work  of  reforming  the  public 
worship  without  intermission,  until  every  public  trace  of  idolatry 
was  removed,  and  the  lawful  worship  of  Jahveh  was  re-estab- 
lished. In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  upon  occasion  of 
some  repairs  in  the  temple,  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  was 
discovered  there,  was  brought  and  read  before  him.  Deeply 
agitated  by  the  curses  with  which  the  transgressors  of  the  law 
were  threatened,  he  then,  together  with  the  elders  of  Judah 
and  the  people  itself,  solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  with  the 
Lord.  To  set  a  seal  upon  the  renewal  of  the  covenant,  he 
instituted  a  passover,  to  which  not  only  all  Judah  was  invited, 
but  also  all  remnants  of  the  ten  tribes  that  had  been  left  behind 
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in  the  land  <»f  Israel  (2  Kings  xxii.  3-xxiii.  24;  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 

•1  wxv.  19).  To  Josiab  there  is  given  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  25  the 
testimony  that  like  unto  him  there  was  no  king  before  him,  that 
turned  to  Jahveh  with  all  his  heart,  all  his  soul,  and  all  his 
might,  according  to  [ill  the  law  of  Moses;  yet  this  most  godly 
of  all  the  kings  of  .1  udah  was  unable  to  heal  the  mischiefs  which 
his  predecessors  Manassell  ami  Anion  had  by  their  wicked 
government  created,  or  to  crush  the  germs  of  spiritual  and 
moral  corruption  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  the  ruin 
of  the  kingdom.  Ami  so  the  account  of  Josiah's  reign  and  of 
his  efforts  towards  the  revival  of  the  worship  of  Jahveh,  given 
in  2  Kings  xxiii.  2G,  is  concluded:  "Yet  Jahveh  ceased  not 
from  His  great  wrath  wherewith  lie  was  kindled  airainst  Judah, 
because  of  all  the  provocations  wherewith  Manassell  provoked 
Him  ;  and  Jahveh  said:  Judah  also  will  I  put  away  from  my 
face  as  I  have  put  away  Israel,  and  will  cast  off  this  city  which 
I  have  chosen,  Jerusalem,  and  the  house  of  which  I  said,  My 
name  shall  dwell  there." 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  had  come  to  utter  ruin  in  consequence 
of  its  apostasy  from  the  Lord  its  God,  and  on  account  of  the 
calf-worship  which  had  been  established  by  Jeroboam,  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  which,  from  political  motives,  all 
his  successors  adhered.  The  history  of  Judah  too  is  summed 
up  in  a  perpetual  alternation  of  apostasy  from  the  Lord  and 
return  to  Him.  As  early  as  the  time  of  heathen-hearted  Ahaz 
idolatry  had  raised  itself  to  all  but  unbounded  ascendency;  and 
through  the  untheocratic  policy  of  this  wicked  king,  Judah  had 
sunk  into  a  dependency  of  Assyria.  It  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  sister  kingdom  even  then,  had  not  the  accession  of 
Ilezekiah,  Ahaz's  godly  son,  brought  about  a  return  to  the 
faithful  covenant  God.  The  reformation  then  inaugurated  not 
only  turned  aside  the  impending  ruin,  but  converted  this  very 
ruin  into  a  glorious  deliverance  such  as  Israel  had  not  seen  since 
its  exodus  from  Egypt.  The  marvellous  overthrow  of  the  vast 
Assyrian  host  at  the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem,  wrought  by  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  in  one  night  by  means  of  a  sore  pestilence, 
abundantly  testified  that  Judah,  despite  its  littleness  and  in- 
considerable earthly  strength,  might  have  been  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  all  the  onsets  of  the  great  empire,  if  it  had  only 
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kept  true  to  the  covenant  God  and  looked  for  its  support  from 
His  almighty  hand  alone.  But  the  repentant  loyalty  to  the 
faithful  and  almighty  God  of  the  covenant  hardly  lasted  until 
Hezekiah'a  death.  The  heathen  party  amongst  the  people 
gained  again  the  upper  hand  under  Hezekiah's  son  Manasseh, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  his  twelfth  year ;  and  idolatry, 
which  had  been  only  outwardly  suppressed,  broke  out  anew 
and,  durino-  the  fiftv-five  years'  reign  of  this  most  godless  of  all 
the  kings  of  Israel,  reached  a  pitch  Jndah  had  never  yet  known. 
Manasseh  not  only  restored  the  high  places  and  altars  of  Baal 
which  his  father  had  destroyed,  he  built  altars  to  the  whole 
host  of  heaven  in  both  courts  of  the  temple,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  erect  an  image  of  Asherah  in  the  house  of  the  Lord;  he  de- 
voted his  son  t<>  Moloch,  practised  witchcraft  and  soothsaying 
more  than  ever  the  Amorites  had  done,  and  by  his  idols  seduced 
Israel  to  sin.  Further,  by  putting  to  death  such  prophets  and 
godly  persons  as  resisted  his  impious  courses,  he  shed  very  much 
innocent  blood,  until  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  therewith  from 
end  to  end  (2  Kings  xxi.  1-lij;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1-10).  His 
humbling  himself  before  God  when  in  captivity  in  Babylon, 
and  his  removal  of  the  images  out  of  the  temple  upon  his  return 
to  Jerusalem  and  to  his  throne  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11  ff.,  15  ff.), 
passed  bv  and  left  hardly  a  trace  behind;  and  his  godless  son 
Anion  did  but  continue  his  father's  sins  and  multiply  the  guilt 
(2  Kings  xxi.  T.»  2;; :  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  21-23).  Thus  Judah's 
spiritual  and  moral  strength  was  so  broken  that  a  thorough- 
going  conversion  of  the  people  at  large  to  the  Lord  and  His  law- 
was  now  no  longer  to  be  looked  for.  Hence  the  godly  Josiah 
accomplished  by  his  reformation  nothing  more  than  the  sup- 
pression of  the  grosser  forms  of  idol-worship  and  the  restoration 
of  the  formal  temple-services;  he  could  neither  put  an  end  to 
the  people's  estrangement  at  heart  from  God,  nor  check  with 
anv  effect  that  moral  corruption  which  was  the  result  of  the 
heart's  forsaking  the  living  God.  And  so,  even  after  Josiah's 
reform  of  public  worship,  we  find  Jeremiah  complaining:  u  As 
many  as  are  thy  cities,  so  many  are  thy  gods,  Judah ;  and  as 
many  as  are  the  streets  in  Jerusalem,  so  many  altars  have  ye 
made  to  shame,  to  burn  incense  to  Baal"  (ii.  28,  xi.  13).  And 
godlessness  showed  itself  in  all   classes  of  the  people.     u  Go 
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about  in  the  Btreets  of  Jerusalem,"  Jeremiah  exclaims,  "  and 
look  and  search  it'  there  is  one  that  cloth  right  and  asks  after 
honesty,  and  1  will  pardon  her  (saith  the  Lord).  I  thought,  it 
is  but  the  meaner  sort  that  are  foolish,  for  they  know  not  the 
way  of  Jahveh,  the  judgment  of  their  God.  I  will  then  get  me 
to  the  great,  and  will  speak  with  them,  for  they  know  the  way  of 
Jahveh,  the  right  of  their  God.  But  they  have  all  broken  the 
yoke,  burst  the  bonds"  (Jer.  v.  1-5).  "  Small  and  great  are 
greedy  for  gain  ;  prophet  and  priest  use  deceit"  (vi.  lo).  This 
being  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Josiah,  unblushing  apostasy 
appeared  again  as  well  in  public  idolatry  as  in  injustice  and  sin 
of  every  kind.  Jehoiakim  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes 
of  Jahveh  even  as  his  fathers  had  done  (2  Kings  xxiii.  37  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6).  His  eyes  and  his  heart  were  set  upon 
nothing  but  on  gain  and  on  innocent  blood,  to  shed  it,  and  on 
oppresssion  and  on  violence,  to  do  it,  Jer.  xxii.  17.  And  his 
successors  on  the  throne,  both  his  son  Jehoiachin  and  his  brother 
Zedekiah,  walked  in  his  footsteps  (2  Kings  xxiv.  5,  19  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  9,  12),  although  Zedekiah  did  not  equal  his  brother 
Jehoiakim  in  energy  for  carrying  out  evil,  but  let  himself  be 
ruled  by  those  who  were  about  him.  For  Judah's  persistence  in 
rebellion  against  God  and  His  law,  the  Lord  ceased  not  from  His 
great  wrath ;  but  carried  out  the  threatening  proclamation  to  king 
and  people  by  the  prophetess  Hulda,  when  Josiah  sent  to  con- 
sult her  for  himself,  and  for  the  people,  and  for  all  Judah,  con- 
cerning the  words  of  the  newly  found  book  of  the  law:  "  Behold, 
1  bring  evil  in  this  place,  and  upon  its  inhabitants,  all  the  words 
of  the  book  which  the  kin£  of  Judah  hath  read :  because  that 
they  have  forsaken  me,  and  burnt  incense  to  other  gods,  to 
provoke  me  with  all  the  works  of  their  hands ;  therefore  my 
wrath  is  kindled  against  this  place,  and  shall  not  be  quenched" 
(2  Kings  xxii.  1G  ff.). 

This  evil  began  to  fall  on  the  kingdom  in  Jehoiakim's  days. 
Josiah  was  not  to  see  the  coming  of  it.  Because,  when  he 
heard  the  curses  of  the  law,  he  humbled  himself  before  the 
Lord,  rent  his  raiment  and  wept  before  Him,  the  Lord  vouch- 
safed to  him  the  promise  that  He  would  gather  him  to  his  fathers 
in  peace,  that  his  eyes  should  not  look  on  the  evil  God  w. 
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brfog  on  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxii.  19  f .) ;  and  this  pledge  God 
fulfilled  to  him,  although  they  that  were  to  execute  God's 
righteous  justice  were  already  equipped,  and  though  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  the  storm  clouds  of  "judgment  were  gather- 
ing  ominously  over  Judah. 

While  Josiah  was  labouring  in  the  reformation  of  public 
worship,  there  had  taken  place  in  Central  Asia  the  events  which 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  younger 
son  of  Esarhaddon,  the  second  Sardanapalus,  had  been  succeeded 
in  the  year  G2G  by  his  son  Saracus.  Since  the  victorious  pro- 
gress of  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  his  dominion  had  been 
limited  to  the  cradle  of  the  empire,  Assyria,  to  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  and  Cilicia.  To  all  appearance  in  the  design  of 
preserving  Babylonia  to  the  empire,  Saracus  appointed  Nabo- 
polassar,  a  Babylonian  by  birth  and  sprung  from  the  Chaldean 
stock,  to  be  governor  of  that  province.  This  man  found  oppor- 
tunitv  to  aggrandize  himself  during  a  war  between  the  Medes 
and  the  Lydians.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place  on  the 
30th  September  610,  while  a  battle  was  going  on.  Both  armies 
in  terror  gave  up  the  contest ;  and,  seconded  by  Syennesis,  who 
governed  Cilicia  under  the  Assyrian  supremacy,  Nabopolassar 
made  use  of  the  favourable  temper  which  the  omen  had  excited 
in  both  camps  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  contending 
peoples,  and  to  institute  a  coalition  of  Babylonia  and  Media 
against  Assyria.  To  confirm  this  alliance,  Amytis,  the 
daughter  of  Cyaxares,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  son  of  Nabopolassar  ;  and  the  war  against  Assyria 
was  opened  without  delay  by  the  advance  against  Nineveh  in 
the  spring  of  609  of  the  allied  armies  of  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians. But  two  years  had  been  spent  in  the  siege  of  that 
most  impregnable  city,  and  two  battles  had  been  lost,  before 
they  succeeded  by  a  night  attack  in  utterly  routing  the 
Assyrians,  pursuing  the  fugitives  to  beneath  the  city  walls. 
The  fortification  would  long  have  defied  their  assaults,  had  not 
a  prodigious  spring  flood  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  washed  down  a  part  of  the  walls  lying  next  the  river, 
and  so  made  it  possible  for  the  besiegers  to  enter  the  city,  to 
take  it,  and  reduce  it  to  ashes.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  in  the  year 
607  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  and  when  the  conquerors 
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proceeded  to  distribute  their  rich  booty,  all  the  land  lyinor  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris  fell'to  the  share  of  Nabopolassar 
of  Babylon.  But  the  occupation  by  the  Babylonians  of  the 
provinces  which  lay  west  of  the  Euphrates  was  contested  by 
the  Egyptians.  Before  the  campaign  of  the  allied  Medes  and 
Babylonians  against  Nineveh,  Pharaoh  Necho,  the  warlike  son 
of  Psammetichus,  had  advanced  with  his  army  into  Palestine, 
having  landed  apparently  in  the  bay  of  Acco,  on  his  way  to 
war  by  the  Euphrates  with  Assyria,  Egypt's  hereditary  enemy. 
To  oppose  his  progress  King  Josiah  marched  against  the 
Egyptian  ;  fearing  as  he  did  with  good  reason,  that  if  Syria 
fell  into  Necho's  power,  the  end  had  come  to  the  independence 
of  Judah  as  a  kingdom.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  near 
Megiddo ;  the  Jewish  army  was  defeated,  and  Josiah  mortally 
wounded,  so  that  he  died  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29  f. ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20  f.).  In  his  stead  the  people  of 
the  land  raised  his  second  son  Jehoahaz  to  the  throne  ;  but 
Pharaoh  came  to  Jerusalem,  took  Jehoahaz  prisoner,  and  had 
him  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  closed  his  life  in  captivity,  im- 
posed a  fine  on  the  country,  and  set  up  Eliakim,  Josiah's  eldest 
son,  to  be  king  as  his  vassal  under  the  name  of  Jehoiakim  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  30-35 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1-4).  Thereafter  Necho 
pursued  his  march  through  Syria,  and  subjected  to  himself  the 
western  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  and  he  had  pene- 
trated to  the  fortified  town  of  Carchemish  (Kirkesion)  on  the 
Euphrates  when  Nineveh  succumbed  to  the  united  Medes  and 
Babylonians. — Immediately  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  Nabopolassar,  now  an  old  man  no  longer  able  to  sustain 
the  fatigues  of  a  new  campaign,  entrusted  the  command  of  the 
army  to  his  vigorous  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  the  end  that  lie 
might  wa^e  war  against  Pharaoh  Necho  and  wrest  from  the 
Egyptians  the  provinces  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  (cf. 
Berosi  fragm.  in  Joseph.  Antt.  x.  11.  1,  and  c.  Ap.  i.  19).  h\ 
the  year  607,  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar put  the  army  entrusted  to  him  in  motion,  and  in  the 
next  year,  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  B.C.  60b*,  he  crashed 
Pharaoh  Necho  at  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates.  Pursuing 
the  fleeing  enemy,  he  pressed  irresistibly  forwards  into  Syria 
and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem  in  the  same  year,  made  Jehoiakim 
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his  dependant,  and  carried  off  to  Babel  a  number  of  the  Jewish 
youths  of  highest  rank,  young  Daniel  amongst  them,  to- 
gether with  part  of  the  temple  furniture  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6  f. ;  Dan.  i.  1  f.).  He  had  gone  as  far  on  his 
march  as  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  when  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  father  Nabopolassar  at  Babylon.  In  consequence  of 
this  intelligence  he  hastened  to  Babylon  the  shortest  way 
through  the  desert,  with  but  few  attendants,  with  the  view  of 
mounting  the  throne  and  seizing  the  reins  of  government, 
while  he  caused  the  army  to  follow  slowly  with  the  prisoners 
and  the  booty  (Beros.  I.e.). 

This  the  first  taking  of  .Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  seventy  years  of  Judah's  Chaldean 
bondage,  foretold  by  Jeremiah  in  \xv.  11,  shortly  before  the 
Chaldeans  invaded  Judah  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim; 
and  with  the  subjection  of  .Judah  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  supre- 
macy the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  began.  For  three  years 
Jehoiakim  remained  subject  to  the  king  of  Babylon  :  in  the 
fourth  year  he  rebelled  against  him.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
with  tlie  main  body  of  his  army  was  engaged  in  the  interior  of 
Asia,  lost  no  time  in  sending  into  the  rebellious  country  such 
for  Chaldeans  as  were  about  the  frontiers,  together  with 

n  tin  cents  of  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites;  and  these 
troops  devastated  Judah  throughout  the  remainder  of  Jehoi- 
akiin's  reign  (2  KiiiLr>  xxiv.  1.  2).  But  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  .Jehoiakim.  ju  liis  son   had   mounted   the  throne, 

Nebuchadnezzar's  generals  advanced  against  .Jerusalem  with  a 
vast  army  and  invested  the  city  in  retribution  for  Jehoiakin 
defection.     During  the  Nebuchadnezzar  joined  the  army. 

Jehoiachin,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  holding  out  any  longer 
against  the  besiec  rs,  resolved  to  <_r,J  out  to  the  king  of  Babvlon. 
taking  with  him  the  queen-mother,  the  princes  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  to  make  unconditional  sur- 
render of  himself  and  the  city.  Nebuchadnezzar  made  the 
kino;  and  his  train  prisoners  ;  and,  after  plundering  the  treasures 
of  the  royal  palace  and  the  temple,  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
the  king,  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  the  soldiers,  the 
smiths  and  artisans,  and,  in  short,  every  man  in  Jerusalem  who 
was  capable  of  bearing  arms.     He  left  in  the  land  only  the 
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poorest    sort   of    the    people,    from    whom    no   insurrectionary 
attempts  were  to  be  feared  ;  and  having  taken  an  oath  of  fealty 

from  Mattaniah,  the  ancle  of  the  captive  king,  he  installed  him, 
under  the  name  ^(  Zedekiah,  as  vassal  king  over  a  land  that 
had  been  robbed  of  all  that  was  powerful  or  noble  amongst  its 
inhabitants  (2  Kings  xxi v.  8-17  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10).    Nor 
did  Zedekiah  either  keep  true  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  had 
sworn  and  pledged  to  the  king  of  Babylon.     In  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  ambassadors  appeared  from  the  neighbouring  states 
of  Edom,  Amnion,  Moab,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  seeking  to  organize 
.i  vast  coalition   against  the  Chaldean  supremacy  (Jer.  xxvii.  3, 
xxviii.  1).      Their  mission  was  indeed  unsuccessful;  for  Jere- 
miah crushed  the  people's  hope  of  a  speedy  return  of  the  exiles 
in    Babylon   by   repeated    and   emphatic,    declaration    that  the 
Babylonian  bondage  must  last  seventy  years  (Jer.  xxvii.-xxix.). 
In  the  same  year  Zedekiah  visited  Babylon,  apparently  in  order 
to  assure  his  liege  lord  of  his  loyalty  and  to  deceive  him  as  to  his 
projects  (Jer.  li.  59).     But  in  Zedekiah's  ninth  year  Hophra 
(A pries),  the  grandson  of  Necho,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Kirvpt ;  and  when  he  was  arming  for  war  against  Babylon,  Zede- 
kiah, trusting  in  the  help  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xvii.  15),  broke  the 
oath  of  fealty  he  had  sworn  (Ezek.  xvii.  16),  and  tried  to  shake 
off  the  Babylonian  yoke.     But  straightway  a  mighty  Chaldean 
army  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  tenth  month  of 
that    same    year  established   a  blockade   round   Jerusalem  (2 
Kino;s  xxv.  1).     The  Egyptian  army  advanced  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  city,  and  for  a  time  compelled  the  Chaldeans  to  raise 
the  siege ;  but  it  was  in  the  end  defeated  by  the  Chaldeans  in 
a  pitched  battle  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5  ff.),  and  the  siege  was  again 
resumed  with  all  rigour.     For  long  the  Jews  made  stout  re- 
sistance, and  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  Zedekiah  and 
his  advisers  being  compelled  to  admit  that  this  time  Nebuchad- 
nezzar would  show  no  mercy.     The  Hebrew  slaves  were   set 
free  that  they  might  do  military  service ;  the  stone  buildings 
were  one  after  another  torn  down  that  their  materials  might 
serve  to  strengthen  the  walls  ;  and  in  this  way  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half  all  the  enemy's  efforts  to  master  the  strong  city  were 
in  vain.     Famine  had  reached  its  extremity  when,  in  the  fourth 
month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  Chaldean  batter- 
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ing  rams  made  a  breach  in  the  northern  wall,  and  through  this 
the  besiegers  made  their  way  into  the  lower  city.  The  de- 
fenders withdrew  to  the  temple  hill  and  the  city  of  Zion  ;  and, 
when  the  Chaldeans  began  to  storm  these  strongholds  during 
the  night,  Zedekiah,  under  cover  of  darkness,  fled  with  the  rest 
of  his  soldiers  by  the  door  between  the  two  walls  by  the  king's 
garden.  He  was,  however,  overtaken  in  the  steppes  of  Jericho 
by  the  pursuing  Chaldeans,  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
Riblah  in  Ccele-Syria.  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  had  his  head- 
quarters during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  here  he  pronounced 
judgment  on  Zedekiah.  His  sons  and  the  leading  men  of  Judah 
were  put  to  death  before  his  eyes  ;  he  was  then  deprived  of  eye- 
sight and  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon,  where  lie  remained  a 
prisoner  till  his  death  (2  Kings  xxv.  3-7;  Jer.  xxxix.  2-7, 
lii.  6-11).  A  month  later  Nehuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  the 
king  of  Babylon's  guard,  came  to  Jerusalem  to  destroy  the  re- 
bellious city.  The  principal  priests  and  officers  of  the  kingdom 
and  sixty  citizens  were  sent  to  the  king  at  Kiblah,  and  executed 
there.  Everything  of  value  to  be  found  amongst  the  utensils 
of  the  temple  was  carried  to  Babylon,  the  city  with  the  temple 
and  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  walls  were  destroyed, 
and  what  able-bodied  men  were  left  amongst  the  people  were 
carried  into  exile.  Nothing  was  left  in  the  land  but  a  part  of 
the  poorer  people  to  serve  as  vinedressers  and  husbandmen  ; 
and  over  this  miserable  remnant,  increased  a  little  in  numbers 
by  the  return  of  some  of  those  who  had  fled  during  the  war 
into  the  neighbouring  countries,  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam 
was  appointed  governor  in  the  Chaldean  interest.  Jeremiah 
chose  to  stay  with  him  amidst  his  countrymen.  But  three 
months  afterwards  Gedaliah  was  murdered,  at  the  instigation  of 
Baalis  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  by  one  Ishmael,  who  was 
sprung  from  the  royal  stock  ;  and  thereupon  a  great  part  of 
the  remaining  population,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Chal- 
deans, fled,  against  the  prophet's  advice,  into  Egypt  (Jer.  xl.— 
xliii.).  And  so  the  banishment  of  the  people  was  now  a  total 
one,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Chaldean 
domination  the  land  was  a  wilderness. 

Judah  was  now,  like  the  ten  tribes,  cast  out  amongst  the 
heathen  out  of  the  land  the  Lord  had  given  them  for  an  inherit- 
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Mice,  because  lliey  had  forsaken  Jahveli,  their  God,  and  had 
despised  His  statutes.  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  great  Kino- 
over  all  the  earth,  was  in  ruins,  the  house  which  the  Lord  had 
consecrated  to  His  name  was  burnt  with  fire,  and  the  people  of 
Hi-  covenant  had  become  a  scorn  and  derision  to  all  peoples. 
But  God  had  not  broken  His  covenant  with  Israel.  Even  in 
the  law— Lev.  xxvi.  and  Dent,  xxx.— He  had  promised  that  even 
when  Israel  was  an  outcast  from  his  land  amongst  the  heathen, 
Ho  would  remember  His  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  not  utterly  reject  the  exiles;  but  when  they  had 
borne  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  would  turn  again  their  cap- 
tivity, and  gather  them  together  out  of  the  nations. 

§  _>.    THE    PERSON    OF    THE   PROPHET. 

Concerning  the  life  and  labours  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  we 
have  fuller  information  than  we  have  as  to  those  of  many  of 
the  other  prophets.  The  man  is  very  clearly  reflected  in  his 
prophecies,  and  his  life  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  Judah.  We  consider  first  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
prophet's  life,  and  then  his  character  and  mental  gifts. 

a.  His  Outward  Circumstances.— Jeremiah  0»"IW,  con- 
tracted *Np*i  'Iepefiias,  Jeremias)  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  one 
of  the  priests  belonging  to  the  priest-city  Anathoth,  situated 
about  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  now  a  village  called  Anata. 
This  Hilkiah  is  not  the  high  priest  of  that  name,  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xxii.  4  ff.  and  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  Fathers,  Rabbins,  and  recent  commen- 
tators. This  view  is  shown  to  be  untenable  by  the  indefinite 
d^l!^?  IP,  i.  1.  Besides,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  high  priest 
could  have  lived  with  his  household  out  of  Jerusalem,  as  was 
the  case  in  Jeremiah's  family  (Jer.  xxxii.  8,  xxxvii.  12  ff.) ; 
and  we  learn  from  1  Kings  ii.  2$  that  it  was  priests  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar  that  lived  in  Anathoth,  whereas  the  high 
priests  belonged  to  the  line  of  Eleazar  and  the  house  of 
Phinehas  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  3).  Jeremiah,  called  to  be  prophet 
at  an  early  age  ("tftt,  i.  6),  laboured  in  Jerusalem  from  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  Josiah's  reign  (B.C.  629)  until  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  continued 
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his  work  for  some  years  longer  amidst  the  ruins  of  Judah,  and 
in  Egypt  amongst  those  of  his  countrymen  who  had  fled 
thither  (i.  2  f.,  xxv.  3,  xl.-xliv.).  His  prophetic  ministry  falls, 
consequently,  into  the  period  of  the  internal  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  its  destruction  by  the  Chaldeans.  He 
had  himself  received  a  mission  from  the  Lord  to  peoples  and 
kingdoms,  as  well  to  break  down  and  destroy,  as  to  build  and 
plant  (i.  10).  lie  was  to  fulfil  this  mission,  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  case  of  Judah,  and  then  to  the  heathen  peoples,  in  so 
far  forth  as  they  came  in  contact  with  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Judah.  The  scene  of  his  labours  was  Jerusalem.  Here  he 
proclaimed  the  word  of  the  Lord   in   the    courts  of   the   temple 

/.  vii.  2,  xxvi.  1)  :  at  the  gates  of  the  city  (wii.  19);  in  the 
king's  palace  (xxii.  1,  xxxvii.  17):  in  the  prison  (xxxii.  1):  and 
in  other  places  (xviii.  1  ff.,  xix.  1  ff.,  xxvii.  2).  Some  com- 
mentatora  think  that  he  first  began  as  prophet  in  his  native 
town  of  Anathoth,  and  that  he  wrought  there  for  some  time 
he  visited  Jerusalem  :  but  this  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
statement  of  ii.  2.  that  he  Uttered  almost  his  very  first  dis- 
course "before  the  ea  Jerusalem.'1  Nor  does  this  assump- 
tion find  any  support  from  xi.  21,  xii.  5  ft".  All  that  can  be 
gathered   from    these    passages   is,  that   during   his   ministry  he 

asionally  visited  his  native  town,  which  lay  so  near  Jeru- 
salem, and  preached  the  w old  of  the  Lord  to  his  former  fcllow- 
citizen 

When  he  began  his  work  as  prophet,  King  Josiah  had  already 
taken  in  hand  the  extirpation  of  idolatry  and  the  restoration  of 
the  worship  of  Jahveh  in  the  temple;  and  Jeremiah  was  set 
apart  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  prophet  that  lie  might  support  the 
godly  king  in  this  work.  His  task  was  to  bring  back  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  the  God  of  their  fathers  by  preaching 
God's  word,  and  to  convert  that  outward  return  to  the  service 
of  Jahveh  into  a  thorough  turning  of  the  heart  to  Him,  so  as 
to  rescue  from  destruction  all  who  were  willing  to  convert  and 
be  saved.  Encouraged  by  Manasseh's  sins,  backsliding  from 
the  Lord,  godlessness,  and  unrighteousness  had  reached  in  Judah 
such  a  pitch,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  turn  aside  the 
judgment  of  rejection  from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  to  save  the 
backsliding  race   from  being  delivered   into   the  power   of  the 
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heathen.  Yet  the  faithful  covenant  God,  in  divine  lon^-suffer- 
ing,  granted  to  His  faithless  people  still  another  gracious  oppor- 
tunity for  repentance  and  return  to  Him;  He  gave  them 
Josiah's  reformation,  and  sent  the  prophets,  because,  though 
resolved  to  punish  the  sinful  people  for  its  stiff-necked  apostasv, 
lie  would  not  make  an  utter  end  of  it.  This  gives  us  a  view 
point  from  which  to  consider  Jeremiah's  mission,  and  looking 
hence,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  sufficient  light  to  enable  us  to 
understand  the  whole  course  of  his  labours,  and  the  contents 
of  his  discourses. 

Immediately  after  his  call,  he  was  made  to  see,  under  the 
emblem  of  a  seething  caldron,  the  evil  that  was  about  to 
break  from  out  of  the  north  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  :  the  families  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north  are  to  come 
and  set  their  thrones  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  through  them  God  is  to  utter  judgment 
upon  Judah  for  its  idolatry  (i.  13-16).  Accordingly,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  work  in  the  days  of  Josiah  onwards,  the 
prophet  can  never  be  driven  from  the  maintenance  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  Judah  and  Jerusalem  will  be  laid  waste  by  a  hostile 
nation  besetting  them  from  the  north,  that  the  people  of 
Judah  will  fall  bv  the  enemy's  sword,  and  go  forth  into  cap- 
tivity ;  cf.  iv.  5  ff.,  13  ff.,  27  ff.;  v.  15  ff.,  vi.  22  ff.,  etc. 
This  nation,  not  particularly  specified  in  the  prophecies  of  the 
earlier  period,  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  the 
king  of  Babylon  and  his  hosts.  It  is  not  the  nation  of  the 
Scythians,  as  many  commentators  suppose;  see  the  comin.  on 
iv.  5  ff.  Nevertheless  he  unremittingly  calls  upon  all  ranks 
of  his  people  to  repent,  to  do  away  with  the  abominable  idols, 
and  to  cease  from  its  wickedness ;  to  plough  up  a  new  soil  and 
not  sow  among  thorns,  lest  the  anger  of  the  Lord  break  forth 
in  fire  and  burn  unquenchably  (iv.  1-4;  cf.  vi.  8, 16,  vii.  3  f., 
etc.).  He  is  never  weary  of  holding  up  their  sins  to  the  view 
of  the  people  and  its  leaders,  the  corrupt  priests,  the  false 
prophets,  the  godless  kings  and  princes ;  this,  too,  he  does  amidst 
much  trial  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  without 
seeing  any  fruit  of  his  labours  (cf.  xxv.  3-8).  After  twenty- 
three  years  of  indefatigable  expostulation  with  the  people,  the 
judgment  of  which  he  had  so  long  warned  them  burst  upon 
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the  incorrigible  race.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign 
(B.C.  606)  forms  a  turning  point  not  only  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom,  but  also  in  Jeremiah's  work  as  prophet.  In  the  year 
in  which  Jerusalem  was  taken  for  the  first  time,  and  Judah 
made  tributary  to  the  Chaldeans,  those  devastations  began 
with  which  Jeremiah  had  so  often  threatened  his  hardened 
hearers;  and  together  with  it  came  the  fulfilment  of  what 
Jeremiah  had  shortly  before  foretold,  the  seventy  years'  domi- 
nion of  Babvlon  over  Judah,  and  over  Egypt  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  peoples  (Jer.  XXV,  19).  For  seventy  years  these 
nations  are  to  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  :  but  when  these 
years  are  out,  the  king  and  land  of  the  Chaldeans  shall  be 
visited,  Judah  shall  be  set  free  from  its  captivity,  and  shall 
return  into  its  own  land  (xxv.  11   f.,  \xxvii.  6  f.,  xxix.  10). 

The  progressive  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  warning  prophecies 
vindicated  his  character  as  prophet  of  the  Lord  :  yet,  notwith- 
standing, it  was  now  that  the  sorest  daws  of  trial  in  his  call  in  2 
were  to  come.  At  the  first  taking  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  contented  himself  with  reducing  Jehoiakim  under 
ins  sway  and  imposing  a  tribute  on  the  land,  and  king  and 
people  but  waited  and  plotted  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
shake  off  the  Babylonian  yoke.  In  this  course  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  lying  prophecies  of  the  false  prophets,  and  the 
work  done  by  these  men  prepared  for  Jeremiah  sore  contro- 
versies and  bitter  trials.  At  the  very  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  the  priests,  the  prophets,  and  the  people  assembled  in  the 
temple,  laid  hands  on  Jeremiah,  because  he  had  declared  that 
Zion  should  share  the  fate  of  Shiloh,  and  that  Jerusalem  should 
be  destroyed,  lie  was  by  them  found  worthy  of  death,  and  he 
aped  from  the  power  of  his  enemies  only  by  the  mediation 
of  the  princes  of  Judah,  who  hastened  to  his  rescue,  and  re- 
minded the  people  that  in  Ilezekiah's  days  the  prophet  Micah 
had  uttered  a  like  prophecy,  and  yet  had  suffered  nothing  at 
the  hand  of  the  king,  because  he  feared  God.  At  the  same 
time,  Uriah,  who  had  foretold  the  same  issue  of  affairs,  and 
who  had  fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  Jehoiakim's  vengeance,  was 
forced  back  thence  by  an  envoy  of  the  king  and  put  to  death 
(Jer.  xxvi.).  Now  it  was  that  Jeremiah,  by  command  of  God, 
caused  his  assistant  Baruch  to  write  all  the  discourses  he  had 
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delivered  into  ■  roll-book,  and  to  read  it  before  the  assembled 
people  00  the  day  of  the  fast,  observed  in  the  ninth  month  of 
the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.     When  the  king  had  word 
of  it,  he  caused  the  roll  to  be   brought  and  read  to  him.     But 
when  two  or  three  passages  had  been   read,  he   cut  the  roll  in 
j»ieees  and  east   the  fragments  into  a  brasier  that  was  burning 
before  him.      lie  ordered  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  be  brought ; 
but  by  the  advice  of  the  friendly  princes  they  had  concealed 
themselves,  and    God   hid  them   so   that  they  were  not  found 
(chap,  xxxvi.).     It  does  not  appear  that  the  prophet  suffered 
any  further  persecution  under  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin.  Two 
years  after  the  fast  above  mentioned,  Jehoiakim  rose  against 
Nebuchadnezzar.     The  result  was,  that  Jerusalem  was  besieged 
and  taken  for  the  second  time   in  the  reiirn  of  the  next  kin^- 
.Jehoiakim,  the  leading  men,  and  the  flower  of  the  nation  were 
carried  into  exile  to  Babylon  ;  and  so  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was 
yet  more  strikingly  affirmed.      Jerusalem  was  saved  from  de- 
struction  this  time  again,  and  in   Zedekiah,  the  uncle  of  the 
exiled  king,  who  had,  of  course,  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  the 
country  had   again    a  king  of  the  old  stock.     Yet  the  heavy 
blow  that  had  now  fallen  on   the  nation  was  not  sufficient  to 
bend  the  stiff  neck  of  the  infatuated   people  and  its  leaders. 
Even   yet  were  found   false  prophets  who  foretold  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  Chaldean  domination,  and  the  return,  ere  long, 
of  the  exiles  (chap,  xxviii.).     In  vain  did  Jeremiah  lift  up  his 
voice  in  warning  against  putting  reliance  on  these  prophets,  or 
on  the  soothsayers  and  sorcerers  who  speak   like  them  (chap, 
xxvii.  9  f.,  14).      When,  during  the  first  years  of  Zedekiah's 
reign,  ambassadors  had  come  from  the  bordering  nations,  Jere- 
miah, in  opposition  to  the  false  prophets,  declares  to  the  king 
that  God  has  given  all  these  countries  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  that  these  peoples  shall  serve  him  and 
his  son  and  his  grandson.      He  cries  to  the  king,  "  Put  your 
necks  into  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  ye  shall  live ; 
he  that  will  not  serve  him  shall  perish  by  sword,  famine,  and 
pestilence"   (chap,  xxvii.    12    ff.).       This    announcement    he 
repeated  before  the  people,  the  princes,  and  the  king,  during 
the  siege  by  the    Chaldeans,  which   followed   on    Zedekiah  s 
treacherous  insurrection  against  his  liege  lord,  and  he  chose  for 
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it  the  particular  time  at  which  the  Chaldeans  had  temporarily 
raised  the  siege,  in  order  to  meet  the  Egyptian  king  in  the  field, 
Pharaoh  Hophra  having  advanced  to  the  help  of  the  Jews 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  20  ff.).  It  was  then  that,  when  going  out  by  the 
city  gate,  Jeremiah  was  laid  hold  of,  beaten  by  the  magistrates, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  pretext  that  he  wanted  to  desert 
to  the  Chaldeans.  After  he  had  spent  a  long  time  in  prison,  the 
king  had  him  brought  to  him,  and  inquired  of  him  secretly  for 
a  word  of  Jahveh  ;  hut  Jeremiah  had  no  other  word  from  God 
to  give  him  but,  ''  Thou  shall  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Babylon."  Favoured  by  this  opportunity,  he  com- 
plained to  the  king  about  his  imprisonment.  Zedekiah  gave 
order  that  lie  should  not  be  taken  back  to  the  prison,  but  placed 
in  the  court  of  the  prison,  and  that  a  loaf  of  bread  should  be 
given  him  daily  until  all  the  bread  in  Jerusalem  was  consumed 
(chap,  xxxvii.).  Shortly  thereafter,  however,  some  of  the 
princes  demanded  of  the  king  the  death  of  the  prophet,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  paralysing  the  courage1  of  soldiers  and 
people  by  such  speeches  as,  "  lie  that  remains  in  this  city  shall 
die  by  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence;  but  he  that  goeth  out 
to  the  Chaldeans  shall  carry  off  his  life  as  a  prey  from  them." 
They  alleged  he  was  seeking  the  hurt  and  not  the  weal  of  the 
city  ;  and  the  feeble  king  yielded  to  their  demands,  with  the 
words:  u  Behold,  he  is  in  your  hand,  for  the  king  can  do 
nothing  against  yon.M  Upon  this  he  was  cast  into  a  deep  pit  in 
the  court  of  the  prison,  in  the  slime  of  which  he  sank  deep,  and 
would  soon  have  perished  but  for  the  noble-minded  Ethiopian 
Ebed-melech,  a  royal  chamberlain,  who  made  application  to  the 
king  on  his  behalf,  and  procured  his  removal  out  of  the  dun- 
geon of  mire.  AVhen  consulted  privately  by  the  king  yet  again, 
he  had  none  other  than  his  former  answer  to  give  him,  and  so 
he  remained  in  the  court  of  the  prison  until  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (chap,  xxxviii.).  After  this  he 
was  restored  to  freedom  by  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  guard,  at  the  command  of  the  king  ;  and 
being  left  free  to  choose  his  place  of  residence,  he  decided  to 
remain  at  Mizpah  with  Gedaliah,  appointed  governor  of  the 
land,  amongst  his  own  people  (chap,  xxxix.  11-14,  and  xl.  1-6). 
Now  it  was  that  he  composed  the  Lamentations  upon  the  fall 
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of  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  After  the  foul  murder  of  Gedaliali 
the  people,  fleeing  through  fear  of  Chaldean  vengeance  com- 
pelled him  to  accompany  them  to  Egypt,  although  lie  had 
expressly  protested  against  the  flight  as  a  thing  displeasing 
to  God  (xli.  17— xliii.  7).  In  Egypt  he  foretold  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xliii.  8-13);  and, 
further  on,  the  judgment  of  God  on  his  countrymen,  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
(xliv.).  Beyond  this  we  are  told  nothing  else  about  him 
in  Bible  records.  Neither  the  time,  the  place,  nor  the  manner 
of  his  death  is  known.  We  cannot  confidently  assert  from 
chap.  xliv.  that  he  was  still  living  in  B.C.  570,  for  this  [last] 
discourse  of  the  prophet  does  not  necessarily  presume  the  death 
of  King  Ilophra  (B.C.  570).  Only  this  much  is  certain,  that 
he  lived  yet  for  some  years  in  Egypt,  till  about  585  or  580; 
that  his  labours  consequently  extended  over  some  fifty  years, 
and  so  that,  presuming  he  was  called  to  be  prophet  when  a 
youth  of  20  to  25  years  old,  he  must  have  attained  an  a^e  of 
70  to  75  years.  As  to  his  death,  we  are  told  in  the  fathers 
Jerome,  Tertull.,  Epiph.,  that  he  was  stoned  by  the  people  at 
Tahpanhes  {Daphne  of  E^ypt),  and  accordingly  his  grave  used 
to  be  pointed  out  near  Cairo.  But  a  Jewish  tradition,  in  the 
Seder  ol.  rabb.  c.  2G,  makes  him  out  to  have  been  carried  off 
with  Baruch  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  in  the  27th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign. 
Isidor  Pelusiota,  epist.  i.  298,  calls  him  iroXviraOearaTO^  rcov 
7rpo(p7]7cjv ;  but  the  greater  were  the  ignominy  and  suffering 
endured  by  Jeremiah  in  life,  the  higher  was  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  posterity,  chiefly,  doubtless,  because  of 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  as  to  the  seventy  years' 
duration  of  the  Babylonian  empire  (cf.  Dan.  ix.  2,  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  20  f.,  Ezra  i.  1).  Jesus  Sirach,  in  his  Praise  vf  the 
Prophets,  Ecclus.  c.  xlix.  7,  does  not  go  beyond  what  we  already 
know  from  Jer.  i.  10  ;  but  as  early  as  the  second  book  of  the 
Maccabees,  we  have  traditions  and  legends  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  profound  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  espe- 
cially by  the  Alexandrian  Jew's.1 

1  Thus  the  vision  reported  of  Judas  Maccabseus  in  2  Mace.  xv.  12  ff.,  to 
the  effect  that  in  a  dream  a  man  appeared  to  him,  standing  beside  the  high 
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b.  His  Character  and  Mental  Qualities. — If  we  gather 

together  in  one  the  points  of  view  that  are  discovered  in  a  sum- 
mary glance  over  Jeremiah's  work  as  a  prophet,  we  feel  the 
truth  of  Ed.  Vilmar's  statement  at  p.  38  of  his  essay  on  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  periodical,  Der  Beiveis  des  GlauLetis. 
Bd.  v.  Gutersloh  18G9.  "When  we  consider  the  prophet's 
faith  in  the  imperishableness  of  God's  people,  in  spite  of  the 
inevitable  ruin  which  is  to  overwhelm  the  race  then  living,  and 
his  conviction,  firm  as  the  rock,  that  the  Chaldeans  are  invincible 
until  the  end  of  the  period  allotted  to  them  by  Providence,  it  is 
manifest  that  his  work  is  grounded  in  something  other  and 
higher  than  mere  political  Bharp-sightedness or  human  sagacity*'1 
Nor  is  the  unintennitting  stedfastness  with  which,  amidst  the 
sorest  difficulties  from  without,  he  exercised  his  office  to  be 
explained  by  the  native  strength  of  his  character.  Naturally 
of  a  yielding  disposition,  sensitive  and  timid,  it  was  with 
trembling  that  lie  bowed  to  (iod's  call  (i.  G) ;  and  afterwards, 
when  borne  down  by  the  burden  of  them,  he  repeatedly  enter- 
tained the  Wish  to  be  relieved  from  his  hard  duties.  u  Thou 
lia>t  persuaded  me,  Lord,"  he  complains  in  xx.  7  ff.,  "and  I 
let  myself  be  persuaded  ;  Thou  hast  laid  hold  on  me  and  hast 
prevailed.  I  am  become  a  laughing-stock  all  the  day  long  :  the 
word  of  Jahveh  is  become  a  reproach  and  a  derision.  And  I 
thought:  I  will  think  no  more  of  Him  nor  speak  more  in  His 
name  ;  and  it  was  in  my  head  as  burning  fire,  shut  up  in  my 
bones,  and  I  become  weary  of  bearing  up,  and  cannot." 
Though  filled  with  glowing  love  that  sought  the  salvation  of 
his  people,  he  is  compelled,  while  he  beholds  their  moral  corrupt- 

priest  Onias,  while  lie  prayed  f>>r  his  people, — a  man  marked  by  his  hoary 
hair  and  venerableness,  engirded  by  wondrous  and  glorious  majesty,  and 
that  Onias  said  :  "  This  is  the  £<"/. a o. -/.£<,,'  that  has  prayed  so  much  for  the 
people  and  the  holy  city,  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  God  ;  "  that  Jeremiah 
held  out  to  Judas  a  golden  sword,  with  the  words,  "Take  this  holy  sword 
as  a  gift  from  God  ;  therewith  thou  shalt  smite  the  adversaries."  Further, 
we  have  in  2  Mace.  ii.  4  if.,  that  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah 
hid  the  ark,  the  holy  fire,  the  incense  with  its  altar  and  the  tabernacle,  in  a 
cave  of  the  mountain  from  which  Moses  saw  the  promised  land,  and  that 
this  place  will  not  be  found  again  till  the  Lord  gathers  His  people  and  is 
gracious  to  it.  Hence  arose  the  expectation  which  we  find  in  Matt.  xvi.  14, 
that  Jeremiah  will  appear  again  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
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nessj  to  cry  out:  "0  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging- 
place  of  waj  farera  !  then  would  I  leave  my  people,  and  go  from 
them  ;  for  they  are  all  adulterers,  a  crew  of  faithless  men"  (ix.  1). 
And  his  assurance  that  the  judgment  about  to  burst  on  the 
land  and  people  could  not  be  turned  aside,  draws  from  him  the 
sigh  :  k*  0  that  mine  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain 
of  tears  !  then  would  I  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  my 
people'1  ( \ iii.  23).  "He  was  no  second  Elijah,"  as  Hgstbg. 
ChristoL  ii.  p.  370  happily  puts  it.  "  He  had  a  soft  nature,  a  sus- 
ceptible temperament ;  his  tears  ilowed  readily.  And  he  who 
was  so  glad  to  live  in  peace  and  love  with  all  men,  must  needs, 
because  he  has  enlisted  in  the  service  of  truth,  become  a  second 
Ishmael,  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him  ;  he  whose  love  for  his  people  was  so  glowing,  was 
doomed  to  see  that  love  misconstrued,  to  see  himself  branded 
as  a  traitor  by  those  wdio  were  themselves  the  traitors  to  the 
people."  Experiences  like  these  raised  bitter  struggles  in  his 
soul,  repeatedly  set  forth  by  him,  especially  in  xii.  and  xx. 
Yet  he  stands  immovably  stedfast  in  the  strife  against  all  the 
powers  of  wickedness,  like  "  a  pillar  of  iron  and  a  wall  of  brass 
against  the  whole  land,  the  kings  of  Judah,  its  rulers  and 
priests,  and  against  the  common  people,"  so  that  all  who  strove 
against  him  could  effect  nothing,  because  the  Lord,  according 
to  His  promise,  i.  18  f.,  was  with  him,  stood  by  his  side  as  a 
terrible  warrior  (xx.  11),  and  showed  His  power  mighty  in  the 
prophet's  weakness. 

This  character  of  Jeremiah  is  also  reflected  in  his  writings. 
His  speech  is  clear  and  simple,  incisive  and  pithy,  and,  though 
generally  speaking  somewhat  diffuse,  yet  ever  rich  in  thought. 
If  it  lacks  the  lofty  strain,  the  soaring  flight  of  an  Isaiah,  yet 
it  has  beauties  of  its  own.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  wealth  of 
new  imagery  which  is  wrought  out  with  great  delicacy  and  deep 
feeling,  and  by  u  a  versatility  that  easily  adapts  itself  to  the  most 
various  objects,  and  by  artistic  clearness"  (Ewalcl).  In  the 
management  of  his  thoughts  Jeremiah  has  more  recourse  than 
other  prophets  to  the  law  and  the  older  sacred  writings  (cf. 
Koenig,  das  Deuteronom  u.  der  Proph.  Jeremia,  Heft  ii.  of  the 
A  IttstL  Studien ;  and  A.  Kliper,  Jercmias  librorum  sacrr.  intei 
atque  vindex).     And  his  style  of  expression  is  rich  in  repetitions 
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and  standing  phrases.  These  peculiarities  are  not,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  signs  of  the  progressive  decline  of  the  prophetic  gift 
(Ew.),  but  are  tobe  derived  from  deeper  foundations,  from  positive 
and  fundamental  causes.  The  continual  recurrence  to  the  law, 
and  the  frequent  application  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  Deu- 
teronomy, was  prompted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  wider  the  people's  apostasy  from  God's  law  extended  itself, 
so  much  the  greater  became  the  need  for  a  renewed  preaching 
of  the  law,  that  should  point  to  the  sore  judgments  there 
threatened  against  hardened  Bin  tiers,  now  about  to  come  into 
fulfilment.  And  as  against  the  guile  of  false  prophets  whose 
influence  with  the  infatuated  people  became  ever  greater,  the 
true  witnesses  of  the  Lord  could  have  no  more  effective  means 
of  showing  and  proving  the  divineness  of  their  mission  and  the 
truth  of  their  testimony  than  by  bringing  strongly  out  their 
connection  with  the  old  prophets  and  their  utterances.  On 
this  wise  did  Jeremiah  put  in  small  compass  and  preserve  the 
spiritual  inheritance  which  Israel  had  received  from  Moses  a 
thousand  years  before,  and  thus  he  sent  it  with  the  people  into 
exile  as  its  better  self  (E.  Vilm.  as  above).  The  numerous 
repetitions  do  unquestionably  produc  tain   monotony,  but 

this  monotony  is  nothing  else  than  the  expression  of  the  bitter 
grief  that  penetrates  the  soul  ;  the  soul  is  full  of  the  one  thought 
which  takes  entire  possession  of  its  elastic  powers,  and  is  never 
weary  of  ever  crying  out  anew  the  same  truth  to  the  people,  so 
as  to  stagger  their  assurance  by  this  importunate  expostulation 
(cf.  Haevern.  Jut  rod.  p.  L96).  From  the  same  cause  comes 
the  nerdiiience  in  diction  and  stvle,  on  which  Jerome  in 
J'roL  in  Jer.  passed  this  criticism:  Jeremias  propheta  sermone 
apud  Hebra  t  ./•  j  na  et  Osea  et  quibusdam  aliis  prophetis  videtur 
esse  rusticior,  sed  sensibus  par  est;  and  further  in  the  Proaim. 
to  lib.  iv.  of  the  Comment.:  quantum  in  verbis  simplex  et  facilis, 
tantum  in  majestate  sensuum  profundissimus.  An  unadorned 
stvle  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  heart  filled  with  grief  and 
sadness.  u  He  that  is  sad  and  downcast  in  heart,  whose  eyes 
run  over  with  tears  (Lam.  ii.  2),  is  not  the  man  to  deck  and 
trick  himself  out  in  frippery  and  fine  speeches"  (Hgstb.  as  above, 
p.  372).  Finally,  as  to  the  language,  the  influence  of  the 
Aramaic  upon  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  already  pretty  evident. 
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J  3.    THE    BOOK    OF    THE    PROPHECIES   OF  JEREMIAH. 

.  Contents  and  Arrangement. — The  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  divide  themselves,  in  accordance  with  their  subjects, 
into  those  that  concern  Judah  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
those  regarding  foreign  nations.  The  former  come  first  in  the 
book,  ami  extend  fruin  chap,  i.-xlv. ;  the  latter  are  comprised  in 
chap,  xlvi.-li.  The  former  again  fall  into  three  groups, 
clearly  distinguishable  by  their  form  and  subjects.  So  that  the 
whole  book  maybe  divided  into  four  sections;  while  chap.  i. 
contains  the  account  of  the  prophet's  consecration,  and  chap. 
lii.  furnishes  an  historical  supplement. 

The  fifst  section   occupies  chap,  ii.-xx.,  and  comprises  six 
lengthy  discourses  which  contain  the  substance  of  Jeremiah's 
oral  preaching  during  the  reign  of  Josiah.     In  these  the  people 
is  brought  face   to   face  with  its  apostasy  from   the  Lord  into 
idolatry  ;  its  unrighteousness  and  moral  corruption  is  set  before 
it,  the  need  of  contrition  and  repentance  is  brought  home,  and 
a  race  of  hardened  sinners  is  threatened  with  the  devastation 
of  their  land   by  a  barbarous  people  coming  from   afar:  while 
to  the  contrite  the  prospect  of  a  better  future  is  opened  up. 
By   means  of    headings,    these  discourses  or   compilations  of 
discourses  are  marked  off   from  one  another  and  gathered  into 
continuous  wholes.     The  first  discourse,  chap.  ii.  1-iii.  5,  sets 
forth,  in  general  terms,  the  Lord's  love  and  faithfulness  towards 
Israel.      The  second,  chap.  iii.  6-vi.  30,  presents  in  the  first 
half  of  it  (iii.  6-iv.  2)  the  fate  of  the  ten  tribes,  their  dis- 
persion for  their  backsliding,  and  the  certainty  of  their  being 
received  again  in  the  event  of  their  repentance,  all  as  a  warning 
to    faithless  Judah;    and   in   the   second  half   (iv.  3-vi.   30), 
announces  that  if  Judah  holds  on  in  its  disloyalty,  its  land  will 
be  ravaged,   Jerusalem   will  be  destroyed,  and  its  people  cast 
out  amongst  the  heathen.     The  third  discourse,  chap,  vi.-x., 
admonishes  against  a  vain  confidence  in  the  temple  and  the 
sacrifices,  and°threatens  the  dispersion  of  Judah  and  the  spolia- 
tion of    the    country   (vii.    1-viii.  3);    chides  the  people  for 
being  obstinately  averse  to  all  reformation   (viii.  4-ix.  21) 
shows  wherein  true  wisdom  consists,  and  points  out  the  folly 
of    idolatry    (ix.    22-x.    25).      The   fourth    discourse,   chap. 
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xi.-xiii.,  exhibits  the  people's  disloyalty  to  the  covenant 
(xi.  1-17) ;  shows  by  concrete  examples  their  utter  corruptness, 
and  tells  them  that  the  doom  pronounced  is  irrevocable 
(xi.  18-xii.  17);  and  closes  with  a  symbolical  action  adumbrating 
the  expulsion  into  exile  of  the  incorrigible  race  (xiii.).  The 
fifth,  chap,  xiv.-xvii.,  "the  word  concerning  the  droughts," 
gives  illustrative  evidence  to  show  that  the  impending  judg- 
ment cannot  be  turned  aside  by  any  entreaties;  that  Judali, 
for  its  sins,  will  be  driven  into  exile,  but  will  yet  in  the 
future  be  brought  back  again  (xiv.  1-xvii.  1);  and  closes 
with  general  animadversions  upon  the  root  of  the  mischief,  and 
the  way  by  which  punishment  may  be  escaped  (xvii.  5-27). 
The  sixth  discourse,  chap,  xviii.-xx.,  contains  two  oracles  from 
1 1  Forth  in  symbolical  actions,  which  signify  the  judgment 

about  to  burst  on  Judah  for  its  continuance  in  sin,  and  which 
drew  down  persecution,  blows,  and  harsh  imprisonment  on  the 
proph<  .  that  he  complains  of  his  distress  to  the  Lord,  and 
curses  the  day  of  his  birth.  All  those  discourses  have  this  in 
common,  that  threatening  and  promise  are  alike  genera]  in  their 
terms.  Most  emphatically  and  repeatedly  is  threatening  made 
of  the  devastation  of  the  hind  by  enemies,  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  Judah  amongst  the  heathen  ; 
and  yet  nowhere  is  it  indicated  who  are  to  execute  this  judg- 
ment. Not  until  the  threatening  addressed  to  Pashur  in 
xx.  1  are  we  told  that  it  is  the  king  of  Babylon  into  whose 
hand  all  Judah  is  t>>  be  given,  that  ho  may  lead  them  away  to 
Babylon  and  smite  them  with  the  sword.  And  beyond  the 
general  indication,  iii.  6,  "in  the  days  of  Josiah,"  not  even 
the  headings  contain  any  hint  as  to  the  date  of  the  several 
prophecies  or  of  portions  of  them,  or  as  to  the  circumstances 
that  called  them  forth.  The  quite  general  character  of  the 
heading,  iii.  6,  and  the  fact  that  the  tone  and  subject 
remain  identical  throughout  the  whole  series  of  chapters  that 
open  the  collected  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  are  sufficient  to 
justify  Hgstbg.  (as  above,  p.  373)  in  concluding  that  u  we  have 
here  before  us  not  so  much  a  series  of  prophecies  which  were 
delivered  precisely  as  we  have  them,  each  on  a  particular  oc- 
casion during  Josiah's  reign,  but  rather  a  resume  of  Jeremiah's 
entire  public  work  as  prophet  during  Josiah's  reign  ;  a  summary 
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of  all  that,  taken  apart  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
time,  had  at  large  the   aim  of  giving  deeper  stability  to  the 

reformatory  efforts  Josiah  was  carrying  on  in  outward  affairs." 
This  view  is  most  just,  only  it  is  not  to  be  limited  to  chap, 
ii.-vii.,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  first  section 
of  the  collected  prophecies. 

The  second  section,  chap,  xxi.-xxxii.,  contains  special  pre- 
dictions ;  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  judgment  to  be  executed  by 
the  Chaldeans  (xxvii.-xxix.)  ;  on  the  other,  of  Messianic  sal- 
vation (xxx.-xxxih.).  The  predictions  of  judgment  fall  into 
three  groups.  The  central  one  of  these,  the  announcement  of 
the  seventy  years'  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans  over  Judah  and 
all  nations,  passes  into  a  description  of  judgment  to  come 
upon  the  whole  world.  As  introductory  to  this,  we  have  it 
announced  in  xxi.  that  Judah  and  its  royal  family  are  to 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  we  have 
in  xxii.  and  xxiii.  the  word  concerning  the  shepherds  and 
leaders  of  the  people;  while  in  xxiv.  comes  the  statement, 
illustrated  by  the  emblem  of  two  baskets  of  figs,  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  future  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  several 
parts  of  tli is  group  are  of  various  dates.  The  intimation  of 
the  fate  awaiting  Judah  in  xxi.  is,  according  to  the  heading, 
taken  from  the  answer  given  to  Zedekiah  by  Jeremiah  during 
the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  king  had  inquired  of  him 
about  the  issue  of  the  war ;  the  denunciation  of  the  people's 
corrupt  rulers,  the  wicked  kings  and  false  prophets,  together 
with  the  promise  that  a  righteous  branch  is  yet  to  be  raised  to 
David,  belongs,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  is  therein  said  of 
the  kings,  to  the  times  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin  ;  while 
the  vision  of  the  two  baskets  of  figs  in  xxiv.  dates  from  the 
first  part  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  shortly  after  Jehoiachin  and 
the  best  part  of  the  nation  had  been  carried  off  to  Babylon. 
As  this  group  of  prophecies  is  a  preparation  for  the  central 
prediction  of  judgment  in  xxv.,  so  the  group  that  follows, 
xxvi.-xxix.,  serves  to  show  reason  for  the  universal  judg- 
ment, and  to  maintain  it  against  the  contradiction  of  the  false 
prophets  and  of  the  people  deluded  by  their  vain  expecta- 
tions. To  the  same  end  we  are  told  in  xxvi.  of  the  accu- 
sation and  acquittal  of  Jeremiah  on  the  charge  of  his  having 
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foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  this  and  tlie  supple- 
mentary notice  of  the  prophet  Urijah  fall  within  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim.  The  same  aim  is  yet  more  clearly  to  be  traced 
in  the  oracle  in  xxvii.,  regarding  the  yoke  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  which  God  will  lay  on  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab, 
Amnion,  and  Phoenicia,  on  King  Zedekiah,  the  priests  and 
people  of  Judah  ;  in  the  threatening  against  the  lying  prophet 
Hananiah  in  xxviii.;  and  in  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the  exiles 
in  Babylon  in  xxix.,  dating  from  the  earlier  years  of  Zede- 
kiah's  reign.  From  the  dark  background  of  these  threaten- 
ing^ stands  out  in  chap,  xxx.-xxxiii.  the  comforting  promise 
of  the  salvation  of  Israel.  The  prediction  of  grace  and 
glory  yet  in  store  for  Israel  and  Judah  through  the  Messiah 
occupies  two  long  discourses*  The  first  is  a  complete  whole, 
both   in   matter   and    in    form.      It   begins  with   intimating  the 

overy  of  both   h  if   Israel   from  captivity  and  the  cer- 

tainty of  their  being  received  again  as  the  people  of  God 
(xxx.  1-22),  while  the  wicked  fall  before  God's  wrath;  then 
xxxi.  promises  grace  and  salvation,  first  to  the  ten  tribes 
(vers.  1-22),  then  to  Judah  (vims.  23-36);  lastly,  we  have 
27  1")  intimation  that  a  new  and  everlasting  covenant 
will  be  concluded  with  the  whole  covenant  people.  The  second 
discourse  in  chaps,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  goes  to  support  the  first,  and 

nsists  of  two  words  of  God  communicated  to  Jeremiah  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Zedekiah,  i.e.  in  prospect  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  one  being  in  emblematic  shape  (xxxii.),  the  other 
is  another  explicit  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  blessings  yet  in  store  for  the  race  of  David  and  for  the 
Levitical  priesthood  (xxiii.). 

The  third  section  of  the  book,  chap,  xxxiv.-xliv.,  has,  in 
the  first  place,  brief  utterances  of  the  prophet,  dating  from 
the  times  of  Zedekiah  and  Jehoiachin,  together  with  the 
circumstances  that  called  them  forth,  in  xxxiv.-xxxvi. ; 
secondly,  in  xxxvii.-xxxix.,  notice  of  the  prophet's  experi- 
ences, and  of  the  counsels  given  by  him  during  the  siege 
in  Zedekiah's  reign  up  till  the  taking  of  the  city  ;  finally, 
in  xl.-xlv.  are  given  events  that  happened  and  prophecies 
that  were  delivered  after  the  siege.  So  that  here  there  is 
gathered  together  by   way  of   supplements    all   that  was    of 
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cardinal  Importance  in  Jeremiah's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
happy people,  in  so  far  as  it  had  not  found  a  place  in  the 
previous  sections. 

In  ike  fourth  section,  chap,  xlvi.-li.,  follow  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations  uttered  partly  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
or  rather  later,  partly  in  the  first  year  of  Zedekiah.  And  last 
of  all,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  collective  book  is  formed  by 
chap,  lii.,  an  historical  supplement  which  is  not  the  work  of 
Jeremiah  himself.  Iu  it  are  notices  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  of  the  number  of  the  captives  taken  to  Babylon,  and  of 
what  befell  King  Jehoiachin  there. 

b.  Origin  of  the  Compilation  or  Book  of  the  Prophecies 

of  Jeremiah. — Regarding  the  composition  of  the  book,  all  sorts 
of  ingenious  and  arbitrary  hypotheses  have  been  propounded. 
Almost  all  of  them  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  longer 
discourses  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  consist  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  addresses  delivered  to  the  people  at  stated  times, 
and  have  been  arranged  partly  chronologically,  but  partly  also 
without  reference  to  any  plan  whatever.  Hence  the  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  that  in  the  book  a  hopeless  confusion  reigns. 
In  proof  of  this,  see  the  hypotheses  of  Movers  and  Hitzig. 
From  the  summary  of  contents  just  given,  it  is  plain  that  in 
none  of  the  four  sections  of  the  book  has  chronological  succes- 
sion been  the  principle  of  arrangement ;  this  has  been  had 
regard  to  only  in  so  far  as  it  fell  in  with  the  plan  chiefly  kept 
in  view,  which  was  that  of  grouping  the  fragments  accord- 
ing to  their  subject-matter.  In  the  three  sections  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  Israel,  a  general  chronological  order  has 
to  a  certain  extent  been  observed  thus  far,  namely,  that  in  the 
first  section  (ii.-xx.)  are  the  discourses  of  the  time  of  Josiah  ; 
in  the  second  (xxi.-xxxiii.),  the  prophecies  belonging  to  the 
period  between  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  and  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah;  in  the  third  (xxxiv.-xlv.), 
events  and  oracles  of  the  time  before  and  after  the  siege  and 
capture  of  the  city.  But  even  in  those  passages  in  the  second 
and  third  sections  which  are  furnished  with  historical  references, 
order  in  time  is  so  little  regarded  that  discourses  of  the  time 
of  Zedekiah  precede  those  of  Jehoiakim's  time.     And  in  the 
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first  section  the  date  of  the  several  discourses  is  a  matter  of 
so  secondary  importance  that,  beyond  the  indefinite  intimation  in 
iii.  G,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  headings  any  hint  of 
the  date ;  and  here,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  not  the  individual 
discourses  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  uuder  various  cir- 
cumstances delivered  to  the  people,  but  only  a  resume  of  his 
oral  addresses  arranged  with  reference  to  the  subject-matter. 

The  first  notice  of  a  written  collection  of  the  prophecies 
occurs  in  xxxvi.  Here  we  are  told  that  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim  s  reign,  Jeremiah,  by  divine  command,  caused 
his  assistant  Baruch  to  write  in  a  roll  all  the  words  he  had 
spoken  concerning  Israel  and  Jndah  and  all  nations  from  the 
day  he  was  called  up  till  that  time,  intending  them  to  be 
read  by  Baruch  to  the  assembled  people  in  the  temple  on  the 
approaching  fast.  Ami  after  the  king  had  cut  up  the  roll  and 
cast  it  into  the  fire,  the  prophet  Caused  the  words  Baruch  had 
taken  down  to  his  dictation  to  be  written  anew  in  a  roll,  with 
the  addition  of  many  words  of  like  import.  This  fact  su<mests 
the  idea  that  the  second  roll  written  by  Baruch  to  Jeremiah's 
dictation  formed  the  basis  of  the  collected  edition  of  all  Jere- 
miah's prophecies.  The  history  makes  it  clear  that  till  then  the 
prophet  had  not  committed  his  prophecies  to  writing,  and  that 
in  the  roll  written  by  Baruch  they  for  the  first  time  assumed 
a  written  form.  The  same  account  leads  us  also  to  suppose 
that  in  this  roll  the  prophet's  discourses  and  addresses  were  not 
transcribed  in  the  precise  words  and  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
he  had  from  time  to  time  delivered  them  to  the  people,  but 
that  they  were  set  down  from  memory,  the  substance  only  being 
preserved.  The  design  with  which  they  were  committed  to 
writing  was  to  lead  the  people  to  humble  themselves  before 
the  Lord  and  turn  from  their  evil  ways  (xxxvi.  3,  7),  by 
means  of  importunately  forcing  upon  their  attention  all  God's 
commands  and  warnings.  And  we  may  feel  sure  that  this 
parenetic  aim  was  foremost  not  only  in  the  first  document 
(burnt  by  the  king),  but  in  the  second  also ;  it  was  not  proposed 
here  either  to  give  a  complete  and  authoritative  transcription 
of  all  the  prophet's  sayings  and  speeches.  The  assumption  of 
recent  critics  seems  justifiable,  that  the  document  composed  in 
Jehoiakim's  reign  was  the  foundation  of  the  book  handed  down 
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to  us,  and  that  it  was  extended  to  the  compass  of  the  canonical 
book  by  the  addition  of  revelations  vouchsafed  after  that  time, 
and  of  the  historical  notices  that  most  illustrated  Jeremiah's 
labours.  Bat,  however  great  be  the  probability  of  this  view,  we 
arc  no  longer  in  a  position  to  point  out  the  original  book  in 
that  which  wo  have  received,  and  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
same.  At  first  sight,  we  might  indeed  be  led  to  look  on  the 
first  twenty  chapters  of  our  book  as  the  original  document, 
since  the  character  of  these  chapters  rather  favours  the  hypo- 
thesis. For  they  are  all  lengthy  compositions,  condensed  from 
oral  addresses  with  the  view  of  reporting  mainly  the  substance 
of  them;1  nor  is  there  in  them  anything  that  certainly  carries 
us  beyond  the  time  of  Josiah  and  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  except  indeed  the  heading  of  the  book,  i.  l-o,  and 
this  was  certainly  prefixed  only  when  the  book  was  given 
forth  as  a  whole.  But  according  to  the  statement  in  xxxvi.  2, 
the  original  manuscript  prepared  by  Baruch  contained  not  only 
the  words  of  the  prophet  which  he  had  up  to  that  time  spoken 
concerning  Israel  and  Judah,  but  also  his  words  concerning 
all  nations,  that  is,  doubtless,  all  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing the  heathen  he  had  till  now  uttered,  viz.  xxv.  15-xxxi., 
xlvi.-xlix.  33.  Nor  can  the  most  important  discourse,  chap. 
xxv.,  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
have  been  omitted  from  the  original  manuscript;  certainly  not 
from  the  second  roll,  increased  by  many  words,  which  was  put 
together  after  the  first  was  burnt.  For  of  the  second  manu- 
script we  may  say  with  perfect  confidence  what  Ewald  says  of 
the  first,  that  nothing  of  importance  would  be  omitted  from  it. 
If  then  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  discourse  of  chap, 
xxv.  was  included  in  the  book  put  together  by  Baruch,  it  fol- 
lows that  upon  the  subseqnent  expansion  of  the  work  that 
chapter  must  have  been  displaced  from  its  original  position  by 

1  As  to  the  putting  together  of  the  seven  pieceswhich  occupy  chap,  ii.-xxiv., 
Ewald  (Proph.  ii.  S.  81,  der  2  Ausg.)  aptly  remarks  :  "  In  tracing  out  these 
pieces  from  memory,  the  prophet  manifestly  started  from  a  discourse,  im- 
portant in  itself  Or  its  consequences,  which  he  had  delivered  in  some  par- 
ticular place  ;  this  remembrance  then  became  the  centre  of  the  piece 
written,  and  to  it  he  was  easily  able  to  attach  much  that  was  of  kin 
import." 
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the  intercalation  of  chap.  xxi.  and  xxiv.,  which  are  both  of 
the  time  of  Zedekiah.  But  the  displacement  of  xxv.  by  pro- 
phecies of  Zedekiah's  time,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
fragments  which  compose  the  central  sections  of  the  book  now 
in  our  hands,  show  conclusively  that  the  method  and  nature  of 
this  book  are  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  existing 
book  arose  from  the  work  written  down  by  Barucb  to  Jere- 
miah's dictation  by  the  addition  and  interpolation  of  later  pro- 
phetic utterances  and  historical  facts  (Ew.,  Graf).  The 
contents  of  chap,  xxi.-xlv.  were  unmistakeably  disposed  ac- 
cording  to  a  definite  uniform  plan  which  had  regard  chiefly 
to  the  subject-matter  of  those  chapters,  even  though  we  are  no 
longer  in  a  position  confidently  to  discriminate  the  several 
constituent  parts, or  point  out  the  reason  for  the  place  assigned 
to  them.  The  same  plan  may  be  traced  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  longer  compositions  in  chap,  ii.-xx.  The  consistency  of 
the  plan  goes  to  show  that  the  entire  collection  of  the  prophecies 
wa  iited  by  one  editor  at  one  time.     Ew.,  Umbr.,  and 

Graf  conclude  that  the  original  book  attained  its  final  form  by 
a  proc(  completion   immediately  after  the  destruction  of 

the  city  and  the  deportation  of  the  ]  but  it  is  impossible 

to  admit  their  conclusion  on  the  grounds  they  give,  namely, 
the  heading  at  chap.  i.  3  :  u  until  the  carrying  away  of  Jeru- 
Balem  in  the  fifth  month:*'  and  the  fact  that  what  befell  the 
prophet,  and  what  was  spoken  by  him  after  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed, have   found  a  place  immediately  after  chap,  xxxix.  in 

chap,  xl.-xliv.     Both  circumstances  are  sufficiently  explained 

by  the  fact  that  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jere- 
miah's work  as  a  prophet,  though  not  absolutely  finished, 
had  vet  anticipatively  come  to  an  end.  His  later  labours 
at  Mizpah  and  in  Egypt  were  but  a  continuation  of  secondary 
importance,  which  might  consequently  be  passed  over  in  the 
heading  of  the  bowk.  See  the  Comment,  on  i.  3.  "We  are 
not  sure  that  the  period  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  months, 
xli.  1,  during  which  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  remained  with  the 
governor  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  was  more  suitable  than  any 
other  for  looking  back  over  his  work  which  had  now  extended 
over  more  than  forty-one  years,  and  by  expanding  the  book  he 
had  at  an    earlier  period  written,   for  leaving  behind  him    a 
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monument  for  posterity  in  the  record  of  his  most  memorable 
utterances  and  experiences—a  monument  that  might  serve  to 
warn  and  instruct,  as  well  as  to  comfort  in  present  suffering 
means  of  the  treasure  of  hopes  and  promises  which  he  has 
thus  laid  up  (Graf).  But,  judging  from  Jeremiah's  habit  of 
mind,  we  Imagine  that  at  that  time  Jeremiah  would  be  disposed 
rather  to  indite  the  Lamentations  than  to  edit  his  prophecies. 

Arguments  for  repeated  editings  and  transformations  of  par- 
ticular chapters  have  been  founded  partly  on  the  subject-matter, 
partly  on  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  certain  passages,  e.g.  the 
alternation,  in  the  headings,  of  the  formulas  'VOtib  "6s  mrp  nnn  »iTi 
or  ^  ")0*fr  and  *\bt6  irrW  fa  miT  inn  vn  ;  and  the  title  Vpdt 
N'z:"!,  which  occurs  only  in  certain  chapters,  xx.  2,  xxv.  2,  xxviii. 
5,  6,  and  often,  xxix.  1,  29,  xxxii.  2.  But  on  deeper  investiga- 
tion these  arguments  appear  inconclusive.  If  we  are  desirous 
not  to  add  by  new  and  uncertain  conjectures  to  the  already  large 
number  of  arbitrary  hypotheses  as  to  the  compilation  and  origin 
ot  the  book  before  us,  we  must  abide  by  what,  after  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  its  subject-matter  and  form,  proves  to  be  certainly 
established.  And  the  result  of  our  examination  may  be  epito- 
mized in  the  following  propositions  : — 1.  The  book  in  its  canoni- 
cal form  has  been  arranged  according  to  a  distinct,  self-consistent 
plan,  in  virtue  of  which  the  preservation  of  chronological  order 
has  been  made  secondary  to  the  principle  of  grouping  together 
cognate  subjects.  2.  The  book  written  by  Baruch  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  which  contained  the  oracles  spoken 
by  Jeremiah  up  till  that  time,  is  doubtless  the  basis  of  the  book 
as  finally  handed  down,  without  being  incorporated  with  it  as  a 
distinct  work ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down  for 
the  compilation  of  the  entire  series,  was  so  disposed  that  the 
several  portions  of  it  were  interspersed  with  later  portions, 
handed  down,  some  orally,  some  in  writing,  so  that  the  result 
was  a  uniform  whole.  For  that  prophecies  other  than  those 
in  Baruch's  roll  were  straightway  written  down  (if  they  were 
not  first  composed  in  writing),  is  expressly  testified  by  xxx.  2, 
xxix.  1,  and  li.  60.  3.  The  complete  edition  of  the  whole  was 
not  executed  till  after  the  close  of  Jeremiah's  labours,  probably 
immediately  after  his  death.  This  work,  together  with  the 
supplying  of  the  historical  notice  in  chap,  lib,  was  probably  the 
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work  of  Jeremiah's  colleague  Baruch,  who  may  have  survived 

the  last  event  mentioned  in  the  book,  Hi.  31  ff.,  the  restora- 
tion of  Jehoiakim  to  freedom  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  death, 
B.C.  5(53. 

§  4.    THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  BOOK  ANT)  THE  INTEGRITY  OF 

THE  MASORETIC  TEXT. 

Jeremiah's  prophecies  bear  everywhere  so  plainly  upon  the 
face  of  them  the  impress  of  this  prophet's  strongly  marked  in- 
dividualitv,  that  their  genuineness,  taken  as  a  whole,  remains 
un impugned  even  by  recent  criticism.  Hitzig,  e.g.,  holds  it  to 
be  so  undoubted  that  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  commentary  he 
simply  takes  the  matter  for  granted.  And  Ewald,  after  ex- 
pounding bis  view  of  the  contents  and  origin  of  the  book, 
observes  that  so  striking  a  similarity  in  expression,  attitude,  and 
colouring  obtains  throughout  every  portion,  that  from  end  to 
end  we  hear  the  same  prophet  speak.  Ewald  excepts,  indeed,  the 
oracle  against  Babylon  in  chap.  1.  and  li.,  which  he  attributes 
to  an  anonymous  disciple  who  had  not  confidence  to  write  in 
his  own  name,  towards  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
He  admits  that  he  wrote  after  the  manner  of  Jeremiah,  but 
with  this  marked  difference,  that  he  gave  an  entirely  new  refer- 
ence to  words  which  he  copied  from  .Jeremiah  :  for  example, 
according  to  Ewald,  the  description  of  the  northern  enemies, 
who  were  in  Jeremiah's  view  6rs1  the  Scythians  and  then  the 
Chaldeans,  is  applied  by  him  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Chaldeans.  But  with  Ewald,  as 
with  his  predecessors  Eichh.,  Maur.,  Knobel,  etc.,  the  chief 
motive  for  denying  the  genuineness  of  this  prophecy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dogmatic  prejudice  which  leads  them  to  suppose  it 
impossible  for  Jeremiah  to  have  spoken  of  the  Chaldeans  as  lie 
does  in  chap.  1.  f.,  since  bis  expectation  was  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  to  be  the  divine  instruments  of  carrying  out  the  judgment 
near  at  hand  upon  Judah  and  the  other  nations.  Others,  such 
as  Movers,  de  Wette,  Ilitz.,  have,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  to 
get  rid  of  what  seemed  to  them  out  of  order  in  this  prediction 
by  assuming  interpolations.  These  critics  believe  themselves 
further  able  to  make  out  interpolations,  on  a  greater  or  less 
scale,   in  other   passages,  such  as  x.,  xxv..  xxvii..  xxix.,  xxx., 
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xxxiii.,  yet  without  throwing  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  book  at  large.  See  details  on  this  head  in  my  Manual  of 
Introduction,  §  7")  ;  ami  the  proof  of  the  assertions  in  the 
commentary  upon  the  passages  in  question. 

Besides  this,  several  critics  have  denied  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  in  consideration  of  the  numerous  divergencies 
from  it  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Alexandrine  translation; 
and  they  have  proposed  to  explain  the  discrepancies  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  text  by  the  hypothesis  of  two  re- 
censions, an  Alexandrine  Greek  recension  and  a  Babylonian 
Jewish.  J.  D.  Mich.,  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  i.  p.  285,  declared  the  text  of  the  LXX.  to  be 
the  original,  and  purer  than  the  existing  Hebrew  text;  and 
Eichh.,  J  aim,  Bertholdt,  Dahler,  and,  most  confident  of  all, 
Movers  (de  utriusque  recensionis  vaticiniorum  Jer.  grcecce 
Alexandr.  et  hebraicce  Masor.,  indole  et  origine),  have  done  what 
they  could  to  establish  this  position ;  while  de  Wette,  Hitz.,  and 
Bleek  (in  his  Introd.)  have  adopted  the  same  view  in  so  far  that 
they  propose  in  many  places  to  correct  the  Masoretic  text  from 
the  Alexandrine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Kiiper  (Jerem. 
librorum  ss.  interpres),  Haevern.  (Introd.),  J.  Wichelhaus  (de 
Jeremicz  versione  Alexandr.),  and  finally,  and  most  thoroughly, 
Graf,  in  his  Comment,  p.  40,  have  made  comparison  of  the  two 
texts  throughout,  and  have  set  the  character  of  the  Alexandrine 
text  in  a  clear  light ;  and  their  united  contention  is,  that  almost 
all  the  divergencies  of  this  text  from  the  Hebrew  have  arisen 
from  the  Greek  translator's  free  and  arbitrary  way  of  treating 
the  Hebrew  original.  The  text  given  by  the  Alexandrine  is 
very  much  shorter.  Graf  says  that  about  2700  words  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  or  somewhere  about  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole, 
have  not  been  expressed  at  all  in  the  Greek,  while  the  few 
additions  that  occur  there  are  of  very  trifling  importance.  The 
Greek  text  very  frequently  omits  certain  standing  phrases,  forms, 
and  expressions  often  repeated  throughout  the  book :  e.g.  DW 
mrp  is  dropped  sixty-four  times;  instead  of  the  frequently  re- 
curring niK3?  mm  or  tynfr  Vifrsj  '*  mm  there  is  usually  found 
but  mm.  In  the  historical  portions  the  name  of  the  father  of 
the  principal  person,  regularly  added  in  the  Hebrew,  is  often 
not  given;  so  with  the  title  «*33n?  when  Jeremiah  is  mentioned; 
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in  speaking  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  name  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  we  find  thirty-six  times  in  the  Hebrew  text,  appears  onlv 
thirteen  times.  Such  expressions  and  clauses  as  seemed  synony- 
mous or  pleonastic  are  often  left  out,  frequently  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  parallelism  of  the  clauses,  occasionally  to  the  marring 
of  the  sense;  so,  too,  longer  passages  which  had  been  given  before, 
either  literally  or  in  substance.  Still  greater  are  the  discrep- 
ancies in  detail ;  and  they  are  of  such  a  sort  as  to  bring  plainly 
out  on  all  hands  the  translator's  arbitrariness,  carelessness,  and 
want  of  apprehension.  All  but  innumerable  are  the  cases  in 
which  gender,  number,  person,  and  tense  are  altered,  synony- 
mous expressions  interchanged,  metaphors  destroyed,  words 
transposed  :  we  find  frequently  inexact  and  false  translations, 
erroneous  reading  of  the  unpointed  t.-xt,  and  occasionally,  when 
the  lb-brew  word  was  not  understood,  we  have  it  simply  tran- 
scribed in  Greek  letters,  etc.  S  copious  illustration  of  this 
in  Kuper,  Wicholh.,  and  Graf,  //.  W.,  and  in  my  Manual  of 
Introd.  §  17.">,  X.  11.  Such  being  the  character  of  the 
Alexandrine  version,  it  is  clearly  out  of  the  question  to  talk 
of  the  special  recension  on  which  it  has  been  based.  As 
Hgstb.  (liiistoL  ii.  ]>.  -ltil  justly  says:  u  Where  it  is  notorious 
that  the  role  is  carelessness,  ignorance,  arbitrariness,  and  utterly 
defective  notions  as  to  what  the  translator's  province  is,  then 
surely  those  conclusions  arc  beside  the  mark  that  take  the  con- 
trary of  all  this  for  granted."  None  of  those  who  maintain  the' 
theory  that  the  Alexandrine  translation  has  been  made  from  a 
special  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text,  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  character  of  that  translation  with  any  minute- 
ness, not  even  Ewald,  though  he  ventures  to  assert  that  the 
mass  of  slight  discrepancies  between  the  LXX.  and  the  existing 
text  show's  how  far  the  IfSS.  of  this  book  diverged  from  one 
another  at  the  time  the  LXX.  originated.  He  also  holds  that 
not  infrequently  the  original  reading  has  been  preserved  in  the 
LXX.,  though  he  adds  the  caveat:  "  but  in  very  many,  or 
indeed  most  of  these  places,  the  translator  has  but  read  and 
translated  too  hastily,  or  again,  has  simply  abbreviated  the  text 
arbitrarily."  Hence  we  can  only  subscribe  the  judgment 
passed  by  Graf  at  the  end  of  his  examination  of  the  Alexandr. 
translation  of  the  present  book  :   "  The  proofs  of  self-confidence 
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and  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  Alexandrian  translator  being 
innumerable,  it  is  impossible  to  concede  any  critical  authority 
to  his  version, — for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  translation, — or  to 
draw  from  it  conclusions  as  to  a  Hebrew  text  differing  in  form 
from  that  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us." 

We  must  maintain  this  position  against  Nagelsbach's 
attempt  to  explain,  by  means  of  discrepancies  amongst  the 
original  Hebrew  authorities,  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
prophecies  against  foreign  nations  adopted  in  the  LXX.,  these 
being  here  introduced  in  chap.  xxv.  between  ver.  12  and  ver. 
14.  For  the  arguments  on  which  Nag.,  like  Movers  and  Hitz., 
stress  in  his  dissertations  on  Jeremiah  in  Lange's  Bibel- 
tverk,  p.  13,  and  in  the  exposition  of  xxv.  12,  xxvii.  1,  xlix. 
34,  and  in  the  introduction  to  chap,  xlvi.-li.,  are  not  conclusive, 
and  rest  on  assumptions  that  are  erroneous  and  quite  illegiti- 
mate. In  the  first  place,  he  finds  in  vers.  12-14,  which,  like 
Mov.,  Hitz.,  etc.,  he  takes  to  be  a  later  interpolation,1  a  proof 
that  the  Book  against  the  Nations  must  have  stood  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  chap.  xxv.  To  avoid  anticipating 
the  exposition,  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  remarking 
that  the  verses  adduced  give  no  such  proof :  for  the  grounds 
for  this  assertion  we  must  refer  to*  the  comment  on  xxv. 
12-14.  But  besides,  it  is  proved,  he  says,  that  the  prophecies 
against  the  nations  must  once  have  come  after  chap.  xxv.  and 
before  chap,  xxvii.,  by  the  peculiar  expression  t<x  AiKdfi  at  the 
end  of  chap.  xxv.  13  (Septuag.),  by  the  omission  of  xxvii.  1 

1  The  difference  in  arrangement  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  :— 
Septuagint.  Masoretic  Text. 

Chap.  xxv.  15  ff.,         Prophecy  against  Elam,  Chap.  xlix.  34. 

„     xxvi.,  „  Egypt,  „      xlvi. 

,,     xxvii.  and  xxviii.,  „  Babylon,  ,,      1.  and  h. 

„     xxix.  1-7,  „  the  Philistines,     „      xlvii.  1-7. 

„     xxix.  7-29,  „  Edom,  „      xlix.  7-22. 

„     xxx.  1-5,  „  Ammon,  ,,      xlix.  1-6. 

„     xxx.  6-11,  „  Kedar,  „      xlix.  28-33. 

„     xxx.  12-16,  „  Damascus,  „      xlix.  23-27. 

„     xxxi.,  „  Moab,  „     xlviii. 

„     xxxii.,  »      xxv.  15-38. 

After  which  chap,  xxxiii.-li.  of  the  LXX.  run  parallel  with  chap,  xxvi.- 
xlv.  of  the  Masoretic  text. 
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in  Sept.,  and  by  the  somewhat  unexpected  date  given  at  xlix. 
34.  Now  the  date,  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah,"  in  the  heading  of  the  prophecy  against  Elam,  xlix.  34, 
found  not  only  in  the  Masoretic  text,  but  also  in  the  Alexandr. 
version  (where,  however,  it  occurs  as  a  postscript  at  the  end 
of  the  prophecy  in  xxvi.  1),  creates  a  difficulty  only  if  the 
prophecy  be  wrongly  taken  to  refer  to  a  conquest  of  Elam  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  other  two  arguments,  founded  on  the 
ra  Al\dfi  of  xxv.  13,  and  the  omission  of  the  heading  at 
xxvii.  1  (Heb.)  in  the  LXX.,  stand  and  fall  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Greek  translator  adhered  closely  to  the  Hebrew 
text  and  rendered  it  with  literal  accuracy,  the  very  reverse 
of  which  is  betrayed  from  one  end  of  the  translation  to  the 
other.  The  heading  at  xxvii.  1,  u  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiuk'nn  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  came  this 
word  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying,"  coincides  word 
for  word  with  the  heading  of  xxvi.  1,  save  that  in  the  latter 
the  words  u  to  Jeremiah"  do  not  occur  ;  and  this  former  head- 
ing the  Greek  translator  has  simply  omitted, — holding  it  to  be 
incorrect,  since  the  prophecy  belongs  to  the  time  of  Zedekiah, 
and  is  addressed  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  appended 
ra  AtXcifi  to  the  last  clause  of  xxv.  13,  "  which  Jeremiah 
prophesied  against  the  nations,"  taking  this  clause  to  be  the 
heading  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  against  the  nations ;  this 
appears  from  the  ra  AlXdfi,  manifestly  imitated  from  the  eVt 
ra  eduTj.  His  purpose  was  to  make  out  the  following  oracle  as 
against  Elam  ;  but  he  omitted  from  its  place  the  full  title  of  the 
prophecy  against  Elam,  because  it  seemed  to  him  unsuitable  to 
have  it  come  immediately  after  the  (in  his  view)  general  head- 
ing, a  eirpo  ^revere  'Iepe/itav  eVt  ra  edvTj,  while,  however,  he 
introduced  it  at  the  end  of  the  prophecy.  It  is  wholly  wrong 
to  suppose  that  the  heading  at  xxvii.  1  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
omitted  in  the  LXX.,  is  nothing  but  the  postscript  to  the 
prophecy  against  Elam  (xxvi.  1  in  the  LXX.  and  xlix.  34 
in  the  Heb.) ;  for  this  postscript  runs  thus :  iv  apxv  @aai\ev- 
omos  SeBe/ciov  fiacrLXecos  iyeveTo,  /c.t.X.,  and  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  heading  at  xlix.  34  of  the  Heb.  It  is  from 
this,  and  not  from  xxvii.  1  of  the  Heb.,  that  the  translator 
has  manifestly  taken  his  postscript  to  the   prophecy  against 
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Flam  ;  and  if  BO,  the  postscript  is,  of  course,  no  kind  of  proof 
that  in  the  original  text  used  by  the  Greek  translator  the  pro- 
phecies against  the  nations  stood  before  chap,  xxvii.  The 
notion  we  are  combating  is  vitiated,  finally,  by  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  in  the  least  explain  why  these  prophecies  are  in  the 
LXX.  placed  after  xxv.  13,  but  rather  suggests  for  them  a 
wholly  unsuitable  position  between  xxvi.  and  xxvii.,  where 
they  certainly  never  stood,  nor  by  any  possibility  ever  could 
have  stood.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
can  seek  the  cause  for  the  transposition  of  the  prophecies 
against  the  nations  only  in  the  Alexandrian  translator's  arbi- 
trary mode  of  handling  the  Hebrew  text. 

For  the  exegetical  literature  on  the  subject  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies,  see  my  Introduction  to  Old  Testament,  vol.  i.  p. 
332,  English  translation  (Foreign  Theological  Library).  Be- 
sides the  commentaries  there  mentioned,  there  have  since 
appeared:  K.  II.  Graf,  der  Proph.  Jeremia  erkldrt,  Leipz. 
1862  ;  and  C.  W.  E.  Naegelsbach,  der  Proph.  Jeremia,  TJieo- 
logisch-homiletisch  bearbeitet^  in  J.  P.  Lange's  Bibelwerk,  IMele- 
feld  and  Leipz.  18G8  ;  translated  in  Dr.  Schaff's  edition  of 
Lange's  Bibelwerk3  and  published  by  Messrs.  Clark. 
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CIIAr.  I.— HEADING.      CALL  AND  CONSECRATION  OF  JEREMIAH 

TO  BE  PROPHET. 


[ERS.  1-3  contain  the  heading  to  the  whole  book  of 
the  prophecies  of   Jeremiah.     The   heading   runs 
thus  :  "  Sayings  of  Jeremiah  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  of 
the  priests  at  Anathoth,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  to 
whom  befell  the  word  of  Jahveh  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  son 
of  Amon  king  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah, 
unto  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Josiah 
king  of  Judah,  until  the  carrying  away  of  Jerusalem  captive  in 
the  fifth  month."    The  period  mentioned  in  these  verses  includes 
the  time  of  Jeremiah's  principal  labours,  while  no  reference  is 
here  made  to  the  work  he  at  a  later  time  wrought  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Judah  and  in  Egypt ;  this  being  held  to  be  of  but 
subordinate  importance  for  the  theocracy.     Similarly,  when  the 
names  of  the  kings  under  whom  he  laboured  are  given,  the 
brief  reigns  of  Jehoahaz  and  of  Jehoiachin  are  omitted,  neither 
reign  having  lasted  over  three  months.     His  prophecies  are 
called  D1"!^*?,  words  or  speeches,  as  in  xxxvi.  10 ;  so  with  the 
prophecies  of  Amos,  Am.  i.  1.     More  complete  information  as  to 
the  person  of  the  prophet  is  given  by  the  mention  made  of  his 
father  and  of  his  extraction.   The  name  ^PT>  "Jahveh  throws," 
was  in  very  common  use,  and  is  found  as  the  name  of  many 
persons;  cf.  1  Chron.  v.  24,  xii.  4,  10,  13,  2  Kings  xxiii.  31, 
Jer.  xxxv.  3,  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  1.     Hence  wTe  are  hardly  entitled 
to  explain  the  name  with  Hengstb.  by  Ex.  xv.  1,  to  the  effect 
that  whoever  bore  it  was   consecrated   to  the  God  who  with 
almighty  hand  dashes  to  the  ground  all  His  foes,  so  that  in  his 

37 
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name  the  nature  of  our  prophet's  mission  would  be  held  to  be 
set  forth.  His  father  Hilkiah  is  taken  by  Clem.  Alex.,  Jerome, 
and  some  Rabbins,  for  the  high  priest  of  that  name  who  is 
mentioned  in  2  Cliron.  xxii.  4  ;  but  without  sufficient  grounds. 
For  Hilkiah,  too,  is  a  name  that  often  occurs;  and  the  high 
priest  is  sure  to  have  had  his  home  not  in  Anathoth,  but  in 
Jerusalem.  But  Jeremiah  and  his  father  belonged  to  the 
priests  who  lived  in  Anathoth,  now  called  Andta,  a  town  of  the 
priests,  lying  14  hours  north  of  Jerusalem  (see  on  Josh.  xxi. 
18),  in  the  land,  Le.  the  tribal  territory,  of  Benjamin.  In  ver. 
2  PjW  belongs  to  1IPK  :  u  to  whom  befell  (to  whom  came)  the 
word  of  Jahveh  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  ...  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign."  This  same  year  is  named  by  Jeremiah  in 
chap.  xxv.  ',)  as  the  beginning  of  his  prophetic  labours.  Vtt 
in  ver  3  is  the  continuation  of  njn  in  ver.  2,  and  its  subject  is 
mJT  13*1:  and  then  (further)  it  came  (to  him)  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim, .  .  .  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  etc. 
In  the  fifth  month  of  the  year  named,  the  eleventh  of  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  Jerusalem  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  Nebuzar-adan, 
and  its  inhabitants  carried  away  to  Babylon;  cf.  Hi.  12  H.^ 
2  Kings  wv.  Shortly   I  .    King   Zedekiah,   captured 

when  in  flight  from  the  Chaldeans  during  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem,  had  been  deprii  ight  at  Riblah  and  carried  to 

Babylon  in  chains.  And  thus  his  kingship  was  at  an  end, 
though  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  might  not  be  yet  quite 
completed. 

V  rs.  4-19.  The  Call  and  Cox  LTION  of  Jeremiah 

TO  BE  a  PfiOPHETOF  rHELiOBD. — The  investiture  of  Jeremiah 
with  the  prophetic  office  follows  in  four  acts  :  the  call  on  the 
part  of  the  Lord,  vers.  4-8  ;  Jeremiah's  consecration  for  his  call- 
ing in  vers.  9-10  ;  and  in  two  signs,  by  means  of  which  the  Lord 
assures  him  of  certain  success  in  his  work  and  of  powerful 
support  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  (vers.  11-19).  The  call 
was  given  by  a  word  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  him  in  this 
form  :  Ver.  5.  "  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  womb  I  have  known 
thee,  and  before  thou  wentest  forth  from  the  belly  have  I  con- 
secrated.thee,  to  be  prophet  to  the  nations  have  I  set  thee.  Ver. 
6.  Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  Jahveh !  behold,  I  know  not  how  to 
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speak  ;  for  T  am  too  young.  Ver.  7.  Then  said  Jahveh  to  me, 
Say  not.  1  am  too  young;  but  to  all  to  whom  I  send  thee  shalt 
thou  go,  and  all  that  I  command  thee  shalt  thou  speak.  Ver.  8. 
Fear  not  before  them:  for  I  am  with  thee,  to  save  thee,  saith 
.1  ahveh."  This  word  came  to  Jeremiah  by  means  of  inspiration, 
and  is  neither  the  product  of  a  reflective  musing  as  to  what  his 
calling  was  to  be,  nor  the  outcome  of  an  irresistible  impulse,  felt 
within  him,  to  come  forward  as  a  prophet.  It  was  a  supernatural 
divine  revelation  vouchsafed  to  him,  which  raised  his  spiritual 
life  to  a  state  of  ecstasy,  so  that  he  both  recognised  the  voice 
of  God  and  felt  his  lips  touched  by  the  hand  of  God  (ver.  9). 
Further,  he  saw  in  spirit,  one  after  another,  two  visions  which 
God  interpreted  to  him  as  confirmatory  tokens  of  his  divine 
commission  (vers.  11-19).  Jeremiah's  appointment  to  be  a 
prophet  for  the  nations  follows  upon  a  decree  of  God's,  fixed 
before  he  was  conceived  or  born.  God  in  His  counsel  has  not 
only  foreordained  our  life  and  being,  but  has  predetermined 
before  our  birth  what  is  to  be  our  calling  upon  this  earth;  and 
He  has  accordingly  so  influenced  our  origin  and  our  growth  in 
the  womb,  as  to  prepare  us  for  what  we  are  to  become,  and  for 
what  we  are  to  accomplish  on  behalf  of  His  kingdom.  This  is 
true  of  all  men,  but  very  especially  of  those  who  have  been 
chosen  by  God  to  be  the  extraordinary  instruments  of  His  grace, 
whom  He  has  appointed  to  be  instruments  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  redemptive  schemes  of  His  kingdom ;  cf.  Jer.  xliv.  2,  24, 
xlix.  5,  Gal.  i.  15.  Thus  Samson  was  appointed  to  be  a 
Nazarite  from  the  womb,  this  having  been  revealed  to  his 
mother  before  he  was  conceived,  Judges  xiii.  3  ff.  To  other 
men  of  God  such  divine  predestination  was  made  known  for 
the  first  time  wThen  they  were  called  to  that  office  to  which  God 
had  chosen  them.  So  was  it  with  our  prophet  Jeremiah.  In 
such  a  case  a  reminder  by  God  of  the  divine  counsel  of  grace, 
of  old  time  ordained  and  provided  with  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment, should  be  accepted  as  an  encouragement  willingly  to 
take  upon  one  the  allotted  calling.  For  the  man  God  has 
chosen  before  his  birth  to  a  special  office  in  His  kingdom  He 
equips  with  the  gifts  and  graces  needed  for  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  The  three  clauses  of  ver.  5  give  the  three  moments 
whereof  the  choosing  consists :  God  has  chosen  him,  has  con- 
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secrated  him,  and  has  installed  him  as  prophet.  The  reference 
of  the  words  "  I  have  known  thee,"  Calvin  limited  to  the  office, 
quasi  diceret,  priusquam  te  formarem  in  utero,  destinavi  te  in 
hunc  usum,  nempe  ut  subires  docendi  mimus  in  populo  meo. 
Divine  knowing  is  at  the  same  time  a  singlinc:  out :  and  of  this, 
choosing  is  the  immediate  consequence.  But  the  choosing 
takes  place  by  means  of  B^pn,  sanctifying,  i.e.  setting  apart 
and  consecrating  for  a  special  calling,  and  is  completed  by 
institution  to  the  office.  "  To  be  prophet  for  the  nations  have 
I  set  thee"  (I??,  ponere,  not  only  appoint,  but  install).  The 
sense  has  been  briefly  put  by  Calv.  thus :  (Jer.)  fuisse  hac  lepe 
creatum  hominem,  ut  suo  tempore  manifestaretur  propheta,  DW, 
to  the  nations  =  for  the  nations;  not  for  Jutlah  alone,  but  for 
the  heathen  peoples  too;  cf.  vers.  10,  xxv.  9,  xlvi.  ff.  The 
Chethibh  *pWK  should  apparently  be  read  TT^'X,  from  W, 
equivalent  to  "TCJ;  the  root-form  ytt  being  warranted  by  Ex. 
xxxii.  4,  1  Kings  vii.  15,  and  being  often  found  in  Aramaic. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  Chet.  may  be  only  scriplio  plena 
of  "fifN,  a  radice  W,  since  the  seriptio  pi.  is  found  elsewhere, 
llos.  viii.  12,  Jer.  xliv.  17,  Ezek.  xxi.  28,  etc. — Ver.  (5.  The 
divine  call  throws  Jeremiah  into  terror.  Knowing  well  his  too 
great  weakness  for  such  an  office,  he  exclaims :  Ah,  Lord 
Jahveh  !  I  know  not  how  to  speak  ;  for  I  am  1^3,  i.e.  young  and 
inexperienced;  cf.  1  Kings  iii.  7.  This  excuse  shows  that 
"^l  "?P_;  &  means  something  else  than  D*KW  B*K  &6,  by  which 
Moses  sought  to  repel  God's  summons.  Moses  was  not  ready 
of  speech,  he  lacked  the  gift  of  utterance ;  Jeremiah,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  thinks  himself  not  yet  equal  to  the  task  by 
reason  of  his  youth  and  want  of  experience. — Ver.  7.  This 
execuse  God  holds  of  no  account.  As  prophet  to  the  nations, 
Jeremiah  was  not  to  make  known  his  own  thoughts  or  human 
wisdom,  but  the  will  and  counsel  of  God  which  were  to  be 
revealed  to  him.  This  is  signified  by  the  clauses  :  for  to  all  to 
whom  I  send  thee,  etc.  The  ?V  belonging  to  'rfpn  stands  for 
<>X,  and  does  not  indicate  a  hostile  advance  against  any  one. 
b'3  after  ?V  is  not  neuter,  but  refers  to  persons,  or  rather  peoples  ; 
since  to  the  relative  "1B>K  in  this  connection,  DnvV  is  quite  a 
natural  completion ;  cf.  Isa.  viii.  12,  and  Ew.  §  331,  c.  Only 
to  those  men  or  peoples  is  he  to  go  to  whom  God  sends  him ; 
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and  to  them  he  is  to  declare  only  what  God  commands  him. 
And  bo  he  needs  be  in  no  anxiety  on  this  head,  that,  as  a  youth,' 
he  has  no  experience  in  the  matter  of  speaking.— Ver.  8.  Just 
as  little  needs  youthful  bashfulness  or  shy  unwillingness  to 
speak  before  high  and  mighty  personages  stand  as  a  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  his  accepting  God's  call.  The  Lord  will  be  with 
him,  so  that  he  needs  have  no  fear  for  any  man.  The  suffix 
in  DJV3BO  refers  to  all  to  whom  God  sends  him  (ver.  7).  These, 
enraged  by  the  threatenings  of  punishment  which  he  must 
proclaim  to  them,  will  seek  to  persecute  him  and  put  him  to 
death  (cf.  ver.  19);  but  God  promises  to  rescue  him  from 
every  distress  and  danger  which  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  can 
bring  upon  him.  Yet. God  does  not  let  the  matter  cease  with 
this  pledge  ;  but,  further,  He  consecrates  him  to  his  calling. 

Vers.  9  and  10.  The  Consecration. — Ver.  9.  "  And  Jahveh 
stretched  forth  His  hand,  and  touched  my  mouth,  and  Jahveh 
said  to  me,  Behold,  I  put  my  words  into  thy  mouth.  Ver.  10. 
Behold,  I  set  thee  this  day  over  the  nations,  and  over  the  king- 
doms, to  root  up  and  to  ruin,  to  destroy  and  to  demolish,  to  build 
and  to  plant."  In  order  to  assure  him  by  overt  act  of  His  support, 
the  Lord  gives  him  a  palpable  pledge.  He  stretches  out  His 
hand  and  causes  it  to  touch  his  mouth  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  7)  ;  while,  as 
explanation  of  this  symbolical  act,  He  adds  :  I  have  put  my  words 
in  thy  mouth.  The  hand  is  the  instrument  of  making  and  doing ; 
the  touching  of  Jeremiah's  mouth  by  the  hand  of  God  is  con- 
sequently an  emblematical  token  that  God  frames  in  his  mouth 
wdiat  he  is  to  speak.  It  is  a  tangible  pledge  of  efiirvevaiS) 
inspiration  embodiment  of  that  influence  exercised  on  the  human 
spirit,  by  means  of  which  the  holy  men  of  God  speak,  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  2  Pet.  i.  21  (Nagelsb.).  The  act 
is  a  real  occurrence,  taking  place  not  indeed  in  the  earthly, 
corporeal  sphere,  but  experienced  in  spirit,  and  of  the  nature  of 
ecstasy.  By  means  of  it  God  has  consecrated  him  to  be  His 
prophet,  and  endowed  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  He 
may  now  entrust  him  with  His  commission  to  the  peoples  and 
kingdoms,  and  set  him  over  them  as  His  prophet  who 
proclaims  to  them  His  word.  The  contents  of  this  proclaiming 
are  indicated  in  the  following  infinitive  clauses.  With  the 
words  of  the  Lord  he  is  to  destroy  and  to  build  up  peoples  and 
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kingdoms.  The  word  of  God  is  a  power  that  carries  out  His 
will,  and  accomplishes  that  whereto  He  sends  it,  Isa.  lv.  10  ff. 
Against  this  power  nothing  earthly  can  stand  ;  it  is  a  hammer 
that  breaks  rocks  in  pieces,  xxiii.  29.  What  is  here  said 
of  the  word  of  Jahveh  to  be  preached  by  Jeremiah  is  said  of 
Jahveh  Himself  in  xxxi.  28.  Its  power  is  to  show  itself  in 
two  wrays,  in  destroying  and  in  building  up.  The  destroy- 
ing is  not  set  down  as  a  mere  preliminary,  but  is  expressed 
by  means  of  four  different  words,  whereas  the  building  is 
given  only  in  two  words,  and  these  standing  after  the  four  ; 
in  order,  doubtless,  to  indicate  that  the  labours  of  Jeremiah 
should  consist,  in  the  first  place  and  for  the  most  part,  in  pro- 
claiming judgment  upon  the  nations.  The  assonant  verbs  CTIJ 
and  |TU  are  joined  to  heighten  the  sense  ;  for  the  same  reason 
DhfW  is  added  to  T2Nn?,  and  in  the  antithesis  $£)?  is  joined 
with  ni}^.1 

Vers.  11-lf).  The  Confirmatory  Tokens. — The  first  is  given  in 
vers.  11  and  12  :  "  And  there  came  to  me  the  word  of  Jahveh, 
saying,  What  seest  thou,  Jeremiah  !  Ami  I  said,  I  see  an  almond 
rod.  Then  Jahveh  said  to  me,  Thou  hast  seen  aright :  for  I 
will  keep  watch  over  my  word  to  fulfil  it."  With  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  prophet  to  his  office  are  associated  two  visions,  to 
give  him  a  surety  of  the  divine  promise  regarding  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  imposed  on  him.  First,  Jeremiah  sees  in  spirit 
a  rod  or  twig  of  an  almond  tree.  God  calls  his  attention  to 
this  vision,  and  interprets  it  to  him  as  a  symbol  of  the  swift 
fulfilment  of  His  word.  The  choice  of  this  symbol  for  the  pur- 
pose given  is  suggested  by  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  almond 
tree,  IgB^,  the  wakeful,  the  vigilant ;  because  this  tree  begins  to 
blossom  and  expand  its  leaves  in  January^  when  the  other  trees 
are  still  in  their  winter's  sleep  (Jlorat  omnium  prima  mense 
Januario,  Martio  vero  poma  maturat.  Plin.  h.  n.  xvi.  42,  and 
Von  Schubert,  Reise  iii.  S.  14),  and  so  of  all  trees  awakes 
earliest  to  new  life.  Without  any  sufficient  reason  Graf  has 
combated  this  meaning   for  Ip.^,  proposing  to  change  "ip^  into 

1  The  LXX.  Lave  omitted  Di"t!"l?,  and  hence  Hitz.  infers  the  spuriousness 
of  this  word.  But  in  the  parallel  passage,  xxxi.  28,  the  LXX.  have 
rendered  all  the  four  words  by  the  one  x,et6oupth  ;  and  Hitz.  does  not  then 
pronounce  the  other  three  spurious. 
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V-,  and,  with  A.piil.,  Sym.,  and  Jerome,  to  translate 
W>$0  watchful  twig,  virga  vigilans,  i.e.  a  twig  whose  eyes 
are  open,  whoso  buds  have  opened,  burst;  but  he  has  not 
even  attempted  to  give  any  authority  for  the  use  of  the  verb 
V?"  for  the  bursting  of  buds,  much  less  justified  it.  In  the 
explanation  of  this  symbol  between  the  words,  thou  hast  seen 
aright,  and  the  grounding  clause,  for  I  will  keep  watch,  there 
is  omitted  the  intermediate  thought:  it  is  indeed  a  1\>f!  The 
twig  thou  hast  seen  is  an  emblem  of  what  I  shall  do;  fori 
will  keep  watch  over  my  word,  will  be  watchful  to  fulfil  it. 
This  interpretation  of  the  symbol  shows  besides  that  i>j3D  is  not 
here  to  be  taken,  as  by  Kimchi,  Vatabl.,  Seb.  Schmidt, 
N  Sjelsb.,  and  others,  for  a  stick  to  beat  with,  or  as  a  threaten- 
ing rod  of  correction.  The  reasons  alleged  by  Nagelsb.  for 
this  view  are  utterly  inconclusive.  For  his  assertion,  that  f>p& 
always  means  a  stick,  and  never  a  fresh,  leafy  branch,  is 
proved  to  be  false  by  Gen.  xxx.  37 ;  and  the  supposed  climax 
found  by  ancient  expositors  in  the  two  symbols:  rod — boiling 
caldron,  put  thus  by  Jerome:  qui  noluerint  percutiente  virga 
emendari,  mitientur  in  ollam  ameam  atque  succensam,  is  forced  into 
the  text  by  a  false  interpretation  of  the  figure  of  the  seething 
pot.  The  figure  of  the  almond  rod  was  meant  only  to  afford  to 
the  prophet  surety  for  the  speedy  and  certain  fulfilment  of  the 
word  of  God  proclaimed  by  him.  It  is  the  second  emblem  alone 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  contents  of  his  preaching. 

Vers.  13-16.  The  Seething  Pot. — Ver.  13.  "And  there  came 
to  me  the  word  of  Jahveh  for  the  second  time,  saying, 
What  seest  thou  ?  And  I  said :  I  see  a  seething-pot ;  and  it 
looketh  hither  from  the  north.  Ver.  14.  Then  said  Jahveh  to 
me  :  From  the  north  will  trouble  break  forth  upon  all  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land.  Ver.  15.  For,  behold,  I  call  to  all  families 
of  the  kingdoms  towards  the  north,  saith  Jahveh ;  that  they 
come  and  set  each  his  throne  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
and  against  all'  her  walls  round  about,  and  against  all 
cities  of  Judah.  Ver.  16.  And  I  will  pronounce  judgment 
against  them  for  all  their  wickedness,  in  that  they  have  forsaken 
me,  and  have  offered  odours  to  other  gods,  and  worshipped  the 
work  of  their  hands."  TD  is  a  large  pot  or  caldron  in  which 
can  be  cooked  vegetables  or  meat  for  many  persons  at  once; 
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cf.  2  Kings  iv.  38  ff.,  Ezek.  xxiv.  3  ff.  maj,  fanned,  blown 
upon,  used  of  fire,  Ezek.  xxi.  36,  xxii.  20  f. ;  then  by  transfer- 
ence, seething,  steaming,  since  the  caldron  under  which  fire  is 
fanned  steams,  its  contents  boil;  cf.  Job  xli.  12.  The  CMB  of 
the  pot  is  the  side  turned  to  the  spectator  (the  prophet),  the 
side  towards  the  front.  This  is  turned  from  the  north  this 
way,  i.e.  set  so  that  its  contents  will  run  thence  this  way.  ittlBtf 
properly  :  towards  the  north  ;  then,  that  which  lies  towards 
the  north,  or  the  northerly  direction.  In  the  interpretation 
of  this  symbol  in  ver.  14,  nnssn,  assonant  to  rnsj,  is  intro- 
duced, just  as  in  Amos  viii.  2  P.i?  is  explained  by  YP. ;  so  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  conjecture  of  Houbig.  and  Graf : 
nen,  it  is  fanned  up ;  and  against  this  we  have  Hitzig's  objec- 
tion that  the  Hophal  of  nsj  never  occurs.  Equally  uncalled  for 
is  Hitzig's  own  conjecture,  rnsn,  it  will  steam,  fume,  be  kindled; 
while  against  this  we  have  the  fact,  that  as  to  nsj  no  evidence 
can  be  given  for  the  meaning  be  kindled,  and  that  we  have 
no  cases  of  such  a  mode  of  speaking  as :  the  trouble  is  fuming, 
steaming  up.  The  Arabian  poetical  saying  :  their  pot  steams  or 
boils,  i.e.  a  war  is  being  prepared  by  them,  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  such  a  figure.  We  hold  then  nnsfl  for  the  correct 
reading,  and  decline  to  be  led  astray  by  the  paraphrastic 
iKKavOijaeraL  of  the  LXX.,  since  nnsn  gives  a  suitable  sense. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  nrjB  usually  means  open ;  but  an  open- 
ing of  the  caldron  by  the  removal  of  the  lid  is  not  (with  Graf) 
to  be  thought  of.  But,  again,  nns>  has  the  derived  sig.  let  loose, 
let  off  (cf.  nJVa  nns,  Isa.  xiv.  17),  from  which  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  inferring  for  the  Niph.  the  sig.  be  let  loose,  and  in 
the  case  of  trouble,  calamity :  break  forth.  That  which  is  in 
the  pot  runs  over  as  the  heat  increases,  and  pours  itself  on  the 
hearth  or  ground.  If  the  seething  contents  of  the  pot  represent 
disaster,  their  running  over  will  point  to  its  being  let  loose,  its 
breaking  out.  H??  UK*  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Judah, 
as  the  interpretation  in  ver.  15  shows.  In  ver.  15  reference  to 
the  figure  is  given  up,  and  the  further  meaning  is  given  in  direct 
statement.  The  Lord  will  call  to  all  families  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  north,  and  they  will  come  (  =  that  they  are  to  come).  The 
kingdoms  of  the  north  are  not  merely  the  kingdoms  of  Syria, 
but  in  general  those  of  Upper  Asia ;  since  all  armies  marching 
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from  the  Euphrates  towards  Palestine  entered  the  land  from  the 
north,  rrinsw,  families,  are  the  separate  races  of  nations,  hence 
often  used  in  parallelism  with  tna ;  cf.  x.  25,  Nahum  iii.  4. 
We  must  not  conclude  from  this  explanation  of  the  vision  seen 
that  the  seething  pot  symbolizes  the  Chaldeans  themselves  or 
the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  such  a  figure  would  be  too  un- 
natural. The  seething  pot,  whose  contents  boil  over,  symbolizes 
the  disaster  and  ruin  which  the  families  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
north  will  pour  out  on  Judah.— Ver.  15  is  not  the  precise  inter- 
pretation of  the  picture  seen,  but  a  direct  statement  of  the  afflic- 
tions about  to  fall  on  the  inhabitants  of  Judah.  "  They  will 
set  each  his  throne."  The  representatives  of  the  kingdoms  are 
meant,  the  kings  and  generals.  To  set  one's  throne  flnj  or 
nw;  cf.  xliii.  10,  xlix.  38)  is  a  figure  for  the  establishing  of 
sovereignty.  KD3,  seat  or  throne,  is  not  the  seat  of  judgment, 
but  the  throne  of  the  sovereign  ;  cf.  the  expression :  set  the 
throne  upon  these  stones,  xliii.  10;  where  a  passing  of  judg- 
ment on  the  stones  being  out  of  the  question,  the  only  idea 
is  the  setting  up  of  dominion,  as  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the 
parallel  clause  :  to  spread  out  his  state  carpet  upon  the  stones. 
"  Before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  : "  not  merely  in  order  to 
besiege  the  city  and  occupy  the  outlets  from  it  (Jerome  and 
others),  but  to  lord  it  over  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  If  we 
take  the  figurative  expression  in  this  sense,  the  further  statement 
fits  well  into  it,  and  we  have  no  need  to  take  refuge  in  Hitzig's 
unnatural  view  that  these  clauses  are  not  dependent  on  'til  UJT3 
but  on  ttO*«  For  the  words  :  they  set  up  their  dominion  against 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  against  all  cities  of  Judah,  give 
the  suitable  sense,  that  they  will  use  violence  against  the  walls 
and  cities. — Ver.  16.  God  holds  judgment  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Judah  in  this  very  way,  viz.  by  bringing  these  nations  and 
permitting  them  to  set  up  their  lordship  before  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  and  against  all  cities  of  Judah.  The  suffix  in  DrriK 
refers  to  pNH  VM5%  ver.  14,  and  DniK  stands  by  later  usage  for 
0m9  as  frequently  in  Jer.;  cf.  Ew.  §  264,  b.  'trm  D'OB^b  W, 
speak  judgment,  properly,  have  a  lawsuit  with  one,  an  expres- 
sion peculiar  to  Jeremiah, — cf.  iv.  12,  xii.  1,  xxxix.  5,  lii.  \\ 
and  2  Kings  xxv.  6, — is  in  substance  equivalent  to  riK  D&03, 
plead  with  one,  cf.  xii.  1  with  ii.  35,  Ezek.  xx.  35  ff.,  aud 
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signifies  not  onlv  remonstrating  against  wrong  doing,  but  also 
the  passing  of  condemnation,  and  so  comprehends  trial  and 
sentencing  ;  cf.  xxxix.  5,  Hi.  9.  "  All  their  wickedness "  is 
more  exactly  defined  in  the  following  relative  clauses ;  it  con- 
sists in  their  apostasy  from  God,  and  their  worship  of  heathen 
gods  and  idols  made  by  themselves  ;  cf.  xix.  4,  1  Kings  xi. 
33,  2  Kings  xxii.  17.  "Nftp,  offer  odours,  cause  to  rise  in  smoke, 
used  not  of  the  burning  of  incense  alone,  but  of  all  offerings 
upon  the  altar,  bloody  offerings  and  meat-offerings;  hence  fre- 
quently in  parallelism  with  fl3J;  cf.  Hos.  iv.  13,  xi.  2,  etc.  In 
the  Pentateuch  the  Hiphil  is  used  for  this  sense.  Instead  of 
the  plural  *fcTO,  many  M88.  give  the  singular  nfe^jo  as  the  ordi- 
nary expression  for  the  productions  of  the  hand,  handiwork;  cf. 
xxv.  (>,  7,  14,  xxxii.  30,  -  Kings  xxii.  17,  etc.;  but  the  plural 
too  is  found  in  xliv.  8,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  25,  and  is  approved  by 
thi  The  sense  is  no  way  affected  by  this  variation. 

Vers,  17  19.  The  interpretation  of  the  symbols  is  followed 
hy  a  charge  t<»  Jeremiah  to  address  himself  stoutly  to  his  duties, 
and  to  discharge  them  fearlessly,  together  with  still  further  and 
fuller  assurance  of  powerful  divine  assistance. — Ver.  17.  "But 
thou,  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak  to  them  all 
that  I  command  thee:  be  not  dismayed  before  them,  lest  I 
dismay  thee  before  them.  Ver.  18.  And  1,  behold  I  make 
thee  this  day  a  strong  city,  an  iron  pillar,  a  brazen  wall 
against  the  whole  laud,  the  kings  of  Judah,  its  princes,  its 
priests,  and  the  people  of  the  land.  Ver.  19.  They  shall 
strive  against  thee,  but  not  prevail  against  thee ;  for  I  am 
with  thee,  saith  Jahveh,  to  save  thee."  To  gird  up  the  loins, 
i.e.  to  fasten  or  tuck  up  with  the  girdle  the  long  wide  garment, 
in  order  to  make  oneself  fit  and  ready  for  labour,  for  a  journey, 
or  a  race  (Ex.  xii.  11:1  Kings  xviii.  46;  2  Kings  iv.  29,  ix.  1), 
or  for  battle  (Job  xxxviii.  3,  xl.  7).  Meaning:  equip  thyself 
and  arise  to  preach  my  words  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
In  'd  nnJTTN  and  '?  l^nN  there  is  a  play  on  words.  The  Niph. 
sig.  broken  in  spirit  by  terror  and  anxiety ;  the  Hiph.  to  throw 
into  terror  and  anguish.  If  Jer.  appears  before  his  adversaries 
in  terror,  then  he  will  have  cause  to  be  terrified  for  them ;  only 
if  by  unshaken  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  word  he  preaches 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  will  he  be  able  to  accomplish  anything. 
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Such  confidence  lie  has  reason  to  cherish,  for  God  will  furnish 
him  with  the  strength  necessary  for  making  a  stand,  will  make 
him  strong  and  not  to  be  vanquished.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  pictorial  statement  in  ver.  18.  A  strong  city  resists °the 
assaults  of  the  foes;  the  storm  cannot  shatter  an  iron  pillar ;  and 
walls  of  brass  defy  the  enemy's  missiles.  Instead  of  the  plural 
nich,  the  parallel  passage  xv.  20  has  the  sing,  npin,  the  plural 
being  used  as  frequently  as  the  singular  to  indicate  the  wall 
encircling  the  city;  cf.  2  Kings  xxv.  10  with  1  Kings  iii.  1, 
Neh.  ii.  13,  iv.  1  with  i.  3,  and  ii.  17,  iv.  10.  With  such 
invincible  power  will  God  equip  His  prophet  "  against  the  whole 
land,"  i.e.  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
whole  land.  The  mention  of  the  component  parts  of  "all  the 
land,"  i.e.  the  several  classes  of  the  population,  is  introduced 
by  h27b>,  so  that  "  the  kings,"  etc.,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  apposi- 
tion to  "against  all  the  land."  Kings  in  the  plural  are 
mentioned,  because  the  prophet's  labours  are  to  extend  over 
several  reigns.  Dnb>  are  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  the  heads  of 
families  and  clans,  and  officers,  civil  and  military.  "  The  people 
of  the  land"  is  the  rest  of  the  population  not  included  in  these 
three  classes,  elsewhere  called  men  of  Judah  and  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  xvii.  25,  xxxii.  32,  and  frequently.  t!?K  for  *|v?; 
so  in  xv.  20,  and  often.  With  the  promise  in  ver.  196,  cf. 
ver.  8. 


I.— GENERAL  ADMONITIONS  AND  REPROOFS  BELONGING  TO 
THE  TIME  OF  JOSIAH.-Chaf.  II.-XXII. 

If  we  compare  the  six  longer  discourses  in  these  chapters  with 
the  sayings  and  prophecies  gathered  together  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  book,  we  observe  between  them  this  distinction 
in  form  and  matter,  that  the  former  are  more  general  in  their 
character  than  the  latter.  Considered  as  to  their  form,  these 
last  prophecies  have,  with  few  exceptions,  headings  in  which 
we  are  told  both  the  date  of  tlfeir  composition  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  uttered;  while  in  the  headings 
of  these  six  discourses,  if  we  except  the  somewhat  indefinite 
notice,  "in  the  days  of  Josiah"  (iii.  6),  we  find  nowhere 
mentioned  either  their  date  or  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
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their  composition.  Again,  both  the  shorter  sayings  and  the 
lengthier  prophecies  between  chap.  xxi.  and  the  end  of  the  book 
are  unmistakeably  to  be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  addresses, 
separately  rounded  off;  but  the  discourses  of  our  first  part 
give  us  throughout  the  impression  that  they  are  not  discourses 
delivered  before  the  people,  but  treatises  compiled  in  writing 
from  the  oral  addresses  of  the  prophet.  As  to  their  matter,  too, 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  difference  that,  whereas  from  chap, 
xxi.  onwards  the  king  of  Babylon  is  named  as  the  executor  of 
judgment  upon  Judah  and  the  nations,  in  the  discourses  of 
chap,  ii.-xx.  the  enemies  who  are  to  execute  judgment  are 
nowhere  defined,  but  are  only  generally  described  as  a  powerful 
and  terrible  nation  coming  from  the  north.  And  so,  in  rebuking 
the  idolatry  and  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  people,  no  reference 
is  made  to  special  contemporary  events;  but  there  are  introduced 
to  a  great  extent  lengthy  general  animadversions  on  their 
moral  degeneracy,  and  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  idolatry  and 
the  nature  of  true  wisdom.  From  these  facts  we  infer  the 
probable  conclusion  that  these  discourses  are  but  comprehensive 
summaries  of  the  prophet's  labours  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  The 
probability  becomes  certainty  when  we  perceive  that  the  matters 
treated  in  these  discourses  are  arranged  according  to  their 
subjects.  The  first  discourse  (chap.  ii.  1-iii.  5)  gives,  so  to 
speak,  the  programme  of  the  subjects  of  all  the  following  dis- 
courses:  that  disloyal  defection  to  idolatry,  witli  which  Israel 
has  from  of  old  requited  the  Lord  for  His  love  and  faithfulness, 
brings  with  it  sore  chastening  judgments.  In  the  second 
discourse  (chap.  iii.  6-vi.  30)  faithless  Judah  is  shown,  in  the 
fall  of  the  ten  tribes,  what  awaits  itself  in  case  of  stiff-necked 
persistence  in  idolatry.  In  the  third  (chap,  vii.-x.)  is  torn  from 
it  the  support  of  a  vain  confidence  in  the  possession  of  the 
temple  and  in  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices  commanded  by  the 
law.  In  the  fourth  (chap,  xi.-xiii.)  its  sins  are  characterized 
as  a  breach  of  the  covenant ;  and  rejection  by  the  Lord  is 
declared  to  be  its  punishment.  In  the  fifth  (chap,  xiv.-xvii.) 
the  hope  is  destroyed  that  the  threatened  chastisement  can  be 
turned  aside  by  intercession.  Finally,  in  the  sixth  (chap, 
xviii.-xx.)  the  judgment  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  exhibited  in  symbolical  acts.     In  this 
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arrangement  and  distribution  of  what  the  prophet  had  to 
announce  to  the  people  in  his  endeavours  to  save  them  if 
|  .in  destruction,  we  ran  recognise  a  progression  from 

general  admonitions  and  threatenings  to  more  and  more  definite 
announcement  of  coming  judgments;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  *   •  growing  g  and  bitterer  the  prophet's  com- 

plaints against  the  hatreds  and  persecutions  he  has  to  endure 
(cf.  xii.  L-6,  xv.  lo,  11,  L5-21,  xvii.  14-18,  xviii.  18-2;), 
xx.),  we  can  gather  that  the  expectation  of  the  people's  beino- 
.saved  from  impending  destruction  was  growing  less  and  less, 
that  their  obduracy  was  increasing,  and  that  judgment  must 
inevitably  come  upon  them.  These  complaints  of  the  prophet 
cease  with  chap,  xx.,  though  later  he  had  much  fiercer  hatred 
to  endure. 

None  of  these  discourses  contains  any  allusions  to  events  that 
occurred  after  Josiah's  death,  or  stand  in  any  relation  to  such 
events.  Hence  we  believe  we  are  safe  in  taking  them  for  a 
digest  of  the  quintessence  of  Jeremiah's  oral  preaching  in  the 
days  of  Josiah,  and  this  arranged  with  reference  to  the  subject- 
matter.  It  was  by  this  preaching  that  Jeremiah  sought  to  give 
a  firm  footing  to  the  king's  reformatory  efforts  to  restore  and 
inspire  new  life  into  the  public  worship,  and  to  develope  the 
external  return  to  the  legal  temple  worship  into  an  inward  con- 
version to  the  living  God.  And  it  was  thus  he  sought,  while 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  was  impending,  to  save  all  that 
would  let  themselves  be  saved;  knowing  as  he  did  that  God, 
in  virtue  of  His  unchangeable  covenant  faithfulness,  would 
sharply  chastise  His  faithless  people  for  its  obstinate  apostasy 
from  Him,  but  had  not  determined  tor  make  an  utter  end 
of  it. 

CIIAP.  II.  1— III.  5.    THE  LOVE  AND  FAITHFULNESS  OF  THE 

lord,  axd  Israel's  disloyalty  and  idolatry. 

The  Lord  has  loved  Israel  sincerely  (ii.  2,  3),  but  Israel 
has  fallen  from  the  Lord  its  God  and  followed  after  imagi- 
nary gods  (vers.  4-8)  ;  therefore  He  will  yet  further  punish 
it  for  this  unparalleled  sin  (vers.  9-19).  From  of  old  Israel 
has  been   renegade,  and    has  by  its  idolatry  contracted   fear- 
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ful  guilt,  being  led  not  even  by  afflictions  to  return  to  the 
Lord  (vers.  20-30)  ;  therefore  must  the  Lord  chastise  (vers. 
31-37),  because  they  will  not  repent  (iii.  1-5).  This  discourse 
is  of  a  quite  general  character ;  it  only  sketches  the  main 
thoughts  which  are  extended  in  the  following  discourses  and 
prophecies  concerning  Judah.  So  that  by  most  critics  it  is  held 
to  be  the  discourse  by  which  Jeremiah  inaugurated  his  ministry; 
for,  as  Hitzig  puts  it,  "  in  its  finished  completeness  it  gives 
the  impression  of  a  first-uttered  outpouring  of  the  heart,  in 
which  are  set  forth,  without  restraint,  Jahveh' s  list  of  griev- 
ances against  Israel,  which  has  long  been  running  up."  It  un- 
questionably contains  the  chief  of  the  thoughts  uttered  by  the 
prophet  at  the  beguiling  of  his  ministry. 

Vers.  1-3.  "Ami  then  came  to  me  the  word  of  Jahveh, 
Baying:  Go  and  publish  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem,  saying:  I 
have  remembered  to  thy  account  the  love  of  thy  youth,  the 
lovingneSfl  of  thy  courtship  time,  thy  going  after  me  in  the 
wilderness,  in  a  land  unsown.  Holy  was  Israel  to  the  Lord, 
his  first-fruits  of  the  produce:  ail  who  would  have  devoured 
him  brought  guilt  upon  themselves  :  evil  came  upon  him,  is  the 
saying  of  Jahveh."  The  vers.  2  and  3  are  not  "  in  a  certain 
sense  the  text  of  the  following  reproof "  (Graf),  but  contain 
u  the  main  idea  which  shows  the  cause  of  the  [following] 
rebuke"  (Ilitz.)  :  The  Lord  has  rewarded  the  people  of  Israel 
with  blessings  for  its  love  to  Him.  "©?  with  ?  pers.  and  accus. 
means  :  to  remember  to  one's  account  that  it  mav  stand 
him  in  good  stead  afterwards, — cf.  Neh.  v.  19,  xiii.  22,  31,  Ps. 
xcviii.  .">.  cvi.  4">,  etc., — that  it  may  be  repaid  with  evil,  Neh. 
vi.  14,  xiii.  i".'.  Ps.  Ixxix.  8,  etc.  The  perfect  WJ3I  is  to  be 
noted,  and  not  inverted  into  the  present.  It  is  a  thing  com- 
pleted that  is  spoken  of  ;  what  the  Lord  has  done,  not  what  He 
is  going  on  with.  lie  remembered  to  the  people  Israel  the 
love  of  its  youth,  "ten,  ordinarily,  condescending  love,  gracious- 
ness  and  favour ;  here,  the  self-devoting,  nestling  love  of  Israel 
to  its  God.  The  youth  of  Israel  is  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  and  of  the  exodus  thence  (Hos.  ii.  17,  xi.  1) ;  here  the 
latter,  as  is  shown  by  the  following :  lovingness  of  the  court- 
ship. The  courtship  comprises  the  time  from  the  exodus  out 
of  Egypt  till  the  concluding  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xix. 
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When  the  Lord  redeemed  Israel  with  a  strong  hand  out 
of  tlu'  power  of  Egypt,  Hechose  it  to  be  His  spouse,  whom  He 
bare  on  eagles1  wings  and  brought  unto  Himself,  Ex.  xix.  4. 
The  love  of  the  bride  to  her  Lord  and  Husband,  Israel  proved 
by  its  following  Him  as  He  went  before  in  the  wilderness,  the 
land  where  it  is  not  sown,  i.e.  followed  Him  gladly  into  the 
parched,  barren  wilderness.  "  Thy  going  after  me"  is  decisive 
for  the  question  so  much  debated  by  commentators,  whether  Ipn 
and  naSW  stand  for  the  love  of  Israel  to  its  God,  or  God's  love 
to  Israel.  The  latter  view  we  find  so  early  as  Chrysostom, 
and  still  in  Rosenm.  and  Graf;  but  it  is  entirely  overthrown 
by  the  *^HK  SJTOPj  which  Chrysost*.  transforms  into  7roLrjaa<; 
egcucoXovOijaai  fiov,  while  Graf  takes  no  notice  of  it.  The 
reasons,  too,  which  Graf,  after  the  example  of  Rosenm.  and 
Dathe,  brings  in  support  of  this  and  against  the  only  feasible 
exposition,  are  altogether  valueless.  The  assertion  that  the 
facts  forbid  us  to  understand  the  words  of  the  love  of  Israel  to 
the  Lord,  because  history  represents  the  Israelites,  when  vivdum 
Aegypto  egressos,  as  refractarios  et  ad  aliorum  deorum  cultum 
protws,  cannot  be  supported  by  a  reference  to  Deut.  ix.  6,  24, 
I>a.  xlviii.  8,  Amos  v.  25  f.,  Ps.  cvi.  7.  History  knows  of  no 
apostasy  of  Israel  from  its  God  and  no  idolatry  of  the  people 
during  the  time  from  the  exodus  out  of  Egypt  till  the  arrival 
at  Sinai,  and  of  this  time  alone  Jeremiah  speaks.  All  the 
rebellions  of  Israel  against  its  God  fall  within  the  time  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  and  during  the  march 
from  Sinai  to  Canaan.  On  the  way  from  Egypt  to  Sinai  the 
people  murmured  repeatedly,  indeed,  against  Moses;  at  the 
Red  Sea,  when  Pharaoh  was  pursuing  with  chariots  and  horse- 
men (Ex.  xiv.  11  ff.);  at  Marah,  where  they  were  not  able 
to  drink  the  water  for  bitterness  (xv.  24);  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin,  for  lack  of  bread  and  meat  (xvi.  2  ff.)  ;  and 
at  Massah,  for  want  of  water  (xvii.  2  ff.).  But  in  all  these 
cases  the  murmuring  was  no  apostasy  from  the  Lord,  no  re- 
bellion against  God,  but  an  outburst  of  timorousness  and  want 
of  proper  trust  in  God,  as  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  fact  that 
in  all  these  cases  of  distress  and  trouble  God  straightway 
brings  help,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the  confident 
the  timorous  people  in  the  omnipotence  of  His  helping  grace. 
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Their  backsliding  from  the  Lord  into  heathenism  begins  with 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  after  the  covenant  had  been 
entered  into  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and  is  continued  in  the 
revolts  on  the  way  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  at 
Taberah,  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  (Num.  xi.),  in  the  desert  of 
Paran  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xiii.,  xx.);  and  each  time  it  was 
severely  punished  by  the  Lord.  Neither  are  we  to  conclude, 
with  .J.  I).  Mich.,  that  (iod  interprets  the  journey  through  the 
desert  in  meliorcm  partem,  and  makes  no  mention  of  their 
offences  and  revolts;  nor  with  Graf,  that  Jeremiah  looks 
steadily  away  from  all  that  history  tells  of  the  inarch  of  the 
[sraelites  through  the  desert,  of  their  discontent  and  refractori- 
,  of  the  golden  calf  and  of  Baal  Peor,  and,  idealizing  the 
past  as  contrasted  with  the  much  darker  present,  keeps  in  view 
onlv  the  brighter  side  of  the  old  times.  Idealizing  of  this  sort 
is  found  neither  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah  nor  in  any  other  prophet; 
nor  is  there  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  verse,  if  we  take  up 
rightly    the    E  of    it    and    the   thread    of   the  thought.      It 

becom  ssary  BO  to  view  it,  only  if  we  hold  the  whole  forty 

irs'  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  to  be  the 
espousal  time,  and  make  the  marriage  union  begin  not  With  the 
covenanting  at  Sinai,  hut  with  the  entrance  of  Israel  into 
Canaan.  Yet  more  entirely  without  foundation  is  the  other 
assertion,  that  the  words  rightly  given  as  the  sense  is,  "stand 
in  no  connection  with  the  following,  since  then  the  point  in  hand 
is  the  people's  forgetfulness  of  the  divine  benelits,  its  thank- 
lessness  and  apostasy,  not  at  all  the  deliverances  wrought  by 
Jahveh  in  consideration  of  its  former  devotedness."  For  in 
ver.  3  it  is  plainly  enough  told  how  God  remembered  to  the 
people  its  love.  Israel  was  so  shielded  by  Him,  as  His  sanc- 
tuary, that  whoever  touched  it  must  pay  the  penalty,  fthp  are 
all  gifts  consecrated  to  Jahveh.  The  Lord  has  made  Israel  a 
holy  offering  consecrated  to  Him  in  this,  that  He  has  separated 
it  to  Himself  for  a  np?P,  for  a  precious  possession,  and  has 
chosen  it  to  be  a  holy  people :  Ex.  xix.  5  f. ;  Deut.  vii.  6, 
xiv.  2.  Wre  can  explain  from  the  Torah  of  offering  the  further 
designation  of  Israel :  his  first-fruits ;  the  first  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  or  yield  of  the  land  belonged,  as  BHp,  to  the  Lord  : 
Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Num.  viii.  8,  etc.     Israel,  as  the  chosen  people 
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of  God,  was  such  a  consecrated  firstling.  Inasmuch  as  Jahveh 
is  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  all  the  peoples  are  His 
don,  the  han  est  of  His  creation.  But  amongst  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  II*'  has  chosen  Israel  to  Himself  for  a  firstling- 
people  (ttfen  rrirxi,  Amos  vi.  1),  and  so  pronounced  it  His 
sanctuary,  not  to  be  profaned  by  touch.  Just  as  each  laic  who 
ate  of  a  firstling  consecrated  to  God  incurred  guilt,  so  all  who 
meddled  with  Israel  brought  guilt  upon  their  heads.  The 
choice  of  the  verb  r»N  is  also  to  be  explained  from  the  figure 
of  firstling-offerings.  The  eating  of  firstling-fruit  is  appro- 
priation of  it  to  one's  own  use.  Accordingly,  by  the  eatino-  0f 
the  holy  people  of  Jahveh,  not  merely  the  killing  and  destroy- 
ing of  it  is  to  be  understood,  but  all  laying  of  violent  hands 
on  it,  to  make  it  a  prey,  and  so  all  injury  or  oppression  of  Israel 
by  the  heathen  nations.  The  practical  meaning  of  ttDPfcP  is 
given  by  the  next  clause :  mischief  came  upon  them.  The 
verbs  vrj'^  and  OJ  are  not  futures;  for  we  have  here  to  do 
not  with  the  future,  but  with  what  did  take  place  so  long  as 
Israel  showed  the  love  of  the  espousal  time  to  Jahveh.  Hence 
rightly  Ilitz. :  "  he  that  would  devour  it  must  pay  the  penalty." 
An  historical  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  attack  of  the 
Amalekites  on  Israel  and  its  result,  Ex.  xvii.  8-15. 

Vers.  4-8.  But  Israel  did  not  remain  true  to  its  first  love ; 
it  has  forgotten  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  its  God,  and  has 
fallen  away  from  Him  in  rebellion. — Ver.  4.  u  Hear  the  word 
of  Jahveh,  house  of  Jacob,  and  all  families  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  Ver.  5.  Thus  saith  Jahveh,  What  have  your  fathers 
found  in  me  of  wrongfulness,  that  they  are  gone  far  from  me, 
and  have  gone  after  vanity,  and  are  become  vain  ?  Ver.  6.  And 
they  said  not,  Where  is  Jahveh  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  that  led  us  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land  of 
steppes  and  of  pits,  in  the  land  of  drought  and  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  in  a  land  that  no  one  passes  through  and  where  no 
man  dwells  ?  Ver.  7.  And  I  brought  you  into  aland  of  fruitful 
fields,  to  eat  its  fruit  and  its  goodness :  and  ye  came  and  de- 
filed my  land,  and  my  heritage  ye  have  made  an  abomination. 
Ver.  8.  The  priests  said  not,  Where  is  Jahveh?  and  they  that 
handled  the  law  knew  me  not :  the  shepherds  fell  away  from 
me,  and  the  prophets  prophesied  by  Baal,  and  after  them  that 
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profit  not  are  they  gone."  The  rebuke  for  ungrateful,  faithless 
apostasy  is  directed  against  the  whole  people.  The  "  house  of 
Jacob"  is  the  people  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  parallel 
member,  u  all  families  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  is  an  elucidative 
apposition.  The  "  fathers  "  in  ver.  5  are  the  ancestors  of  the 
now  living  race  onwards  from  the  days  of  the  Judges,  when 
the  generation  arising  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  his  con- 
temporaries forsook  the  Lord  and  served  the  Baals  (Judg.  ii. 
10  ff.).  <W,  perversity,  wrongfulness,  used  also  of  a  single 
wicked  deed  in  Ps.  vii.  4,  the  opposite  to  acting  in  truth  and 
good  faith.  Jahveh  is  a  God  of  faithfulness  (rniDN) ;  in  Him 
is  no  iniquity  (?$  fK),  Deut.  xxxii.  4.  The  question,  what 
have  they  found  .  .  .?  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  ver.  6. 
To  remove  far  from  me  and  follow  after  vanity,  is  tantamount 
to  forsaking  Jahveh  and  serving  the  false  gods  (Baals),  Judg. 
ii.  11.  ?3Hj  lit.  breath,  thenec  emptiness,  vanity,  is  applied  so 
early  as  the  song  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  to  the  false  gods,  as 
being  nonentities.  Here,  however,  the  word  means  not  the  gods, 
but  the  worship  of  them,  as  being  groundless  and  vain ;  bring- 
ing no  return  to  him  who  devotes  himself  to  it,  but  making 
him  foolish  and  useless  in  thought  and  deed.  By  the  apostle 
in  Rom.  i.  21  v^ir  is  expressed  by  iixarauoOrjcrav.  Cf.  2  Kings 
xvii.  15,  where  the  second  hemistich  of  our  verse  is  applied  to 
the  ten  tribes. — Ver.  6.  They  said  not,  Where  is  Jahveh? 
i.e.  they  have  no  longer  taken  any  thought  of  Jahveh  ;  have  not 
recalled  His  benefits,  though  they  owed  to  Him  all  they  had 
become  and  all  they  possessed.  He  has  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt,  freed  them  from  the  house  of  bondage  (Mic.  vi.  4),  and 
saved  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  Pharaohs,  meant  to 
extirpate  them  (Ex.  iii.  7  ff.).  He  has  led  them  through  path- 
less and  inhospitable  deserts,  miraculously  furnished  them  with 
bread  and  water,  and  protected  them  from  all  dangers  (Deut. 
viii.  15).  To  show  the  greatness  of  His  benefits,  the  wilderness 
is  described  as  parched  unfruitful  land,  as  a  land  of  deadly 
terrors  and  dangers.  ^iny  H*?,  land  of  steppes  or  heaths,  cor- 
responds to  the  land  unsown  of  ver.  2.  "  And  of  pits,"  i.e.  full 
of  dangerous  pits  and  chasms  into  which  one  may  stumble  un- 
awares. Land  of  drought,  where  one  may  have  to  pine  through 
thirst.    And  of  the  shadow  of  death  :  so  Sheol  is  named  in  Job 
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x.  21  as  being  a  place  of  deep  darkness;  here,  the  wilderness, 
as  a  land  of  the  terrors  of  death,  which  surround  the  traveller 
with  darkness  as  of  death  :  Isa.  viii.  22,  ix.  1 ;  Job  xvi.  16.  A 
land  through  which  no  one  passes,  etc.,  i.e.  which  offers  the 
traveller  neither  path  nor  shelter.  Through  this  frightful 
desert  God  has  brought  His  people  in  safety. — Ver  7.  And  He 
has  done  yet  more.  He  has  brought  them  into  a  fruitful  and 
wrell-cultivated  land.  '£")?,  fruitful  fields,  the  opposite  of  wilder- 
ness, chap.  iv.  26;  Isa.  xxix.  17.  To  eat  up  its  fruit  and  its 
good;  cf.  the  enumeration  of  the  fruits  and  useful  products 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  Deut.  viii.  7-9.  And  this  rich  and 
splendid  land  the  ungrateful  people  have  defiled  by  their  sins 
and  vices  (cf.  Lev.  xviii.  24),  and  idolatry  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  18)  ; 
and  the  heritage  of  Jahveh  they  have  thus  made  an  abomina- 
tion, an  object  of  horror.  The  land  of  Canaan  is  called  "  my 
heritage,"  the  especial  domain  of  Jahveh,  inasmuch  as,  being 
the  Lord  of  the  earth,  He  is  the  possessor  of  the  land  and  has 
given  it  to  the  Israelites  for  a  possession,  yet  dwells  in  the  midst 
of  it  as  its  real  lord,  Num.  xxv.  34. — In  ver.  8  the  complaint 
briefly  given  in  ver.  6  is  expanded  by  an  account  of  the  conduct 
of  the  higher  classes,  those  who  gave  its  tone  to  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  The  priests,  wdiom  God  had  chosen  to  be  the  ministers 
of  His  sanctuary,  asked  not  after  Him,  i.e.  sought  neither  Him 
nor  His  sanctuary.  They  who  occupy  themselves  with  the 
law,  who  administer  the  law :  these  too  are  the  priests  as 
teachers  of  the  law  (Mic.  iii.  11),  who  should  instruct  the 
people  as  to  the  Lord's  claims  on  them  and  commandments 
(Lev.  x.  11  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10).  They  knew  not  .Jahveh,  i.«. 
they  took  no  note  of  Him,  did  not  seek  to  discover  what  His 
will 'and  just  claims  were,  so  as  to  instruct  the  people  therein, 
and  press  them  to  keep  the  law.  The  shepherds  are  the  civil 
authorities,  princes  and  kings  (cf.  xxiii.  1  ff.)  :  those  who  by 
their  lives  set  the  example  to  the  people,  fell  away  from  the 
Lord;  and  the  prophets,  who  should  have  preached  God'a 
word,  prophesied  ^Vr.3?  by  Baal,  i.e.  inspired  by  Baal.  Baal  ia 
here  a  generic  name  for  all  false  gods;  cf.  xxiii.  13.  vfv  N^< 
those  who  profit  not,  are  the  Baals  as  unreal  gods;  cf.  Isa.  xliv. 
9,  1  Sam.  xii.  21.  The  utterances  as  to  the  various  ranks  form 
a  climax,  as  Hitz.  rightly  remarks.     The  ministers  of  public 
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worship  manifested  no  desire  towards  me  ;  those  learned  in  the 
law  took  no  knowledge  of  me,  of  my  will,  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  of  the  law;  the  civil  powers  went  the  length  of  rising 
up  against  my  law;  and  the  prophets  fairly  fell  away  to  false 
gods,  took  inspiration  from  Baal,  the  incarnation  of  the  king 
spirit. 

\  ers.  9-1.°).  Such  backsliding  from  God  is  unexampled  and 
appalling.  Ver.  9.  ki  Therefore  will  I  further  contend  with 
you,  and  with  your  children's  children  will  I  contend.  Ver. 
10.  For  go  over  to  the  islands  of  the  Chittim,  and  .see;  and  Bend 
to  Kedar,  and  observe  Well,  and  see  if  such  things  have  been  : 
\  er.  11.  whether  a  nation  hath  chanced  its  sods,  which  indeed 
are  no  gods  I  but  my  people  hath  changed  its  glory  for  that 
which  profits  not.     Ver.  L2.  Be  horrifi  as,  at  this, 

and  shudder,   and   be   BOW  dismayed,  saith  Jahveh.      Ver.    13. 

:•  double  evil  hath  my  people  done  ;  me  have  thev  forsaken, 
the  fountain  of  living  v.  ont  for  themselves  cisterns, 

broken  cisterns,  that  hold  no  water/'     In  the  preceding  vei 
the  father  1  with  the  backsliding  from  the  Lord  ;  in 

ver.  9  punishment  is  threatened  against  the  now-living  people 
of  Israel,  and  on  their  children's  children  after  them.  For  the 
people  in  its  boo  -t  future  generations  con- 

stitutes a  unity,  and  in  this  unity  a  moral  personality.  Since 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  transmit  themselves  to  the  children  and 
remoter  descendants,  sons  and  grandsons  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  fathers'  guilt,  that  is,  SO  long  as  they  share  the  dis- 
position of  their  ancestors.     The  coi,  i  of  this  moral  unity 

it  the  foundation  of  the  threatening.  That  the  present  race 
persists  in  the  fathers'  backsliding  from  the  Lord  is  clearly 
ex]  in  ver.  1  7  IT.     In  ;*  I  will  further  chide  or  strive,"  is 

intimated  implicit*  that  God  had  chidden  already  up  till  now 
or  even  earlier  with  the  fathers.  3*1,  contend,  when  said  of 
God,  is  actual  striving  or  chastening  with  all  kinds  of  punish- 
ment. This  must  God  do  as  the  righteous  and  holy  one;  for 
the  sin  of  the  people  is  an  unheard  of  sin,  seen  in  no  other 
people.  "  The  islands  of  the  Chittim  "  are  the  isles  and  coast 
lands  of  the  far  west,  as  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  6  ;  D*ri3  having  originally 
been  the  name  for  Cyprus  and  the  city  of  Cition,  see  in  Gen. 
x.  4.     In  contrast  with  these  distant  western   lands,  Kedar  is 
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mentioned  aa  representative  of  the  races  of  the  east.  The 
Kedarenes  lived  as  a  pastoral  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
ween  Arabia  Petrgeaand  Babylonia;  see  in  Gen.  xxv. 
13  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  21.  Peoples  in  the  two  opposite  regions  of 
the  world  arc  individualizingly  mentioned  instead  of  all  peoples. 
0313^  give  good  heed,  serves  to  heighten  the  expression. 
jn  =  cs  introduces  the  indirect  question;  cf.  Ew.  §  324,  c.  The 
unheard  of,  that  which  has  happened  amongst  no  people,  is  put 
interrogatively  for  rhetorical  effect.  Has  any  heathen  nation 
changed  its  gods,  which  indeed  are  not  truly  gods?  No;  no 
heathen  nation  has  done  this  ;  but  the  people  of  Jahveh,  Israel, 
has  exchanged  its  glory,  i.e.  the  God  who  made  Himself  known 
to  it  in  His  glory,  for  false  gods  that  are  of  no  profit.  1U3  is 
the  glory  in  which  the  invisible  God  manifested  His  majesty  in 
the  world  and  amidst  His  people.  Cf.  the  analogous  title  given 
to  God,  .syj'*  pK3j  Amos  viii.  7,  IIos.  v.  5.  The  exact  anti- 
thesis to  V"ri33  would  be  H'J'Sj  cf.  iii.  24,  xi.  13  ;  but  Jeremiah 
chose  ^VV  N^  to  represent  the  exchange  as  not  advantageous. 
God  showed  His  glory  to  the  Israelites  in  the  glorious  deeds 
of  His  omnipotence  and  grace,  like  those  mentioned  in  vers.  5 
and  6.  The  Baals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  D^K,  butD^K, 
nothings,  phantoms  without  a  being,  that  bring  no  help  or  profit 
to  their  worshippers.  Before  the  sin  of  Israel  is  more  fully  set 
forth,  the  prophet  calls  on  heaven  to  be  appalled  at  it.  The 
heavens  are  addressed  as  that  part  of  the  creation  where  the 
glory  of  God  is  most  brightly  reflected.  The  rhetorical  aim  is 
seen  in  the  piling  up  of  words.  3in,  lit.  to  be  parched  up,  to  be 
deprived  of  the  life-marrow.  Israel  has  committed  two  crimes : 
a.  It  has  forsaken  Jahveh,  the  fountain  of  living  water.  &p 
D*>n,  living  water,  i.e.  water  that  originates  and  nourishes  life,  is 

•  -  7  O  7  O 

a  significant  figure  for  God,  with  whom  is  the  fountain  of  life 
(Ps"  xxxvi.  10),  i.e.  from  whose  Spirit  all  life  comes.  Fountain 
of  living  water  (here  and  xvii.  13)  is  synonymous  with  well 
of  life  in  Prov.  x.  11,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27,  Sir.  xxi.  13.  b.  The 
other  sin  is  this,  that  they  hew  or  dig  out  wells,  broken,  rent, 
full  of  crevices,  that  hold  no  water.  The  delineation  keeps  to 
the  same  figure.  The  dead  gods  have  no  life  and  can  dispense 
no  life,  just  as  wells  with  rents  or  fissures  hold  no  water.  The 
two  sins,  the  forsaking  of  the  living  God  and  the  seeking  out 
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of  dead  gods,  cannot  really  be  separated.  Man.  created  by  God 
and  for  God,  cannot  live  without  God.  If  he  forsakes  the 
living  God,  he  passes  in  spite  of  himself  into  the  service  of  dead, 
unreal  gods.  Forsaking  the  living  God  is  eo  ipso  exchanging 
Him  for  an  imaginary  god.  The  prophet  sets  the  two  moments 
of  the  apostasy  from  God  side  by  side,  so  as  to  depict  to  the 
people  with  greater  fulness  of  light  the  enormity  of  their 
crime.  The  fact  in  ver.  11  that  no  heathen  nation  changes  its 
gods  for  others,  has  its  foundation  in  this,  that  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  are  the  creations  of  men,  and  that  the  worship  of  them 
is  moulded    by   the  carnal-mindedm  sinful    man  ;   so   that 

there  ia  less  inducement  to  change,  the  gods  of  the  different 
nations  being  in  nature  alike.  But  the  true  God  claims  to  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  do-s  not  permit  the 
nature  and  manner  of  His  worship  to  depend  on  the  fancies  of 
His  worshippers;  II*'  makes  demands  upon  men  that  run 
counter  to  carnal  nature,  insisting  upon  the  renunciation  of 
sensual  lusts  ami  cravings  and  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  and 
against  this  corrupt  carnal  nature  rebels.  Upon  this  reason  for 
the  fact  adduced.  Jeremiah  does  not  dwell,  hut  lavs  stress  on 
the  fact  itself.  This  he  does  with  the  view  of  bringing  out'the 
distinction,  wide  as  heav.n,  between  the  true  God  and  the  false 
gods,  to  the  shaming  of  the  idolatrous  people:   and   in   order,  at 

the  Bame  time,  to  scourge  the  follv  of  idolatry  bv  eivins  pro- 

»  ~  i 

minenee    to    the    contrast   between   the  glory  of  God   and    the 

nothingness  of  the  idols. 

Vers.  14-19.  V>y  this  double  sin  Israel  has  dra\Vn  on  its  own 
head  all  the  evil  that  has  befallen  it.  Nevertheless  it  will  not 
cease  its  intriguing  with  the  heathen  nations.  Ver.  14.  "Is 
id  a  servant?  is  he  a  home-born  slave?  why  is  lie  be- 
come a  booty  I  \  er.  15.  Against  him  roared  the  youne  lions, 
let  their  voice  be  heard,  and  made  his  land  a  waste  ;  his  cities 
were  burnt  up  void  of  inhabitants.  Ver.  16.  Also  the  sons  of 
Noph  and  Tahpanes  feed  on  the  crown  of  thy  head.  Ver.  17. 
Does  not  this  bring  it  upon  thee,  thy  forsaking  Jahveh  thy 
God,  at  the  time  when  He  led  thee  on  the  way  ?  Ver.  18.  And 
now  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  way  to  Egypt,  to  drink  the 
waters  of  the  Nile?  and  what  with  the  way  to  Assur,  to 
drink    the   waters  of    the    river?      Ver.    19.  Thy  wickedness 
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chastise*  thee,  and  tliy  backslidings  punish  thee;  then  know 
and  see  that  it  is  evil  and  bitter  to  forsake  Jahveh  thy  God, 
and  to  have  no  fear  of  me,  saith  the  Lord  Jahveh  of  hosts/ 

The  thought    from  vers.    11    1,;  i.s  this:  Israel  was  plundered 
and   abused   by  the   nations  like  a  slave.      To  characterize  such 
a  fate  as  in  direct   contradiction  to  its  destiny  is  the  aim  of  the 
question  :    [s  [srael  a  servant  !  i.e.  a  slave  or  a  house-born  serf. 
'-'.'  is   he  who  has    in  any  way  fallen  into  slavery,  fV3  T^  a 
slave  born  in  the  house  of  his  master.     The  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  slaves  does  not  consist  in  the  superior  value 
of  the  servant  born  in  the  house  by  reason  of  his  attachment  to 
the   house.     This  peculiarity  is  not  here  thought  of,  but  only 
the  circumstance  that  the  son  of  a  slave,  born  in  the  house,  re- 
mained a  slave  without  any  prospect  of  being  set  free  ;  while 
the  man  who  has  been  forced  into  slavery  by  one  of  the  vicis- 
situdes  of  life  might  hope  again  to  acquire  his  freedom  by  some 
favourable    turn    of    circumstances.       Another    failure    is    the 
attempt  of   Hitz.  to  interpret  TO  as  servant  of  Jahveh,  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  God  ;  for  this  interpretation,  even  if   we 
take  no  account  of   all  the  other  arguments  that  make  against 
i  .   is  rendered  impossible  by  JT2  T?».      That  expression  never 
means  the  son  of  the  house,  but  bv  unfailing  usao;e  the  slave 
born  in  the   house  of  his  master.     Now  the  people  of   Israel 
had  not  been  born  as  serf  in  the  land  of  Jahveh,  but  had  be- 
come *i-V,    .< .   slave,  in  Egypt  (Deut.  v.  15) ;  but  Jahveh  has 
redeemed  it  from  this  bondage  and  made  it  His  people.     The 
questions  suppose  a  state  of  affairs  that  did  not  exist.     This  is 
shown  by  the  next  question,  one  expressing  wonder  :   Why  then 
is  he  [it]  become  a  prey  ?      Slaves  are  treated  as  a  prey,  but 
Israel  was  no  slave  ;  why  then  has  such  treatment  fallen  to  his 
lot?      1'ioplteta  per  admirationem  quasi  de  re  nova  et  absurda 
sciscitatur.      An  scrvus  est  Israel?  atqui  erat  liber  pro?  cunctis 
gentibus,  erat  enim    jilius  primogenitus  Dei;    necesse  est  igitur 
queer  ere   aliam  causam,   cur  adeo   miser   sit  (Calv.).      Cf.  the 
similar  turn  of   the  thought  in  ver.  31.     How  Israel  became  a 
prey  is  shown  in  vers.  15  and  16.     These  verses  do  not  treat  of 
future  events,  but  of  what  has  already  happened,  and,  accord- 
in  rr  to  vers.  18  and  19,  will  still  continue.     The  imperff.  UNB* 
and  WT  alternate  consequently  with  the  perff.  «nj  and  nnaw, 
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and  are  governed  by  lA  n\n.  so  tliat  they  are  utterances  re- 
garding events  of  the  past,  which  have  been  and  are  still  re- 
peated. Lions  are  a  figure  that  frequently  stands  for  enemies 
thirsting  for  plunder,  who  burst  in  upon  a  people  or  land;  cf. 
Mic.  v.  7,  Isa.  v.  2\\  etc.  Roared  FTP,  against  him,  not,  over 
him  :  the  lion  roars  when  he  is  about  to  rush  upon  his  prey, 
Amos  iii.  4,  8  ;  Ps.  civ.  21  ;  Judg.-xiv.  5  ;  when  he  has  pounced 
upon  it  he  growls  or  grumbles  over  it;  cf.  Isa.  xxxi.  4. — In 
ver.  156  the  figurative  manner  passes  into  plain  statement. 
They  made  his  land  a  waste;  cf.  iv.  7,  xviii.  11),  etc.,  where 
instead  of  H*B>  we  have  the  more  ordinary  CVJ'.  The  Cheth. 
nnan  from  ^\  not  from  the  Ethiop.  raj  (Graf,  Ilitz.),  is  to 
retained  :  the  Keri  here,  as  in  xxii.  6,  is  an  unnecessary 
correction  :  <t\  Ew.  §  317,  «.  In  this  delineation  Jeremiah  has 
in  his  eye  chiefly  the  land  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  had  been 
ravaged   and   depopulated  by  the    Assyrians,  although 

Judah  had  often  Buffered  partial  devastations  by  enemies;  cf. 
1  Kings  xiv.  25. — Ver.  16.  Israel  has  had  to  submit  to  spolia- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  too.  The  present  reference 
to  tin*  Egyptians  is  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
phet's times, — from  the  fact,  namely,  that  just  as  Israel  and 
Judah  had  sought  the  help  of  Egypt  against  the  Assyrians 
(cf.  Hos.  vii.  11,  mi  King-  xvii.  1.  and  Isa.  XXX.  1-5,  xxx.  1)  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  so  now  in  Jeremiah's  times  .Judah  was 
expecting  and  seeking  help  from  the  same  quarter  against  the 
advancing  power  of  the  Chaldeans;  cf.  xxxvii.  7.  Noph  and 
Tahpanes  are  two  former  capitals  of  Egypt,  here  put  as  repre- 
senting the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs,  f]':,  in  Hos.  ix.  G  tjQ 
contracted  from  *jbp,  }fan<j>!i  or  Menoph,  is  Memphis,  the  old 
metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt,  made  by  Psammetichns  the  capital 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  Its  ruins  lie  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  Old  Cairo,  close  by  the  present  village 
of  Mitralicnnij,  which  is  built  amongst  the  ruins  ;  cf.  Brugsch 
Reiseberichte  uus  Egypten,  §  GO  ff.,  and  the  remarks  on  Hos. 
ix.  G  and  Isa.  xix.  13.  c:£~n,  elsewhere  spelt  as  here  in  the 
Keri  C":^-ri, — cf.  xliii.  7  ff.,  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14,  Ez.  xxx.  18, — 
was  a  strong  border  citv  on  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  xsile, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Adfyvai  (Herod,  ii.  20),  by  the  LXX. 
Taeniae;  see  in  Ezek.  xxx.  18.     A  part  of  the  Jews  who  had 
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remained  in  the  land  fled  hither  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  xliii.  7  IT.  Tpy  ipjn^  feed  upon  thy  crown  (lit. 
feed  on  thee  in  respect  of  thy  crown),  is  a  trope  for  igno- 
minious devastation  ;  for  to  shave  one  bald  is  a  token  of  dis- 
grace and  sorrow,  cf.  xlvii.  5,  xlviii.  37,  Isa.  iii.  17;  and 
with  this  Israel  is  threatened  in  Isa.  vii.  20.  njn,  to  eat  up  by 
grazing,  as  in  Job  xx.  26  and  xxiv.  21;  in  the  latter  passage 
in  the  sense  of  depopulari.  We  must  then  reject  the  conjec- 
tures of  .1.  D.  Mich.,  Hitz.,  and  others,  suggesting  the  sense: 
crush  thy  head  for  thee  ;  a  sense  not  at  all  suitable,  since  crush- 
ing the  head  would  signify  the  utter  destruction  of  Israel. — The 
laud  of  Israel  is  personified  as  a  woman,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fern,  suffix  in  SpJTV.  Like  a  land  closely  cropped  by  herds,  so 
is  Israel  by  the  Egyptians.  In  vi.  3  also  the  enemies  are  re- 
presented as  shepherds  coming  with  their  flocks  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  pitching  their  tents  round  about  the  city,  while  each 
Hock  crops  its  portion  of  ground.  In  xii.  10  shepherds  lay 
the  vineyard  waste. 

In  ver.  17  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  answered. 
J1NT  is  the  above-mentioned  evil,  that  Israel  had  become  a  prey 
to  the  foe.  This  thy  forsaking  of  Jahveh  makes  or  prepares 
for  thee.  H&W  is  neuter;  the  infin.  ^}V  is  the  subject  of  the 
clause,  and  it  is  construed  as  a  neuter,  as  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  23. 
The  fact  that  thou  hast  forsaken  Jahveh  thy  God  has  brought 
this  evil  on  thee.  At  the  time  when  He  led  thee  on  the  way. 
The  participle  Tr^0  is  subordinated  to  rty  in  the  stat.  constr.  as 
a  par  tic.  standing  for  the  prceterit.  durans ;  cf.  Ew.  §  337,  c. 
SpH3  is  understood  by  Ros.  and  Hitz.  of  the  right  way  (Ps.  xxv. 
8) ;  but  in  this  they  forget  that  this  acceptation  is  incompatible 
with  the  rUB,  which  circumscribes  the  leading  within  a  definite 
time.  God  will  lead  His  people  on  the  right  way  at  all  times. 
The  way  on  which  He  led  them  at  the  particular  time  is  the 
way  through  the  Arabian  desert,  cf.  ver.  6,  and  SJTj?  *s  to  ^e 
understood  as  in  Deut.  i.  33,  Ex.  xviii.  8,  xxiii.  20,  etc.  Even 
thus  early  their  fathers  forsook  the  Lord  :  at  Sinai,  by  the  wor- 
ship of  the  golden  calf ;  then  when  the  people  rose  against  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  the  desert  of  Paran,  called  a  rejecting  (K«?)  of 
Jahveh  in  Num.  xiv.  11 ;  and  at  Shittim,  where  Israel  joined 
himself   to  Baal  Peor,  Num.   xxv.   1-3.     The   forsaking   of 
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Jahveh  is  not  to  be  limited  to  direct  idolatry,  but  comprehends 
also  the  seeking  of  help  from  the  heathen;  this  is  shown  by 
the  following  18th  verse,  in  which  the  reproaches  are  extended 
to  the  present  hearing  of  the  people.  'W  "H"1"^  slf"^?,  lit.  what  is 
to  thee  in  reference  to  the  way  of  Egypt  (for  the  expression, 

IIos.  xiv.  9),  i.< .  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  way  of 
Egypt  \  Why  dost  thou  arise  to  go  into  Egypt,  to  drink  the 
water  of  the  Nile  \  ~"~V\  the  black,  turbid  stream,  is  a  name 
for  the  Nile,  taken  from  its  dark-grey  or  black  mud.  The 
Nile  is  the  life-giving  artery  of  Egypt,  on  whose  fertilizing 
waters  the  fruit  fulness  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depend. 
To  drink  the  waters  of  the  Nile  is  as  much  as  to  say  to  procure 
for  oneself  the  sources  .  I  JVpt's  life,  to  make  the  power  of 
I  ypt  useful  to  oneself.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  drinking  the 
waters  of  the  river,  i.e,  the  Euphrates.  What  is  meant  is  seek- 
ing  help   from    Egyptians  and  Assyrians.      The  water  of  the 

•  and  of  the  Euphrates  was  to  he  made  to  furnish  them 

with  that  which  the  fountain  of  living  water,  i.e.  .Jahveh  (ver. 
14),  supplied  to  them.  This  i-  an  old  sin,  and  with  it  Israel  of 
the  ten  tribes  is  upbraided  by  Eiosea  (vii.  ll.xii.  2).     From  this 

we  are  not  to  inter  '-that  hrre  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pr<  sent,  since  the  existing  [srael,  Judah,  was  surely  no  longer  a 
suitor   tor  th  .  already  grown   powerh 

(Ilitz.).  The  limitation  of  the  reproach  solely  to  the  past  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  terms  of  the  verse  and  with  the  context 
(ver.    19).  :    cannot    grammatically   be   translated: 

What  hadst  thou  to  do  with  the  way;  just  as  little  can  we 
make  T)®!1?  hath  ch  thee,  since  the  following:    know  and 

.  i<  then   utterly  unsuitable   to   it.      """-!?  and  ^n'2in  are 
not   futures,  hut   imperfect  .   expressing    what  is   wont  to 

happen  over  again  in  each  similar  case:  and  so  to  be  expressed 
in  English  by  the  present :  thy  wickedness,  i.e.  thy  wicked 
work,  chastises  thee.  The  wickedness  was  shown  in  forsaking 
Jahveh,  in  the  n  <--"-.  backslidings,  the  repeated  defection  from 
the  living  God  ;  cf.  iii.  22,  v.  6,  xiv.  7.  As  to  the  fact,  we 
have  no  historical  evidence  that  under  Josiah  political  alli- 
ance with  Egypt  or  Assyria  was  compassed  ;  but  even  if  no 
formal  negotiations  took  place,  the  country  was  certainly  even 
then  not  without  a  ['arty  to  build  its  hopes  on  one  or  other  of 
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the  great  powers  between  which  Judah  lay,  whenever  a  conflict 
amsc  with  either  oi  them.— ^1,  with  the  Vav  of  consecution 
(see  Ew.  §  347,  o)  :  Know  then,  and  at  last  comprehend,  that 
forsaking  the  Lord  thy  God  is  evil  and  bitter,  i.e.  bears  evil  and 
bitter  fruit,  prepares  bitter  misery  for  thee.  "  To  have  no  fear 
of  me"  corresponds  -  to  forsake,"  lit.  thy  forsaking,  as  second 
subject;  lit.:  and  the  no  fear  of  me  in  thee,  i.e.  the  fact  that 
thou  hast  no  awe  of  me.  VnriB,  a\ve  of  me,  like  Tina  in  Deut 
ii.  25. 

Vers.  20-25.  All  along  Israel  lias  been  refractory;  it  cannot 
and  will  not  cease  from  idolatry.  Ver.  20.  For 'of  old  time 
thou  hast  broken  thy  yoke,  torn  off  thy  bands;  and  hast  said  : 
1  will  not  serve;  but  upon  every  high  hill,  and  under  every 
green  tree,  thou  stretchedst  thyself  as  a  harlot.  Ver.  21.  Anil 
1  have  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  all  of  genuine  stock:  and  how 
hast  thou  changed  thyself  to  me  into  the  bastards  of  a  strange 
vine  !  Ver.  22.  Even  though  thou  washedst  thee  with  natron 
and  tookest  much  soap,  filthy  remains  thy  guilt  before  me,  saith 
the  Lord  Jahveh.  Ver.  2o.  How  canst  thou  say,  I  have  not 
defiled  me,  after  the  Baals  have  I  not  gone?  See  thy  way  in 
the  valley,  know  what  thou  hast  done— thou  lightfooted  camel 
filly,  entangling  her  ways.  Ver.  24.  A  wild  she-ass  used  to 
the  wilderness,  that  in  her  lust  panteth  for  air;  her  heat,  who 
shall  restrain  it  I  all  that  seek  her  run  themselves  weary ;  in  her 
month  they  will  find  her.  Ver.  25.  Keep  thy  foot  from  going 
barefoot,  and  thy  throat  from  thirst;  but  thou  sayest,  It  is 
useless  ■    no  ;    for    I    have  loved  strangers,  and  after  them    I 

I.-  o  7 

go. '  Ver.  20.  DTijJD,  fr0m  eternity,  i.e.  from  immemorial  anti- 
quity, has  Israel  broken  the  yoke  of  the  divine  law  laid  on  it, 
and  torn  asunder  the  bands  of  decency  and  order  which  the 
commands  of  God,  the  ordinances  of  the  Torah,  put  on,  to 
nurture  it  to  be  a  holy  people  of  the  Lord ;  torn  them  as  an 
untamed  bullock  (xxxi.  18)  or  a  stubborn  cow,  Hos.  iv.  lfi. 
nnoiDj  bands,  are  not  the  bands  or  cords  of  love  with  which 
God  drew  Israel,  Hos.  xi.  4  (Graf),  but  the  commands  of 
God  whose  part  it  was  to  keep  life  within  the  bounds  of  purity, 
and  to  hold  the  people  back  from  running  riot  in  idolatry.  On 
this  head  see  v.  5  ;  and  for  the  expression,  Ps.  ii.  3.  The 
Masoretes   have    taken   True*  and   vipro   for   the  1st   person, 
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pointing  accordingly,  and  for  "fa^t,  as  unsuitable  to  this,  they 
have  substituted  "tog*.  Ewald  has  decided  in  favour  of  these 
readings  ;  but  lie  is  thus  compelled  to  tear  the  verse  to  pieces 
and  to  hold  the  text  to  be  defective,  since  the  words  from  *7pwn 
onwards  are  not  in  keeping  with  what  precedes.  Even  if  we 
translate :  I  offend  [transgress]  not,  the  thought  does  not 
adapt  itself  well  to  the  preceding;  I  have  of  old  time  broken 
thy  yoke,  etc.  ;  nor  can  we  easily  reconcile  with  it  the  ground- 
ing  clause  ;  for  on  every  high  hill,  .  .  .  thou  layest  a  whoring 
where  Ew.  is  compelled  to  force  on  *3  the  adversative  si<». 
Most  commentators,  following  the  example  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.,  have  taken  the  two  verbs  for  2d  person;  and  thus 
is  maintained  the  simple  and  natural  thought  that  Israel  has 
broken  the  yoke  laid  on  it  by  God,  renounced  allegiance  to 
Him,  and  practised  idolatry  on  every  hand.  The  spelling 
WW,  %r-r:,  /.,..  the  formation  of  the  2d  pen.  perf.  with 
\  is  frequently  found  in  Jer.;  ef.  v.  ;;:;,  iii.  1,  iv.  19?  xiii.  21, 
etc.  It  is  really  the  fuller  original  spelling  *n  which  has 
been  preserved  in  Aramaic,  though  seldom  found  in  Hebrew ; 

in  Jen  it  must  be  accounted  an  Aramaism  :   cf.  Ew.  §   190   c  ; 

Gesen.  §  A  l.  2,  Rem.  4.     With  the  last  clause,  on  every  high 

hill,  etc.,  cf.  Hos.  iv.  13  an  1  Ezek.  vi.  13  with  the  comm.  on 
Deut.  xii.  2.      Stretches!    thyself    as  a    harlot  or  a  whorinff. 

•  o 

is  a  vivid  description  of  idolatry.  ty£  bend  oneself,  lie  down 
ad  cuitum,  like  KaraKXivcaOai,  incluuiri.  —  Ver.  21 .  In  this 
whoring  with  the  false  gods,  Israel  shows  its  utter  corrup- 
tion. I  have  planted  thee  a  noble  vine  ;  not,  with  noble  vines, 
as  we  translate  in  Jsa.  v.  2,  where  Israel  is  compared  to  a 
vineyard.  Here  Israel  is  compared  to  the  vine  itself,  a  vine 
which  Jahveh  has  planted;  cf.  Ps.  lxxx.  9,  Hos.  x.  1.  This 
vine  was  all  (rt?9,  in  its  entirety,  referred  to  JTrtfc,  as  collect.) 
genuine  seed  ;  a  proper  shoot  which  could  bear  good  grapes 
(cf.  Ezek.  xvii.  5)  ;  children  of  Abraham,  as  they  are  described 
in  Gen.  xviii.  19.  But  how  has  this  Israel  changed  itself  to 
me  (v,  dativ.  incommodi)  into  bastards  !  H*D  is  accus.,  depend- 
ent on  FOBTU .  for  tnjs  constr#  cf#  l6V  jjiL  25,  Ps.  cxiv.  8. 
D^D  sig.  not  shoots  or  twigs,  but  degenerate  sprouts  or  suckers. 
The  article  in  |23n  is  generic :  wild  shoots  of  the  species  of  the 
wild  vine ;  but  this  is  not  the  first  determining  word  ;  cf.  for 
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n  of  the  article  xiii. -1,  2  Sam.  sii.  30,  etc.,  Ew. 
§290, a8);  and  for  the  omission  of  the  article  with  nni,  cf.' 
.  §  293,  a.  Thus  are  removed  the  grammatical  difficulties 
that  led  Hit/.,  to  take  U1  n«  quite  unnaturally  as  vocative,  and 
Grai  to  alter  the  text.  "A  strange  vine"  is  an  interloping  vine, 
not  of  the  true,  genuine  stock  planted  by  Jahveh  (ver.  10)' 
and  which  bears  puis,, nous  berries  of  gall,  Deut.  xxxii.  32.— 
Ver.  22.  Though  thou  adoptedst  the  most  powerful  means  of 
purification,  yet  couldst  thou  not  purify  thyself  from  the  defile- 
ment of  thy  sins.  "in:,  natron,  is  mineral,  and  rrft  vegetable 
alkali,  zr.2;  introduces  the  apodosis;  and  by  the  participle  a 
lasting  condition  is  expressed.  This  word,  occurring  only  here 
in  the  O.  T..  sig.  in  Aram,  to  be  stained,  filthy,  a  sense  here 
very  suitable.  •«&,  before  me,  i.e.  before  my  eyes,  the  defile- 
ment of  thy  sins  cannot  be  wiped  out.  On  this  head  see  Isa. 
i.  13,  Ps.  li.  4,  9.— Ver.  23.  And  yet  Judali  professes  to  be 
pure  and  upright  before  God.  This  plea  Jeremiah  meets  by 
pointing  to  the  open   practising  of    idolatrous  worship.      The 

people  of   , Judali    personified  as  a  woman — n:ir  in   ver.  20 is 

addressed.  SpK  is  a  question  expressing  astonishment.  ViKB'M 
of  defilement  by  idolatry,  as  is  shown  by  the  next  explanatory 
clause  :  the  Baals  1  have  not  followed.  D^ya  is  used  geneti- 
cally for  strange  gods,  i.  16.  The  public  worship  of  Baal  had 
been  practised  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  under  Joram,  Ahaziah, 
ami  Athaliah  only,  and  had  been  extirpated  by  Jehu,  2  Kings 
x.  18  ff.  Idolatry  became  again  rampant  under  Ahaz  (by  his 
instigation),  Manasseh,  and  Anion,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
Josiah's  reign.  Josiah  began  to  restore  the  worship  of  Jahveh 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth 
that  he  was  able  to  complete  the  reformation  of  the  public  ser- 
vices. There  is  then  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  assuming 
that  there  was  yet  public  worship  of  idols  in  Judah  during  the 
first  five  years  of  Jeremiah's  labours.  We  must  not,  however, 
refer  the  prophet's  words  to  this  alone.  The  following  of  Baal 
by  the  people  was  not  put  an  end  to  when  the  altars  and  images 
were  demolished  ;  for  this  was  sufficient  neither  to  banish  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people  the  proneness  to  idolatry,  nor  utterly 
to  suppress  the  secret  practising  of  it.  The  answer  to  the  pro- 
testation of   the    people,  blinded    in  self-righteousness,  shows, 
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further,  that  the  grosser  publicly  practised  forms  had  not  vet 
disappeared.  l'  See  thy  way  in  the  valley."  Way,  i.e.  doing  and 
practising.  N^3  with  the  article  must  be  some  valley  known  for 
superstitions  cultivated  there ;  most  commentators  suggest 
rightly  the  valley  of  Ben  or  Bne-Hinnom  to  the  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  children  were  offered  to  Moloch  ;  see  on  vii.  31. 
The  next  words,  u  and  know  what  thon  hast  done,"  do  not,  taken 
by  themselves,  imply  that  this  form  of  idol-worship  was  yet  to 
be  met  with,  but  only  that  the  people  had  not  yet  purified 
themselves  from  it.  U,  however,  we  take  them  in  connection 
with  what  follows,  they  certainly  do  imply  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  practices  of  that  sort.  The  prophet  remonstrates  with 
the  people  for  its  passionate  devotion  to  idolatry  by  comparing 
it  to  irrational  animals,  which  in  their  season  of  heat  yield  them- 
selves to  their  instinct.  The  comparison  gains  in  pointedness 
by  his  addressing  the  people  as  a  camel-filly  and  a  wild  she- 
ass.  '?  rr-~  is  vocative,  co-ordinate  with  the  subject  of  address, 
and  means  the  young  filly  of  the  camel.  n?i?,  running  lightly, 
nimbly,  swiftly,  '"n  ":":•:,  intertwining.  i,e.  crossing  her  ways: 
rushing  right  and  left  on  the  paths  during  the  season  of 
heat.  Thus  Israel  ran  now  after  oik4  god,  now  after  another, 
deviating  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  from  the  path  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  Deut.  xxviii.  11.  To  delineate  yet  more 
sharply  the  unruly  passionateness  with  which  the  people  rioted 
in  idolatry,  there  is  added  the  figure  of  a  wild  ass  running  her- 
self weary  in  her  "heat,  llitz.  holds  the  comparison  to  be  so 
managed  that  the  figure  of  the  she-camel  is  adhered  to,  and 
that  this  creature  is  compared  to  a  wild  BSS  only  in  respect  of 
its  panting  for  air.  But  this  view  could  be  well  founded  only 
if  the  Keri  WSH  were  the  original  reading.  Then  we  might 
read  the  words  thus:  (like)  a  wild  ass  used  to  the  wilderness 
she  (the  she-camel)  pants  in  the  heat  of  her  soul  for  air.  But 
this  is  incompatible  with  the  Chetk.  te*M,  since  the  suffix 
points  back  to  ""-,  and  requires  15^03  r;sz  to  be  joined  with 
'?  ivis,  so  that  fiBMP  must  be  spoken  of  the  latter.  Besides, 
taken  on  its  own  account,  it  is  a  very  unnatural  hypothesis  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  she-camel  should  be  itself  compared  to  the 
gasping  of  the  wild  ass  for  breath  ;  for  the  camel  is  only  a 
figure  of  the  people,  and   ver.  24  is  meant  to  exhibit  the  un- 
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bridled  ardour,  not  of  the  camel,  but  of  the  people.  So  that 
with  the  rest  of  the  comm.  we  lake  the  wild  ass  to  be  a  second 
figure  for  the  people,  rns  differs  only  orthographically  from 
*"-<  the  usual  form  of  the  word,  and  which  many  codd.  have 
here.  This  is  the  wood  ass,  or  rather  wild  ass,  since  the  crea- 
ture  lives  on  steppes,  not  in  woods.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
with  a  white  belly,  and  forms  a  kind  of  link  between  the  deer 
Bpecies  and  the  ass  ;  by  reason  of  its  arrow-like  speed  not  easily 
caught,  and  untameable.  Thus  it  is  used  as  an  emblem  of 
boundless  love  of  freedom,  Gen.  xvi.  12,  and  of  unbridled 
licentiousness,  see  on  Job  xxiv.  5  and  xxxix.  5.  rns  as  nom. 
epiccen.  has  the  adj.  next  it,  1$,  in  the  masc,  and  so  too  in  the 
apposition  iBta  mK3  ;  the  fem.  appears  first  in  the  statement 
as  to  its  behaviour,  nBKP :  she  pants  for  air  to  cool  the  glow  of 
heat  within.  njKn  sig.  neither  copulation,  from  njK,  approach 
(Dietr.),  nor  cestus  libidinosus  (Schroed.,  Eos.)/'  The  sig. 
approach,  meet,  attributed  to  njK,  Dietr.  grounds  upon  the  Ags. 
gelimpan,  to  be  convenient,  opportune;   and  the  sig.  glow  is 

derived  from  the  fact  that  Jl  is  used  of  the  boiling  of  water. 
The  root  meaning  of  njK,  ^j\y  is,  according  to  Fleischer,  tem- 
pestuous fuit,  and  the  root  indicates  generally  any  effort  after 
the  attainment  of  the  aim  of  a  thing,  or  impulse;  from  which 
come  all  the  meanings  ascribed  to  the  word,  and  for  ruxn  in  the 
text  before  us  the  sig.  heat,  i.e.  the  animal  instinct  impelling  to 
the  satisfaction  of  sexual  cravings. 

In  ver.  2-ib  B^n?  is  variously  interpreted.  Thus  much  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  words  are  still  a  part  of  the  figure, 
i.e.  of  the  comparison  between  the  idolatrous  people  and  the 
wild  ass.  The  use  of  the  3d  person  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
direct  reference  of  the  words  to  Israel,  since  in  what  precedes 
and  in  what  follows  Israel  is  addressed  (in  2d  pers.).  BHh  can 
thus  mean  neither  the  new  moon  as  a  feast  (L.  de  Dieu,  Chr. 
B.  Mich.),  still  less  tempus  menstruum  (Jerome,  etc.),  but  month  ; 
and  the  suffix  in  BKHri  is  to  be  referred,  not  with  Hitz.  to  ~n:N\n, 
but  to  rra.*  The  suffixes  in  W"i?3»  and  ™W&  absolutely  de- 
mand this.  "Her  month"  is  the  month  appointed  for  the 
gratification  of  the  wild  ass's  natural  impulse,  i.e.,  as  Bochart 
rightly  explains  it  (Hievoz.  ii.  p.  230,  ed.  llos.),  mensis  quo 
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solent  sylcestres  asince  maris  appetitu  fervere.  The  meaning  of 
the  comparison  is  this  :  the  false  gods  do  not  need  anxiously  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  people  ;  in  its  unbridled  desires  it  gives 
itself  up  to  them;  cf.  iii.  2,  IIos.  ii.  7,  15.  With  this  is  suit- 
ably coupled  the  warning  of  ver.  25:  hold  back,  i.e,  keep  thy 
foot  from  getting  hare  (ri~)  is  subst.  not  adjective,  which  would 
have  had  to  be  fern.,  since  /T|  is  fern.),  and  thy  throat  from 
thirst,  viz.  by  reason  of  the  fever  of  running  after  the  idols. 
This  admonition  God  addresses  by  the  prophet  to  the  people. 
It  is  not  to  wear  the  sandals  off  its  feet  by  running  after  amours, 
nor  so  to  heat  its  throat  as  to  become  thirsty.  Hitz.  proposes  un- 
suitably, b  cause  in  the  face  of  the  context,  to  connect  tin4  going 
barefoot  with  the  visiting  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  thirsting  <.t' 
the  throat  (1  Kings  xviii.  2G)  with  incessant  calling  on  the  gods. 
The  answer  of  the  people  to  this  admonition  shows  clearly  that 
it  has  been  receiving  an  advice  against  running  after  the  e;ods. 
The  Chet,  ~:~\,%  evidently  a  copyist's  error  lor  5J3VW.  The 
people  rep  .       !  '-'  ^'-.  ■     \  ;■■  I'dtlim  (est),  /.,-.  hopele-s  ;    thv  ad\'ice  is 

all  in  vain:  v\'.  xviii,  1  2,  and  on  [sa.  Ivii.  LO.     The  meaning  is 

made  clearer  by  S,s  :  no;  lor  I  love  the  aliens,  etc.  D^t  are  not 
merely  strange  gods,  but  also  strange  peopl  .  Although 
idolatry  is  the  matter  chiefly  in  hand,  yet  it  was  so  bound  up 

with  intriguing  for  the  favour  of  the  heathen  nations  that  we 
cannot  exclude  from  the  words  some  reference  to  this  also. 

Vers.  26-28.  And  yet  idolatry  brings  to  the  people  only  dis- 
grace, giving  no  help  in  the  time  of  need.  Ver.  26.  "  As  a 
thief  is  shamed  when  he  is  taken,  so  is  the  house  of  Israel  put 
to  shame:  they,  their  kings  their  princes,  their  priests,  and 
their  prophets.  \  er.  iii.  Because  they  say  to  the  wood,  Thou 
art  my  father:  and  to  the  stone,  Thou  hast  borne  me:  for 
they  have  turned  to  me  the  back  and  not  the  face  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  their  trouble  they  say,  Arise,  and  help  us.  Ver.  28. 
Where  then  are  thv  gods  that  thou  hast  made  thee?  let  them 
arise,  if  they  can  help  thee  in  the  time  of  thy  trouble;  for  as 
many  as  are  thy  cities,  so  many  are  thy  gods,  Judah."  The 
thought  in  vers.  2b"  and  27a  is  this,  Israel  reaps  from  its 
idolatry  but  shame,  as  the  thief  from  stealing  when  he  is  caught 
in  the  act.  The  comparison  in  ver.  26  contains  a  universal 
truth  of  force  at  all  times.     The  perf.  uWifl  is  the  timeless  ex- 
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ssion  of  certainty  (Hitz.),  and  refers  to  the  past  as  well  as  to 

future     Just  as  already  in  past  time,  so  also  in  the  future. 

idolatry  brings  but  shame  and  confusion  by  the  frustration  of 

the  hopes  placed  in  the  false  gods.  The  "house  of  Israel"  is 
all  Israel  collectively,  and  not  merely  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tril  To  give  the  greater  emphasis  to  the  reproaches,  the 

leading  ranks  arc  mentioned  one  by  one.  B*!»fc,  not:  who  say 
but  because  (since)  they  say  to  the  wood,  etc.,  i.e.  because  tliev 
hold  imagt  s  of  wood  and  stone  for  the  gods  to  whom  they  owe 
life  and  being;  wh  i  Jahveh  alone  is  their  Creator  or  Father 
and  Genitor,  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  18;  Isa.  lxiv.  7;  Mai.  ii.  10.  }2N 
is  fern.,  and  thus  is  put  for  mother.  The  Keri  MJjn^  is  suo-- 
\y  by  the  preceding  D'HBN,  while  the  diet,  is  correct, 
and  is  to  be  read  ':«  .  inasmuch  as  each  one  severally  speaks 
thus. — With  "  for  they  have  turned"  follows  the  reason  of  the 
statement  that  Israel  will  reap  only  shame  from  its  idolatry. 
To  the  living  God  who  has  power  to  help  them  they  turn  their 
back  :  but  w  lien  distress  conies  upon  them  they  cry  to  Him  for 
help  <*:•-•-'  Htfip  as  in  Ps.  hi.  8).  But  then  God  will  send 
the  people  to  their  gods  (idols)  ;  then  will  it  discover  they  will 
not  help,  for  all  so  great  as  their  number  is.  The  last  clause 
of  ver.  28  runs  literally:  the  number  of  thy  cities  are  thy  gods 
become,  i.e.  so  great  is  the  number  of  thy  gods;  cf.  xi.  13. 
Judah  is  here  directly  addressed,  so  that  the  people  of  Judah 
may  not  take  for  granted  that  what  has  been  said  is  of  force 
for  the  ten  tribes  only.  On  the  contrary,  Judah  will  experience 
the  same  as  Israel  of  the  ten  tribes  did  when  disaster  broke 
over  it. 

Vers.  29-37.  Judah  lias  refused  to  let  itself  be  turned  from 
idolatry  either  by  judgments  or  by  the  warnings  of  the  prophets  ; 
nevertheless  it  holds  itself  guiltless,  and  believes  itself  able  to 
turn  aside  judgment  by  means  of  its  intrigues  with  Egypt. 
Ver.  29.  "  Wherefore  contend  ye  against  me?  ye  are  all  fallen 
away  from  me,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  30.  In  vain  have  I  smitten 
your  sons  ;  correction  have  they  not  taken  :  your  sword  hath 
devoured  your  prophets,  like  a  devouring  lion.  Ver.  31.  O 
race  that  ye  are,  mark  the  word  of  Jahveh.  Was  I  a  wilder- 
ness to  Israel,  or  a  land  of  dread  darkness?  Why  saith  my 
people,  We  wander  about,  come  no  more  to  thee  ?     Ver.  32. 
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Does  a  maiden  forget  her  ornament4;,  a  bride  her  girdle?  but 
mv  people  hath  forgotten  me  days  without  number.  Ver.  33. 
How  finely  thou  trimmest  thy  ways  to  seek  love !  therefore  to 
misdeeds  thou  accustomest  thy  ways.  Ver.  34.  Even  in  thy 
skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  the  souls  of  the  innocent  poor  ones; 
not  at  housebreaking  hast  thou  caught  them,  but  by  reason 
of  all  this.  Ver.  35.  And  thou  sayest,  I  am  innocent,  yea  His 
wrath  hath  turned  from  me:  behold,  I  will  plead  at  law  with 
thee  for  that  thou  hast  said,  I  have  not  sinned.  Ver.  3(). 
Why  run  nest  thou  so  hard  to  change  thy  way?  for  Egypt  too 
thou  shalt  come  to  shame,  as  thou  wast  put  to  shame  for 
Asshur.  Ver.  37.  From  this  also  shalt  thou  come  forth,  beating 
thy  hands  upon  thy  head  ;  for  Jahveh  rejecteth  those  in  whom 
thou  trustest,  and  thou  shalt   not   prosper  with  them."     The 

tion  in  ver.  29,  Wherefore  contend  ye  against  me?  implies 
that  the  people  contended  with  God  as  to  His  visitations,  mur- 
mured at  the  divine  chastisements  they  had  met  with  ;  not  as 
to  the  reproaches  addressed  to  them  on  account  of  their  idolatry 
(Hit/..,  Graf).     -'"!  with  Ln*.  contend,  dispute  against,  is  used  of 

murmuring  of  men  against  divine  visitations,  xii.  1,  Job 
xxxiii.  L3.  Judah  has  no  ground  for  discontent  with  the  Lord  ; 
for  they  have  all  fallen  away  from  Him,  and  (ver.  31)  let 
themselves  be  turned  to  repentance  neither  by  afflictions,  nor 
by  warnings,  nor  by  God's  goodness  to  them.  ^'V''?>  to  vanity, 
i.e.  without  effect,  or  in  vain.  Ilitz.  and  Graf  wish  to  refer 
"your  ■  to  the   able-bodied  youth   who    had   at  different 

times  been  slain  by  Jahveh  in  war.  The  LXX.-seem  to  have 
taken  it  thus,  expi  g  *np?  by  eSt'fao-#e  ;  for  the  third  pers. 

of  the  verb  will  not  agree  with  this  acceptation  of  "your  sons," 
since  the  reproach  of  not  having  taken  correction  could  not 
apply  to  such  as  had  fallen  in  war,  but  only  to  those  who  had 
escaped.  This  view  is  unquestionably  incorrect,  because,  as 
Ilitz.  admits,  the  subject,  those  addressed  in  -irii?y,  must  be  the 
people.  Hence  it  follows  of  necessity  that  in  KWa  too  the 
people  is  meant.  The  expression  is  similar  to  1^>V  *33,  Lev. 
xix.  18,  and  is  used  for  the  members  of  the  nation,  those  who 
constitute  the  people ;  or  rather  it  is  like  HTTCT  *33j  Joel  iv.  6, 
where  Judah  is  looked  on  by  the  prophet  as  a  unity.,  where  sons 
are  the  members  of  the  people.     fBflj  too,  is  not  to  be  limited 
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to  those  smitten  or  slain  in  war.  It  is  used  of  all  the  judg- 
ments with  which  God  visits  His  people,  of  sword,  pestilence 
famine,  failnreof  crops  drought,  and  of  all  kinds  of  diseases  • 
cL  Lev.  xxvi.  24  ft*.,  Pout,  xxviii.  22,  27  ff.  "IDID  is  instruction 
by  word  and  by  warning,  as  well  as  correction  by  chastisement. 
Most  comm,  take  the  not  receiving  of  correction  to  refer  to 
divine  punitive  visitations,  and  to  mean  refusal  to  amend  after 
such  warning  ;  Ros.,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  the  reference  to 
be  to  the  warnings  and  reproofs  of  the  prophets  ("1D1D  hie  instruc- 
tionem  valet,  ut  Prov.  v.  12,23  cet.).  But  both  these  references 
are  one-sided.  If  we  refer  "correction  have  they  not  taken" 
to  divine  chastisement  by  means  of  judgments,  there  will  be  no 
connection  between  this  and  the  following  clause:  your  sword 
devoured  vour  prophets;  and  we  are  hindered  from  restraining 
the  reference  wholly  to  the  admonitions  and  rebukes  of  the 
prophets  by  the  close  connection  of  the  words  with  the  first  part 
of  the  verse,  a  connection  indicated  by  the  omission  of  all 
particles  of  transition.  We  must  combine  the  two  references, 
and  understand  "HMD  both  of  the  rebukes  or  warnings  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  chastisements  of  God,  holding  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  the  correction  of  the  people  by  the  prophets 
that  Jer.  here  chiefly  kept  in  view.  In  administering  this  cor- 
rection the  prophets  not  only  applied  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
as  judgments  from  God  all  the  ills  that  fell  upon  them,  but 
declared  to  the  stiff-necked  sinners  the  punishments  of  God,  and 
by  their  words  showed  those  punishments  to  be  impending: 
e.g.  Elijah,  1  .Kings  xvii.  and  xviii.,  2  Kings  i.  9  ff. ;  Elisha, 
2  Kings  ii.  23  ;  the  prophet  at  Bethel,  1  Kings  xiii.  4.  Thus 
this  portion  of  the  verse  acquires  a  meaning  for  itself,  which 
simplifies  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  third  clause,  and 
we  gain  the  following  thought :  I  visited  you  with  punish- 
ments, and  made  you  to  be  instructed  and  reproved  by  prophets, 
but  ye  have  slain  the  prophets  who  were  sent  to  you.  Nehe- 
miah  puts  it  so  in  ix.  26 ;  but  Jeremiah  uses  a  much  stronger 
expression,  Your  sword  devoured  your  prophets  like  a  lion 
which  destroys,  in  order  to  set  full  before  the  sinners'  eyes  the 
savage  hatred  of  the  idolatrous  people  against  the  prophets  of 
God.  Historical  examples  of  this  are  furnished  by  1  Kings 
xviii.  4,  13,  xix.  10,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  21  ff.,  2  Kings  xxi.  16, 
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Jer.  xxvi.  23.  The  prophet's  indignation  grows  hotter  as  lie 
brings  into  view  God's  treatment  of  the  apostate  race,  and  sots 
before  it,  to  its  shame,  the  divine  long-suffering  and  love,  "fan 
cr.x,  ()  [feneration  ye  !  English:  ()  generation  that  ye  are!  (cf. 
Ew.  §327,  a),  is  the  cry  of  indignation;  cf.  Dent,  xxxii.  5,  where 
M<>ses  calls  the  people  a  perverse  foolish  generation.  *fcp  :  see, 
observe,  give  herd  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  This  verb  is  often 
used  of  perceptions  by  any  sense,  ;i^  expressive  of  that  sense 
by  which  men  apprehend  most  of  the  things  belonging  to  the 
outward  world.  Have  I  been  for  Israel  a  wilderness,  ue.  an 
unfruitful  soil,  offering  neither  means  of  support  nor  shelt 
This  question  contains  a  li1  tnd  is  as  much  as  to  say  :  have 

not  I  richly  blessed  [srael  with  earthly  goods?  Or  a  land  of 
dread  darkness  I  il^BKO,  lit.  a  darkness  sent  by  Jail  veil  ;  cf. 
the  analogous  form  "i>rz~""_".  ( 'ant.  viii.  6.1  The  desert  is  so 
called  not  merely  because  it  is  pathless  (.lob  iii.  23),  but  as  a 
land  in  which  the  traveller  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  deadly 
danger.-;  cf.  vcr.  6  and  Ps.  lv.  5.  Why  then  will  His  people 
insist  on  being  quil  of  Him  I  We  roam  about  unfettered  (as 
to  1V1,  on   bios.  \ii.  1),  /..  .  we  will    no   longer   bear  the   yoke 

of  His  law:  cf.  ver.  20.  By  a  comparison  breathing  love  and 
longing  sadness,  the  prophet  seeks  to  bring  bom"  to  the  heart 
of  the  people  a  feeling  of  the  unnaturalness  of  their  behaviour 

towards  the  Lord  their  God.  Does  a  bride,  then,  forget  her 
ornaments  I  etc.  ^~*-""),  found  besides  in  [sa.  iii.  20,  is  the 
ornamental  girdle  with  which  the  bride  adorns  herself  on  the 
wedding-day  ;  cf.  [sa.  iii.  20  with  xlix.  is.  God  is  His  people's 
best  adornment  :  to  Him  it  owes  all  the  precious  possessions  it 
has.  It  should  keep  fast  hold  of  Hun  as  its  most  priceless 
treasure,  should  prize  Him  more  highly  than  the  virgin  her 
jewels,  than  the  bride  her  girdle.  Uut  instead  of  this  it  has 
forgotten  its  (iod,  and  that  not  for  a  brief  time,  but  throughout 

1  Ewald,  Gram.  $  l'7o.  <•,  proposes  to  read  with  the  I. XX.  n-T^N^.  be- 
cause (he  says)  it  is  nowhere  possible,  at  least  not  in  the  language  of  the  pro- 
phets, for  the  name  Jah  (God)  to  express  in  But  this  is  not 
to  the  point.  Although  a  darkness  sent  by  Jah  he  a  ^rreat  darkness,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  name  Jah  is  used  merely  to  express  greatness.  But  by 
rrtfT  riDTin,  l  Sam.  xxvi.  12,  it  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  that  darkness  of 
Jah  means  a  darkness  sent  or  spread  out  by  Jah. 
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countless  .lavs.  DW  ia  accus.  of  duration  of  time.  Jeremiah 
uses  this  figure  besides,  as  Oalv.  observed,  to  pave  the  way  for 
what  comes  next.  Volebat  enim  Judosos  conferre  mulieribus 
adulteris,  qua  dam  feruntur  effreni  sua  libidine,  rapiuntur  post 
8U08  vagos  arm  i 

In  ver.  33  the  style  of  address  is  ironical.  How  good  thou 
makest  thy  way  !  Le.  how  well  thou  knowest  to  choose  out  and 
follow  the  right  way  to  seek  love.  SJT;  y&n  sig.  usually: 
strive  after  a  good  walk  and  conversation ;  cf .  vii.  3,  5,  xviii.  11 
etc.;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  the  right  way  for  gaining 
the  end  in  view.  "  Love"  here  is  seen  from  the  context  to  be 
love  to  the  idols,  intrigues  with  the  heathen  and  their  gods. 
Seek  love  — strive  to  gain  the  love  of  the  false  gods.  To  at- 
tain this  end  thou  hast  taught  thy  ways  misdeeds,  i.e.  accus- 
tomed thy  ways  to  misdeeds,  forsaken-  the  commandments  of 
thy  God  which  demand  righteousness  and  the  purifying  of  one's 
life,  and  accommodated  thyself  to  the  immoral  practices  of 
the  heathen.  Hijnn,  with  the  article  as  in  iii.  5,  the  evil  deeds 
which  are  undisguisedly  visible  ;  not:  the  evils,  the  misfortunes 
which  follow  thee  closely,  as  Ilitz.  interprets  in  the  face  of 
the  context.  For  in  ver.  34  we  have  indisputable  evidence  that 
the  matter  in  hand  is  not  evils  and  misfortunes,  but  evil  deeds 
or  misdemeanours  ;  since  there  the  cleaving  of  the  blood  of 
innocent  souls  to  the  hems  of  the  garments  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  basest  "  evils,"  and  as  such  is  introduced  by  the  E3  of  gra- 
dation. The  "  blood  of  souls  "  is  the  blood  of  innocent  mur- 
dered men,  which  clings  to  the  skirts  of  the  murderers'  clothes. 
D?3J3  are  the  skirts  of  the  flowing  garment,  Ezek.  v.  3 ;  1  Sam. 
xv.  27 ;  Zech.  viii.  23.  The  plural  WV1M  before  tn  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  rrittJSJ  is  the  principal  idea.  D^X  are  not 
merely  those  who  live  in  straitened  circumstances,  but  pious 
oppressed  ones  as  contrasted  with  powerful  transgressors  and 
oppressors  ;  cf.  Ps.  xl.  18,  lxxii.  13  f.,  Ixxxvi.  1,  2,  etc.  By 
the  next  clause  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  slain  being  innocent.  The  words  :  not  nnnnt33,  at 
housebreaking,  thou  tookest  them,  contain  an  allusion  to  the  law 
in  Ex.  xxii.  1  and  onwards  ;  according  to  which  the  killing  of 
a  thief  caught  in  the  act  of  breaking  in  was  not  a  cause  oi 
blood-guiltiness.     The  thought  runs  thus :  The  poor  ones  thou 
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Jiast  slain  were  no  thieves  or  robbers  whom  thou  hadst  a  right 
to  slay,  but  Guiltless  pious  men  :  and  the  killing  of  them  is  a 
crime  worthv  of  death.   Ex.  xxi.  12.    The  last  words  n?s-?3  ?y  '3 

•/  T  - 

are  obscure,  and  have  been  very  variously  interpreted.  Changes 
upon  the  text  are  not  to  the  purpose.  For  we  get  no  help  from 
the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  of  the  Syr.  and  Arab.,  which  seem 
to  have  read  HpK  as  i"^x,  and  which  have  translated  hpvt  oak  or 
terebinth  ;  since  "  upon  every  oak"  gives  no  rational  meaning. 
Nor  from  the  connecting  of  the  words  with  the  next  verse 
(Venem.,  Sclinur..  U«>s.,  and  others):  yet  with  all  this,  or  in 
spite  of  all  this,  thou  saidst  ;  since  neither  docs  *3  mean  yety 
nor  can  the  1  before  v")ENn,  Ml  this  connection,  introduce  the 
sequel  thought.  The  words  manifestly  belong  to  what  goes 
before,  and  contain  a  contrast  :  not  in  breaking  in  by  night  thou 
tookest  them,  but  upon,  or  on  account  of  all  this.  sV  in  the  sig. 
upon  gives  a  suitable  sense  only  if,  with  Abarb.,  Ew\,  Nag., 
we  refer  ~SN*  to  t,'z:zz  and  take  lTSi":  as  1st  pen.:  I  found 
it  (the  blood  of  the  slain  souls)  not  on  the  place  where  the 
murder  took  place,  but  upon  all  these,  9C.  lappets  of  the  clothes, 
borne  openly  for  display.  But  even  without  dwelling  on 
the  fact  that  rnniTO  does  not  mean  the  scene  of  a  murder  or 
breaking  in,  this  explanation  is  wrecked  on  the  nnmistakeably 
manifest  allusion  to  the  law,  2::n  VMf  rrr^iz  DK,  Ex.  xxi.  1, 
which  is  ignored,  or  at  least  obscured,  by  that  view.  The  allu- 
sion to  this  ]  of  the  law  shows  that  D'HX'fr  is  not  1st  but 
2d  pers.,  and  that  the  suffix  refers  to  the  innocent  poor  who 
were  slain.  Therefore,  with  Ilitz.  and  Graf,  we  take  "/SI  ?V 
n?X  in  the  sig.  "  on  account  of  all  this,"  and  refer  the  "  all 
this"  to  the  idolatry  before  mentioned.  Consequently  the 
words  bear  this  meaning  :  Not  for  a  crime  thou  killedst  the 
poor,  but  because  of  thine  apostasy  from  God  and  thy  forni- 
cation with  the  idols,  their  blood  cleaves  to  thy  raiment.  The 
words  seem,  as  Calv.  surmised,  to  point  to  the  persecution  and 
slaying  of  the  prophets  spoken  of  in  ver.  30,  namely,  to  the 
innocent  blood  with  which  the  godless  king  Manasseh  filled 
Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xxi.  16,  xxiv.  4 ;  seeking  as  he  did  to 
crush  out  all  opposition  to  the  abominations  of  idolatry,  and 
finding  in  his  way  the  prophets  and  the  godly  of  the  land,  who 
by  their  words  and  their  lives  lifted  up  their  common  testimony 
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against  the  Idolaters  and  their  abandoned  practices. — Ver.  35. 
Yet  withal  the  people  holds  itself  to  be  guiltless,  and  deludes 
itself  with  the  belief  that  God's  wrath  has  turned  away  from 
it,  because  it  has  for  long  enjoyed  peace,  and  because  the 
judgment  of  devastation  of  the  land  by  enemies,  threatened  by 
the  earlier  prophets,  had  not  immediately  received  its  fulfil- 
ment. For  this  self-righteous  confidence  in  its  innocence,  God 
will  contend  with  His  people  nniX  for  Tjns  as  in  i.  16). — Ver. 
36  f.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  proud  security  Judah  seeks  to  assure 
itself  against  hostile  attacks  by  the  eager  negotiation  of  alliances. 
This  thought  is  the  link  between  ver.  35  and  the  reproach  of 
ver.  36.  Why  runnest  thou  to  change  thy  way?  vffl  for 
vTXn,  from  >?K,  go,  with  *JNp,  go  impetuously  or  with  strength, 
i.e.  go  in  haste,  run ;  cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  19.  To  change,  shift 
(nirj')  one's  way,  is  to  take  another  way  than  that  on  which 
one  has  hitherto  gone.  The  prophet's  meaning  is  clear  from  the 
second  half  of  the  verse:  "  for  Egypt,  too,  wilt  thou  come  to 
shame,  as  for  Assyria  thou  hast  come  to  shame."  Changing 
the  wav,  is  ceasing  to  seek  help  from  Assyria  in  order  to  form 
close  relations  with  Egypt.  The  verbs  ^3PI  and  JjiBa  show 
that  the  intrigues  for  the  favour  of  Assyria  belong  to  the  past, 
for  the  favour  of  Egypt  to  the  present.  Judah  was  put  to 
shame  in  regard  to  Assyria  under  Ahaz,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  21  ; 
and  after  the  experience  of  Assyria  it  had  had  under  Hezekiah 
and  Manasseh,  there  could  be  little  more  thought  of  looking  for 
help  thence.  But  what  could  have  made  Judah  under  Josiah,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Jeremiah,  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Egypt, 
considering  that  Assyria  was  at  that  time  already  nearing  its 
dissolution?  Graf  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  is 
here  keeping  in  view  the  political  relations  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim,  in  which  and  for  which  time  he  wrote  his  book, 
rather  than  those  of  Josiah's  times,  when  the  alliance  with 
Asshur  was  still  in  force  ;  and  that  he  has  thus  in  passing  cast  a 
stray  glance  into  a  time  influenced  by  later  events.  But  the 
opinion  that  in  Josiah's  time  the  alliance  with  Asshur  was  still 
existing  cannot  be  historically  proved.  Josiah's  invitation  to 
the  passover  of  all  those  who  remained  in  what  had  been  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  does  not  prove  that  he  exercised  a 
kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  provinces  that  had  formerly  be- 
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longed  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  a  thing  ho  could  have  done 
only  as  vassal  of  Assyria  ;  see  against  this  view  the  remarks  on 
2  Kings  xxiii.  15  ff.  As  little  does  his  setting  himself  against 
the  now  mighty  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Megiddo  show  clearly  that 
he  remained  faithful  to  the  alliance  with  Asshur  in  spite  of  the 
disruption  of  the  Assj  nan  empire  ;  see  against  this  the  remarks 
(mi  2  Kmgs  xxiii.  29  f.  Historically  only  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  Jehoiakim  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Pharaoh  Necho, 
and  that  he  was  a  vassal  of  Egypt  During  the  period  of  this 
subjection  the  formation  of  alliances  with  Egypt  was  for  Judah 
out  of  the  question.  Such  a  case  could  happen  only  when 
Jehoiakim  had  become  subject  to  the  Chaldean  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  was  cherishing  the  plan  of  throwing  off  the 
Chaldean  yoke.  But  the  reference  of  the  words  to  this  design 
is  devoid  of  the  faintest  probability,  vers.  35  and  36;  and  the 
discourse  throughout  is  far  from  giving  tin-  impression  that 
Judah  had  already  lost  its  political  independence;  they  rather 
imply  that  the  kingdom  was  under  the  sway  neither  i  E  A  Syrians 
nor  Egyptians,  hut  was  still  politically  independent.  We  may 
ry  plausibly  refer  to  Josiah's  time  the  resolution  to  give  up 
all  trust  in  the  assistance  of  Assyria  ami  to  court  the  favour  of 
Egypt  We  need  not  seek  tor  the  outward  inducement  to 
this  in  the  recognition  of  the  beginning  decline  of  the  Assyrian 
power;  it  might  equally  well  lie  in  the  growth  of  the  Egyptian 
state.  That  the  power  of  Egypt  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  is  made  clear  by  Pharaoh  Xecho's 
enterprise  against  Assyria  in  the  last  year  of  Josiah,  from  Xecho's 
march  towards  the  Euphrates.  Josiah's  setting  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  advance  of  the  Egyptians,  which  cost  him  his 
life  at  Megiddo,  neither  proves  that  Judah  was  then  allied  with 
Assyria  nor  excludes  the  possibility  of  intrigues  for  Egypt's 
favour  having  already  taken  place.  It  is  perfectly  possiblv  that 
the  taking  of  Manasseh  a  captive  to  Babylon  by  Assyrian 
generals  may  have  shaken  the  confidence  in  Assyria  of  the 
idolatrous  people  of  Judah,  and  that,  their  thoughts  turning  to 
Egypt,  steps  may  have  been  taken  for  paving  the  way  towards 
an  alliance  with  this  great  power,  even  although  the  godly 
king  .Josiah  took  no  part  in  these  proceedings.  The  prophet's 
warning  against  confidence  in  Egypt  and  against  courting  its 
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alliance,  is  given  in  terms  so  general  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  c<  rtain  conclusions  either  with  regard  to  the  principles 
of  Josiah's  government  or  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  which  Jeremiah  was  keeping  in  view. — Ver.  37.  Also 
from  this,  /.  .  E  ypt,  shalt  thou  go  away  (come  back),  thy  hands 
upon  thy  bead,  i.e.  beating  them  on  thy  head  in  grief  and  dis- 
may (cf.  for  this  gesture  2  Sam.  xiii.  1CJ).  nj  refers  to  Egypt, 
thought  of  as  a  people  as  in  xlvi.  8,  [sa.  xix.  16,  25;  and  thus 
is  removed  Hitz.'s  objection,  that  in  that  case  we  must  have  DNT. 
D^nrpap,  obj  ^cts  of  confidence.  The  expression  refers  equallv 
to  Egypt  and  to  Assyria.  As  God  has  broken  the  power  of 
Assyria,  so  will  He  also  overthrow  Egypt's  might,  thus  making 
all  trust  in  it  a  shame.     cnS   jn  reference  to  them. 

Chap.  iii.  1—5.  As  a  divorced  woman  who  has  become  another 
man's  wife  cannot  return  to  her  first  husband,  so  Judah,  after 
it  has  turned  awav  to  other  cods,  will  not  be  received  ajjain  by 
Jahveh  ;  especially  since,  in  spite  of  all  chastisements,  it  adheres 
to  its  evil  ways.  Ver.  1.  "Hesaith,  If  a  man  put  away  his 
wife,  and  she  go  from  him,  and  become  another  man's,  can  lie 
return  to  her  again?  would  not  such  a  land  be  polluted?  and 
thou  hast  whored  with  many  partners;  and  wouldst  thou  return 
to  me?  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  2.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  the 
bare-topped  hills  and  look,  wdiere  hast  thou  not  been  lien  with ; 
on  the  ways  thou  sattest  for  them,  like  an  Arab  in  the  desert, 
and  pollutedst  the  land  by  thy  whoredoms  and  by  thy  wicked- 
ness. Ver.  3.  And  the  showers  were  withheld,  and  the  latter 
rain  came  not ;  but  thou  hadst  the  forehead  of  an  harlot  woman, 
wouldst  not  be  ashamed.  Ver.  4.  Ay,  and  from  this  time 
forward  thou  criest  to  me,  My  father,  the  friend  of  my  youth 
art  thou.  Ver.  5.  Will  he  alway  bear  a  grudge  and  keep  it  up 
for  ever?  Behold,  thou  speakest  thus  and  dost  wickedness  and 
earnest  it  out."  This  section  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
discourse  in  chap,  ii.,  and  forms  the  conclusion  of  it.  That  this 
is  so  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  a  new  discourse,  introduced 
by  a  heading  of  its  own,  begins  with  ver.  G.  The  substance  of 
the  fifth  verse  is  further  evidence  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  the 
rejection  of  Judah  by  God  declared  in  that  verse  furnishes  the 
suitable  conclusion  to  the  discourse  in  chap,  ii.,  and  briefly  shows 
how  the  Lord  will  plead  with  the  people  that  holds  itself  blame- 
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less  (ii.  35).1  But  it  is  somewhat  singular  to  find  the  connection 
made  by  means  of  "ibtO,  which  is  not  translated  by  the  LXX. 
or  Syr.,  and  is  expressed  by  Jerome  by  vuhjo  (Oritur.  Kos. 
would  make  it,  after  Rashi,  possem  dicere,  Raski's  opinion  being 
that  it  stands  for  IDv  ^  B*.  In  this  shape  the  assumption  can 
hardly  be  justified.  It  might  be  more  readily  supposed  that  the 
infinitive  stood  in  the  sense  :  it  is  to  be  said,  one  may  say,  it 
must  be  affirmed  ;  but  there  is  against  this  the  objection  that 
this  use  of  the  infinitive  is  never  found  at  the  beginning  of  a 
now  train  of  thought.  The  only  alternative  is  with  Maur.  and 
Ilitz.  to  join  "i-Ns  with  what  precedes,  and  to  make  it  dependent 
on  the  verb  OHO  in  ii.  37  :  .lahveh  hath  rejected  those  in  whom 
thou  trust  that  thon  shalt  not  prosper  with  them ;  for  Ik' 

says :  As  a  wife,  after  the  has  been  put  away  from  her  husband 
and  has  been  joined  to  another,  cannot  be  taken  hark  again  by 

her  first   husband,  so   art   thou   thrust  away  for  thy  whoredom. 

The  rejection  of  Judah  by  (i<  1  is  not,  indeed,  declared  expressis 
V(  rbis  in  vers.  l-.rn  but  is  clearly  enough  contained  there  in  Bub- 
stance.     B  .  "the  rejection  of  the  people's  sureties  (ii.  ;>7) 

involves  that  of  the  peopl  (Hitz.).    ibN?,  indeed,  is  not 

universally  used  after  verbis  dicendi  alone,  but  frequently  stands 
after  very  various  antecedent  verbs,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
very  variously  expressed  in  English;  <.</.  in  Josh.  xxii.  11  it 
nomes  all'!'  ^,:-\  they  heard:  as  follows,  or  these  words;  in 
"J  Sam.  iii.  12  we  have  it  twice,  once  after  the  words,  he  sent 
messengers   to    David   t  and  cause  them  say  to  him,  :i 

second   time  in  the  f    namely;   in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  11   with 

tl»e   force  of:   for  he   said  or  thought.       It  is  used   here  in  a 

1  The  contrary  assertion  of  Ew.  and  N  that  these  verses  do  not 

belong  to  what  precedes,   I  istitute  the  beginning  of  the  next  dis- 

course (chap,  iii.-vi.).  rests  upon  an  en  \  iew  of  the  train  of  thought 

in  this  .'.     .        ii  meagre  BUpport  a.-  n  obtains  involves  a  viola- 

tion of  usage  in  interpreting  »?N  2".  nn  to  me,  and  needs 

further  the  arbitrary  critical  assertion  that  the  heading  in  iii.  (J :  and  Jahveh 
said  to  me  in  the  days  :i  put  by  a  copyist  in  the  wrong 

place,  and  that  it  ought  to  stand  before  ver.  1. — Nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  the  assumption  of  .).  D.  Mich,  and  Graf, that  at  ver.  1  the  text  has  been 
mutilated,  and  that  by  an  oversight  *7R  mrp  "CI  \T1  has  dropped  out; 
and  this  assumption  also  contradicts  the  fact  that  vers.  1-0  can  neither 
contain  nor  be^in  any  new  prophetic  utterance. 
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manner  analogous  to  this :  he  announces  to  thee,  makes  known 
to  thee.— The  comparison  with  the  divorced  wife  is  su "tested 
by  the  law  in  Dent.  xxiv.  1-4.  Here  it  is  forbidden  that  a  man 
shall  take  in  marriage  again  his  divorced  wife  after  she  has  been 
married  to  another,  even  although  she  has  been  separated  from 
her  second  husband,  or  even  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
latter;  and  re-marriage  of  this  kind  is  called  an  abomination 
before  the  Lord,  a  thing  that  makes  the  land  sinful.  The 
question,  May  lie  yet  return  to  her  ?  corresponds  to  the  words 
of  the  law  :  her  husband  may  not  again  (21Bv)  take  her  to  be 
his  wife.  The  making  of  the  land  sinful  is  put  by  Jer.  in 
stronger  words  :  this  land  is  polluted  ;  making  in  this  an  allusion 
to  Lev.  xviii.  25,  "J  7,  where  it  is  said  of  similar  sins  of  the  flesh 
that  they  pollute  the  land. 

With  "and  thou  hast  whored"  comes  the  application  of  this 
law  to  the  people  that  had  by  its  idolatry  broken  its  marriage 
vows  to  its  God.  HJJ  is  construed  with  the  accus.  as  inEzek.  xvi. 
28.  E'>n,  comrades  in  the  sense  of  paramours;  cf.  Hos.  ill  -  1. 
D'Sri,  inasmuch  as  Israel  or  Judah  had  intrigued  with  the  gods 
of  many  nations.  vK  iSW)  is  infin.  abs.,  and  the  clause  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  question  :  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  thou  mayest 
return  to  me  ?  The  question  is  marked  only  by  the  accent;  cf. 
Ew.  §  328,  a.  and  Gesen.  §  131,  4,  b.  Syr.,  Targ.,  Jerome,  etc. 
have  taken  3i&n  as  imperative  :  return  again  to  me  ;  but  wrongly, 
since  the  continuity  is  destroyed.  This  argument  is  not  answered 
by  taking  i  copuL  adversatively  with  the  sig.  yet<;  it  is  on  the 
contrary  strengthened  by  this  arbitrary  interpretation.  The 
call  to  return  to  God  is  incompatible  with  the  reference  in 
ver.  2  to  the  idolatry  which  is  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  show  it  that  God  has  cause  to  be  wroth.  "  Look  but  to  the 
bare-topped  hills."  DSB^,  bald  hills  and  mountains  (cf.  Isa. 
xli.  18),  were  favoured  spots  for  idolatrous  worship;  cf.  Hos. 
iv.  13.  When  hast  not  thou  let  thyself  be  ravished?  i.e.  on 
all  sides.  For  njw  the  Masoretes  have  here  and  everywhere 
substituted  roW/see  Deut.  xxviii.  30,  Zech.  xiv.  2,  etc.  The 
word  is  here  used  for  spiritual  ravishment  by  idolatry;  here 
represented  as  spiritual  fornication.  Upon  the  roads  thou  sattest, 
like  a  prostitute,  to  entice  the  passers-by;  cf.  Gen.  xxxvin.  14, 
Prov.  vii.  12.      This  figure  corresponds  in  actual  fact  to  the 
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erection  of  idolatrous  altars  at  the  corners  of  tlie  streets  and  at 
the  gates  :  2  Kings  xxiii.  8  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  25.  Like  an  Aral)  in  the 
desert,  i.e.  a  Bedouin,  who  lies  in  wait  for  travellers,  to  plunder 
them.  The  Bedouins  wore  known  to  the  ancients,  cf.  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  48,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  28,  precisely  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  this  day  by  travellers. — By  this  idolatrous  course  Israel 
desecrated  the  land.  The  plural  form  of  the  Buffix  with  the 
singular  nui  |  i  be  explained  by  the  resemblance  borne  both 
in  sound  and  meaning  (an  abstract)  by  the  termination  rw 
to  the  plural  nl  |  cf.  ver.  8,  Zeph.  iii.  20,  and  K\v.  §  259,  l>. 
T]n>n  refers  to  the  moral  enormities  bound  up  with  idolatry, 
e.g.  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  ii.  3  The  sheddinc 

of  blood  is  represented  as  defilement  of  the  land  in  Num.  xxxv. 
33. — Ver.  .").  But  the  idolatrous  race  was  not  to  be  brought  to 
reflection  or  turned  from  its  evil  ways,  even  when  judgment 
fell  upon  it.  (>  1  chastised  it  by  withholding  the  rain,  by 
drought  ;  cf.  xiv.  1  ft'.,  Amos  iv.  7  ft'.  MW,  rain-showers  |  Deut. 
xxxii.  :  a  not    Stand    for   the  early   rain  (rr:^),  but  denotes 

any  fall  of  rain;  and  the  late  rain  (shortly  before  harvest)  is 
mentioned  along  with  it,  as  in  Hos.  vi.  3,  Zech.  x.  1.  lint. 
affliction  male  no  impression.  The  people  persisted  in  its  sinful 
courses  \\  itli  unabashed  effrontery  :  v(.  \. ;;.  Ezek.  iii.  7  f. — Ver. 
4.  Henceforward,  forsooth,  it  calls  upon  its  God,  and  expects  that 
His  wrath  will  abate ;  but  this  calling  on  Him  is  hut  lip-service. 
for  it  goes  on  in  its  sins,  amends  not  its  life,  N'Cn,  nonni,  has 
usually   the    i  f   a   confident   assurance,   introducing  in  the 

form  of  a  question  that  which  is  held  not  to  he  in  the  least 
doubtful.     ~~    -\  forward,  the  antithesis  to  ~"r:.  ii.  20,  27, 

is  rightly  referred  by  Chr.  B,  Mich,  to  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  public  worship,  begun  by  Josiah  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  finally  completed  in  the  eighteenth  year,  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  '.)-■  (  llearly  we  cannot  suppose  a  reference  to  distress 

and  anxiety  excited  by  the  drought;  since,  in  ver.  3,  it  is  express]  v 
said  that  this  had  made  no  impression  on  the  people.  On  *3K, 
cf.  ii.  27.  njH  q&M  (cf.  Prov.  ii.  17),  the  familiar  friend  of  my 
youth,  is  the  dear  beloved  God,  i.e.  Jahveh,  who  has  espoused 
Israel  when  it  was  a  young  nation  (ii.  2).  Of  Him  it  expects 
that  He  will  not  bear  a  £rud<:e  for  ever.  ItM,  "uard,  then  like 
Ti-jpelv,  cherish   ill-will,   keep  up,  used  of  anger  ;   see  on  Lev. 
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*ix.  IS,  Ps,  ciii.  9,  etc.  A  like  meaning  lias  ib^;,  to  which 
•>\  iVam,  is  to  supplied  from  the  context;  cf.  Amos  i.  11.— Thus 
the  people  speaks,  but  it  dors  evil.  Wja^  like  vwnjj  in  ver.  4, 
I  pers.  inn.:  see  in  ii.  20.  Hitz.  connects  W:m  so  closely 
with  *JW  as  to  make  nijnn  the  object  to  the  former  verb  also: 
thou  hast  spoken  and  done  the  evil;  but  this  is  plainly  contrary 
to  the  context.  "  Thou  speakest"  refers  to  the  people's  saying 
quoted  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse:  Will  God  be  angry  for 
ever?  What  they  do  is  the  contradiction  of  what  they  thus 
say.  If  the  people  wishes  that  God  be  angry  no  more,  it  must 
give  over  its  evil  life,  ntynn,  not  calamity,  but  misdeeds,  as  in 
ii.  33.  'r^n,  thou  hast  managed  it,  properly  mastered,  i.e. 
carried  it  through  ;  cf.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  25,  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  The 
form  is  2d  pers.  fern.,  with  the  fern,  ending  dropped  on  account 
of  the  \ar  consec.  at  the  end  of  the  discourse ;  cf.  E\v.  §  191,  b. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  behaviour  of  the  people,  God  cannot 
withdraw  His  anger. 


CHAP.  III.  6-VI.  30. — THE  REJECTION  OF  IMPENITENT  ISRAEL. 

These  four  chapters  form  a  lengthy  prophetic  discourse  of 
the  time  of  Josiah,  in  which  two  great  truths  are  developed: 
that  Israel  can  become  a  partaker  of  promised  blessing  only 
through  conversion  to  the  Lord,  and  that  by  perseverance  in 
apostasy  it  is  drawing  on  itself  the  judgment  of  expulsion 
amongst  the  heathen.  In  the  first  section,  chap.  iii.  6-iv.  2, 
we  have  the  fate  of  the  ten  tribes  displayed  to  the  faithless 
Judah,  and  the  future  reception  again  and  conversion  of  Israel 
announced.  In  the  second  section,  chap.  iv.  3-31,  the  call  to 
Judah  to  repent  is  brought  home  to  the  people  by  the  portrayal 
of  the  judgment  about  to  fall  upon  the  kingdom,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  devastation  of  the  land.  In  the  third 
section,  chap,  v.,  a  further  description  is  given  of  the  people's 
persistence  in  unrighteousness  and  apostasy.  And  in  the  fourth 
section,  chap,  vi.,  the  impending  judgment  and  its  horrors  are 
yet  more  fully  exhibited  to  a  generation  blinded  by  its  self- 
righteous  confidence  in  the  external  performance  of  the  sacrificial 
worship. 

Eichhorn  and  Hitz.  have  separated  chap.  iii.  6-iv.  2  from 
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what  follows  as  being  a  separate  oracle,  on  tlie  ground  that 
at  chap.  iv.  3  a  new  series  of  oracles  begins,  extending  to  x.  25. 
These  oracles,  they  say,  "  are  composed  under  the  impressions 
created  by  an  invasion  of  a  northern  nation,  looked  for  with 
dread  and  come  at  last  in  reality;"  while  they  find  no  trace  of 
this  invasion  in  chap.  iii.  G-iv.  2.  This  latter  section  they  hold 
rather  to  be  the  completion  to  chap.  ii.  1 — III.  5,  seeing  that  the 
severe  retort  (iii.  5)  upon  repentant  Judah  is  justified  here 
(iii.  10)  by  the  statement  that  this  is  no  true  repentance ;  that 
the  harsh  Baying  :  thou  hast  thyself  wrought  out  thy  misfortunes, 
cannot  be  the  prophet's  last  word  ;  and  that  the  final  answer  to 
■fern  D^>   in    v  is    not    found    before    D^  TtoH  *6    in 

•  - :         t       :  t       : 

vex.  12.  By  Dahler,  Umbreit,  Neumann,  chap.  iii.  is  taken  as 
an  independent  discourse;  but  they  hold  it  to  extend  to  iv.  4, 
because  *|  in  iv.  ;;  cannot  introduce  a  new  discourse.    The 

two  views  are  equally  untenable.  It  is  impossible  that  a  new 
discourse  should  begin  with  ufor  thussaith  Jahveh;"  and  it 
i^  as  impossible  that  the  threatening  of  judgment  beginning 
with   iv.  in   Jahveh,"   should    be   torn   apart, 

Slated  from  the  call:  u  plow  up  a  new  soil;  circumcise  the 
foreskins  of  your  hearts,  that  my  wrath  go  not  forth  like  fire 
and  burn,"  etc.  (iv.  3,  1).  Against  the  separation  and  for  the 
unity  we  have  arguments  in  the  absence  of  any  heading  and  of 
any   n  a  new   commencement   in  chap,  iv.,  and   in   the 

connection  of  the  subject-matter  of  all  the  sections  of  these 
chapters.1  \\'e  have  no  ground  for  the  disjunction  of  one  part 
of  the  discourse  from  the  other  in  the  fact  that  in  chap.  iii.  6— 
iv.  '2  apostate  Israel  (of  the  ten  tribes)  is  summoned  to  return 
to  the  Lord,  and  invited  to  repentance  by  the  promise  of 
acceptance  and  rich  blessing  for  those  who  in  penitence  return 
again  to  God  ;  while  in  iv.  3— vi.  the  devastation  of  the  land 
and  dispersion  amongst  the  heathen  are  held  out  as  punishment 
of  a  people  (Judah)  persisting  in  apostasy  (see  comment,  on 
iii.  »jff. ).  The  supposed  connection  between  the  discourse, 
iii.  6— iv.  2  and  ii.  1-iii.  5,  is  not  so  close  as  Hitz.  would  have 

1  By  Roscnm.  has  been  justly  urged  :  "  Cum  nucriptio  hie  (3,  0)  et  c.  7,  1, 
ohvia,  qua  concionis  habitis  temptu  notatur,  turn  jnanijesta  omnium  partimu 
indU  a  c.  ;>.  6,  usque  o<l  finem  cap.  G  cohaerentia,  et  orationis  tenor  sine  alto 
interstitio  ac  aovai  eoncionit  signo  decurrens." 
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it.  The  relation  of  chap.  iii.  6  ff.  to  ii.  1  ff.  is  not  that  the 
prophet  desires  in  chap.  iii.  6-iv.  2  to  explain  or  mitigate  the 
harsh  utterance  in  iii.  5,  because  his  own  heart  could  not 
acquiesce  in  the  thought  of  the  utter  rejection  of  his  people,  and 
because  the  wrath  of  the  seer  was  here  calming  down  ao-ain. 
This  opinion  and  the  reference  of  the  threatened  judgment  in 
chap,  iv.-vi.  to  the  Scythians  are  based  on  unscriptural  views 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  But  even  if,  in  accordance  with 
what  has  been  said,  these  four  chapters  form  one  continuous 
prophetic  discourse,  yet  we  are  not  justified  by  the  character  of 
the  whole  discourse  as  a  unity  in  assuming  that  Jeremiah 
delivered  it  publicly  in  this  form  before  the  people  at  some 
particular  time.  Against  this  tells  the  indefiniteness  of  the  date 
given  :  in  the  days  of  Josiah  ;  and  of  still  greater  weight  is  the 
transition,  which  we  mark  repeated  more  than  once,  from  the 
call  to  repentance  and  the  denunciation  of  sin,  to  threatening 
and  description  of  the  judgment  about  to  fall  on  people  and 
kingdom,  city  and  country;  cf.  iv.  3  with  v.  1  and  vi.  1,  16. 
From  this  we  can  see  that  the  prophet  continually  begins  again 
afresh,  in  order  to  bring  more  forcibly  home  to  the  heart  what 
he  has  already  said.  The  discourse  as  we  have  it  is  evidently  the 
condensation  into  one  uniform  whole  of  a  series  of  oral  addresses 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Jeremiah  in  Josiah's  times. 

Chap.  iii.  6-iv.  2.  The  rejection  and  restoration  of 
Israel  (of  the  Ten  Tribes). — Hgstb.  speaks  of  this  passage 
as  the  announcement  of  redemption  in  store  for  Israel.  And  he 
so  speaks  not  without  good  cause ;  for  although  in  iii.  6-9  the 
subject  is  the  rejection  of  Israel  for  its  backsliding  from  the 
Lord,  yet  this  introduction  to  the  discourse  is  but  the  historical 
foundation  for  the  declaration  of  good  news  (iii.  12-iv.  2),  that 
rejected  Israel  will  yet  return  to  its  God,  and  have  a  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  Messiah.  From  the  clearly  drawn  parallel 
between  Israel  and  Judah  in  iii.  8-11  it  is  certain  that  the 
announcement  of  Israel's  redemption  can  have  no  other  ami 
than  "  to  wound  Judah."  The  contents  of  the  whole  discourse 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  thoughts:  1.  Israel  is  not  to  reimim 
alway  rejected,  as  pharisaic  Judah  imagined;  2.  Judah  is  not 
to  be  alway  spared.     When  Jeremiah  entered  upon  his  office 
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Israel  had  been  in  exile  for  94  years,  and  all  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  the  banished  people  seemed  to  have  vanished. 
But  Judah,  instead  of  taking  warning  by  the  judgment  that 
had  fallen  upon  the  ten  tribes,  and  instead  of  seeing  in  the 
downfall  of  the  sister  people  the  prognostication  of  its  own, 
was  only  confirmed  by  it  in  its  delusion,  and  held  its  own  con- 
tinued existence  to  be  a  token  that  against  it,  as  the  people  of 
God,  no  judgment  of  wrath  could  come.  This  delusion  must 
be  destroyed  by  the  announcement  of  Israel's  future  reinstate- 
ment. 

Vers.  6-10.  hraeV*  backsliding  and  rejection  a  learning  for 
Jvdak.— Ver.  6.  "And  Jahveh  spake  to  me  in  the  days  of 
King  Josiah,  Bast  thou  seen  what  the  backsliding  one,  Israel, 
hath   done  \   she  went  up  on  every  high   mountain,  and   under 
every  green  tree,  and  played  the  harlot  there.     Ver.  7.  And  I 
thought :  After  she  hath  done  all  this,  she  will  return  to  me  ;   but 
she  returned  not.     An  1  the  faithless  one,  her  sister  Judah,  saw 
it.     Ver.    8,    And    I    saw   that,    because   the    backsliding   one, 
Israel,  had  committed  adultery,  and  I   had  put  her  away,  and 
had  given  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  yet  the  faithless  one,  Judah,  her 
sister,  feared  not  even  on  this  account,  an  I  went  and  played  the 
harlot  also.      Ver.  9.    And    it  befell    that   for   the  noise  of   her 
whoredom  the   land  was  defiled,  and   she  committed    adultery 
with   stone  and   wood.     Ver.    1".   And    yet  with    all   this,  the 
faithless  one,  her  sister  Judah,  turned  not  to  me  with  her  whole 
heart,  but  with   falsehood,  saith    Jahveh."      The    thought   of 
these  verses  is  this:  notwithstanding  that  Judah  has  before  its 
eyes  the  lot  which  Israel   (of  the  ten  tribes)  has  brought  on 
itself  by  its  obdurate  apostasy  from  the  covenant  God,  it  will 
not  be  moved  to  true  fear  of  God  and  real  repentance.     View- 
ing idolatry  as  spiritual  whoredom,  the  prophet  developes  that 
tram  of   thought  by  representing   the   two    kingdoms   as  two 
adulterous  sisters,  calling  the  inhabitants  of  the  ten  tribes  na»D, 
the  backsliding,  those  of  Judah  rnfoa,  the  faithless.     On  these 
names  Venema  well  remarks  :  "  Sorores  propter  unam  eandemque 
stirpem,  wide  uterque  popidus  fuit,  et  arctam  ad  se  invicem  rela- 
tione™ appellantur.      Utraque  fuit  adultem  propter  idololatriam 
et  foederis  violationem ;    sed  Israel  vocatur  uxor  aversa  ;  Juda 
vero  perjida,  quia  Israel  non  tantum  religionis   sed  et  regni  et 
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civitatis  respect  n,  a  palam  erat  a  Deo  alienata,  Juda  vero 

tdi  regni  ac  religionis  adfixa,  sed  nihilominus  a  Deo  et 
cultu  ejus  d  ',  et  sub  externa  specie  populi  Dei  fcedus  ejus 

fregerat,  quo   ipso   gravius  peccaverat."      This    representation 
Ezekiel  has  in  chap,  xxiii.  expanded  into  an  elaborate  allegory. 
The  epithets  ---"-   and  rnfaa  or  nnn  (ver.  11)  are  coined  into 
proper   names.       This    is  shown    by  their   being  set  without 
articles  before  the  names;  as  mere  epithets  they  would  stand 
after   the  substantives  and  have  the  article,  since  Israel  and 
Judah  as  being  nomm.  propr.  are  definite  ideas,     rn^p  is  else- 
where an  abstract  substantive  :  apostasy,  defection  (viii.  5  ;  Hos. 
xi.  7,  etc.),  here  concrete,  the  apostate,  so-called  for  her  many 
niz'J'^,  ver.  22  and  ii.  19.     'TJ^?>  the  faithless,  used  of  perfidious 
forsaking  of  a  husband  ;  cf.  ver.  20,  Mai.  ii.  14.     K*n  rota, 
going  was  she,  expressing  continuance.     Cf.  the  same  state- 
ment in  ii.  20.     Wrt,  3d  pers.  fern.,  is  an  Aramaizing  form  for 
n;:n  or  |W?5 ;  cf.  Isa.  liii.  10. — Ver.  7.  And  I  said,  sc.  to  myself, 
i.e.  I  thought.     A  speaking  by  the  prophets  (Rashi)  is  not  to 
be  thought  of ;  for  it  is   no  summons,  turn  again  to  me,  but 
only  the  thought,  they  will  return.     It  is  true  that  God  caused 
backsliding  Israel  to  be  ever  called  again  to  repentance  by  the 
prophets,  yet  without  effect.     Meantime,  however,  no  reference 
is  made  to  what  God  did  in  this  connection,  only  Israel's  be- 
haviour towards  the  Lord  being  here  kept  in  view.     The  diet. 
nsini  is  the  later  usage ;  the  Keri  substitutes  the  regular  con- 
tracted form  N"irn.     The  object,  it  (the  whoredom  of  Israel), 
may  be  gathered  from   what  precedes.— Ver.  8.  Many  com- 
mentators have  taken  objection  to  the  fcHW,  because  the  sen- 
tence,   "I    saw    that  I  had  therefore   given  Israel  a  bill  of 
divorce,"  is  as  little  intelligible  as  "  and  the  faithless-  Judah  saw 
it,  and   I  saw    it,  for,"    etc.      Thus  e.g.  Graf,  who  proposes 
with  Ew.  and  Syr.  to  read  *™,  "  and  she  saw,"  or  with  Jerome 
to  omit  the  word  from  the  text.     Against  both  conjectures  it  is 
decisive  that  the  LXX.  translates  nal  elSov,  and  so  must  have 
read  *n«}.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  either  the  change  or  the 
omission  destroys  the  natural  relation  to  one  another  of  the 
clauses.     In  either  case  we  would  have  this  connection  :  "  and 
the  faithless  one,  her  sister  Judah,  saw  that,  because  the  back- 
slider Israel  had  committed  adultery,  I  had  put  her  away  .  .  . 
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yet  the  faithless  one  feared  not."  But  thus  the  gist  of  the  thing, 
what  Judah  saw,  namely,  the  repudiation  of  Israel,  would  be 
related  but  cursorily  in  a  subordinate  clause,  and  the  7th  verse 
would  be  shortened  into  a  half  verse  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  8th  verse  would  be  burdened  with  an  unnaturally  long  pro- 
tasis. Kos.  is  right  in  declaring  any  change  to  be  unnecessary, 
provided  the  two  halves  of  vers.  7  and  8  are  connected  in  this 
sense  :  vidi  quod  quum  adulteratn  Tsraelitidem  dxmiseram^  tameu 
noil.  time  ret  ejus  j ><')•/!< la  soror  Judo.  If  we  compare  vers.  7 
and  8  together,  the  correspondence  bet  ween  the  two  comes 
clearly  out.  In  the  first  half  of  either  verse  Israel  is  spoken 
of,  in  the  second  Judah;  while  as  to  Israel,  both  verses  state 
how  Go  1  regarded  the  conduct  of  Israel)  and  as  to  Judah,  how 
it  observed  and  imitated  Israel's  conduct.  KW\  corresponds  to 
~'-Nl  in  ver.  7.  God  thought  the  backsliding  Israel  will  repent, 
and  it  did  not,  and  this  Judah  saw.  Thus,  then,  (iud  saw  that 
even  the  repudiation  of  the  backsliding  Israel  tor  her  adultery 
incited  no  fear  in  Judah,  but  Judah  went  and  did  whoredom 
like  Israel.  The  true  sense  of  ver.  S  is  rendered  obscure  or 
difficult  by  the  external  co-ordination  to  one  another  of  the  two 
thoughts,  that  (Jod  has  rejected  Israel  just  because  it  has  com- 
mitted adultery,  and,  that  . I  udah  nevertheless  feared  not ;  the 
second  thought  being  introduced  by  Yav.  In  reality,  however, 
the  6 ret  should  be  subordinated  to  the  second  thus  :  that  al- 
though 1  had  to  reject  Israel,  Judah  yet  feared  not.  What 
(i"d  saw  is  not  the  adultery  and  rejection  or  divorce  of  Israel, 
but  that  Judah  nevertheless  had  no  fear  in  committing  and 
persisting  in  the  self-same  sin.  The  ^3  belongs  properly  to 
nRV  fi&    but  this    relation   is    obscured    by   the  length    of    the 

t    :   t  7  C) 

prefixed  grounding  clause,  and  so  WV  N7  is  introduced  by  }. 
'U1  nns"7l"?y,  literally:  that  for  all  the  reasons,  because  the 
backslider  had  committed  adultery,  I  put  her  away  and  gave 
her  a  bill  of  divorce  ;  yet  the  faithless  Judah  feared  not.  In 
plain  English  :  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  putting  away  the  back- 
sliding Israel,  and  my  giving  her  .  .  .  because  she  had  com- 
mitted adultery,  yet  the  faithless  Judah  feared  not.  On 
rnnns  1DD,  cf.  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3. 

In  ver.  9  Judah's  fornication  with  the  false  gods  is  further 
described.     Here  nn^T  ?^o  is  rather  stumbling,  since  ob  vocem 
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cannot  well  be  simply  tantamount  to  ob  famosam 
scortationem  ;  for  itfp,  voice,  tone,  sound,  din,  noise,  is  distinct 
from  D»  or  yOf,  fame,  rumour.  All  ancient  translators  have 
taken  bp  from  7?p,  as  being  formed  analogously  to  Dh,  Dn,  ft ; 
and  a  Masoretic  note  finds  in  the  defective  spelling  f>p  an  in- 
dication of  the  meaning  ?.  Yet  we  occasionally  find  ^p, 
.  written  defectively,  e.g.  Ex.  iv.  8,  Gen.  xxvii.  22,  xlv.  ic! 
And  the  derivation  from  9?p  gives  no  very  suitable  sense; 
neither  lightness  nor  despisedness  is  a  proper  predicate  for 
whoredom,  by  which  the  land  is  polluted;  only  shame  or 
shameful  would  suit,  as  it  is  put  by  Ew.  and  Graf.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  from  the  usage  of  the  language  that  b'p  has  the 
meaning  of  ivp.  Yet  more  inadmissible  is  the  conjecture  of 
J.  D.  Mich.,  adopted  by  Ilitz.,  that  of  reading  5>j9D,  stock,  for 
??P,  a  stock  being  the  object  of  her  unchastity  ;  in  support  of 
which,  reference  is  unfairly  made  to  Hos.  iv.  12.  For  there 
the  matter  in  hand  is  rhabdomancy,  with  which  the  present 
passage  has  evidently  nothing  to  do.  The  case  standing  thus, 
we  adhere  to  the  usual  meaning  of  ?p:  for  the  noise  or  din  of 
her  whoredom,  not,  for  her  crying  whoredom  (de  Wette).  Jere- 
miah makes  use  of  this  epithet  to  point  out  the  open  riotous 
orgies  of  idolatry,  ^nn  is  neither  used  in  the  active  significa- 
tion of  desecrating,  nor  is  it  to  be  pointed  ^l^nrii  (Hiph.).  On 
the  last  clause  cf.  ii.  27. — Ver.  10.  But  even  with  all  this,  i.e. 
in  spite  of  this  deep  degradation  in  idolatry,  Judah  returned 
not  to  God  sincerely,  but  in  hypocritical  wise.  "  And  yet  with 
all  this,"  Ros.,  following  Rashi,  refers  to  the  judgment  that  had 
fallen  on  Israel  (ver.  8)  ;  but  this  is  too  remote.  The  words  can 
bear  reference  only  to  that  which  immediately  precedes  :  even 
in  view  of  all  these  sinful  horrors  the  returning  was  not  "  from 
the  whole  heart,"  i.e.  did  not  proceed  from  a  sincere  heart,  but 
in  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  For  (the  returning  being  that 
which  began  with  the  abolition  of  idolatrous  public  worship  in 
Josiah's  reformation)  the  people  had  returned  outwardly  to  the 
worship  of  Jahveh  in  the  temple,  but  at  heart  they  still  clave 
to  the  idols.  Although  Josiah  had  put  an  end  to  the  idol- 
worship,  and  though  the  people  too,  in  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
service  of  Jahveh,  awakened  by  the  solemn  celebration  of  the 
passover,  had  broken  in  pieces  the  images  and  altars  of  the  false 
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gods  throughout  the  land,  yet  there  was  imminent  danger  that  the 
people,  alienated  in  heart  from  the  living  God,  should  take  the 
suppression  of  open  idolatry  for  a  true  return  to  God,  and,  vainly 
admiring  themselves,  should  look  upon  themselves  as  righteous 
and  pious.     Against  this  delusion  the  prophet  takes  his  stand. 

Vers.  11-18.  TsraeVs  return,  pardon,  and  blessedness. — Ver. 
11.  -"And  Jahveh  said  to  me,  The  backsliding  one,  Israel,  is 
justified  more  than  the  faithless  one,  Judah.  Ver.  12.  Go 
and  proclaim  these  words  towards  the  north,  and  say,  Turn, 
thou  backsliding  one,  Israel,  saith  Jahveh  :  1  will  not  look 
darkly  on  you,  for  1  am  gracious,  saith  Jahveh  :  I  will  not 
always  be  wrathful.  Ver.  13.  Onlv  acknowledge  thy  euilt 
for  from  Jahveh  thy  God  art  thou  fallen  away,  and  hither  and 
thither  hast  thou  wandered  to  strangers  under  every  green  tr 

buttoiny  ye  have  not  hearkened,  saith  Jahveh.     Ver,  11. 

B  tnrn,  backsliding  tith  Jahveh;  for  1  have  wedded  you 

to  me.  :md  will  take  you,  om-  cut  of  a  city  and  two  out  of  a 
race,  and  will  bring  you  to  Zion;  Ver.  1">.  And  will  give  you 
shepherds  according  to  my  heart,  and  they  will  feed  vou  with 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Ver.  16.  And  it  comes  to  pass,  when 
ye  increase  and  are  fruitful  in  the  land,  in  those  days,  saith 
Jahveh,  they  will  no  more  say,  'The  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
Jahveh;1  and  it  will  no  more  come  to  mind,  and  ye  will  no 
longer  remember  it  nor  miss  it,  and  it  shall  not  be  made  again. 
\  r.  17.  In  that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of 
Jahveh;  and  to  it  all  peoples  shall  gather  themselves,  be- 
cause the  name  of  Jahveh  is  at  .Jerusalem:  and  no  longer 
shall  they  walk  after  the  stubbornness  of  their  evil  heart.  Ver. 
1  B.  In  those  days  shall  the  house  of  Judah  go  along  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  together  out  of  the  land  of  midnight  shall 
they  come  into  the  land  which  I  have  given  for  an  inheritance 
unto  your  fathers."'  In  ver.  11,  from  the  comparison  of  the 
faithless  Judah  with  the  backsliding  Israel,  is  drawn  the  con- 
clusion :  Israel  stands  forth  more  righteous  than  Judah.  The 
same  is  said  in  other  words  by  Ezekiel,  xvi.  51  f.  ;  cf.  (Ezek.) 
xxiii.  11.  pTO  in  Piel  is  to  show  to  be  righteous,  to  justify. 
RPM,  her  soul,  i.e.  herself.  Israel  appears  more  righteous  than 
Judah,  not  because  the  apostasy  and  idolatry  of  the  Israelites 
was  less  than  that  of  the  people  of  Judah  ;  in  this  they  are  put 
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on  the  Bame  footing  in  vers.  6-10;  in  the  like  fashion  both  have 
ed  the  harlot,  U.  stained  themselves  with  idolatry  (while 
i  rhetorical  amplification  the  apostasy  of  Judah  is  in  ver.  9 
represented  as  not  greater  than  that  of  Israel).  But  it  is  inas- 
much as,  m  the  first  place,  Judah  had  the  warning  example  of 
i  1  before  its  eyes,  but  would  not  be  persuaded  to  repent- 
ance by  [srael's  punishment;  then  again,  Judah  had  more 
notable  pledges  than  the  ten  tribes  of  divine  grace,  especially 
in  the  temple  with  its  divinely-ordained  cultus,  in  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  and  in  its  race  of  kings  chosen  by  God.  Hence  its 
fall  into  idolatry  called  more  loudly  for  punishment  than  did 
that  of  the  ten  tribes;  for  these,  after  their  disruption  from 
Judah  and  the  Davidic  dynasty,  had  neither  a  lawful  cultus, 
lawful  priests,  nor  a  divinely-ordained  kingship.  If,  then,  in 
spite  of  these  privileges,  Judah  sank  as  far  into  idolatry  as 
Israel,  its  offence  was  greater  and  more  grievous  than  that  of 
the  ten  tribes  ;  and  it  was  surely  yet  more  deserving  of  punish- 
ment than  Israel,  if  it  was  resolved  neither  to  be  brought  to  re- 
flection  nor  moved  to  repentance  from  its  evil  ways  by  the 
judgment  that  had  fallen  upon  Israel,  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  returned  to  God  only  outwardly  and  took  the  opus  operatum 
of  the  temple-service  for  genuine  conversion.  For  "  the  mea- 
sure of  guilt  is  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  grace."  Yet  will 
not  the  Lord  utterly  cast  off  His  people,  ver.  12  ff.  He  sum- 
mons to  repentance  the  Israelites  who  had  now  long  been 
living  in  exile  ;  and  to  them,  the  backsliding  sons,  who  confess 
their  sin  and  return  to  Him,  He  offers  restoration  to  the  full 
favours  of  the  covenant  and  to  rich  blessings,  and  this  in  order 
to  humble  Judah  and  to  provoke  it  to  jealousy.  The  call  to 
repentance  which  the  prophet  is  in  ver.  12  to  proclaim  towards 
the  region  of  midnight,  concerns  the  ten  tribes  living  in  Assyrian 
exile.  n:h)i,  towards  midnight,  i.e.  into  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  the  tribes  had  been  carried  away 
(2  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11).  nntfP,  return,  sc.  to  thy  God.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  subject  which  follows,  n2B>»,  is  fern.,  we 
have  the  masculine  form  here  used  ad  sensum,  because  the  faith- 
less Israel  is  the  people  of  the  ten  tribes.  *3B  haK  N?,  I  will 
not  lower  my  countenance,  is  explained  by  Gen.  iv.  5,  Job  xxix. 
24,  and  means  to  look  darkly,  frowningly,  as  outward  expres- 
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sion  of  anger;  and  this  without  our  needing  to  take  *3Q  for 
*DP3  as  Kimchi  does.  For  I  am  "P?n,  gracious  ;  cf.  Ex.  xxxiv.  6. 
As  to  *ritM?,  see  on  ver.  5. — Ver.  13.  An  indispensable  element 
of  the  return  is :  Acknowledge  thy  guilt,  thine  offence,  for 
grievously  hast  thou  offended  ;  thou  art  fallen  away  (W?B),  and 
Tprni-riK  *MBfi,  lit.  hast  scattered  thy  ways  for  strangers;  i.e. 
hither  and  thither,  on  many  a  track,  hast  thou  run  after  the 
strange  gods  :   cf.  ii.  23. 

The  repeated  call  12VJJ,  ver.  14,  is,  like  that  in  ver.  12,  ad- 
dressed to  Israel  in  the  narrower  sense,  not  to  the  whole  cove- 
nant people  or  to  Judah.  The  "backsliding  sons''  are  "the 
backsliding  Israel  n  of  vers.  7,  <s,  11  f.,  and  of  ver.  22.  In  ver. 
18  also  Judah  is  mentioned  only  as  it  is  in  connection  with 
Israel.  CD3  WP3,  here  and  in  x\xi.  32,  is  variously  explained. 
There  is  n<>  evidence  for  the  meaning  loathe,  despise,  which 
(i  s.  and  Diet,  in  the   I -•.-..  following  the  example  of  Jos. 

Kimchi,  Pococke,  A.  Schnltens,  and  others,  attribute  to  the 
word  ^>'2 ;  ■gainst  this,  cf.  Hgsth.  ChristoL  ii.  p.  375;  nor 
is   the    Big.   urul  rtified    (LXX.    BiuTt    eyco    KaraKvptevaa) 

vfjL&v)  ;  it  cannot  be  proved  from  I  I,  \\\i.  13.  sV2  means 
only,  own,  possess ;  whence  come  the  meanings,  take  to  wife, 
have  oneself  married,  which  are  to  he  maintained  here  and  in 
xxxi.  32.  In  this  view  Jerome  translates,  quia  ego  fir  outer; 
Luther, denn  i<-h  will  ruck  mir  oertrauen  ;  Ilgsth.,  denn  irhtraue 
,h  mir  an  ; — the  reception  anew  of  the  people  being  given 
under  the  figure  of  a  new  marriage.  This  acceptation  is,  how- 
ever,  not  suitable  to  the  peri.  *r~V-.  for  this,  even  if  taken 
prophetically,  cannot  refer  to  a  renewal  of  marriage  which 
is  to  take  place  in  the  future.  The  perf.  can  be  referred  only 
to  the  marriage  of  Israel  at  the  conclusion  of  the  covenant  on 
Sinai,  and  must  be  translated  accordingly  :  I  am  your  husband, 
or:  I  have  wedded  you  to  me.  This  is  demanded  by  the 
grounding  *3  ;  for  the  summons  to  repent  cannot  give  as  its 
motive  some  future  act  of  God,  but  must  point  to  that  covenant 
relationship  founded  in  the  past,  which,  though  suspended  for 
a  time,  was  not   wholly  broken   up.1     The  promise  of  what 

1  Calvin  gives  it  rightly  :  "  Dixcrat  enim,  se  dedisse  libellum  repudii  h.  e. 
quasi  publicis  tabulis  se  testatum  fuisse,  nihil  amplius  sibi  esse  conjunctionis 
cum  populo  illo.     Nam  exilium  erat  iustar  dicortii.     Jam  dicit :  Eyo  sum 
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God  will  do  if  Israel  repents  is  given  only  from  ttnph  (with 
■«•■••  •)  onwards.     The  words,  I  take  you,  one  out  of  a  city 
two  ('llf  oi  a  race,  are  not  with  Kimchi  to  be  so  turned  •  if  even 
a  single  [sraelite  dwelt  in  a  heathen  city;  but  thus:  if  from 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  there  returns  to  me  but  one 
and  .t  out  of  a  whole  race  there  return  but  two,  I  will  gather 
even  these  few  and  bring  them  to  Zion.     Quite  aside  from  the 
point  is  Hitz.'s  remark,  that  in  Mic.  v.  1,  too,  a  city  is  called  *|fe 
and  is  equivalent  to  nnstfb.     The  numbers  one  and  two  them" 
selves  show  us    that   nnnb  js  a  Jarger  community  than  the 
inhabitants  of  one  town,  i.e.  that  it  indicates  the  great  subdivi- 
sions into  which   the  tribes  of  Israel  were  distributed.     The 
thought,  then,  is  this  :  Though  but  so  small  a  number  obey  the 
call  to  repent,  yet  the  Lord  will  save  even  these;  He  will  ex- 
clude from  salvation  no  one  who  is  willing  to  return,  but  will 
increase  the  small  number  of  the  saved  to  a  great  nation.   This 
promise  is  not  only  not  contradictory  of  those  which  declare  the 
restoration  of  Israel  as  a  whole;  but  it  is  rather  a  pledge  that 
God  will  forget  no  one  who  is  willing  to  be  saved,  and  shows 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  compassion.— As  to  the  historical 
reference,  it  is  manifest  that  the  promise  cannot  be  limited,  as 
it  is  by  Theodrt.  and  Grot.,  to  the  return  from  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  exile ;  and  although  the  majority  of  commen- 
tators take  it  so,  it  can  as  little  be  solely  referred  to  the  Mes- 
sianic times  or  to  the  time  of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.     The  fulfilment  is  accomplished  gradually.     It  begins 
with  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  in  so  far  as  at  that  time 
individual  members  of  the  ten  tribes  may  have  returned  into 
the  land   of  their  fathers ;  it  is  continued  in  Messianic  times 
during  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  by  the  reception,  on  the  part  of 
the  Israelites,  of  the  salvation  that  had  appeared  in  Christ;  it 
is  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  and 
attains  its  completion  in  the  final  conversion  of  Israel.     This 
Messianic  reference  of  the- words  is  here  the  ruling  one.     This 
we  may  see  from  "bring  you  to  Zion,"  which  is  intelligible 

man t us  vester.  Nam  etiamsi  ego  tarn  graviter  Isesus  a  vobis  fuerim,  quia 
ft'fellistis  Jidem  mihi  datam,  tamen  maneo  in  propositi),  ut  sim  vobis  maritus  ; 
.  .  .  et  perinde  ac  si  mihi  semper  Jidem  prsestitissetis,  iterum  assuman  vost 
inquit." 
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only  when  we  look  on  Zion  as  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  yet  more  clearly  is  it  seen  from  the  further  promise,  vers. 
15-17,  I  will  give  you  shepherds  according  to  my  heart,  etc. 
By  shepherds  we  are  not  to  understand  prophets  and  priests, 
hut  the  civil  authorities,  rulers,  princes,  kings  (cf.  ii.  8,  21')). 
This  may  not  only  be  gathered  from  the  parallel  passant,  chap, 
xxiii.  4,  but  is  found  in  the  *2OT,  which  is  an  unmistakeable 
allusion  to  1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  where  David  is  spoken  of  as  a  man 
whom  Jahveh  has  sought  out  for  Himself  after  His  heart 
(V3373),  and  has  sit  to  be  prince  over  His  people.  They  will 
feed  you  ^3^1  r>n.  Both  these  words  are  used  adverbially. 
HJFI  is  a  noun,  ami  ?s-"'^  an  infin.:  deal  wisely,  possess,  and 
show  wisdom:  the  latter  is  as  noun  generally  ^--'~,  Han.  i.  17, 
Prov.  i.  3,  xxi.  Ik  hut  is  found  also  as  infin.  absol.  i.\.  23.  A 
direct  contrast  to  th<  pherda  is  found   in  the  earlier  kings, 

whom  Israel  had  itself  appointed   according  to  the  desire  of  its 

irt,  of  whom  the  Lord  Baid  I  y  1  losea,  They  have  set  up  kings 
(to  themselves),  but  not  by  me  (viii.  4);  kings  who  seduced 
the  people  <»f  ( lod  to  a]  ,  and  encouraged  them  in  it.     u  lu 

the  whole  of  the   long  I     aelitish   rulers    we    find    no 

hoshaphat,  no  II-  /   kiah,  no  Josiah  :  and  quite  as  might  have 

n  expected,  for  the  foundation  of  the  throne  of  Israel  was 
insurrection"  (Hgstb.).  But  if  I  I  will  return  to  the  Lord, 
He  will  give  it  rulers  according  to  His  heart,  like  David  |  cf.  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  23,  Hos.  iii.  5),  who  did  wisely  (^SbD)  in  all  his  ways, 
and  with  whom  Jahveh  was  (1  Sam.  xviii.  11  f. ;  cf.  1  Kings 
ii.  3).  The  knowledge  and  wisdom  consists  in  the  keeping  and 
doing  of  the  law  of  God,  Deut.  iv.  6,  xxix.  8.  As  regards 
form,  the  promise  attaches   itself  to  the  circumstances    of  the 

rlier  times,  and  is  not  to  be  understood  of  particular  historical 
rulers  in  the  period  after  the  exile  ;  it  means  simply  that  the 
Lord  will  give  to  Israel,  when  it  is  converted  to  Him,  good  and 
faithful  governors  who  will  rule  over  it  in  the  spirit  of  David. 
But  the  Davidic  dynasty  culminates  in  the  kingship  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  indeed  named  David  by  the  prophets;  cf. 
xxii.  4. 

In  vers.  16  and  17  also  the  thought  is  clothed  in  a  form  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Old  Testament.  AVhen  the  returned  Israelites 
shall  increase  and  be  fruitful  in  the  land,  then  shall  they  no 
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more  remember  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  or  feel  the 
™t0f  *'  becauf  Jerusalem  .ill  then  be  the  throne  of  the 
Lord,      1  lie  fruitfulness  and  increase  of  the  saved  remnant  is  a 
constant  feature  in  the  picture  of  Israel's  Messianic  future  •  ef 
«u»-.3>^ek.xxxvi.ll,Hos.ii.l.     This  promise  rests  on  the 
blessing  given  at  the  creation,  (Jen.  i.  28.     God  as  creator  and 
preserver  of    the  world   increases   mankind  together  with  the 
creatures;  ever,  so,  as  covenant  God,  He  increases  His  people 
Israel.      1  hus  He  increased  the  sons  of  Israel  in  Egypt  to  be  a 
numerous  nation,  Ex.  i.  12;  thus,  too,  He  will  again  make  fruit- 
tnl    and    multiply  the    small    number   of   those  who  have  been 
saved   from   the  judgment    that   scattered  Israel  amongst  the 
heathen.     In  the  passages  which  treat  of  this  blessing  m3 
generally  precedes  ran ;   here,  on  the  contrary,  and  in^Ezek. 
xxxvi.  11,  the  latter  is  put  first.     The  words  'Ul  W?^  *6  must 
not  be  translated  :   they  will  speak  no  more  of  the'ark  of  the 
covenant  ;  nDK  ,-.  accus.  never  has  this  meaning.     They  must 
be  taken  as  the  substance  of  what  is  said,  the  predicate  being 
omitted  for  rhetorical  effect,  so  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken 
as  an  exclamation.     Hgstb.  supplies:  It  is  the  aim  of  all  our 
wishes,   the   object  of  our    longing.      Mov.   simply  :  It  is  out- 
most precious  treasure,  or  the  glory  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  iv.  21  f. ; 
Ps.  Ixxvm.  Gl.     And  they  will  no  more  remember  it.     Ascend 
into  the  heart,  i.e.  come  to  mind,   joined  with  "OJ  here  and  in 
Isa.  lxv.    17;  cf.   Jer.  vii.  31,  xxxii.  35,  li.  5o/l  Cor.  ii.  9. 
Vipa;  Nbl,  and  they  will  not  miss  it;    cf.  Isa.  xxxiv.  16,  1  Sam. 
xx.    6,  etc.     This   meaning  is   called  for  by  the  context,  and 
especially  by  the  next  clause  :  it  will  not  be  made  again.    Hitz.'s 
objection  against  this,  that  the  words  cannot  mean  this,  is  an 
arbitrary  dictum.     Non  fiet  amplius  (Chr.  B.  Mich.),  or,  it  will 
not  happen  any   more,  is  an  unsuitable  translation,  for  this 
would  be  but  an  unmeaning  addition  ;  and  the  expansion,  that 
the  ark  will  be  taken  into  the  battle  as  it  formerly  was,  is  such 
a  manifest  rabbinical  attempt  to  twist  the  words,  that  it  needs 
no  further  refutation.      Luther's  translation,  nor  offer  more 
there,    is    untenable,    since   nBW   by  itself  never  means  offer. 
The    thought    is    this :    then  they  will   no    longer  have  any 
feeling  of  desire  or  want  towards  the  ark.     And   wherefore  ' 
The  answer  is  contained  in  ver.  17a  :  At  that  time  will  they 
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call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  Jahveh.  The  ark  was  the  throne 
of  Jahveh,  inasmuch  as  Jahveh,  in  fulfilment  of  His  pro- 
mise in  Ex.  xxv.  22,  and  as  covenant  God,  was  ever  present 
to  His  people  in  a  cloud  over  the  extended  wings  of  the  two 
cherubim  that  were  upon  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  law  ; 
from  the  mercy-seat  too,  between  the  two  cherubs,  lie  spake 
with  His  people,  and  made  known  to  them  His  gracious  pre- 
sence :  Lev.  xvi.  2  ;  cf.  1  Chron.  xiii.  6,  Vs.  lxxx.  2,  1  Sam. 
iv.  4.  The  ark  was  therefore  called  the  footstool  of  God, 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  ~  \  I'-,  zcix.  5,  exxxii.  7  ;  Lam.  ii.  1.  But  in 
future  Jerusalem  is  to  be,  and  to  be  called,  the  throne  of  Jahveh  : 
and  it  is  in  such  a  manner  to  take  the  place  of  the  ark,  that  the 
people  will  neither  miss  it  nor  make   any  more   mention   of    it. 

The  promise  by  no  means  presumes  that  when  Jeremiah  spoke 

or  wrote    this    prophecy  the   ark   was  no   longer   in   existence  ; 
"  was  gone  out  of  sight  in  some  mysterious  manner/' as  Mo\< 
C/n     ■  S.  L39j  and  Hit/.,  suppose)1  but  only  that  it  will  be  lost 
or  destroy  This  could   happen   only  at  and  along  with  the 

destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  and  history  testifies  that  the  temple 
after  the  exile  had  no  ark.  Hence  it  is  justly  concluded  that 
the  ark  hail  perished  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldean^,  and  that  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  after  the 
exile,  the  ark  was  not  restored,  because  the  nucleus  of  it,  the 
tables  of  the  law  written  by  the  linger  of  God,  could  not  be  con- 
structed by  the  hand  of  man.  Without  the  ark  the  second 
temple  was  also  without  the  gracious  presence  of  .Jahveh,  the 
Shechinah  or  dwelling-place  of  God;  so  that  this  temple  was  no 
longer  the  throne  of  God,  but  only  a  seeming  temple,  without 
substance  or  reality.     And  thus  the  Old  Testament  covenant 

1  Against  this  Hgstb.  well  says,  that  this  allegation  springs  from  the  in- 
capacity of  modern  accommodate  itself  to  the  prophetic  antici- 
pation of  the  future  ;  and  that  we  might  as  well  infer  from  iii.  IS,  that  at 
the  time  these  won!  the  house  of  .Jinlah  rnustalready  in  some 
mysterious  manner  have  come  into  the  land  of  the  north.  '1  Chron.  xxxv.  3 
furnishes  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  ark  in  the  18th 
year  of  Josiah.  And  even  Graf  says  he  cannot  find  anything  to  justify 
Movers'  conclusion,  since  from  the  special  stress  laid  on  the  fact  that  at  a 
future  time  they  will  have  the  ark  no  longer,  it  might  more  naturally  be 
inferred  that  the  ark  was  still  in  the  people's  possession,  and  was  an  object 
of  care  to  them. 
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had  come  to  in  end.  u  We  have  here  then  before  us,"  H^stb. 
truly  observes,  "the  announcement  of  an  entire  overthrow  of 
tlu-  earlier  form  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  such  an  overthrow 
of  the  form  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  substance — a  process  like  that  in  seed-corn,  which  only  dies 
in  order  to  bring  forth  much  fruit ;  like  that  in  the  body,  which 
i>  sown  a  corruptible  that  it  may  rise  an  incorruptible."  For 
the  dwelling  and  enthronement  of  the  Lord  amidst  His  people 
was  again  to  come  about,  but  in  a  higher  form.  Jerusalem  is 
to  become  the  throne  of  Jahveh,  i.e.  Jerusalem  is  to  be  for  the 
renewed  Israel  that  which  the  ark  had  been  for  the  former 
Israel,  the  holy  dwelling-place  of  God.  Under  the  old  cove- 
nant Jerusalem  had  been  the  city  of  Jahveh,  of  the  great 
King  (Ps.  xlviii.  3) ;  because  Jerusalem  had  possessed  the 
temple,  in  which  the  Lord  sat  enthroned  in  the  holy  of  holies 
over  the  ark.  If  in  the  future  Jerusalem  is  to  become  the 
throne  of  the  Lord  instead  of  the  ark,  Jerusalem  must  itself 
become  a  sanctuary  of  God  ;  God  the  Lord  must  fill  all  Jeru- 
salem with  I  lis  glory  (^3),  as  Isaiah  prophesied  He  would  in 
chap,  lx.,  of  which  prophecy  we  have  the  fulfilment  portrayed 
in  Apoc.  xxi.  and  xxii.  Jeremiah  does  not  more  particularly 
explain  how  this  is  to  happen,  or  how  the  raising  of  Jerusalem 
to  be  the  throne  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  accomplished ;  for  he  is 
not  seeking  in  this  discourse  to  proclaim  the  future  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  immediate  aim  is  to  clear 
away  the  false  props  of  their  confidence  from  a  people  that  set 
its  trust  in  the  possession  of  the  temple  and  the  ark,  and 
further  to  show  it  that  the  presence  of  the  temple  and  ark  will 
not  protect  it  from  judgment;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Lord 
will  reject  faithless  Judah,  destroying  Jerusalem  and  the  temple; 
that  nevertheless  He  will  keep  His  covenant  promises,  and  that 
by  receiving  again  as  His  people  the  repentant  members  of  the 
ten  tribes,  regarded  by  Judah  as  wholly  repudiated,  with  whom 
indeed  He  will  renew  His  covenant. 

As  a  consequence  of  Jerusalem's  being  raised  to  the  glory  of 
being  the  Lord's  throne,  all  nations  will  gather  themselves  to 
her,  the  city  of  God  ;  cf.  Zech.  ii.  15.  Indeed  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament every  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  amongst  His  people 
attracted  the  heathen  ;  cf.  Jos.  ix.  9  ff.     WP  D#,  not,  to  the 
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name  of  Jahveh  towards  Jerusalem  (Hitz.),  bat,  because  of 
the  name  of  Jahveh  at  Jerusalem  (as  in  Jos.  ix.  9),  i.e.  because 
Jahveh  reveals  His  glory  there  ;  for  the  name  of  Jahveh  is 
Jahveh  Himself  in  the  making  of  His  glorious  being  known  in 
deeds  of  almighty  power  and  grace.  tWHVj  prop,  belonging 
to  Jerusalem,  because  the  name  makes  itself  known  there;  cf. 
xvi.  19,  Mic.  iv.  2,  Zech.  viii.  22. — The  last  clause,  they  will 
walk  no  more,  etc.,  refers  not  to  the  heathen  peoples,  but  to 
the  Israelites  as  being  the  principal  Bubject  of  the  discourse  (cf. 
v.  16),  sin  :e  -"  HWip  [g  nsed  of  Israel  in  all  the  cases  (vii.  24, 
ix.  1"),  \i.  8,  xiii.  lOj  xvi.  12,  xviii.  12,  xxiii.  17,  and  Ps.  lxxxi. 
13),  thus  corresponding  to  the  original  in  Dent.  xxix.  18, 
whence  it  is  taken.  rrnT-,7  prop,  firmness,  but  in  Hebr. 
always  B€H8U  malo  l  obstinacy,  obduracy  of  heart,  see  in 
I)  -lit.  I.e.  ;  hero  strengthened  by  the  adjective  JHfJ  belonging 
to  M?. — Ver,  1 N.   In  those  days  when  Jerusalem  is  glorified 

by  being  made  the  tin-one  of  the  Lord,  Judah  along  with  Israel 
will  come  out  of  the  north  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  gave 
to  their  fathers.     As  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 

temple  is  foretold  implicite  in  ver.  ll>,  so  here  the  expulsion  of 
Judah  into  exile  is  assumed  as  having  already  taken  place,  and 
the  return  not  of  [srael  <>nly,  hut  of  Judah  too  is  announced, 
as  in  IIos.  ii.  2.  and  more  fully  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  16  ff.  We  should 
note  the  arrangement,  the  house  of  Judah  with  (/£,  prop,  on)  the 
house  of  Israel;  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Israel  is  the 
first  to  resolve  on  a  return  and  to  arise,  and  that  Judah  joins 
itself  to  the  house  of  Israel.  Judah  is  thus  subordinated  to  the 
house  of  Israel,  because  the  prophet  is  here  seeking  chiefly  to 
announce  the  return  of  Israel  to  the  Lord.  It  can  surely  not 
be  necessary  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  fulfilment,  we  are  not 
entitled  hence  to  infer  that  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  will 
positively  be  converted  to  the  Lord  and  redeemed  out  of  exile 

>ner  than  the  remnant  of  Judah.  For  more  on  this  point  see 
on  xxxi.  8. 

Vers.  19-25.  The  return  of  Israel  to  its  God.— Ver.  19.  "I 
thought,  O  how  I  will  put  thee  among  the  sons,  and  give  thee 
a  delightful  land,  a  heritage  of  the  chiefest  splendour  of  the 
nations  !  and  thought,  l  My  Father,'  ye  will  cry  to  me,  and  not 
turn  yourselves  away  from  me.     Ver.  20.  Truly  as  a  wife  faith- 
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forsakes  her  mate,  so  are  ye  become  faithless  towards  me 

house  of  [srael,  saith  Jahveh.     Ver.  21.  A  voice  upon  the  bare- 

topped  hills  is  heard,  suppliant  weeping  of  the  sons  of  Israel; 

for  that   they   have  made  their  way  crooked,  forsaken  Jahveh 

their  God.     Ver.  22.  «  Return,  ye  backsliding  sons,  I  will  heal 

your  backslidings.'     Behold,  we  come  to  thee;  for  Thou  Jahveh 

art  our  God.      Ver.  23.  Truly  the  sound  from  the  hills,  from 

the  mountains,  is  become  falsehood:  truly  in  Jahveh  our  God 

is  the  salvation  of  Israel.     Ver.  24.  And  shame  hath  devoured 

the  gains  of  our  fathers  from  our  youth  on  ;  their  sheep  and 

their  oxen,  their  sons  and  their  daughters.     Ver.  25.  Let  us  lie 

down  in  our  shame,  and  let  our  disgrace  cover  us;  for  against 

Jahveh  our  God  have  we  sinned,  we  and  our  fathers,  from  our 

youth  even  unto  this  day,  and  have  not  listened  to  the  voice  of 

our  God."     llitz.  takes  vers.  18  and  19  together,  without  oivincr 

an  opinion  on  WDN  ^3?1-     Ew.  joins  ver.  19  to  the  preceding, 

and  begins  a  new  strophe  with  ver.  21.     Neither  assumption 

can  be  justified.     With  ver.  18  closes  the  promise  which  formed 

the  burden  of  the  preceding  strophe,  and  in  ver.  19  there  begins 

a  new  train  of  thought,  the  announcement  as  to  how  Israel  comes 

to  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  returns  penitent  to  the  Lord  its 

God  (vers.  21-25).     The   transition  to  this  announcement  is 

formed  by  vers.  19  and  20,  in  which  the  contrast  between  God's 

fatherly  designs  and  Israel's  faithless  bearing  towards  God  is 

brought  prominently  forward ;  and  by  ^IDS  "OJtfl  it  is  attached 

to  the  last  clause  of  the  18th  verse.     His  having  mentioned  the 

land  into  which  the  Israelites  would  again  return,  carries  the 

prophet's  thoughts  back  again  to  the  present  and  the  past,  to 

the  bliss  which  Jahveh  had  designed  for  them,  forfeited  by  their 

faithless  apostasy,  and  to  be  regained  only  by  repentant  return 

(Graf).     "  I  thought,"  refers  to  the  time  when  God  gave  the 

land  to  their  fathers  for  an  inheritance.  Then  spake,  i.e.  thought, 

I ;  cf.  Ps.  xxxi.  23.     How  I  will  set  thee  or  place  thee  among 

the  sons!  i.e.  how  I  will  make  thee  glorious  among  the  sons  (rTy' 

c.  accus.  and  3,  as  in  2  Sam.  xix.  29).     No  valid  objection 

against  this  is  founded  by  Hitz.'s  plea  that  in  that  case  we  must 

read  WV$,  and  that  by  Jeremiah,  the  teacher  of  morals,  no 

heathen  nation,  or  any  but  Israel,  can  ever  be  regarded  as  a 

son  of  God  (xxxi.  9,  20).     The  fern.  W?«:  is  explained  by  the 
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personification  of  Judah  and  Israel  as  two  sisters,  extending 
throughout  the  whole  prophecy.  The  other  objection  is  erro- 
neous as  to  the  fact.  In  xxxi.  9  Jahveh  calls  Ephraim,  =  Israel, 
his  first-born  son,  as  all  Israel  is  called  by  God  in  Ex.  iv.  2 2. 
But  the  conception  of  first-born  has,  as  necessary  correlate,  that 
of  other  "sons."  Inasmuch  as  Jahveh  the  God  of  Israel  is 
creator  of  the  world  and  of  all  men,  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
are  His  D*33  ;  and  from  amongst  all  the  peoples  He  has  made 
choice  of  Israel  as  TOD,  or  chosen  him  for  His  first-born  son. 
Hitz.'s  translation  :  how  will  I  endow  thee  with  children,  is 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  language. — The  place  which  God 
willed  to  give  Israel  amongst  His  children  is  specified  by  the 
next  clause:  and  I  willed  to  give  thee  a  delightful  land  («^On  px 
as  in  Xeeh.  vii.  11,  Ps.  cvi.  24).  TiiNZi  '2V,  ornament  of  orna- 
ments /.<•.  the  greatest,  most  splendid  ornament.     For  there  can 

no  doubt  that  H^NZV  does  not  come  from  NZV.  but,  with 
Kimclli  after  the  Targum,  is  to  be  derived  from  *3V;  for  the 
plural  D*3S  from  *3S  may  pa-  into  IFIttV,  Cf.  Q  i.  §  93.  6b, 
as  Ew.,  too,  in  ^  1  80,  - ,  admits,  though  ho  takes  our  niSDV  from 
K3V,  and  strains  the  meaning  into:  an  heirloom-adornment 
amidst  the  hosts  of  heathen.  After  Mich  proofs  of  a  fatll 
love,  God  expected  that  [srael  would  by  a  true  cleaving  to  Him 
.show  some  return  of  filial  affection.  To  cry,  "My  father,"  is  a 
token  of  a  child's  love  and  adhereni  The  (  let.  W}pn  and 
ONWJ  are  not  to  be  impugned;  the  Keris  are  unnecessary  altera- 
tions.— Ver.  20.  But  Israel  did  not  meet  the  expectation.  Like 
a  faithless  wife  from  her  husband,  Israel  fell  away  from  its  God. 
The  particle  of  comparifl  D  ~'-"NZ  is  omitted  before  the  verb,  as  in 
Isa.lv.  9,  cf.  lOand  11.  PI  does  not  precisely  mean  husband,  nor 
vet  paramour,  but  friend  and  companion,  and  so  here  is  equal 
to  wedded  husband.  "tt3  c.  IP,  withdraw  faithlessly  from  one, 
faithlessly  forsake, — c.  3,  be  faithless,  deal  faithlessly  with  one. 
Yet  Israel  will  come  to  a  knowledge  of  its  iniquity,  and  bitterly 
repent  it,  ver.  21.  From  the  heights  where  idolatry  was  prac- 
tised, the  prophet  already  hears  in  spirit  the  lamentations  and 
supplications  of  the  Israelites  entreating  for  forgiveness.  ;V 
D"2ir  points  back  to  ver.  2,  when  the  naked  heights  were  men- 
tioned as  the  scenes  of  idolatry.  From  these  places  is  heard  the 
supplicating  cry  for  pardon.     *tgn  *3,  because  (for  that)  they 
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had  made  their  way  crooked,  U.  had  entered  on  a  crooked 
path,  had  forgotten  their  God.— Ver.  22.  The  prophet  further 
overhears  in  spirit,  as  answer  to  the  entreaty  of  the  Israelites 
the  divine  invitation  ami  promise:  Return,  ye  backsliding 
children  (cf.  ver.  1  1  ),  I  will  heal  your  backslidings.  nana  for 
n-=~n\     Backslidin  mischief  which  backsliding  has  brought 

the  wounds  inflicted  by  apostasy  from  God;  cf.  Hos.  xiv.  5,  a 
age  which  was  in  the  prophet's  mind  ;  and  for  the  figure  of 
healing,  cf.  Jer.  \.\x.  17,  xxxiii.  6.  To  this  promise  they  answer : 
Behold,  we  come  to  Thee  (una  for  HNDN  from  NDK,  Isa  xxi  12 
for  nn«),  for  Thou  art  Jahveh,  art  our  God.  Of  this  confession 
they  further  state  the  cause  in  vers.  23-25. — Ver.  23.  From  the 
false  gods  they  have  gained  but  disgrace;  the  salvation  of  Israel 
is  found  only  in  Jahveh  their  God.  The  thought  now  given  is 
clearly  expressed  in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse;  less  clear  is 
the  meaning  of  the  first  clause,  which  tells  what  Israel  had  got 
from  idolatry.  The  dilHculty  lies  in  Dnn  jion,  which  the  early 
commentators  so  joined  together  as  to  make  p£H  stat.  constr. 
(iV-H).  LXX. :  ek  tyevSos  yaav  ol  fiovvol  ical  r)  SiW/xt?  riov 
opecov.  Jerome:  mendaces  erant  colles  et  multitudo  (s.  fortitude) 
montium.  Similarly  Ilitz.  and  Graf:  from  the  hills  the  host 
(or  tumult)  of  the  mountains  is  (for)  a  delusion ;  Ilitz.  under- 
standing by  the  host  of  the  mountains  the  many  gods,  or  the 
numerous  statues  of  them  that  were  erected  at  the  spots  where 
they  were  worshipped,  while  Graf  takes  the  tumult  of  the 
mountains  to  mean  the  turmoil  of  the  pilgrims,  the  exulting 
cries  of  the  celebrants.  But  it  is  as  impossible  that  "the 
sound  of  the  hills''  should  mean  the  multitude  of  the  gods,  as 
that  it  should  mean  the  tumult  of  the  pilgrims  upon  the 
mountains.  Besides,  the  expression,  "  the  host  or  tumult  of  the 
mountains  comes  from  the  hills,"  would  be  singularly  tautolo- 
gical. These  reasons  are  enough  to  show  that  D^n  cannot 
be  a  genitive  dependent  on  \)K7\,  but  must  be  taken  as  co- 
ordinate with  rtap,  so  that  the  preposition  I»  will  have  to  be 
repeated  before  D*nn.  But  fton  must  be  the  subject  of  the 
clause,  else  there  would  be  no  subject  at  all.  |ton  means  bustle, 
eager  crowd,  tumult,  noise,  and  is  also  used  of  the  surging  mass 
of  earthly  possessions  or  riches,  Ps.  xxxvii.  10,  Isa.  Ix. 
Schnur.,  Iios.,  Maur.,  de  W.,  have  preferred  the  last  meaning, 
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and  have  put  the  sense  thus  :  vana  est  ex  collibus,  vana  ex  monti- 
bw*  affluentia,  or :  delusive  is  the  abundance  that  comes  from 
the  hills,  from  the  mountains.  This  view  is  not  to  be  over- 
thrown by  Graf's  objection,  that  we  cannot  here  entertain  the 
idea  of  abundance,  however  imaginary,  acquired  by  the  Israelites 
through  idolatry,  seeing  that  in  the  next  verses  it  is  declared 
that  the  false  gods  have  devoured  the  wealth  which  the  Israelites 
had  inherited  and  received  from  God.  For  in  the  present  con- 
nection the  abundance  would  be  not  a  real  but  expected  or 
imagined  abundance,  the  delusiveness  of  which  would  be  shown 
in  the  next  verse  by  the  statement  that  the  false  gods  had 
devoured  the  acquisitions  of  Israel.  But  to  take  jteTl  in  the 
se  of  affluentia  seems  questionable  here,  when  the  context 
makes  no  reference  to  wealth  or  earthly  riches,  and  where  the 
abundance  of  the  hills  and  mountains  cannot  be  understood  to 
mean  their  produce;  the  abundance  is  that  which  the  idolatry 
practised  upon  the  hills  and  mountains  brought  or  was  expected 

to  bring  to  the  people.     Hence,  along  with  Ew.,  we  take  this 

word  in  the  sig.  tumult  or  noise,  and  by  it  we  understand  the 
wild  uproarious  orgies  of  idolatry,  which,  acccording  to  vers.  2 
and  6,  were  practised  on  the  hills  and  mountains  (nrvi:T  7^,  ver.  9). 
Thus  we  obtain  the  already  given  by  the  Targ.:  invanum 

coluimus  super  eollibus  et  /<<>"  in  utilitatem  congregavimus  nos 
(s:_-:~rs.  prop,  tumultuati  sumus)  super  montibu8}  i.e.  delusive 
and  profitless  were  our  idolatrous  observances  upon  the  height-. 
In  ver.  24  we  are  told  in  what  particulars  idolatry  became 
to  them  1B?V«  "-'-??  the  shame,  opprobrious  expression  for 
^>-i,  equal  to  shame-god,  cf.  xi.  13  and  IIos.  ix.  10;  since  the 
worship  of  Baal,  i.e.  of  the  false  gods,  resulted  in  disgrace  to  the 
people.  He  devoured  the  wealth  of  our  fathers,  namely,  their 
sheep  and  oxen,  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  their  wealth,  and 
their  sons  and  daughters.  The  idols  devoured  this  wealth,  not 
in  respect  that  sheep  and  oxen,  and,  on  Moloch's  altar,  children 
too.  were  sacrificed,  for  sheep  and  oxen  were  offered  to  Jahveh  ; 
but  because  idolatry  drew  down  judgments  on  the  people  and 
brought  about  the  devastation  of  the  land  by  enemies  who 
devoured  the  substance  of  the  people,  and  slew  sons  and 
daughters,  Deut.  xxviii.  30,  33.  From  our  youth  on  ; — the 
youth  of  the  people  is  the  period  of  the  judges. — Ver.  25.  The 
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people  does  not  repudiate  this  shame  and  disgrace,  but  is  willing 
to  endure  it  patiently,  since  by  its  sin  it  has  fully  deserved  it. 
™-:.  not  :  we  lie,  but :  we  will  lay  us  down  in  our  shame,  as 
a  man  in  pain  and  grief  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  or  on 
his  couch  (et*.  1}  Sam.  xii.  16,  xiii.  31,  1  Kings  xxT.  4),  in  order 
wholly  to  give  way  to  the  feelings  that  crush  him  down.  And 
let  our  disgrace  cover  us,  i.e.  enwrap  us  as  a  mourning  robe  or 
cloak  ;  et*.  Ps.  \.\w.  26,  cix.  L,(.),  Mic.  vii.  10,  Obad.  ver.  10. 

Chap.  iv.  1,  2.  The  answer  of  the  Lord.— •Ver.  1.  "If  thou 
returnest,  Israel,  saith  Jahveh,  returnest  to  me;  and  if 
thou  puttest  away  thine  abominations  from  before  my  face, 
and  stray  est  not,  Ver.  2.  And  swearest,  As  Jahveh  liveth, 
in  truth,  with  right,  and  uprightness;  then  shall  the  na- 
tions bless  themselves  in  Him,  and  in  Him  make  their  boast." 
Graf  errs  in  taking  these  verses  as  a  wish:  if  thou  wouldst 
but  repent  .  .  .  and  swear  .  .  .  and  if  they  blessed  them- 
selves. His  reason  is,  that  the  conversion  and  reconciliation 
with  Jahveh  has  not  yet  taken  place,  and  are  yet  only  hoped 
for  ;  and  he  cites  passages  for  ON  with  the  force  of  a  wish,  as 
Gen.  xiii.  3,  xxviii.  13,  where,  however,  NJ  or  &  is  joined  with 
it.  But  if  we  take  all  the  verbs  in  the  same  construction,  we 
get  a  very  cumbrous  result ;  and  the  reason  alleged  proceeds 
upon  a  prosaic  misconception  of  the  dramatic  nature  of  the 
prophet's  mode  of  presentation  from  iii.  21  onwards.  Just  as 
there  the  prophet  hears  in  spirit  the  penitent  supplication  of  the 
people,  so  here  he  hears  the  Lord's  answer  to  this  supplication, 
by  inward  vision  seeing  the  future  as  already  present.  The 
early  commentators  have  followed  the  example  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulii.  in  construing  the  two  verses  differently,  and  take  vS 
-Vj'n  and  Ton  iib)  as  apodoses :  if  thou  returnest,  Israel,  then 
return  to  me;  or,  if  thou,  Israel,  returnest  to  me,  then  shalt 
thou  return,  sc.  into  thy  fatherland ;  and  if  thou  puttest  away 
thine  abominations  from  before  mine  eyes,  then  shalt  thou  no 
longer  wander  ;  and  if  thou  swearest  .  .  .  then  will  they  bless 
themselves.  But  by  reason  of  its  position  after  nirv  DKJ  it  is 
impossible  to  connect  ^«  with  the  protasis.  It  would  be  more 
natural  to  take  niPPI  ^N  as  apodosis,  the  »?«  being  put  first  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis.  But  if  we  take  it  as  apodosis  at  all,  the 
apodosis  of  the  second  half  of  the  verse  does  not  rightly  corre- 
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spond  to  that  of  the  first  half.  "i^n  &6  would  need  to  be 
translated,  "then  shalt  thou  no  longer  wander  without  fixed 
habitation/1  and  so  would  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
as  exiled.  Bat  for  this  t:  is  not  a  suitable  expression. 
Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  introduction  of  DX  before 
ryz'S':^  since  an  apodosis  has  already  preceded.  For  these 
3  we  are  hound  to  prefer  the  view  of  Ew.  and  Hit/.,  that 
vers.  1  and  2a  contain  nothing  hut  protases.  The  removal  of 
the  abominations  from  before  God's  face  i<  the  utter  extirpation 
of  idolatry,  the  negative  moment  of  the  return  to  the  Lord; 
and  the  Bwearing  by  the  lite  of  Jahveh  is  added  as  a  positive 
expression  of  their  acknowledgment  of  the  true  God.  TOJJ  is 
the  wandering  of  the  idolatrous  people  after  this  and  the  other 

fab  .    ii.    23   and   iii.    13.       "And   Mrayest    not"  &erv< 

strengthen  k'  pnttest   away  thine   abomination  A   sincere 

return  I  i  God  demanded  not  only  the  destruction  of  imai 

and   the   Suppression  of   idol-worship,  but  also  the   giving  up  of 

all  wandering  after  idol  ng  or  longing  after  other  go 

Similarly,  swearing  by  Jahveh  is  strengthened  by  the  additions: 

N3,  in  truth,  not  deceptively  ("W^,  v.  2),  and  with    right  and 
Uprights  in  a  just  Cause,  and  with    honest    intention-. — 

The   pron        .  "lliev  shall    bios   themselves,"  etc.,  has   in    it      D 

allusion  to  the  patriarchal  promises  in  (ten.  xii.  i),  xviii.  L8, 
wii.  IS,  x.wi.  4,  x.wiii.  14,  but  it  is  not,  as  most  commentators, 

following  .Jerome,  suppose,  a  direct  citation  of  these,  and 
certainly  not  "a  learned  quotation  from  a  bunk"  (Ew.),  in 
which  case  ta  would  be  referable,  as  in  those  promises,  to  Israel, 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  would  Btand  for  13.  This  is  put  out 
of  the  que8tk>n  by  the  parallel  IV  to,  which  never  occurs  but 
with  the  sell  f  glorying  in  God  the  Lord;  cf.  Isa.  xli.  lb,  Ps. 
xxxiv.  i),  Ixiv.  1 1,  cv.  .">.  and  Jer.  ix.  22.  Hence  it  follows  that 
i3  must  be  referred,  as  Calv.  refers  it,  to  m.T,  just  as  in  Isa. 
Ixv.  16:  the  nations  will  bless  themselves  in  or  with  Jahveh, 
i.e.  will  desire  and  appropriate  the  blessing  of  Jahveh  and 
glory  in  the  true  God.  Even  under  this  acceptation,  the  only 
one  that  can  be  justified  from  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  the 
words  stand  in  manifest  relation  to  the  patriarchal  blessing. 
If  the  heathen  peoples  bless  themselves  in  the  name  of 
Jahveh,    then    are   they    become    partakers   of    the  salvation 
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that  comes  from  Jahveh;  and  if  this  blessing  comes  to  them 
as  a  consequence  of  the  true  conversion  of  Israel  to  the  Lord, 
as  a  fruit  of  this,  then  it  has  come  to  them  through  Israel  as 
the  channel,  as  the  patriarchal  blessings  declare  disertis  verbis. 
Jeremiah  does  not  lay  stress  upon  this  intermediate  agency  of 
[srael,  but  leaves  it  to  be  indirectly  understood  from  the  unmis- 
takeable  allusion  to  the  older  promise.  The  reason  for  the  ap- 
plication thus  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  divine  promise  made 
to  the  patriarchs  is  found  in  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  present 
discourse  The  appointment  of  Israel  to  be  the  channel  of 
salvation  for  the  nations  is  an  outcome  of  the  calling  grace  of 
God,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  gracious  plan  on  the  part  of 
God  is  an  exercise  of  the  same  grace — a  grace  which  Israel 
by  its  apostasy  does  not  reject,  but  helps  onwards  towards  its 
ordained  issue.  The  return  of  apostate  Israel  to  its  God  is  indeed 
neeessarv  ere  the  destined  end  be  attained;  it  is  not,  however 
the  ground  of  the  blessing  of  the  nations,  but  only  one  means 
towards  the  consummation  of  the  divine  plan  of  redemption,  a 
plan  which  embraces  all  mankind.  Israel's  apostasy  delayed 
this  consummation  ;  the  conversion  of  Israel  will  have  for  its 
issue  the  blesbiiiii  of  the  nations. 

Chap.  iv.  3-31.  Threatening  of  judgment  upon  Jeru- 
salem and  Judah. — If  Judah  and  Jerusalem  do  not  reform, 
the  wrath  of  God  will  be  inevitably  kindled  against  them  (vers. 
3,  4).  Already  the  prophet  sees  in  spirit  the  judgment  bursting 
in  upon  Judah  from  the  north,  to  the  dismay  of  all  who  were 
accounting  themselves  secure  (vers.  5-10).  Like  a  hot  tem- 
pest-blast it  rushes  on,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  Jerusalem 
(vers.  11-18),  bringing  desolation  and  ruin  on  the  besotted 
people,  devastating  the  whole  land,  and  not  to  be  turned  aside 
by  any  meretricious  devices  (vers.  19-31). 

Ver.  3.  "  For  thus  hath  Jahveh  spoken  to  the  men  of  Judah 
and  to  Jerusalem  :  Break  up  for  yourselves  new  ground,  and  sow 
not  among  thorns.  Ver.  4.  Circumcise  yourselves  to  Jahveh, 
and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your  heart,  men  of  Judah  and 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  lest  my  fury  break  forth  like  fire  and 
burn  unquenchably,  because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings."  The 
exhortation  to  a  reformation  of  life  is  attached  by  '3,  as  being 
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the  ground  of  it,  to  the  preceding  exhortation  to  return.  The 
i*'j*ri  OK,  ver.  1,  contained  the  indirect  call  to  repent.  In  ver.  1 
this  was  addressed  to  Israel.  In  ver.  3  the  call  comes  to  Judah, 
which  the  prophet  had  already  in  his  eye  in  chap.  ili.  ;  cf.  iii. 
7,  8,  10,  11.  The  transition  from  Israel  to  Judah  in  the 
phrase:  for  thus  saith  Jahveh,  is  explained  by  the  introduction 
of  a  connecting  thought,  which  can  without  difficulty  be  sup- 
plied from  the  last  clause  of  ver.  2  ;  the  promise  that  the  nations 
bless  themselves  in  Jahveh  will  come  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
thought  to  be  supplied  is:  this  conversion  is  indispensable  for 
Judah  also,  for  Judah  too  must  begin  a  new  life.  Without 
conversion  there  is  no  salvation.  The  evil  of  their  doings 
brings  nought  but  heavy  judgments  with  it.  t'"N,  ;is  often,  in 
col.  Since  the   plural  of  this  word  was   little  in  use, 

•  .1  li.  ix.  6.  TO  W  TO,  as  in  IIos.  x.  12,  plough  up  new 
land,  to  brine  new  untilled  soil  under  cultivation — a  figure  for 
the  reformation  of  life  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  to  prepare  new 
ground  for  living  on,  to  begin  a  new  life.  Sow  not  among 
thorns.  The  seed-corns  are  the  good  resolutions  which,  when 
they  have  sunk  into  the  soil  of  the  mind,  should  spring  up 
into  deeds  (Ilitz.).  The  thorns  which  choke  the  good  seed 
as  it  grows  (Mat.  xiii.  7)  are  not  mala  P<  ludia  (Ros.),  but 

the  evil  inclinations  of  the  unrenewed  heart,  which  thrive  luxu- 
riantly like  thorns.  u Circumcise  you  to  the  Lord"  is  explained 
by  the  next  clause:  remove  the  foreskins  of  your  heart.  The 
Stress  lies  in  FTCTvj  in  this  is  implied  that  the  circumcision 
should  not  be  in  the  flesh  merely.  In  the  ilesh  all  Jews  were 
circumcised.  If  they  then  are  called  to  circumcise  themselves 
to  the  Lord,  this  must  be  meant  spiritually,  of  the  putting  away 
of  the  spiritual  impurity  of  the  heart,  i.e.  of  all  that  hinders  the 
sanctifying  of  the  heart;  see  in  Deut.  x.  1(3.  The  plur.  rii7"W 
is  explained  by  the  figurative  use  of  the  word,  and  the  reading 
n?"W,  presented  by  some  codd.,  is  a  correction  from  Deut.  x.  1G. 
The  foreskins  are  the  evil  lusts  and  longings  of  the  heart. 
Lest  my  fury  break  forth  like  fire ;  cf.  vii.  20,  Amos  v.  6,  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  47.  '£  P*l  V.SP  as  in  Deut.  xxviii.  20.  This  judgment 
of  wrath  the  prophet  already  in  spirit  sees  breaking  on  Judah. 

Vers.  5-10.  From  the  north  destruction  approaches. — Ver.  5. 
11  Proclaim  in  Judah,  and  in  Jerusalem  let  it  be  heard,  and  say, 
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Blow  the  trumpet  in  the  land;  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  and  say, 
Assemble,  and  le1  as  go  into  the  defenced  cities.  Ver.  6.  Raise 
a  standard  toward  Zion  :  save  yourselves  by  flight,  linger  not  ; 
for  from  the  north  I  bring  evil  and  great  destruction.  Ver.  7. 
A  lion  comes  up  from  his  thicket,  and  a  destroyer  of  the 
nations  is  on  his  way,  comes  forth  from  his  place,  to  make  thy 
land  a  waste,  that  thy  cities  be  destroyed,  without  an  inhabitant. 
Ver.  <s.  For  this  gird  you  in  sackcloth,  lament  and  howl,  for 
the  heat  o(  Jahveh's  anger  hath  not  turned  itself  from  us. 
Ver.  9.  And  it  cometh  to  pass  on  that  day,  saith  Jahveh,  the 
heart  of  the  king  and  the  heart  of  the  princes  shall  perish,  and 
the  priests  shall  be  confounded  and  the  prophets  amazed." 
The  invasion  of  a  formidable  foe  is  here  represented  with 
poetic  animation  ;  the  inhabitants  being  called  upon  to  publish 
the  enemy's  approach  throughout  the  land,  so  that  every  one 
may  hide  himself  in  the    fortified  cities.1      The  1  before  VJj?fi 

1  By  this  dreaded  foe  the  older  commentators  understand  the  Chaldeans  ; 
but  Borne  of  the  moderns  will  have  it  that  the  Scythians  are  meant.  Among 
the  hitter  arc  Dahler,  II itz. ,  Ew.,  Bertheau  (z.  Gesch.  der  Isr.),  Movers,  and 
others;  and  they  have  been  preceded  by  Eichhorn  (Hebr.  Proph.ii.  96/), 
Cramer  (in  the  Cumin,  on  Zephaniah,  under  the  title  ScytJiische  Denkmaler 
in  Palastina,  1777 ).  On  the  basis  of  their  hypothesis,  M.  Duncker  (Gesch. 
ties  Alu  rth.  S.  701  ff.)  has  sketched  out  a  minute  picture  of  the  inundation 
of  Palestine  by  hordes  of  Scythian  horsemen  in  the  year  626,  according  to 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah.  For  this  there  is  absolutely 
no  historical  support,  although  Roesch  in  his  archaeological  investigations 
on  Nabopolassar  (Deutsch-morgld.  Ztschr.  xv.  S.  502  ff.),  who,  according  to 
him,  was  a  Scythian  king,  alleges  that  "  pretty  nearly  alj  (?)  exegetical 
authorities  "  understand  these  prophecies  of  the  Scythians  (S.  536).  For 
this  view  can  be  neither  justified  exegetically  nor  made  good  historically,  as 
has  been  admitted  and  proved  by  A.  Kueper  (Jerem.  llbr.  ss.  int.  p.  13  sq.), 
and  Ad.  Strauss  (  Vaticin.  Zeph.  p.  xviii.  sq.),  and  then  by  Tholuck  (die  Pro- 
pheten  it.  Hire  Weiss,  S.  94  ff.),  Graf  (Jer.  S.  16  ff.),  Nag.,  and  others.  On 
exegetical  grounds  the  theory  is  untenable  ;  for  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
northern  foe,  whose  invasion  of  Judah  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  threaten, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  that  can  be  taken  to  point  to  the  Scythian 
squadrons,  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much  that  cannot  be  suitable  to 
these  wandering  hordes.  The  enemies  approaching  like  clouds,  then- 
chariots  like  the  whirlwind,  with  horses  swifter  than  eagles  (Jer.  iv.  13), 
every  city  fleeing  from  the  noise  of  the  horsemen  and  of  the  bowmen 
(iv.  29),  and  the  like,  go  to  form  a  description  obviously  founded  on  Dent. 
xxviii.  49  ff.,  and  on  the  account  of  the  Chaldeans  (nnfett)  ™  Hab.  i.  7-11, 
a  fact  which  leads  Roesch  to  suppose  Habakkuk  meant  Scythian  by  D*lbB 
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in  the  diet,  has  evidently  got  into  the  text  through  an  error  in 
transcription,  and  the  Keri,  according  to  which  all  the  old 
versions  translate,  is  the  only  correct  reading.  u  Blow  the 
trumpet  in  the  land,"  is  that  which  is  to  be  proclaimed  or 
published,  and  the  blast  into  the  far-sounding  IBiP  is  the  siernal 
of  alarm  by  which  the  people  was  made  aware  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  it;  cf.  Joel  ii.  1,  IIos.  v.  8.  The  second 
clause  expresses  the  same   matter  in   an  intensified  form    and 

All  the  '  world-powers  had  horsemen,  war-chariots,  and  archers,  and 

we  do  not  know  that  the  Scythians  fought  on  chariots.  Nor  was  it  at  all 
according  to   the    plan  of  Scythian   hordes   to   besiege  cities  and   carry  the 

vanquished   people  into  exile,  as  Jeremiah  prophesies  of  these  enemies. 

in,  in  chap.  x\\\.  where  he  expressly  names  Nebuchadneasax  the  king 
of  Babel  a-  the  fulfiller  of  judgment  foretold.  Jeremiah  mentions  the  enemy 
in  the  same  words  as  in  L  15,  riM  rrtnBtPD"^3  (xxv.  9).  and  represents  the 

•mpliflhment  of  judgment  by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  fulfilment  of  all 
the  words  he  had  beeo  prophesying  sine  the  13th  year  of  Josiah.  This 
mak  nble  that  Jeremiah  regarded  the  Chaldeans  as  the 

families  of  the  j  of  the  north  who  were  to  lay  .hidah  waste,  conquer 

Jerusalem,  and  Bcatter  its  inhabitants  amongst  the  heathen.     In  ahistoi 

e,  also,  the  Scythian  theory  is  quite  unfounded.  The  account  in 
Herod,  i.  103-105  of  the  incursion  ^i  the  Scythians  into  Media  and  of  domi- 
nion exercU  by  them,  does  say  thai  they  came  to 
Syrian  Palestine  and  advanced  on  Egypt,  but  by  means  <>f  pr  irere 
induced  by  King  Psammetichus  to  withdraw,  that  they  marched  hack  again 
without  committing  any  violence,  and  that  only  c'/..;y>'  -/>=,-  mvrmw plundered 
the  temple  of  Venus  Urania  at  A  n  the  way  back.  But  these  accounts 
taken  at  their  I  value,  tell  US  nothing  more  than  that  one 
swarm  of  the  Scythian  .  which  overspread  Media  and  Am'»  Minor 
entered  Palestine  and  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  passing  by  the 

ancient  track  of  armies  across  the  Jordan  at    Hethshan.   and  through 

plain  of  Jezreel  along  the  Philii  .  thai  here  they  were  bought  off 

by  Psammetichis  and  retired  without  even  so  much  as  touching  on  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  on  their  way.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  no  knowledge  whi  I  any  incursion  into  Judah  of  Scythians  or 

other  northern  nations  during  the  reign  of  Josiah.  On  the  other  hand  we 
give  no  weight  to  the  argument  that  the  march  of  the  Scythians  through 
:a  against  Egypt  had  taken  place  in  the  7th  or  8th  year  of  Josiah,  a  few 
years  before  Jeremiah's  public  appearance,  and  so  could  be  no  subject 
for  his  prophecies  (Thol.,  Graf,  Nag.).  For  the  chronological  data  of  the 
ancients  as  to  the  Scythian  invasion  are  not  so  definite  that  we  can  draw 
confident  conclusions  from  them  ;  cf.  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Ges.  Assurs  u  Babels 
S.  67  ff. 

All  historical  evidence  for  a  Scythian  inroad  into  Judah  being  thus  en- 
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with  plainer  words.  Cry,  make  full  (the  crying),  i.e.  cry  with 
a  full  clear  voice  ;  gather,  and  let  us  go  into  the' fortified  cities ; 
cf.  viii.  1  1.  This  was  the  meaning  of  the  trumpet  blast.  Raise 
a  banner  pointing  towards  Zion,  i.e.  showing  the  fugitives  the 
way  to  Zion  as  the  safest  stronghold  in  the  kingdom.  W  a 
lofty  pole  with  a  waving  Hag  (lsa.  xxxiii.  23  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  7) 
ited  upon  mountains,  spread  the  alarm  farther  than  even 
the  sound  of  the  pealing  trumpet;  see  in  lsa.  v.  26.     OTn 

•     T  J 

.  wanting,  the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis  can  make  nothing  of  any 
|  save  the  Greek  name  Scythopolis for  Bethshan,  which Dunck.  calls  ua 
memorial  for  Judah  of  the  Scythian  raid."  We  find  the  name  in  Judges 
i  -•  °*  the  1  X  \  .  Bcttfoxv  ',',  tort  IkvQuv  ~o7.i;,  and  from  this  come  the 
.,-  of  Judith  iii.  10,  2  Mace.  xii.  29,  and  in  Joseph.  Antt.  v.  1.  22, 
xii-  s-  •~)-  etc.  Even  if  we  do  not  hold,  as  Reland,  Pal  ill.  p.  992,  does,  that 
the  _  3  i.  27,  has  been  interpolated  late  into 

the  LXX.  ;  even  if  we  admit  that  it  originated  with  the  translator,  the 

that  the  author  of  the  LXX.,  who  lived  :\\H)  years  after  Josiah,  inter- 
preted 1  .,-  by  'Sx.vduv  sro'A/j,  does  by  no  means  prove  that  the 
city  had  received  this  Greek  name  from  a  Scythian  invasion  of  Palestine, 
or  from  a  colony  of  those  Scythians  who  had  settled  down  there.  The 
Greek  derivation  of  the  name  shows  that  it  could  not  have  originated  be- 
fore  the  extension  of  Greek  supremacy  in  Palestine — not  before  Alexander 
the  Great.  But  there  is  no  historical  proof  that  Scythians  dwelt  in  Beth- 
shan.    Duncker  e.g.  makes  the  inference  simply  from  the  name   IkvQuu 

-  and  2xt/0o5roA/V<*/,  2  Mace.  xii.  29  f.  His  statement:  "Josephus 
(Antt.  xii.  5.  8)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  n.  v.  16)  affirm  that  Scythians  had 
settled  down  there,"  is  wholly  unfounded.  In  Joseph.  I.e.  there  is  no 
word  of  it  ;  nor  will  a  critical  historian  accept  as  sufficient  historical  evi- 
dence of  an  ancient  Scythian  settlement  in  Bethshan,  Pliny's  I.e.  apho- 
ristic notice  :  Scythopolin  (antea  Nysam  a  Libero  Patrc,  sepulta  nutrice  ibi) 
Scythis  deductis.  The  late  Byzantine  author,  George  Syncellus,  is  the  firsl 
to  derive  the  name  Scythopolis  from  the  incursion  of  the  Scythians  into 
Palestine  ;  cf.  Reland,  p.  993.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure,  but  is 
not  likely  to  be  found,  as  by  Reland,  Gesen.,  etc.,  in  the  neighbouring 
Succoth.  More  probably  it  comes  from  a  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxxix.  11,  regarding  the  overthrow  of  Gog  in  the 
valley  of  the  wanderers  eastwards  from  the  sea.  This  is  Havernick's  view, 
suggested  by  Bochart. 

Taking  all  into  consideration,  we  see  that  the  reference  of  our  prophecy 
to  the  Scythians  is  founded  neither  on  exegetical  results  nor  on  historical 
evidence,  but  wholly  on  the  rationalistic  prejudice  that  the  proph" 
the  biblical  prophets  are  nothing  more  than  either  disguised  descriptions  of 
historical  events  or  threatenings  of  results  that  lay  immediately  before  the 
prophet's  eyes,  which  is  the  view  of  Hitz.,  Ew.,  and  others. 
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secure  your  possessions  by  flight ;  cf.  Isa.  x.  31.  The  evil 
which  Jahveh  is  bringing  on  the  land  is  specified  by  /H|  "OP, 
after  Zeph.  i.  10,  but  very  frequently  used  by  Jeremiah  ;  cf. 
vi.  1,  xlviii.  3,  1.  22,  li.  54.  13?,  breaking  (of  a  limb),  Lev. 
xxi.  19,  then  the  upbreaking  of  what  exists,  ruin,  destruction. 
In  ver.  7  the  evil  is  yet  more  fully  described.  A  lion  is  come 
up  from  his  thicket  p-rD  with  dag,  forte  dirim.,  from  SJ3D  [!|ltiP, 
2  Sain,  xviii.  9],  or  from  !pD,  Ps.  lxxiv.  5  ;  cf.  Ew.  §  255,  a\  and 
Olsh.  §  155,  l>),  going  forth  for  prey.  This  lion  is  a  destroyer 
of  the  nations  (not  merely  of  individual  persons  as  the  ordi- 
nary lion)  ;  he  has  started  (V?J,  of  striking  tents  for  the  march), 
and  is  come  out  to  waste  the  land  and  to  destroy  the  cities. 
The  infin.  is  continued  by  the  temp.  Jin,  ,"1f^n,  and  the  Kal  of 
nvj  i<  here  used  in  a  passive  destroyed  by  war. — 

V  P.  B.  For  this  calamity  the  people  was  to  inonrn  deeply.  For 
the  description  of  the  mourning,  cf.  Joel  i.  13,  Mic.  i.  8.  For 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  has  not  turned  from  us  as  in  blind  self- 
delusiOD  ye   imagine,   ii.  The   heat  of  Jahveh's   anger   is 

the  burning  wrath  on  account  cf  the  sins  of  Manasseh,  with 
which  the  people  has  be  n  threatened  by  the  prophets.  This 
wrath  has  not  turned  itself  away,  because  even  under  Josiah 
the  people  has  not  sincerely  returned  to  its  God. — Ver.  9. 
When  this  wrath  bursts  over  them,  the  rulers  and  leaders  of 
the  people  will  be  perplexed  and  helpless.  The  heart,  /.>'.  the 
mind,  is  lost.  For  this  use  of  - s,  vL  Job  xii.  3,  xxxiv.  10,  Prow 
vii.  7,  etc.  •':-"-".  paralyzed  by  terror,  like  the  Kal  in  ii.  12. 
The  prophets  are  mentioned  last,  because  ver.  10  cites  a  word  of 
prophecy  whereby  they  seduced  the  people  into  a  falsi'  security. 
Ver.  1»>.  "Then  said  1,  Ah,  Lord  Jahveh,  truly  Thou  hast 
deceived  this  people  and  .Jerusalem  in  saying,  Peace  shall  be 
to  you,  and  the  sword  is  reaching  unto  the  soul."  This  verse  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  sigh  addressed  to  God  by  Jeremiah  when  he 
heard  the  announcement  of  the  judgment  about  to  fall  on 
Judah,  contained  in  vers.  5-9.  The  Chald.  has  well  para- 
phrased""1'^) thus:  etdiri:  snscipc  deprecationem  meam,  Jahveh, 
Deus.  But  Ilensler  and  Fw.  wish  to  have  1EN)  changed  to 
i^si,  "  so  that  they  say,"  quite  unnecessarily,  and  indeed  un- 
suitably, since  ru^'n,  thou  hast  deceived,  is  out  of  place  either 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people  or  of  the  lying  prophets.     That  the 
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word  quoted,  "Peace  Bhall  be  to  you,"  is  the  saying  of  the  false 
prophets,  may  be  gathered  from  the  context,  and  this  is  directly 
supported  by  xiv.  L3,  xxiii.  17.  The  deception  of  the  people 
by  such  discourse  from  the  false  prophets  is  referred  back  to 

I  :  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  deceived,"  inasmuch  as  God  not  only 
permits  these  lying  spirits  to  appear  and  work,  but  has  ordained 
them  and  brought  them  forth  for  the  hardening  of  "the  people's 
heart  :  as  He  once  caused  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  inspire  as  a 
lying  spirit  the  prophets  of  Ahab,  so  that. by  promises  of  victory 
they  prevailed  upon  him  to  march  to  that  war  in  which,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  godlessness,  he  was  to  perish;  1  Kings  xxii. 

23.  I'mbr.  takes  the  words  less  correctly  as  spoken  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  unexpected  turn  affairs  had 
now  taken  seemed  a  deception  on  the  part  of  God;  and  this, 
although  it  was  by  itself  it  had  been  deceived,  through  its  revolt 
from  God.  For  it  is  not  the  people's  opinion  that  Jeremiah 
expresses,  but  a  truth  concerning  which  his  wish  is  that  the 
people  may  learn  to  recognise  it,  and  so  come  to  reflect 
and  repent  before  it  be  too  late.  On  the  use  of  the  perf. 
consec.  TO}],  see  Ew.  §  342,  b.  As  to  the  fact,  cf.  v.  18,  Ps. 
lxix.  2. 

A  ers.  11-18.  Description  of  the  impending  ruin,  from  which 
nothing  can  save  but  speedy  repentance. — Ver.  11.  "  At  that 
time  shall  it  be  said  to  this  people  and  to  Jerusalem,  A  hot 
wind  from  the  bleak  hills  in  the  wilderness  cometh  on  the  way 
toward  the  daughter  of  my  people,  not  to  winnow  and  not  to 
cleanse.  Ver.  12.  A  wind  fuller  than  for  this  shall  come  to 
rue  ;  now  will  I  also  utter  judgments  upon  them.  Ver.  13. 
Behold,  like  clouds  it  draws  near,  and  like  the  storm  are  its 
chariots,  swifter  than  eagles  its  horses.  Woe  unto  us  !  for  we 
are  spoiled.  Ver.  14.  Wash  from  wickedness  thy  heart,  Jeru- 
salem, that  thou  mayest  be  saved.  How  long  shall  thine 
iniquitous  thoughts  lodge  within  thee  ?  Ver.  15.  For  a  voice 
declareth  from  Dan,  and  publisheth  affliction  from  the  Mount 
Ephraim.  Ver.  16.  Tell  it  to  the  peoples;  behold,  publish  it 
to  Jerusalem  :  Besiegers  come  from  a  far  country,  and  let  then- 
voice  ring  out  against  the  cities  of  Judah.  Ver.  17.  As  keepers 
of  a  field,  they  are  against  her  round  about ;  for  against  me  hath 
she  rebelled,  saith  Jahveh.     Ver.  18.  Thy  way  and  thy  doings 
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have  wrought  thee  this.  This  is  thy  wickedness  ;  yea,  it  is 
bitter,  yea,  it  reacheth  unto  thine  heart/' 

A  more  minute  account  of  the  impending  judgment  is  intro- 
duced by  the  phrase  :  at  that  time.  It  shall  be  said  to  this 
people  ;  in  other  words,  it  shall  be  said  of  this  people  ;  substan- 
tially, that  shall  fall  upon  it  which  is  expressed  by  the  figure 
following,  a  hot  wind  blowing  from  the  naked  hills  of  the 
wilderness.  HV1  is  stat.  co/tstr.,  and  E^'J'  its  genitive,  after  which 
latter  the  adjective  TO  should  be  placed  ;  but  it  is  interpolated 
between   the  and    the  >/.    rectum   bv  reason  of  its 

smallness,  and  partly,  too,  that  it  may  not  be  too  far  separated 
from  it  while  ~-~':-  belongs  to  D*B*?.    The  wind  blowing 

from  the  bleak  hills  in  the  wilderness,  is  the  verv  severe  east 
wind  of  Palestine.  It  blows  in  incessant  gusts,  and  cannot  be 
used  for  winnowing  or  cleansing  the  grain,  since  it  would  blow 
away  chaff  and  -  ether;   cf.  Wetzst.  in  Del..  J   '.  S.  320. 

is  universally  taken  adverbially  :  is  on  the  way,  i.e.  comes, 
moves  in  the  direction  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  The  daughter 
<>f  Zion  i^  a  personification  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  or  Jeru- 
salem. This  hot  blast  is  a  figure  for  the  destruction  which  is 
drawing  near  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  a  chastisement  to  purify 
the  people,  but  a  judgment  which  will  sweep  away  the  whole 
people,  carry  away  both  wheat  and  chaff — a  most  effective 
figure  for  the  approaching  catastrophe  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  carrying  away  captive  of  its  inhabitants. 
Hit/,  and  Graf  have,  however,  taken  T"1  as  subject  of  the 
clause  :  the  path,  i.e.  the  behaviour  of  my  people,  is  a  k 
wind  of  the  bare  hills  in  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  conduct  of 
the  people  would  be  compared  with  that  wind  as  unprofitable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  altogether  windy,  empty,  and  further  as 
being  a  hurtful  storm.  lint  the  comparison  of  the  people's 
behaviour  with  a  parched  violent  wind  is  a  wholly  unnatural 
one.  for  the  justification  of  which  it  is  not  sufficient  to  point 
to  Hos.  viii.  7  :  sow  wind  and  reap  storm.  Besides,  upon  this 
construction  of  the  illustration,  the  description  :  not  to  winnow 
and  not  to  cleanse,  is  not  only  unmeaning,  but  wholly  unsuit- 
able. Who  is  to  be  winnowed  and  cleansed  by  the  windy  ways 
of  the  people?  Jahvehl  !  Ver.  14  is  indeed  so  managed  by 
Hitz.  and  Graf  that  the  tempestuous  wind  blows  against  God, 
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u  is  directed  against  Jahveh  like  a  blast  of  defiance  and  hos- 
tility." But  this  argument  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  that  un- 
natural view  of  the  figure,  which,  besides,  obtains  no  support 
from  ver.  12.  nJKD  cannot  refer  to  '•ttirnii :  a  full  wind  from 
these,  i.e.  the  sons  of  my  people;  and  7  &ti3J?  in  spite  of  the 
passages,  xxii.  23,  1.  26,  li.  48,  .lob  iii.  25,  does  not  mean  :  comes 
towards  me,  or  :  blows  from  them  on  me  ;  for  in  all  these  pas- 
sages v  is  dativ.  commodi  or  incommodi.  Here,  too,  y  is  dative, 
used  of  the  originator  and  efficient  cause.  The  wind  comes  for 
me, — in  plainer  English  :  from  me.  Properly  :  it  comes  to  God, 
i.e,  at  His  signal,  to  carry  out  His  will.  !"6sp  frOE  is  comparative  : 
fuller  than  these,  namely,  the  winds  useful  for  winnowino-  and 
cleansing.  Now  will  I  too  utter.  The  intensifying  23  does  not 
point  to  a  contrast  in  the  immediately  preceding  clause  :  because 
the  people  blows  against  God  like  a  strong  wind,  He  too  will 
utter  judgment  against  it.  The  E3  refers  back  to  the  preceding 
v  :  the  storm  comes  from  me  ;  for  now  will  I  on  my  side  hold 
judgment  with  them.  The  contrast  implied  in  D3  lies  in  the 
wider  context,  in  the  formerly  described  behaviour  of  the 
people,  particularly  in  the  sayings  of  the  false  prophets  men- 
tioned in  ver.  10,  that  there  will  be  peace.  On  D*DBK>D  "i:n,  cf. 
i.  1(5. 

These  judgments  are  already  on  the  way  in  ver.  13.  "  Like 
clouds  it  draws  near."  The  subject  is  not  mentioned,  but  a 
hostile  army  is  meant,  about  to  execute  God's  judgments. 
"  Like  clouds/'  i.e.  in  such  thick  dark  masses  ;  cf.  ^zek.  xxxviii. 
1G.  The  war-chariots  drive  with  the  speed  of  the  tempest;  cf. 
Isa.  v.  28,  Ixvi.  15.  The  running  of  the  horses  resembles  the 
flight  of  the  eagle  ;  cf.  Hab.  i.  8,  where  the  same  is  said  of 
the  horsemen  of  the  hostile  people.  Both  passages  are  founded 
on  Deut.  xxviii.  49  ;  but  Jeremiah,  while  he  had  the  ex- 
pression W3H3  D"n»3D  &J3,  Hab.  i.  8,  in  his  mind,  chose  D^JM 
instead  of  leopards  (Dnw),  in  this  following  the  original  in 
Deut.;  cf.  2  Sam.  i.  23  and  Lam.  iv.  19.  Already  is  heard 
the  cry  of  woe :  we  are  spoiled  ;  cf.  ver.  20,  ix.  18,  xlvin.  1.- 
Ver.  14.  If  Jerusalem  wishes  to  be  saved,  it  must  thoroughly 
turn  from  its  sin,  wash  its  heart  clean;  not  merely  abstain  out- 
wardly from  wickedness,  but  renounce  the  evil  desires  of  the 
heart.     In  the  question  :  How  long  shall  .  .  .  remain?  we  have 
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implied  the  thought  that  Jerusalem  has  already  only  too  long 
cherished  and  indulged  wicked  thoughts.  P/fi  is  3d  pers. 
imperf.  Kal,  not  2d  pers.  Hiph.  :  wilt  thou  let  remain  (Schnur. 
and  others).  For  the  Hiphil  of  fi?  is  not  in  use,  and  besides, 
would  need  to  be  **$*».     The  [W  nix.*™   as  in  Prov.  vi.  18,  Isa. 

•    •   t  v  t  :     :    -  J  J 

lix.  7,  refer  chiefly  to  sins  against  one's  neighbour,  such  as  are 
reckoned  up  in  vii.  5  f.,  8  f. — Ver.  15.  It  is  high  time  to  cleanse 
oneself  from  sin,  periculum  in  mora  est;  for  already  calamity 
18  announced  from  Dan,  even  from  the  Mount  Ephraim.  pip 
T3D,  the  voice  of  him  who  gives  the  alarm,  8C,  PBBO,  is  heard  ; 
cf.  iii.  21,  xxxi.  15.  That  of  which  the  herald  givefl  warning 
is  not  given  till  the  next  clause,  JJjJ,  mischief,  i.e.  calamity. 
IT&PB  i  ^till  dependent  on  b\p.  "  From  Dan,''  i.e.  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine:  see  on  Judg.  xx.  1.  "From  Mount 
Ephraim/'  i.e.  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem.    The  alarm  and  the  calamity 

draw  ever   nearer.      kk  The   messenger  comes  from  each  suce 
sive  place  towards  which   the  foe  approaches'1  (Ilitz.).      In  ver. 
1(>  the  BUDStance  of  the  warning  message  is  given,   but  in  so 

animated  a  manner,  that  a  charge  is  given  to  make  the  matter 
known  to  the  peoples  and  in  Jerusalem.  Tell  to  the  peoples, 
behold,  cause  to  be  heard.  The  njfl  in  the  first  clause  points 
forward,  calling  attention  to  the  message  in  the  second  clause. 
A  similar  charge  is  given  in  ver.  5,  only  "  to  the  peoples"  seems 
strange  here.  u  The  meaning  would  be  simple  if  we  could  take 
1  the  peoples1  to  be  the  Israelites,"  says  Graf.  But  since  Cril 
in  this  connection  can  mean  only  the  other  nations,  the  question 
obtrudes  itself  :  to  what  end  the  approach  of  the  besiegers  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  heathen  peoples.  Jerome 
remarks  on  this:  \~ult  omnes  in  circuitu  nationes  Dei  nosse  sen- 
ientiam^  ttflageUatd  Jerusalem  cunctos  recipere  disciplinam.  In 
like  manner,  Chr.  B.  Mich.,  following  Schmid  :  Gentibus,  ut  his 
quoque  innoteseat  severitatis  divines  ut  Judceos  exemplum.  Hitz. 
and  Gr.  object,  that  in  what  follows  there  is  no  word  of  the 
taking  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  only  of  the  siege  ; 
that  this  could  form  no  such  ezemplum,  and  that  for  this  the 
issue  must  be  awaited.  But  this  objection  counts  for  little. 
After  the  description  given  of  the  enemies  (cf.  ver.  13),  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  siege,  that  is,  as  to  the 
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Jerusalem.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  warning  of 
the  heathen  as  to  the  coming  catastrophe,  by  holding  the  case 
of  Jerusalem  before  them,  is  not  so  far-fetched  a  thought  as 

that  it  should  I'  •  si  ;  aside  by  Ilitz.'s  remark  :  "  So  friendly  an 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  heathen  is  utterly  unnatural  to  a  Jew, 
especially  seeing  that  the  prophet  is  doubly  absorbed  by  anxiety 
for  his  own  people."  Jeremiah  was  not  the  narrow-minded 
Jew  Hit/,  takes  him  for.  Besides,  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  holding  "  Tell  to  the  peoples"  to  be  a  warning  of  a 
.similar  fare  addressed  to  the  heathen.  The  charge  is  but  a 
rhetorical  form,  conveying  the  idea  that  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  matter  to  he  published,  and  that  it  concerned  not  Jerusalem 
alone,  hut*  the  nations  too.  This  objection  settled,  there  is  no 
call  to  seek  other  interpretations,  especially  as  all  such  are  less 
easily  justified.  By  changing  the  imper.  WSTH  and  WWil  into 
perfects,  Ew.  obtains  the  translation:  "  they  say  already  to  the 
peoples,  behold,  they  come,  already  they  proclaim  in  Jeru- 
salem," etc.;  but  Hitz.  and  Graf  have  shown  the  change  to 
be  indefensible.  Yet  more  unsatisfactory  is  the  translation, 
4*  declare  of  the  la  athen,"  which  Hitz.  and  Graf  have  adopted, 
following  the  LXX.,  Kimchi,  Vat.,  and  others.  This  destroys 
the  parallelism,  it  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  narij  and  demands 
the  addition  (with  the  LXX.)  of  ^3  thereto  to  complete  the 
sense.  Graf  and  Hitz.  have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  the 
sense  of  the  second  member  of  the  verse.  If  we  make  2^p  de 
gentibus,  then  '131  flWDBrn  ought  to  be  :  proclaim  upon  {i.e.  con- 
cerning) Jerusalem.  Hitz.,  however,  translates,  in  accordance 
with  the  use  of  5H?t?B  in  vers.  5  and  15  :  Cry  it  aloud  in  Jeru- 
salem (prop,  over  Jerusalem,  Ps.  xlix.  12,  Hos.  viii.  1)  ;  but 
this,  though  clearly  correct,  does  not  correspond  to  the  first 
part  of  the  verse,  according  to  Hitz.'s  translation  of  it.  Graf, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  :  Call  them  (the  peoples)  out  against 
Jerusalem— a  translation  which,  besides  completely  destroying 
the  parallelism  of  the  two  clauses,  violently  separates  from  the 
proclamation  the  thing  proclaimed  :  Besiegers  come,  etc.  Nor 
can  flPDOT  be  taken  in  the  sense  :  call  together,  as  in  I.  29,  li. 
27,  1  Kings  xv.  22  ;  for  in  that  case  the  object  could  not  be 
omitted,  those  who  are  to  be  called  together  would  need  to  be 
mentioned  ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  assume  Dia  from  the  DW 
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an  object.  The  warning  cry  to  Jerusalem  runs  :  B*")¥J,  besiegers, 
(ace.  to  Isa.  i.  8)  come  from  the  far  country  (cf.  v.  15),  and 
give  their  voice  (cf.  ii.  15)  ;  i.e.  let  the  tumult  of  a  besieging 
army  echo  throughout  the  cities  of  Judah.  These  besiegers 
will  be  like  field-keepers  round  about  Jerusalem  (\>-V  refers 
back  to  Jerus.),  like  field-keepers  they  will  pitch  their  tents 
round  the  city  (cf.  i.  15)  to  blockade  it.  For  against  me 
(Jahveh)  was  she  refractory  (rno  c.  ace,  per*.,  elsewhere  with 
3,  llos.  xiv.  1,  Ps.  v.  11,  or  with  *B~JW,  Num.  XX.  2  i.  and  often). 
This  is  expanded  in  ver.  18.  Thy  way,  i.e.  thy  behaviour  and 
thy  doings,  have  wrought  thee  this  (calamity).  This  is  thy 
wicked  ■•'.  the  i  r  fruit  of  thy  wickedness,  yea,  it  is 

bitter,  cf.  ii.  1 '.»  :  via.  it  rcacheth  unto  thine  heart,  i.e.  inflicts 
deadly  wounds  on  tl:<     . 

\  rs.  L9  26.  Grief  at  die  desolation  of  the  land  and  the 
infatuation  of  tl.  '»•. — Ver.  19.  ••  My  bowels,  my  bowels] 

I    am    pained!    the    chambers    of   my    heart  —  my    heart   rages 

within  me]  i  cannot  hold  my  peace]  for  thou  nearest  (the) 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  my  soul,  (the)  war-cry.  Ver.  20.  De- 
struction upon  destruction  is  called  ;  for  spoiled  is  the  whole 
land  :  suddenly  are  my  tents  spoiled,  my  curtains  in  a  moment. 
\    r.  21.  How  long  shall  I  see  (t;  indard,  hear  (the)  sound 

the  trumpet  I  Ver.  22.  For  my  people  i>  foolish,  me  they 
know    not  .  children    are   they,    and    without    under- 

standing: wise  are  they  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  know 
not.  \  er.  23.  1  look  on  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it  is  waste  and 
void  ;    and  towards  the  h(  .  and  there  is  no  light  in  them. 

Ver.  24.  I  look  on  the  mountains,  and,  lo,  they  tremble,  and 
all  the  hills  totter.  Ver.  25.  I  look,  and,  lo,  no  man  is  there, 
and  all  the  fowls  of  the  heavens  are  fled.  Ver.  26.  I  look,  and, 
lo,  Carmel  is  the  wilderness,  and  all  the  cities  thereof  are  de- 
stroyed before  Jahveh,  before  the  heat  of  His  anger." 

To  express  the  misery  which  the  approaching  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  cities  of  Judah  is  about  to  bring,  the  prophet 
breaks  forth  into  lamentation,  vers.  19-21.  It  is  a  much  de- 
bated question,  whether  the  prophet  is  the  speaker,  as  the 
Chald.  has  taken  it,  i.e.  whether  Jeremiah  is  uttering  his  own 
(subjective)  feelings,  or  whether  the  people  is  brought  before 
us   speaking,    as  Grot.,    Schnur.,    Hitz.,    Ew.   believe.      The 
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answer  is  this  :  the  prophet  certainly  is  expressing  his  personal 
feelings  regarding  the  nearing  catastrophe,  but  in  doing  so  he 
lends  words  to  the  grief  which  all  the  godly  will  feel  The 
lament  of  ver.  20,  suddenly  are  my  tents  spoiled,  is  unques- 
tionably the  lament  not  of  the  prophet  as  an  individual,  but  of 
the  congregation,  Le.  of  the  godly  among  the  people,  not  of  the 
mass  vi  the  blinded  people.  The  violence  of  the  grief  finds 
vent  in  abrupt  ejaculations  of  distress.  "My  bowels,  my 
bowels!"  is  the  cry  of  sore  pain,  for  with  the"  Hebrews  the 
bowels  are  the  seat  of  the  deepest  feelings.  The  Chet.  ninrox 
is  a  monstrosity,  certainly  a  copyist's  error  for  n^nx,  as  it  is  in 
many  MSS.  and  odd.,  from  ^n  :  I  am  driven  to  writhe  in  agony. 
The  Keri  Harris,  1  will  wait  (cf.  Mic.  vii.  7),  yields  no  "good 
sense,  and  is  probably  suggested  merely  by  the  cohortative  form, 
a  cohortative  being  regarded  as  out  of  place  in  the  case  of  hn. 
But  that  form  may  express  also  the  effort  to  incite  one's  own 
volition,  and  so  would  here  be  rendered  in  English  by:  I  am 
bound  to  suffer  pain,  or  must  suffer ;  cf.  Ew.  §  228,  a. — ^  riiTp, 
prop,  the  walls  of  my  heart,  which  quiver  as  the  heart  throbs  in 
anguish.  TTlDin  is  not  to  be  joined  with  the  last  two  words  as 
if  it  were  part  of  the  same  clause  ;  in  that  case  we  should  ex- 
pect "'fin.  13ut  these  words  too  are  an  ejaculation.  The  sub- 
ject of  HDiri  is  the  following  *37;  cf.  xlviii.  36.  In  defiance  of 
usage,  llitz.  connects  *3?  with  ^"ins  *6 :  my  heart  can  I  not  put 
to  silence.  But  this  verb  in  Hiph.  means  always:  be  silent, 
never  :  put  to  silence.  Not  even  in  Job  xi.  3  can  it  have  the 
latter  meaning ;  where  we  have  the  same  verb  construed  with 
ace.  rci,  as  in  Job  xli.  4,  and  where  we  must  translate  :  at  thy 
harangues  shall  the  people  be  silent.  The  heart  cannot  be 
silent,  because  the  soul  hears  the  peal  of  the  war-trumpet. 
W»B>  is  2d  pers.  fern.,  as  in  ii.  20,  33,  and  freq.,  the  soul  being 
addressed,  as  in  Ps.  xvi.  2  (in  rrjOK),  Ps.  xlii.  6,  12.  This 
apostrophe  is  in  keeping  with  the  agitated  tone  of  the  whole 
verse. — Ver.  20.  One  destruction  after  another  is  heralded 
(on  *QB>,  see  ver.  6j.  Ew.  translates  loosely :  wound  upon 
wound  meet  one  another.  For  the  word  does  not  mean  wound, 
but  the  fracture  of  a  limb  ;  and  it  seems  inadmissible  to  follow 
the  Chald.  and  Syr.  in  taking  *njM  here  in  the  sense  of  rnj», 
since  the  si£.  "  meet"  does  not  suit  "OP.     The  thought  is  this : 
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tidings  are  brought  of  one  catastrophe  after  another,  for  the 
devastation  extends  itself  over  the  whole  land  and  comes  sud- 
denly upon  the  tents,  i.e.  dwellings  of  those  who  are  lament- 
ing. Covers,  curtains  of  the  tent,  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
tents:  cf.  x.20,  Isa.  liv.  2.  How  long  shall  I  see  the  standard, 
etc.!  is  the  cry  of  despair,  seeing  no  prospect  of  the  end  to  the 
horrors  of  the  war.  The  standard  and  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet are,  as  in  ver.  5,  the  alarm-signals  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

There  is  no  pro-pert  of  an  end  to  the  horrors,  for  (ver.  22) 
the  people  is  bo  foolish  that  it  understands  only  how  to  do  the 
evil,  but  not  the  good  ;  cf.  for  this  v.  21,  [sa.  i.  •">.  Mic.  vii.  3. 
\  p.  21  gives  God's  answer  to  the  woful  query,  how  long  the 
ravaging  of  the  land  by  war  is  t<»  last.  The  answer  is:  as  long 
a-  the  p  ople  ts  in  the  folly  of  its  rebellion  against  God, 

long  will  chastising    judgments  continue.      To   brine   this 

answer  of  God  home  to  the  people's  heart,  the  prophet,  in   vers. 
'.  tells  what  he  has  sa  D  in  the  spirit.      He  has  seen  (\TN"i, 

t\  proph.)  bursting  over  Judah  a  visitation  which  convulses 

the  whole  world.      The   earth    seemed  waste    and  void    as   at  the 

'inning  of  ereati  d,  <>  a.  i.  2,  before  the  separation  of  the 
elements  and  before  tl  of  organic  and  living  beings. 

In  heaven  no  light  was  to  I  nth  and    h(  awn  seemed  to 

have  been  thrown  hack  into  a  condition  of  chaOfl.  The  moun- 
tains and  hills,  these  firm  foundations  of  the  earth,  quivered 
and  BWayed  ("~"~~~.  he  put  into  a  light  motion,  cf.  Nah.  i.  ■ 
men  had  tied  ami  hidden  themselves  from  the  wrath  of  God 
(cf.  Isa.  ii.  19,  21  ).  and  all  the  birds  had  flown  out  of  sight  in 
terror  at  the  dreadful  I  of  the  beginning  catastrophe  (ix. 

The  fruitful  field  was  the  wilderness, — not  a  wilderness, 
hut  u changed  into  the  wilderness  with  all  its  attributes"  (Ilitz.). 
^:~r"  is  not  a  /<  I.  as  in  ii.  7,  but  twm.  prop. of  the  lower  slopes 
of  Carmel,  famed  for  their  fruitfulness  ;  these  being  taken  as 
representatives  of  all  the  fruitful  districts  of  the  land.  The 
cities  of  the  Carmel,  or  of  the  fruitful-field,  are  manifestly  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  store  cities  of  1  Kings  ix.  19,  as  Ilitz. 
supposes,  but  the  cities  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
country,  which,  by  reason  of  their  situation,  were  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  but  now  are  destroyed.     u  Before  the  heat  of  His 
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anger,"  which  is  kindled  against  the  foolish  and  godless  race ; 
cf.  Nali.  i.  6,  [sa.  xiii.  L3. 

re,  27  31.    The  devastation  of  Judah,  though  not  its  utter 
annVtilation,  is  irrevocably  </•  and  cannot  be  turned  away  by 

any  mer<  lients. — Ver.  27.  "For  thus  saith  Jahveh 

A  waste  shall  the  whole  land  be,  yet  will  I  not  make  an  utter 
end.  Ver.  28.  For  this  shall  the  earth  mourn,  and  the  heaven 
above  darken,  because  1  have  said  it,  purposed  it,  and  repent  it 
not,  neither  will  1  turn  back  from  it.  Ver.  29.  For  the  noise 
of  the  horseman  and  bowman  every  city  flees;  they  come  into 
thickets,  and  into  clefts  of  the  rock  they  go  up;  every  city  is 
forsaken,  and  no  man  dwells  therein.  Ver.  30.  And  thou, 
spoiled  one,  what  wilt  thou  do?  Though  thou  clothest  thyself 
in  purple,  though  thou  deckest  thee  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
though  thou  tearest  open  thine  eyes  with  paint,  in  vain  thou 
makest  thyself  fair  ;  the  lovers  despise  thee,  they  seek  thy  life. 
Ver.  31.  For  1  hear  a  voice  as  of  a  woman  in  travail,  anguish 
as  of  one  who  bringeth  forth  her  first-born,  the  voice  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion;  she  sigheth,  she  spreadeth  out  her  hands: 
Woe  is  mo  !  for  my  soul  sinketh  powerless  beneath  murderers." 
Vers.  27  and  26  confirm  and  explain  what  the  prophet  has 
seen  in  spirit  in  vers.  23-26.  A  waste  shall  the  land  become  ; 
but  the  wasting  shall  not  be  a  thorough  annihilation,  not  such 
a  destruction  as  befell  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  TO  ITO,  as  in 
Nah.  i.  8  f.,  Isa.  x.  23,  and  freq.  This  limitation  is  yet  again 
in  v.  10,  18  made  to  apply  to  Jerusalem,  as  it  has  done 
already  to  the  people  at  large.  It  is  founded  on  the  promise 
in  Lev.  xxvi.  44,  that  the  Lord  will  punish  Israel  with  the 
greatest  severity  for  its  stubborn  apostasy  from  Him,  but  will 
not  utterly  destroy  it,  so  as  to  break  His  covenant  with  it. 
Accordingly,  all  prophets  declare  that  after  the  judgments  of 
punishment,  a  remnant  shall  be  left,  from  which  a  new  holy 
race  shall  spring  ;  cf.  Amos  ix.  8,  Isa.  vi.  13,  xi.  11, 16,  x.  20  ff., 
Mic.  ii.  12,  v.  6,  Zeph.  iii.  13,  etc.  "For  this"  refers  to  the 
first  half  of  ver.  27,  and  is  again  resumed  in  the  *3  78  following  : 
for  this,  because  Jahveh  hath  purposed  the  desolation  of  the 
whole  land.  The  earth  mourns,  as  in  Hos.  iv.  3,  because  her 
productive  power  is  impaired  by  the  ravaging  of  the  land. 
The  heaven  blackens  itself,  i.e.  shrouds  itself  in  dark  clouds 
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(1  Kings  xviii.  45),  so  as  to  mourn  over  the  desolated  earth. 
The  vividness  of  the  style  permits  "  have  decreed  it"  to  be 
appended  as  asyndeton  to  "  I  have  said  it,"  for  the  sake  of 
greater  emphasis.  God  has  not  only  pronounced  the  desolation 
of  the  land,  bnt  God's  utterance  in  this  is  based  upon  a  decree 
which  God  does  not  repent,  and  from  which  He  will  not  turn 
back.  The  LXX.  have  placed  the  *nb|  after  ^9??,  and  have 
thus  obtained  a  neater  arrangement  of  the  clauses  ;  but  by  this 
the  force  of  expression  in  k'  1  have  said  it,  decreed  it,''  is 
weakened.  In  ver,  29  the  desolation  of  the  land  is  further 
portrayed,  set  forth  in  ver.  30  as  inevitable,  and  exhibited  in 
its  sad  consequences  in  ver.  31.  On  the  approach  of  the  hostile 
army,  all  the  inhabitants  dee  into  inaccessible  places  from  the 
clatter  or  noise  of  the  horsemen  and  archers.  He  that  casts 
the  bow,  the  bowman  :  cf.  Ps.  lxxviii.  9.  "WPpS  means,  in 
spite  of  the  article,  not  the  whole  city,  but  every  city,  all  cities, 
aa  may  be  gathered  from  the  !'-,  which  points  back  to  this.  So 
frequently  before  the  definite  noun,  especially  when  it  is  further 
defined  by  a  relative  clan    .  .  Ex.  i.  22,   Deut.  iv.  3,  1 

Sam.iii.  17:  ct".  Ew.  §  290,  c.     For  the  first  T?rri>3  the  LXX. 

have  TTaaa  //  \o')^a,  an  1  accordingly  J.  I ).  Mich.,  Hit/.,  and 
i.    if  pro]  '  >   amend  to  )'"N~""r.  bo  as  to  avoid  kk  the  clumsy 

repetition."  But  we  cannot  be  ruled  here  by  aesthetic  principles 
of  taste,  dearly  the  first  "every  city"  means  the  populace  of 
the  cities,  and  so  HC3  is:  they  (/.,•.  the  men)  come,  pouring  forth. 
£'->   is   not  here   clouds,  but,  according    to  its   etymology,  to 

be  dark,  means  the  dark  thickets  or  woods  ;  cf.  the  Syr.  *ni, 

wood.  D*D3,  rocks,  here  clefts  in  the  rocks,  as  is  demanded  by 
the  3.  Fur  this  state  of  things,  cf.  Isa.  ii.  19,  21,  and  the 
accounts  of  Judg.  vi.  2,  1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  where  the  Israelites 
hide  themselves  from  the  invading  Midianites  in  caves,  ravines, 
thorn-thickets,  rocks,  and  natural  fastnesses. — Ver.  30.  In  vain 
will  Jerusalem  attempt  to  turn  away  calamity  by  the  wiles  of  a 
courtesan.  In  ver.  31  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  addressed,  i.e. 
the  community  dwelling  around  the  citadel  of  Zion,  or  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  regarded  as 
a  female  personality  (as  to  P!?~J">2,  see  on  Isa.  i.  8).  " Spoiled  one" 
is  in  apposition  not  to  the  *flK,  but  to  the  person  in  the  verb; 
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it  is  as  adverbial,  and  so  is  without  inflexion:  if  thou 

art  spoiled,  lik  Job  xxiv.  7,  10;  cf.  Ew.  §  316,  b.    The 

following  clauses  introduced  by  *3  are  not  so  connected  with  the 
question,  what  wilt  thou  do  l.  as  that  ^  should  mean  that:  what 
wilt  thon  do,  devise  to  the  end  that  thou  mayest  clothe  thee? 
(Graf)  ;  the  *3  means  if  on  though,  and  introduces  new  clauses, 
the  apodosis  of  which  is  :  "  in  vain,"  etc.  If  thou  even  clothest 
thyself  in  purple.  V-'\  the  crimson  dye,  and  stuffs  or  fabrics 
dyed  with  it,  see  in  Ex.  xxv.  4.  !jia  is  a  pigment  for  the  eye, 
prepared  from  silver-glance,  sulphur-antimony — the  Cohol,  yet 
much  esteemed  by  Arab  women,  a  black  powder  with  a  metallic 
glitter.  It  is  applied  to  the  eyelids,  either  dry  or  reduced  to  a 
paste  by  means  of  oil,  by  means  of  a  blunt-pointed  style  or  eye- 
pencil,  and  increases  the  lustre  of  dark  eyes  so  that  they  seem 
larger  and  more  brilliant.  See  the  more  minute  account  in 
Hille,  on  the  eye-paint  of  the  East,  in  ref.  to  2  Kings  ix.  30. 
JTjjJ,  tear  asunder,  not,  prick,  puncture,  as  Ew.,  following  J. 
I).  Mich.,  makes  it.  This  does  not  answer  the  mode  of  using 
the  eve-paint,  which  was  this:  the  style  rubbed  over  with  the 
black  powder  is  drawn  horizontally  through  between  the  closed 
eyelids,  and  these  are  thus  smeared  with  the  ointment.  This 
proceeding  Jeremiah  sarcastically  terms  rending  open  the  eyes. 
As  a  wife  seeks  by  means  of  paint  and  finery  to  heighten  the 
charms  of  her  beauty  in  order  to  please  men  and  gain  the  favour 
of  lovers,  so  the  woman  Jerusalem  will  attempt  by  like  strata- 
gems to  secure  the  favour  of  the  enemy;  but  in  vain  like  Jezebel 
in  2  Kings  ix.  30.  The  lovers  will  despise  her.  The  enemies 
are  called  lovers,  paramours,  just  as  Israel's  quest  for  help 
amongst  the  heathen  nations  is  represented  as  intrigue  with 
them;  see  on  ii.  33,  36.— Ver.  31,  as  giving  a  reason,  is  intro- 
duced by  *3.  Zion's  attempts  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
enemy  are  in  vain,  for  already  the  prophet  hears  in  spirit  the 
agonized  cry  of  the  daughter  Jf  Zion,  who  beseechingly  stretches 
out  her  hands  for  help,^and  falls  exhausted  under  the  assassin's 
strokes,  n^in,  partic.  Kal  fcem.  from  Wl;  see  Ew.  §  151,  b,  and 
Gesen.  §  72,  Eem.  1.  nnv,  in  parallelism  with  b\?  and  depen- 
dent on  "  1  hear,"  means  cry  of  anguish.  nWin,  breathe  heavily, 
pant,  sigh.  fcnan  is  joined  asynd.  with  the  preceding  word,  hut 
is  in  sense  subordinate  to  it:  she  sighs  with  hands  spread  out  ; 
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a  pleading  gesture  expressing  a  prayer  for  protection.  *|*tf,  be 
exhausted,  here  =  sink  down,  faint,  succumb  to  the  murderers. 

Chap.    v.    TlTE   CAUSES    WHICH    CALLED   DOWN"   THE   JUDG- 
MENT     PRONOUNCED:      THE     TOTAL     CORRUPTION      OF     THE 

PEOPLE. — Chr.  V>.  Mich,  has  excellently  summed  up  thus  the 
contents  of  this  chapter :  Deus  judicia  sua,  <]u<v  c<tj>.  IV.  prce- 
dixerat,  justificat  ostenden  .  quamvis  invitum,  tamen  non 
alii,  r  posse  </uam  punire  Judceos  propter  prcefractam  ipsorum 
malitiavu  The  train  of  thought  in  this  chapter  i^  the  follow- 
ing: (Jed  would  pardon  if  there  were  to  he  found  in  Jerusalem 
hut  one  who  practised  righteousness  and  strove  to  keep  good 
faith  :  hut  high  and  low  have  forsaken  God  and  His  law,  and 
serve  the  false  gods.  This  the  Lord  must  punish  (vers.  1-9). 
Judah,  like  Israel,  disowns  the  Lord,  ami  despises  the  words  of 
His  prophets:  therefore  the  Lord  must  affirm  His  word  by 
deeds  of  judgment  (vers.  LO-18).      Because  they  serve   the 

,s  of  strangers,  He  will  throw  them  into  bondage  to  strange 

iat  they  may  learn  to  fear  Him  as  the  Almighty  G<>d 

and  Lord  of  the  world,  who   withholds    His   benefits  from  them 

ause  their  sius  keep  them  far  from  Him  (vers,  19  25)  ;  for 
wickedness  and  crime  have  acquired  a  frightful  predominance 
(wis.  26  31). 

\       .  1-'.'.  Jl :  i  f  tlu  universal  g  and  moral 

ruption  the  Lord  cannot  pardon, —  Ver.  1.  ik  Range  through 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see  now,  and  know,  and  seek 
upon   her  thoroughfare    .  find  any,  if  any  doth  judgment, 

keth  after  faithfulness,  and  I  will  pardon  her.  Ver.  2.  And 
if  they  say.  '  As  Jahveh  liveth,1  then  in  this  they  swear  falsely. 
Ver.  3.  .lahveh,  are  not  Thine  eyes  upou  faithfulness?  Thou 
smitest  them,  and  they  are  not  pained  ;  thou  consumest  them, 
they  will  take  no  correction  ;  they  make  their  face  harder  than 
rock,  they  will  not  turn.  Ver.  4.  And  I  thought,  It  is  but  the 
baser  sort,  they  are  foolish ;  for  they  know  not  the  way  of 
Jahveh,  the  judgment  of  their  God.  Ver.  5.  I  will  get  me 
then  to  the  great,  and  will  speak  with  them,  for  they  know 
the  way  of  Jahveh,  the  judgment  of  their  God  ;  yet  together 
have  they  broken  the  yoke,  burst  the  bonds.  Ver.  6.  Therefore 
a  lion  out  of  the  wood  smiteth  them,   a  wolf  of  the  deserts 
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loth  them,  a  leopard  lieth  in  wait  against  their  cities :  every 

one  that  goeth  out  thence  is  torn  in  pieces;  because  many  are  their 
transgressions,  many  their  backslidings.  Ver.  7.  Wherefore 
Bhould  I  pardon  thee?  thy  sons  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn 
I  y  them  that  are  no  gods.  I  caused  them  to  swear,  but  they 
committed  adultery,  and  crowd  into  the  house  of  the  harlot. 
Ver.  8.  Like  well-fed  horses,  they  are  roaming  about;  each 
neigheth  after  the  other's  wife.  Ver.  9.  Shall  I  not  punish 
this.'  saith  Jahveh;  or  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such 
a  people  as  this  . 

The  thought  of  ver.  1,  that  in  Jerusalem  there  is  not 
to  bo  found  one  solitary  soul  who  concerns  himself  about 
uprightness  ami  .sincerity,  does  not,  though  rhetorically  ex- 
pressed,  contain  any  rhetorical  hyperbole  or  exaggeration 
such  as  may  have  arisen  from  the  prophet's  righteous  in- 
dignation, or  have  been  inferred  from  the  severity  of  the 
expected  judgment  (Ilitz.)  ;  it  gives  but  the  simple  truth,  as  is 
.^een  when  we  consider  that  it  is  not  Jeremiah  who  speaks  ac- 
cording t«>  the  best  of  his  judgment,  but  God,  the  searcher  of 
hearts.  Before  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  no  man  is  pure  and 
good.  They  are  all  gone  astray,  and  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  Ps.  xiv.  2,  3.  And  if  anywhere  the  fear  of  God  is  the 
ruling  principle,  yet  when  the  look  falls  on  the  mighty  hosts  of 
the  wicked,  even  the  human  eye  loses  sight  of  the  small  com- 
pany of  the  godly,  since  they  are  in  no  case  to  exert  an  influence 
on  the  moral  standing  of  the  whole  mass.  "  If  ye  find  any  " 
is  defined  by,  "  if  there  is  a  worker  of  right ;  "  and  the  doing  of 
right  or  judgment  is  made  more  complete  by  "that  seeketh 
faithfulness,"  the  doing  being  given  as  the  outcome  of  the  dis- 
position. «"^DK  is  not  truth  (1??$),  but  sincerity  and  good  faith. 
On  this  state  of  affairs,  cf.  Hos.  iv.  1,  Mic.  vii.  2,  Isa.  Ixiv.  5f. 
The  pledge  that  God  would  pardon  Jerusalem  if  He  found  but 
one  righteous  man  in  it,  recalls  Abraham's  dealing  with  God  on 
behalf  of  Sodom,  Gen.  xviii.  23.  In  support  of  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  added  in  ver.  2,  that  they  even  abuse  God's  name  for 
lying  purposes  ;  cf.  Lev.  xix.  12.  Making  oath  by  the  life  of 
Jahveh  is  not  looked  on  here  as  a  confession  of  faith  in  the 
Lord,  giving  thus  as  the  sense,  that  even  their  worship  of  God 
was  but  the  work  of  the  lips,  not  of  the  heart  (Eos.);  but  the 
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solemn  appeal  to  the  living  God  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
impress  of  truth  on  the  face  of  a  lie,  is  brought  forward  as 
evidence  that  there  is  none  that  strives  after  sincerity.  The 
antithesis  forced  in  here  by  Hit/.,  ami  Graf  is  foreign  to  text 
and  context  both,  viz.  that  between  swearing  by  Jahveh  and  by 
the  false  gods,  or  any  other  indifferent  name.  The  emphi 
lies  on  swearing  ~~"*\  &s  |  to  swearing  in  the  way  de- 

manded by  God,   ""vr  OfifP»  HDK3,   iv.   2.     |^,  therein. 

even  in  this,  or  nevertheless. — Yer.  o.  The  eye  of  the  Lord 
is  directed  towards  faithfulness,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Jerusalem  (ver.  1),  ?  showing  the  direction  toward  person  or 
thing,  as  in  Pa,  x.wiii.  IS,  where  }  alternates  with  **.      Hit/,  is 

>ng  in  translating:  are  not  thine  eyes  faithful,  i.r.  directed 
lording  to  faithfulness  ;  a  sei       (uite  unsuitable  here,  since 
the  matter  in  hand  is  not  the  character  or  direction  of  the  eye 
God,  hut  that  on  which  God  looks.     But  because  God  de- 
sired sincerity,  an  1  there  was  none  in  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 
He  has  smitten  them,  c  1  them,  hut  they  felt  no  pain  (wi 

from  ?vn,  the  tone  being  drawn  back  by  reason  of  the  -L);  the 
chastisement  made  no  impression.  Thou  consumedst  them, 
terminatedst  them,  >.■.  "Thou  hast  utterly  exterminated 
multitudes  and  swarms  of  tin m  "  (Hit/.),  hut  they  refused  to 
receive  correction  ;  cf.  ii.  >'>0.  They  made  their  face  harder 
than  rock,  1.6.   hardened  them  by   obstUlfl  etting  the 

divine  chastisements  at  naught;  cf.  Ezek.  iii.  7,8. — Ver.  4  f. 
This  total  want  of  good  faith  and  uprightness  is  found  notonlv 
in  the  lower  orders  of  the  populace,  amongst  the  mean  and 
ignorant  rabble,  hut  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  educated.  This 
is  rhetorically  put  in  this  shape,  that  Jeremiah,  believing  that 
only  the  common  people  are  so  deeply  sunk  in  immorality, 
turns  to  the  great  to  speak  to  them,  and  amongst  them  dis- 
covers a  thorough-going  renunciation  of  the  law-  of  God.  0*7?, 
weak,  are  the  mean  and  poor  of  the  people,  who  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  in  rudeness  and  ignorance,  their  anxieties  bent  on 
food  and  clothing  (cf.  xxxix.  10,  xl.  7).  These  do  foolishly 
i^N'O  as  in  Num.  xii.  11),  from  want  of  religious  training. 
They  know  not  the  way  of  Jahveh,  i.e.  the  way,  the  manner  of 
life,  prescribed  to  men  by  God  in  His  word  ;  cf.  2  Kings 
xxi.  22,  Ps.  xxv.  9,  etc.     The  judgment  of  their  God,  i.e.  that 
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which   God  demanded  as  right  and  lawful,  2  Kings  xvii.  26 
a  great,  U  the  wealthy,  distinguished,  and  educated! 
S    ■  even   these  have  broken  the  yoke  of  the  law,  i.e.  have 
emancipated   themselves  from  obedience  to  the  law  (Hitz.) ; 
cf.  ii.  20.     Therefore  they  must  he  visited  with  punishment.— ^ 
Ver.  6.  Tiiis  verse  is  neither  a  threatening  of  future  punish- 
ments, nor  is  to  he  taken  figuratively  (lion,  bear,  leopard,  as 
figures  for  dreadful  enemies).     The  change  from  the  perf.  D3H 
to  the  imperf.   trnw   and   *}W  tells  against  the  future  con- 
struction, showing  as  it  does  that  the  verbs  are  used  aoristi- 
callyof  chastisements  which  have  partly  already  taken  place, 
which  may  be  partly  yet  to  come.     And  the  figurative  explana- 
tion o(  the  beasts  of  prey  by  hostile  peoples— found  so  early  as 
the  Ohald. — is  not  in  the  Least  called  for  by  the  text;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  reconcile  it  with  the  specification  of  various  kinds  of  wild 
beasts.     The  words  are  a  case  of  the  threatening  of  the  law  in 
.  xxvi.  22,  that  God  will  chasten  the  transgressors  of  His 
law  by  sending  beasts  of  prey  which  shall  rob  them  of  their 
children.     Cf.  with   the  promise,   that  if  they  keep  His  com- 
mandments, lie   will  destroy  the  wild  beasts  out  of  the  land. 
Cf.  also  the  fact  given  in  2  Kings  xvii.  25,  that  God  sent  lions 
amongst  the  heathen  colonists  who  had  been  transplanted  into 
the   depopulated   kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  lions  which  slew 
some  of  them,  because  they  served  not  Jahveh.     The  true  con- 
ception  of  the  words  is   confirmed  by  Ezek.  xiv.  15,  when  in 
like  manner  the  sending  of  evil  (ravening)  beasts  is  mentioned 
as  an  example  of  God's  punishments,     niin,  smite,  is  a  standing 
expression  for  the  lion's  way  of  striking  down  his  prey  with  his 
paws  ;    cf.    1    Kings  xx.  36.       nizny  nxr  is   not   wolf  of   the 
evening,  as  Chald.,  Syr.,  Hitz.  explain  it,  following  Hab.  i.  8 
and   Zeph.   iii.   3 ;  for  niznv  is  not  the  plural  of  :ny,  but  of 
piny,  steppe :  the  wolf   that   lives  in   the   steppe,  and  thence 
makes  its  raids  on  inhabited  spots.     The  reference  of  the  words 
to  place  is  suggested  plainly  by  the  parallel,  the  lion  out  of  the 
wood.     The  leopard  (panther)  watches,  i.e.  lies  lurking  in  wait 
against  their  cities,  to  tear  those  that  come  out.     The  panther 
is  wont  to  lie  in  wait  for  his  prey,  and  to  spring  suddenly  out 
on  it;  cf.  Hos.  xiii.  7.     With  "  because  many  are  thy   trans- 
gressions/' cf.  xxx.  14  f. 
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Since  these  chastisements  have  profited  nothing  God  cannot 
pardon  the  people.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  question  in 
ver.  7,  Ttitib  'X,  wherefore  should  I  then  pardon  ?  not,  should 
I  then  pardon  for  this  ?  for  ^  by  itself  does  not  stand  for 
n  ii  ,  but  is  set  before  the  pronom.  demon str.  to  give  it 

the  force  of  an  interrogative  adjective;  cf.  Ew.  §  326, a.  The 
Cheth.  ?™s  est  obsoletum  adeoque  genuinum  (Ros.) ;  the  Keri 
substitutes  the   usual  form.      To  justify  the  question  with   a 

ativo  answer  implied,  the  people's  fall  into  idolatry  is  again 
set  up  before  it  in  strong  colours.  Thy  sons  (the  sons  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  i.e.  of  the  national  congregation,  and  so  the 
individual  members  of  the  nation  ;  ef.  Lev.  xix.  18)  have  for- 
saken me,  and  swear  by  them  that  are  not  gods,  i.e,  the  idols  ; 
ef.  ii.  11.  For  DrtH  >"-'-'*,  1  caused  them  to  swear,  the  old 
translators  have  ri-'x,  1  filled  them  to  the  full,  and  s.»it  is  read 
in  many  codd.  and  vdd.  This  reading  is  preferred  by  most  of 
the  ancient  comment  and  they  appeal  for  a  parallel  to  ver. 

.  and  Deut.  xxxii.  15  ("when  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  he 
kicked"),  II"-.  xiii.  6,  Neh.  i.\.  2."),  etc.,  where  apostasy  from 
God  is  chidden  as  a  consequen  i  superfluity  of  earthly 
good-.  So  Luther:  "and  now  that  I  have  filled  them  full,  they 
committed  adultery."'  Now  possibly  it  is  just  the  recollection 
of   the    ]  cite  1    that    has   su_rLr«'>ted   the    reading  y'3;J\s\ 

The  apodosis,  they  committed  adultery,  forms  no  antithesis  to 
filling  full.  Adultery  presupposes  a  marriage  vow,  or  troth 
plighted  by  an  oath.  God  caused  Israel  to  swear  fidelity 
when  lie  made  the  covenant  with  it  at  Sinai.  Ex.  xxiv.  This 
oath  Israel  repeated  at  each  renewal  of  the  covenant,  and  last 
une  p  J  iah:  2  Kings  xxiii.  3  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  31  f.  Hence 
we  must  not  wholly  restricl  the  swearing  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  covenant  at  Sinai,  nor  wholly  to  the  renewal  of  it  under 

dab.  We  must  refer  it  to  both  acts,  or  rather  to  the  solem- 
nity at  Sinai,  together  with  all  solemn  renewals  of  it  in  after 
times;  while  at  the  same  time  the  reference  to  the  renewal 
under  Josiah,  this  being  still  fresh  in  memory,  may  have  been 
the  foremost.     We  must  not  confine   the  reference  of  WW  to 

t  ;   * 

spiritual  adultery  (=  a  fall  away  from  Jahveh  into  idolatry); 
the  context,  especially  the  next  clause,  and  yet  more  unmistake- 
ably  ver.  8,  refers  to  carnal  uncleanness.     This  too  was  a  breach 
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of  the  covenant,  since  in  taking  it  the  people  bound  itself  not 

only  to  be  faithful  to  God,  but  to  keep  and  follow  all  the  laws 
of  His  covenant.  That  the  words,  crowd  into  the  house  of  the 
h:irl«»t,  i.e.  go  thither  in  crowds,  are  to  be  taken  of  carnal  un- 
cleanness,  may  be  gathered  from  ver.  Sb  :  each  neighs  after  the 
wife  of  his  neighbour.  Fornication  is  denounced  as  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  Amos  ii.  7.  The  first  clause  of 
ver.  8  BUggestS  a  comparison  :  well-fed  horses  are  thev,  i.e.  they 
resemble  Mich.  ( )n  the  lechery  of  horses,  see  on  Ezek.  xxiii.  20. 
The  Cheth.  D^ntD  is  partic.  Iloph.  of  fl?,  in  Aram,  feed,  fatten, 
here  most  suitable.  The  Keri  D%JP&  would  be  the  partic.  Pu. 
from  IT,  the  meaning  of  which  is  doubtful,  given  arbitrarily  by 
Kimchi  and  others  as  armati  sc.  membra  genilali.  D*3Bto,  too, 
is  derived  from  Tj'J'D,  and  given  by  Jerome  sensu  obscceno : 
trahentei  «c.  genitalia ;  but  DWb  cannot  come  from  -j^b, 
MB>0  being  the  only  possible  form  in  that  case.  Nor  does 
trahentes,  "draught-horses"  (Hitz.),  give  a  sense  at  all  in 
point  for  the  comparison.  A  better  view  is  that  of  those  who 
follow  Simonis,  in  holding  it  to  be  partic.  Hiph.  of  njt?,  in 
Aethiop.  aberrant,  vagatus  est.  The  participle  is  not  to  be 
joined  with  "  horses  "  as  a  second  qualifying  word,  but  to  be 
taken  with  W,  the  periphrastic  form  being  chosen  to  indicate 
the  enduring  chronic  character  of  the  roaming. — Ver.  9.  Such 
abandoned  behaviour  the  Lord  must  punish. 

Vers.  10—18.  In  spite  of  the  feeling  of  security  fostered  by  tin' 
false  prophets,  the  Lord  will  make  good  His  word,  and  cause  the 
land  and  kingdom  to  be  laid  waste  by  a  barbarous  people. — 
Ver.  10.  u  Go  ye  up  upon  her  walls,  and  destroy,  but  make  not 
a  full  end  :  tear  away  her  tendrils;  for  they  are  not  Jahveh's. 
Ver.  11.  For  faithless  to  me  is  the  house  of  Israel  become  and 
the  house  of  Judah,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  12.  They  deny  Jahveh, 
and  say,  He  is  not;  and  evil  shall  not  come  upon  us,  and 
sword  and  famine  we  shall  not  see.  Ver.  13.  And  the  prophets 
shall  become  wind,  and  he  that  speaketh  is  not  in  them  :  so  may 
it  happen  unto  them.  Vers.  14.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jahveh 
the  God  of  hosts  :  Because  ye  speak  this  word,  behold,  I  make 
my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire,  and  this  people  wood,  and  it  shall 
devour  them.  Ver.  15.  Behold,  I  bring  upon  you  a  nation 
from  far,  house  of  Israel,  saith  Jahveh,  a  people  that  is  strong. 
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a  people  that  is  from  of  old,  a  people  whose  speech  thou  knowest 
not,  and  understandest  not  what  it  saith.  Ver.  16.  Its  quiver 
is  as  an  open  grave,  they  are  all  mighty  men.  Ver.  17.  It  shall 
eat  up  thy  harvest  and  thy  bread  :  they  shall  eat  up  thy  sons 
and  thy  daughters;  it  shall  eat  up  thy  flocks  and  thy  cattle,  eat 
up  thy  vine  and  thy  fig-tree  ;  it  shall  break  down  thy  fenced 
cities,  wherein  thou  trustest,  with  the  sword.  Ver.  18.  But  yet 
in  those  days,  saith  Jahveh,  1  will  not  make  a  full  end  with 
yon. 

To  give  emphasis  to  the  threat,  that  the  Lord  will  avenge 
Himself  on  such  a  people,  we  have  immediately  following,  in 
ver.  10,  the  summons  given  to  the  enemy  to  subdue  the  land. 
_._.-.._.-..  ■  variously  explained.  The  old  translators  took 
-""""J'   to   mean   walls:     but    t!  :ul   clause,    tear    away  the 

tendrils,  -  ms  not  to  suit  this  well.  And  then  this  word  occurs 
but  once  again,  and  with  the  meaning  "  caravan,"  while  walls  are 

. —  S'  in  .b»!>  \.\i\.  11.     But  this  :  is  not  strong  enough  to 

throw  any  doubt  on  the  rendering:  walls,  supported  as  it  is  by 
the  old  versions.  The  form  TYf\ti  from  "W  i-^  contracted  from 
a  form   ^~"-".   constructed  analogously  to  >~^s~'.     The  second 

clans  •  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  first  only  in  tl  that  walls 

;e  to  moan  exclusively  town  walls  or  fortifications.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Even  it'  the  suffix  here  referred  to  .Jerusalem, 
mentioned  in  ver.  1,  which  is  very  doubtful,  still  then  the  city 
would  be  looked  on  not  in  the  light  of  a  stronghold,  but  only 
ntative  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  theocracy.  Probably, 
however,  the  suilix  refers  to  the  daughter  of  Zion  as  seat  of  the 
kingdom  <:  Grod,  and  the  idea  of  a  vineyard  was  in  the 
prophet's  mind  (cf  ii.  2 1),  under  which  figure  Isaiah  (v.  1-7) 

forth  the  kingdom  of  God  founded  on  Mount  Zion;  so  that 
under  walls,  the  walls  of  the  vineyard  are  to  be  thought  of. 
Elsewhere,  indeed,  these  are  called  HlTa  (also  in  xlix.  3),  but 
only  where  the  figure  of  a  vineyard  is  further  developed,  or 
at  least  is  brought  more  plainly  and  prominently  forward. 
Here,  again,  where  the  enemy  is  summoned  to  go  upon  the 
walls,  this  figure  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  a  city  ;  and  so  the 
word  rivvj'.  as  indicating  walls  of  any  kind,  seems  most  fitting. 
Graf  has  overthrown,  as  being  unfounded,  Ilitz.'s  assertion, 
that  2  H?P  signified  only,  to  go  up  against  a  thing ;  and  that 
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iracy  and  elegance  required  that  the  destruction  should  be 
of  the  walls,  not  of  the  vineyard  itself,  npy  c,  2  means  also: 
0  up  upon  a  thing,  e-g.  J\s.  xxiv.  3,  Deut.  v.  5;  and  the 
verb  *"""-"  stands  quite  absolutely,  so  that  it  cannot  be  restricted 
to  the  walls.  k-  And  destruction  can  only  take  place  when,  by 
scaling  the  walls,  entrance  has  been  obtained  into  that  which 
is  to  be  destroyed,  be  it  city  or  vineyard."  We  therefore  adhere 
to  the  sig.  walls,  especially  since  the  other  translations  attempted 
by  Ew.  and  Hitz.  are  wholly  without  foundation.  Hitz.  will 
have  us  road  ■"•.--:•.  and  take  this  as  plural  of  FniB>;  next  he 
sup]  row  of  vines  to  be  intended,  but  he  obtains  this  sense 

only  by  arbitrarily  appending  the  idea  of  vines.  Ew.  endea- 
vours, from  the  Aram,  and  Arab.,  to  vindicate  for  the  word  the 
meaning:  clusters  of  blossom,  and  so  to  obtain  for  the  whole 
the  translation  :  push  in  amidst  the  blossom-spikes.  A  singular 
figure  truly,  which  in  no  way  harmonizes  with  3  vJ|.  "  Destroy" 
is  restricted  by  the  following  "  but  make  not,"  etc.;  see  on  iv. 
27.  On  k*  tear  away  her  tendrils,"  cf.  Isa.  xviii.  5.  The 
spoilers  are  not  to  root  up  the  vine  itself,  but  to  remove  the 
tendrils,  which  do  not  belong  to  Jahveh.  Spurious  members 
of  the  nation  are  meant,  those  who  haVe  degenerated  out  of 
their  kind. 

The  reasons  of  this  command  are  given  in  ver.  11  ff.,  by  a 
renewed  exposure  of  the  people's  apostasy.  The  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah  are  become  faithless.  On  this  cf.  iii. 
6  ff.  The  mention  of  Israel  along  with  Judah  gives  point  to 
the  threatening,  since  judgment  has  already  been  executed 
upon  Israel.  Judah  has  equalled  Israel  in  faithlessness,  and 
so  a  like  fate  will  be  its  lot.  Judah  shows  its  faithlessness  by 
denying  the  Lord,  by  saying  Ran  *6.  This  Ew.  translates :  not 
so,  after  the  ovk  eart  ravra  of  the  LXX. ;  but  he  is  certainly 
wrong  in  this.  Even  though  Wff\  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
neuter,  yet  it  cannot  be  so  used  in  this  connection,  after  the 
preceding  iWPa  «ra.  Better  to  take  it :  He  is  not,  as  the  fools 
speak  inFs.  xiv.  1 :  there  is  no  God,  i.e.  go  on  in  their  lives 
as  if  God  were  not.  "  Jahveh  is  not"  is  therefore  in  other 
words:  there  exists  not  a  God  such  as  Jahveh  is  preached  to  us, 
who  is  to  visit  His  people  with  sore  punishments.  This  view 
is  not  open  to  the  objection,  quod  pro  lubitu  suppknt,  which 
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Kos.  raises  against  the  interpretation  :  von  est  i«,  fjualem  pro- 
phetce  describunt.  For  we  take  ton  not  as  is  qualem,  but  as  i  ' 
sc.  Jul iv eh ;  and  we  explain  the  meaning  of  Jahveh  onlv  in  that 
reference  in  which  He  is  disowned  by  these  men,  namely,  as  God 
who  visits  I  lis  people  with  punishments.  In  tin's  character  He 
was  preached  by  the  prophets.  This  appears  from  what  is 
further  said  by  these  disowners  of  God  :  evil  or  mischief  will 
not  come  on  us.  To  a  saying  of  this  kind  they  could  have  been 
provoked  only  by  threatenings  of  punishments.  The  prophets 
were  not  indeed  the  first  to  announce  judgments;  Moses  in 
the   law  threatened   transgressors  with   the  punishments. 

But  the  context,  the  threatening  against  the  false  prophets  in 
ver.  1."),  suggests  that  here  w<  to  think  of  announcements 

by  the  prophets.  Doubtless  the  false  prophets  assured  the 
people:  evil  shall  not  come  upon  you,  in  opposition  to  the  true 
prophets,  who  threatened  the  sinful  race  with  the  judgmenl 
1 .  1.  Such  prophets  are  t<>  become  wind.  se.  with  their  utter- 
ances. ~-~~i  is  not  a  noun:  the  word,  but  a  verb,  with  the  article 
instead  of  the  relative  pronoun,  as  in  Josh.  x.  2  L,  1  ( 'hron.  xxvi. 
28,  and  often  :  He  who  speaks  is  not  in  them,  i.e.  in  them  there 
is  none  other  speaker  than  themselves;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not 
in  them.  "tf,  k>  there  is  none/1  is  strong  r  than  iS,  meaning: 
they  speak  out  of  their  own  hearts.  The  threat,  SO  he  it  unto 
them,   may   he   most    -imply  r  i   to   the   first  clause  :    they 

become  wind.  Let  tin*  emptiness  of  their  prophecies  fall  on 
their  own  heads,  so  that  they  themselves  may  come  to  nought. — 
Ver.  11.  Hut  the  people  is  to  have  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  Because  it.  despising  the  threatening  of 
punishment,  Misfortune   shall   not   light  upon   us,  the 

Lord  will  make  the  word  in  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  a  fire,  and 
the  people  wood,  that  the  fire  may  consume  it.  On  this  figure, 
cf.  Isa.  i.  31,  x.  17.  Ver.  15  it.  explain  this,  and  announce  the 
inroad  of  a  dreadful  enemy  that  is  to  lay  waste  the  land  and 
consume  the  people.  "  A  people  from  far,"  as  in  iv.  16.  Judah 
is  called  u  house  of  Israel,"  not  so  much  because  it  is  what 
remains  of  Israel,  but  because,  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes,  Judah  regarded  itself  as  the  only  true  Israel  or  people 
of  God.  Further  description  of  the  hostile  people  is  intended 
to  show  its  formidable  power,  and  to  inspire  dread,     |n*K,  en- 
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during,  firm,  strong;  cf.  Gen.  xlix.  24,  Mic.  vi.  2.  c6to 
dating  from  eternity,  U  vny  ancient,  not  of  recent  origin! 
but  become  mighty  in  immemorial  antiquity.  A  people  speaking 
a  language  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews,  to  comprehend  whom  il 
impossible,  i.e.  barbarous;  cf.  Deut.  xxviii.  49.  Further  (ver. 
It'-),  it  is  a  race  of  very  heroes,  fully  furnished  with  deadly 
weapons.  .1.  D.  Mich,  took  objection  to  the  figure,  "its  quiver 
i-  as  an  open  grave;"  but  his  conjecture  SnZV  put  nothing 
better  in  place  of  it.  The  link  of  comparison  is  this  :  as  an  open 
grave  is  filled  with  dead  men,  so  the  quiver  of  this  enemy  is 
filled  with  deadly  missiles.— Ver.  17.  This  people  will  devour 
the  harvest  and  the  bread,  the  children,  the  cattle,  and  the  best 
fruits  of  the  land.  Devour,  here  as  often,  in  the  wider  sense, 
destroy;  vi.  e.g.  iii.  24  and  x.  25,  where  the  first  half  of  the 
present  verse  is  compressed  into  the  words:  they  ate  up  Jacob. 
We  need  not  wait  to  refute  Hitz.'s  absurd  remark,  that  the 
author  imagined  the  enemy,  the  assumed  Scythians,  to  be  can- 
nibals. In  the  second  half  of  the  verse  the  words,  "the  fenced 
cities  wherein  thou  trustest,"  are  a  reminiscence  of  Deut.  xxviii. 
i) 2  \  and  hence  we  may  see,  that  while  our  prophet  is  describ- 
ing the  enemy  in  vers.  15-18,  Moses'  threatening,  Deut.  xxviii. 
4*^-52,  was  in  his  mind.  B>Bn,  break  in  pieces,  as  in  Mai.  i.  4. 
With  the  sword,  i.e.  by  force  of  arms ;  the  sword,  as  principal 
weapon,  being  named,  instead  of  the  entire  apparatus  of  war. 
In  ver.  18  the  restriction  of  ver.  10  (cf.  iv.  27)  is  repeated, 
and  with  it  the  threatening  of  judgment  is  rounded  off. 

Vers.  19-31.  This  calamity  Judah  is  preparing  for  itself  by 
its  obduracy  and  excess  of  wickedness. — Ver.  19.  "  And  if  ye 
then  shall  say,  Wherefore  hath  Jahveh  our  God  done  all  this 
unto  us  ?  then  say  to  them,  Like  as  ye  have  forsaken  me  and 
served  strange  gods  in  your  land,  so  shall  ye  serve  strangers  in 
a  land  that  is  not  yours.  Ver.  20.  Declare  this  in  the  house 
of  Jacob,  and  publish  it  in  Judah,  saying,  Ver.  21.  Hear  now 
this,  foolish  people  without  understanding,  that  have  eyes  and 
see  not,  have  ears  and  hear  not.  Ver.  22.  Me  will  ye  not  fear, 
saith  Jahveh,  nor  tremble  before  me?  who  have  set  the  sand 
for  a  bound  to  the  sea,  an  everlasting  boundary  that  it  passes 
not,  and  its  waves  toss  themselves  and  cannot,  and  roar  and 
pass  not  over.     Ver.  23.  But  this  people  hath  a  stubborn  an  I 
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rebellious  heart;  they  turned  away  and  went.  Ver.  24.  And 
said  not  in  their  heart :  Let  us  now  fear  Jahveh  our  God,  who 
giveth  rain,  the  early  rain  and  the  late  rain,  in  its  season  ;  who 
keepeth  for  us  the  appointed  weeks  of  the  harvest.  Ver.  25. 
Your  iniquities  have  turned  away  these,  and  your  sins  have 
withholden  the  good  from  you.  Ver.  26.  For  among  my  people 
are  found  wicked  men  ;  they  lie  in  wait  as  fowlers  stoop  ;  they 
sit  ;i  trap,  they  catch  men.  Ver.  27.  As  a  cage  full  of  birds, 
so  are  their  houses  full  of  deceit  ;  therefore  are  they  become 
great  and  rich.  Ver.  28.  They  are  gTOWD  fat  and  sleek,  they 
go  beyond  bound  in  wickedness;  the  cause  they  try  not,  the 
cause  <>f  the  orphans,  that  they  might  have  prosperity  ;  and  the 
right  of  the  needy  they  judge  not.  Ver,  29.  Shall  I  not 
punish  this  I  saith  Jahveh  ;  shall  not  my  soul  he  avenged  on 
such  a  people  as  tin-  I  Ver.  30.  The  appalling  and  horrible  is 
done  in  the  land.  Ver.  31.  'The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and 
the  priests  bear  rule  under  their  lead,  and  my  people  loves  it 
SO.      But  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?" 

The    thought  of   ver.   19,   that    the    people,    by   its    apostasy, 
diaws  down  this  judgment  on  itself,  forms  the   transition  from 

the  threat  of  punishment  to  the  reproof  of  sins.  The  penalty 
corresponds  to  the  sin.     B  Judah  in  its  own  land 

the  <roils  of  foreigners,  so  it  must  serve  Btrangers  in  a  foreign 
land. — Ver.  20  f.  The  reproof  of  sins  is  introduced  by  an 
apostrophe  to  the  hardened  race.     The  exhortation,  "Publish 

this,"  is  addressed  to  all  the  prophet's  hearers  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  heart.     u  This,"  in  vers.  20  and  21, 

refers  to  the  chiding  statement  from  ver.  23  onwards,  that  the 
people  fears  not  God.  rldie  form  of  address,  people  foolish  and 
without  understanding  (cf.  iv.  22,  IIos.  vii.  11),  is  made  cutting, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  people  yet  to  their  senses. 
The  following  clauses,  <c  they  hai  -,"  etc.,  depict   spiritual 

blindness  and  deafness,  as  in  Ezek.  xii.  22  ;  cf.  Deut.  xxix.  3. 
Blindness  is  shown  in  that  they  see  not  the  government  of 
God's  almighty  power  in  nature  ;  deafness,  in  that  they  hear 
not  the  voice  of  God  in  His  word.  They  have  no  fear  even  of 
the  God  wdiose  power  has  in  the  sand  set  an  impassable  barrier 
for  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.  "  Me"  is  put  first  for  em- 
phasis.   The  waves  beat  against  their  appointed  barrier,  but  are 
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not  able,  «.  to  pass  it.-Yer.  23.  Bat  this  people  has  a  stubborn 
And   rebellious  heart;  it  bows  not  beneath  the  almighty  hand 
of   God.     u  Stubborn  and  rebellious,"  joined  as  in  Deut.  xxi. 
1  B,  20.     1  [ence  the  following  no  is  not  to  be  taken  from  "no  :" 
defy  (Hit/.),  but  from  T,D:  they  turn  away  and  go  off,' 
and  consider  not  that  they  owe  their  daily  bread  to  the  Lord! 
Neither  does  God's  power  move  the  obdurate  people  to  the  fear 
oi    Him,  nor  do  the  proofs  of  His  love  make  any  impression. 
They  do  not  consider  that  God  gives  them  the  rain  which  lends 
the  land  its  fruitfulness,  so  that  at  the  fixed  time  they  may 
gather  in  the  harvest.      The  i  cop.  before  rrrt*  is  rejected  by 
the  Masoretes  in  the  Ken  as  out  of  place,  since  Upi  is  not  any 
special  rain,  co-ordinate  to  the  early  and  late  rain  (Hitz.),  or 
because  they  had  Deut.  xi.  14,  Joel  ii.  23  before  them.    But  in 
this  they  failed  to  notice  that  the  1  before  r\y  and  that  before 
PIPpO  are  correlative,  having  the  force  of  et—et.     n*JQB>  is  stat. 
constr.  from  n>-'rM,  weeks,  and  to  it  nipn  is  co-ordinated  in  place 
of  an  adjective,  so  that  TSj?  is  dependent  on  two  co-ordinate 
stat.  constr.,  as  in  xlvi.  9,  11,  Zcph.  ii.  6.    But  the  sense  is  not, 
the  weeks,  the  statutes,  of  the  harvest,  i.e.  the  fixed  and  regu- 
lated   phenomena   which    regulate   the    harvest   (Graf),    but, 
appointed   weeks  of  harvest.      The  seven  weeks  between  the 
second  day  of  the  passover  and  the  feast  of  harvest,  or  of  weeks, 
Ex.  xxiii.  1C,  xxxiv.  22,  Deut.  xvi.  9  f.,  are  what  is  here  meant. 
A\  e  must  reject  the  rendering,  "  oath  as  to  the  harvest-time" 
(L.  de  Dieu,  J.  D.  Mich.,  and  Ew.),  since  Scripture  knows 
nothing  of  oaths  taken  by  God  as  to  the  time  of  harvest ;  in 
Gen.  viii.  22  there  is  no  word  of  an  oath.— Ver.  25.  The  people 
has  by  its  sins  brought  about  the  withdrawal  of  these  blessings 
(the  withholding  of  rain,  etc.).     V®*},  turned  away,  as  in  Amos 
v.  12,  Mai.  iii.  5.      "  These,"  i.e.  the  blessings  mentioned  in 
ver.  24.    The  second  clause  repeats  the  same  thing.    The  good, 
i.e.  which  God  in  His  goodness  bestowed  on  them. 

This  is  established  in  \ner.  26  f.  by  bringing  home  to  the 
people  their  besetting  sins.  In  (amidst)  the  people  are  found 
notorious  sinners.  "W^  in  indefinite  generality  :  they  spy  about, 
lie  in  wait ;  cf.  Hos.  xiii.  7.  The  singular  is  chosen  because 
the  act  described  is  not  undertaken  in  company,  but  by  indivi- 
duals.    T{V  from  ^V,  bend  down,  stoop,  as  bird-catchers  hide 
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behind  the  extended  nets  till  the  birds  have  gone  in,  so  as  then 
to  draw  them  tight.    "  They  set;''  not  the  fowlers,  but  the  wicked 
ones.     WIPD,  destroyer  (Ex.  xii.  23,  and  often),  or  destruction 
(E/ek.  xxi.  36)  ;  here,  by  virtue  of  the  context,  a  trap  which 
brings  destruction.     The   men   they   catch    are  the  poor,  the 
needy,  and  the  just ;  cf.  ver.  28  and  Isa.  xxix.  21.     The  figure 
of  bird-catching  leads  to  a  cognate  one,  by  which  are  set  forth 
the  gains  of  the  wicked  or  the  produce  of  their  labours.     As  a 
cage  is  filled  with  captured  birds,  so  the  houses  of  the  wicked 
arc  filled  with  deceit,  i.e.  possessions  obtained  by  deceit,  through 
which    they   attain    to    credit,   power,    and  wealth.       Graf    has 
overthrown   HitZ.'fl  note,  that  we  must  understand  by  nO^D,  not 
riches  obtained   by  deceit,   but  the  means  and   instruments  of 
deceit  :  and  this  on  account  of  the  following:  therefore  they  en- 
rich themselves.     But, as  Graf  shown,  it  is  not  the  possession  of 

these  appliances,  but  of   the   goods  acquired  by  deceit,  that  has 
macJe  the  pk  great   and  rich,  "as  the  birds  that  fill  the 

DOt  a  n  r  capture,  but  property  not  by  cunning.'' 

r^r.  cage,  ifl  not   strictly  a  bird-cage,  but  a  bird-trap  woven  of 
wj]  .;;;.  1  ,.  with  a  lid   to   shut   down,  by  means  of 

which  birds  were  caught,— Ver.  28.  Through  the  luxurious 
living  their  w<  alth  makes  possible  to  them,  they  are  grown  fat 
and  sleek.  *n«£,  in  graphic  description,  is  joined  asynd.  to  the 
preceding  verb.  It  is  explained  by  recent  conun.  of  fat  bodies, 
become  glossy,  in  keeping  with  the  noun  n*J*y,  which  in  Cant. 
v.  14  expresses  the  glitter  of  ivory  :  for  the  meaning  cogitare, 
think,  meditate,  which  WH  bears  in  Chald.,  yields  no  sense  avail- 
able here.  The  next  clause  is  variously  explained.  C3  points  to 
another,  yet  worse  kind  of  behaviour.  It  is  not  possible  to 
defend  the  translation  :  they  overflow  with  evil  speeches,  or 
swell  out  with  evil  things  (Tmbr.,  Ew.),  siuce  TOJ  c.  accus. 
does  not  mean  to  overflow  with  a  thing.  Yet  more  arbitrary  is 
the  assumption  of  a  change  of  the  subject :  (their)  evil  speeches 
overflow.  The  only  possible  subject  to  the  verb  is  the  wicked 
ones,  with  whom  the  context  deals  before  and  after.  TmT\ 
are  not  words  of  wickedness  =  what  may  be  called  wickedness, 
but  things  of  wickedness,  wicked  things.  TO  serves  to  distri- 
bute theidea  of  in  into  the  particular  cases  into  which  it  falls, 
as  in  Ps.  lxv.  4,  cv.  27,  and  elsewhere,  where  it  is  commonly 
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held  to  bo  pleonastic.  Ilitz.  expounds  truly:  the  individual 
wickednesses  in  which  the  abstract  idea  of  wicked  manifests 
itself.    Sense  :  they  go  beyond  all  that  can  be  conceived  as  evil, 

i.e.  the  bounds  of  evil  or  wickedness.  The  cause  they  plead 
not,  namely,  the  cause  of   the   orphans,      vriw,  imperf.  c.  i 

•  that  so  they  might  have  prosperity.  Hitz.  regards  the 
wicked  men  as  the  subject,  and  explains  the  words  thus:  such 
justice  would  indeed  be  a  necessary  condition  of  their  success. 
But  that  the  wicked  could  attain  to  prosperity  by  seizino-  every 
opportunity  of  defending  the  rights  of  the  fatherless  is  too  weak 
a  thought,  coming  after  what  has  preceded,  and  besides  it  does 
not  lit  the  case  of  those  who  go  beyond  all  bounds  in  wicked- 
ness. Ew,  and  Graf  translate:  that  they  (the  wicked)  might 
make  good  the  rightful  cause  (of  the  orphan),  help  the  poor 
man  to  his  rights.  But  even  if  rTOn  seems  in  2  Chron. 
vii.  11,  Dan.  viii.  25,  to  have  the  signif.  carry  through,  make 
good,  yet  in  these  passages  the  sig.  carry  through  with  suc- 
cess is  fundamental;  where,  as  here,  this  will  not  suit,  rrtai 
being  in  any  case  applicable  only  to  doubtful  and  difficult 
causes — a  thought  foreign  to  the  present  context.  Blame  is 
attached  to  the  wicked,  not  because  they  do  not  defend  the 
orphan's  doubtful  pleas,  but  because  they  give  no  heed  at  all  to 
the  orphan's  rights.  We  therefore  hold  with  Raschi  that  the 
orphans  are  subject  to  this  verb  :  that  the  orphans  might  have 
had  prosperity.  The  plural  is  explained  when  we  note  that 
DiJV  is  perfectly  general,  and  may  be  taken  as  collective.  The 
accusation  in  this  verse  shows  further  that  the  prophet  had  the 
godless  rulers  and  judges  of  the  people  in  his  eye. — Ver.  29  is 
a  refrain-like  repetition  of  ver.  9. — The  vers.  30  and  31  are,  as 
Ilitz.  rightly  says,  "  a  sort  of  epimetriim  added  after  the  con- 
clusion in  ver.  29,"  in  which  the  already  described  moral  de- 
pravity is  briefly  characterized,  and  is  asserted  of  all  ranks  of 
the  people.  Appalling  and  horrible  things  happen  in  the  land  ; 
cf.  ii.  12,  xxiii.  14,  xviii.  13,  Hos.  vi.  10.  The  prophets  pro- 
phesy with  falsehood,  1|»k,  as  in  xx.  6,  xxix.  9  :  more  fully 
TIT?  n?B>3,  xxiii.  25,  xxvii.  15.  The  priests  rule  DrPT  bv,  at  their 
(the  prophets')  hands,  i.e.  under  their  guidance  or  direction  ;  cf. 
1  Chron.  xxv.  2  ff.,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18  ;  not:  go  by  their  side 
(Ges.,  Dietr.),  for  rrn  is  not :  go,  march  on,  but :  trample  down. 
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My  people  loves  it  so,  yields  willingly  to  such  a  lead  ;  cf.  Amos 
iv.  5.  What  will  ye  do  ^"111^,  as  to  the  end  of  this  conduct? 
The  suff.fcem.  with  neuter  force.  The  end  thereof  will  be  the 
judgment  ;  will  ye  be  able  to  turn  it  away? 

Chap.  vi.  TlIE  JUDGMENT  IS  IRREVOCABLY  DECREED. — A 
hostile  army  approaches  from  the  north,  and  lays  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  order  to  storm  the  city  (vers.  1-8).  None  is  spared, 
since  the  people  rejects  all  counsels  to  reform  (vers.  9-15). 
Since  it  will  not  repent,  it  will  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
in  spite  of  the  outward  sacrificial  service  (vers.  16-21).  The 
enemy  will  smite  Zion  without  mercy,  seeing  that  the  trial  of 
the  people  has  brought  about  no  change  for  the  better  in  them 
(vera.  22  30). 

Vera.   1    B.   Th*  judgrra  J        ilem, — Ver.  1. 

••  Fli  i  :  Benjamin,  out  of  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and 

in  Tekoa  blow  the  trumpet,  and  over  Beth-haccerem  set  up  a 
sign ;  for  evil  approachcth  from  the  north,  and  great  destruction. 
\  v.  2.  The  comely  and  the  delicate — I  lay  waste  the  daughter 
of  Zion.  Ver.  ;».  To  her  come  shepherds  with  their  Hocks,  pitch 
their  tents  about  her  round  about,  and  devour  each  his  portion. 
\  .1.  Sanctif j  war  against  her:  arise,  let  us  go  up  at  noon. 
Woe  unto  us  !  for  the  day  declineth  ;  for  the  shadows  of  even- 
ing lengthen.  \  Arise,  let  as  no  op  by  night,  and  destroy 
her  palaci  .  Ver.  6.  Fox  thus  hath  Jahveh  of  hosts  spoken, 
Hew  down  wood,  and  pile  up  against  Jerusalem  a  rampart  ;  she 
is  the  city  that  is  (to  be)  punished,  she  is  all  full  of  oppression  in 
her  midst.  Ver.  7.  As  a  fountain  pours  forth  its  water,  so  pours 
she  forth  her  wickedness :  violence  and  spoiling  is  heard  in  her; 
before  my  face  continually,  wounds  and  smiting.  Ver.  8.  Be 
warned,  Jerusalem,  lest  my  soul  tear  herself  from  thee,  lest  I 
make  thee  a  waste,  a  land  uninhabited." 

In  graphic  delineation  of  the  enemy's  approach  against  Jeru- 
salem, the  prophet  calls  on  the  people  to  flee.  As  regarded  its 
situation,  Jerusalem  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  the 
boundary  between  the  tribal  domain  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
passed  through  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom  on  the  south  side  of 
Jerusalem,  and  then  ran  northwards  to  the  west  of  the  city 
(Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16  f.).     The  city  was  inhabited  by  Judeans 
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and  Benjamites,  1  Chron.  ix.  2  ff.  The  summons  is  addressed 
to  the  Benjamites  as  the  prophet's  fellow-countrymen.  Tekoa 
lay  about  two  hours'  journey  southwards  from  Bethlehem, 
according  to  Jerome,  on  a  hill  twelve  Roman  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem  ;  Bee  on  Josh.  xv.  59.  This  town  is  mentioned  be- 
cause its  name  admits  of  a  play  on  the  word  typfi.  The  alarm 
is  given  in  the  country  south  of  Jerusalem,  because  the  enemy 
is  eoming  from  the  north,  so  that  the  flight  will  be  directed 
southwards.  Beth-haecerem,  ace.  to  Jerome,  was  a  hamlet 
(view)  between  Jerusalem  and  Tekoa,  qui  lingua  Syra  et 
Hebraica  Bethacharma  nominator,  et  ipse  in  monte  positus, 
apparently  on  what  is  now  called  the  Frank's  Hill,  Jebel 
Fureidis  ;  see  on  Neh.  iii.  14.  r)KK>p,  the  lifting  up,  that  which 
raises  itself  up,  or  is  raised  ;  here  a  lofty  beacon  or  signal,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  further  made  known.  The  meaning, 
fire-signal,  or  ascending  column  of  smoke,  cannot  be  made  srood 
from  Judg.  xx.  38,  40,  since  there  ]fV  is  appended ;  nor  from 
the  statements  of  classical  authors  (in  Ros.),  that  in  time  of  war 
bodies  of  troops  stationed  in  different  places  made  their  posi- 
tions known  to  one  another  by  masses  of  rising  flame  during 
the  night,  and  by  columns  of  smoke  in  the  day  time.  As  to 
the  last  clause,  cf.  i.  14.  "  Great  destruction,"  as  in  iv.  6. — In 
ver.  2  the  impending  judgment  is  further  described.  It  falls 
on  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  capital  and  its  inhabitants,  per- 
sonified as  a  beautiful  and  delicately  reared  woman.  HU?  defec- 
tively written  for  nisj,  contracted  from  njfctt,  lovely,  beautiful. 
The  words  are  not  vocatives,  O  fair  and  delicate,  but  accusa- 
tives made  to  precede  their  governing  verb  absolutely,  and  are 
explained  by  "  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  dependent  on  "  I  de- 
stroy : "  the  fair  and  the  delicate,  namely,  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
I  destroy.  Tim  as  in  Hos.  iv.  5.  The  other  meaning  of  this 
verb,  to  be  like,  to  resemble,  is  wholly  unsuitable  here;  and, 
besides,  in  this  signification  it  is  construed  with  ?K  or  ?.  Ew.'s 
translation,  I  mean  the  daughter  of  Zion,  is  not  justifiable  by 
the  usage  of  the  word,  the  Piel  only,  and  not  the  Kal,  being 
capable  of  this  interpretation.— Ver.  3.  The  destruction  comes 
about  by  means  of  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  who  set  up  their 
tents  round  the  city,  and  depasture  each  his  portion.  We  need 
hardly  observe  that  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks  are  a  figure 
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for  prince?:,  wlio  with  their  peoples  besiege  and  sack  Jerusalem  • 
with  this  cf.  i.  1  ">.  The  figure  does  not  point  to  a  nomad  swarm, 
or  the  Scythian  people,  as  Ew.  supposes.  "Each  his  hand,"  i.e. 
what  lies  to  his  hand,  or  next  him. — Ver.  4.  The  description 
] hisses  from  figure  to  reality,  and  the  enemies  appear  before  us 
as  speaking,  inciting  one  another  to  the  combat,  encouraging 
one  another  to  storm  the  city.  To  sanctify  a  war,  i.e.  prepare 
themselves  for  the  war  by  religious  consecration,  inasmuch  as 
the  war  was  undertaken  under  commission  from  God,  and  be- 
cause the  departure  of  the  army,  like  the  combat  itself,  was 
consecrated  bv  sacrifice  and  other  religious  ceremonies  ;  see  on 
Joel  iv.  9.  go  up  against  a  place  as  an  enemy,  not.  go 

up  upon,  in  which  case  the  object,  them  (the  city  or  walls),  could 
not  be  omitted.  It  is  plainly  the  storming  or  capture  of  the 
town  that  is  meant  by  the  going  up  ;  hence  we  may  understand 
what  follows:  and  we  will  destroy  her  palaces.  We  have  a 
rousing  call  to  go  up  at  noon  or  in  clear  daylight,  joined  with 
u  woe  to  us,"  a  cry  of  disappointment  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  gain  their  ends  so  soon,  not   indeed   till   night  ;    in  these  we 

9  with  which  they  earry  on  the  assault. 
Di*,  the  day  turns  itself,  declines  towards  its  end  ;  cf.  Ps. 
xc.  9.  The  en  mies  act  under  a  commission  from  God,  who 
has  imposed  on  them  the  labour  of  the  Biege,  in  order  to  punish 
Jerusalem  for  her  sins.  Jahveh  is  here  most  fittingly  called 
the   God   of  tor  as   God   of   the   world,   obeyed    by   the 

armies  of  heaven,  He  commands  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  chas- 
tise His  people.  Hew  wood,  i.e.  fell  trees  for  making  th 
works,  cf.  Dent.  xx.  20,  both  for  raising  the  attacking  ram- 
parts,1 and  for  the  entire  apparatus  necessary  for  storming  the 
town,  ~%fj  is  not  a  collective  form  from  "V,  like  nn  from  XI  ; 
but  the  H—  is  a  suffix  in  spite  of  the  Omission  of  the  Mappik, 
which  is  given  by  but  a  few  of  the  codd.,  eastern  and  western, 
for  we  know  that  Mappik  is  sometimes  omitted,  e.g.  Num.  xv. 
28,  31  ;  cf.  Ew.  §  217.  </.  We  are  encouraged  to  take  it  so  by 
Deut.  xx.  19,  where  TO>  are  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  of  which  only  the  fruit  trees  were  to  be  spared  in  case  of 
sieire,  while  those  which  did  not  bear  eatable  fruit  were  to  be 

1  Agger  ex  terra  lignisque  attollitur  contra  murum,  de  quo  tela  jactantur. 
Veget.  tit  re  milit.  iv.  15. 
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made  use  of  For  the  purposes  of  the  siege.  And  thus  we  must 
here,  too,  read  W:  and  refer  the  suffix  to  the  next  noun  (Jeru- 
salem  »•     ( )!l  "  Pta  up  a  rampart,"  cf.  2  Sam.  xx.  15,  Ezek.  iv. 

-•  l :  •  ^:~  <s  °sed  as  passive  of  Kal,  and  impersonally.  The 
connection  with  vyn  is  to  be  taken  like  1YJ  run  in  Isa.  xxix.  1 : 
the  city  where  it  is  punished,  or  perhaps  like  Ps.  lix.  6,  the 
relative  being  suppli-d:  that  is  punished,  rfa  is  not  to  be 
joined,  contrary  to  the  accents,  with  lj?ari  (Ven.,  J.  D.  Mich.), 
a  connection  which,  even  if  it  were  legitimate,  would  give  but 
a  feeble  thought.  It  belongs  to  what  follows,  "she  is  wholly 
oppression  in  her  midst,"  Le.  on  all  sides  in  her  there  is  oppres- 
sion. This  is  expanded  in  ver.  7.  LXX.  and  Jerome  have 
taken  TgH  from  Tip,  and  translate:  like  as  a  cistern  keeps  its 
water  cool  C+^e*,  frigidam  facit),so  she  keeps  her  wickedness 
cool.  Ilitz.  has  pronounced  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  but 
changes  "keep  cool"  into  "  keep  fresh,"  and  understands  the 
metaphor  thus  :  they  take  good  care  that  their  wickedness  does 
not  stagnate  or  become  impaired  by  disuse.  But  it  would  be  a 
strange  metaphor  to  put  "keep wickedness  cool,"  for  "maintain 
it  in  strength  and  vigour."  We  therefore,  along  withLuth.  and 
most  commentators,  prefer  the  rabbinical  interpretation:  as  a 
well  makes  its  water  to  gush  out,  etc.  ;  for  there  is  no  sufficient 
force  in  the  objection  that  "fipO  from  "Vip,  dig,  is  not  a  spring 
but  a  well,  that  "i*pn  has  still  less  the  force  of  making  to  gush 
forth,  and  that  ii3  wholly  excludes  the  idea  of  causing  to  spring 
out.  The  first  assertion  is  refuted  by  ii.  13,  lip^J,  fountain  of 
living  water  ;  whence  it  is  clear  that  the  word  does  mean  a  well 
fed  bv  a  spring.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  word  113,  a  later 
way  of  writing  "»K2  (cf.  1  Chron.  xi.  17  f.  22  with  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
15  f.  20),  means  usually,  a  pit,  a  cistern  dug  out;  but  this  form 
is  not  substantially  different  from  "»K3,  well,  puteus,  which  is 
used  for  113  in  Ps.  Iv.  24  and  Ixix.  16.  Accordingly,  this 
latter  form  can  undoubtedly  stand  with  the  force  of  1N3,  as  has 
been  admitted  by  the  Masoretes  when  they  substituted  for  it 

o 

T3   —  1N3;  cf.  the  Arab.    ju.      The  noun  "rip!J  puts  beyond 

doubt  the  legitimacy  of  giving  to  Tpn,  from  nip,  to  dig  a  well, 
the  signification  of  making  water  to  gush  forth.  The  form 
rnj?n  is  indeed  referable  to  Tip,  but  only  shows,  as  is  otherwise 
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well  known,  that  no  very  strict  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
drawn  between  the  forms  of  verbs  'yy  and  'iy ;  von  again  is 
formed  regularly  from  Tip.  Violence  and  spoiling;  cf.xx.  8, 
and  Amos  iii.  10,  Ilab.  i.  3.  "Before  my  face,"  before  mine 
eyes,  corresponds  to  "  is  heard,"  as  wounds  and  uniting!  are 
the  consequences  of  violence.  On  that  head,  cf.  Ps.  lv.  10-12. 
— Ver.  8.  If  Jerusalem  cease  not  from  these  Bins  and  crimes,  the 
Lord  must  devote  it  to  spoliation.  Let  thyself  be  corrected, 
warned;  cf.  Ps.  ii.  10,  Lev.  xxvi.  23.  PR1  from  VP\  tear  one- 
self loose,  estrange  oneself,  as  in  Exek.  xxiii.  17  ff.  "A  land 
uninhabited"  18  an  apposition  giving  greater  expressiveness  to 
u  a  waste,"  wii.  •'.. 

Vera.  9   1  .">.  Thu  judgment  will  fall  unsparingly  on  Jerusalem, 

'<>>/  listen  to  no  warning,  but  suffer  themselves  to  be 

I   in    tht  it  ska  ■  by  fal  is  and 

un  .— Vi  v.  9.  u  Thus  hath  Jahveh  of  hosts  said  :  They 

shall    have  a  gleaning    of    the   remnant  of    brael   as  of   a  vine: 

lay  thine  hand  again  ss  a  vine-dresser  on  the  shoots.  Ver.  10. 
T.>  whom  shall  I  speak,  and  testify,  that  they  may  heart 
B  hold,  uncircumcised  is  their  ear,  and  they  cannot  give  heed: 

behold,  the  urnd  of  .Jahveh  is  l.eeoine  to  them  I  ivproach  :  they 

have  no  pleasure  in  it.     Ver.  11.  But  of  the  fury  of  Jahveh 

am  1  full,   am  weary  with  holding  it  in.      Pour  it  out  upon  the 

child  on  the  street,  and  upon  the  group  of  young  men  together  ; 

for  even  the  husband  with  the  wife  shall  ho  taken,  the  old  man 
with  him  that  is  full  of  days.  Ver.  12.  And  their  houses  shall 
pass  unto  others,  fields  and  wives  together;  for  I  stretch  out 

mine  hand  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  saith  Jahveh. 
\  er.  L3.  For  great  and  small  are  all  of  them  greedy  lor  gain  : 

and  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest,  all  use  deceit'.  Ver.  14. 
And  they  heal  the  breach  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  lightly, 
ing,  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.  Ver.  15.  They 
are  put  to  shame  because  they  have  done  abomination,  yet 
they  take  not  shame  to  themselves,  neither  know  they  disgrace; 
therefore  they  shall  fall  among  them  that  fall :  at  the  time  that 
I  visit  them  they  shall  stumble,  hath  Jahveh  said." 

The  threatening  of  ver.  9  is  closely  connected  with  the 
foregoing.  The  Lord  will  make  Jerusalem  an  uninhabited 
waste,  because  it  will  not  take  warning.     The  enemy  will  make 
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a  gleaning  like  vine-dressers,  i.e.  they  will  yet  search  out  even 
that  which  is  left  of  the  people,  and  crush  it  or  carry  it  captive. 
This  .still  sterner  threat  does  come  into  contradiction  with  the 
repeated  pledge,  that  [srael  is  not  to  be  wholly  extirpated,  not 
be  made  an  utter  end  of  (iv.  27,  v.  10,  18).  For  even  at 
the  gleaning  odd  clusters  are  left,  which  are  not  noticed  or  set 
Btore  by.  The  words  convey  the  idea  that  the  enemy  will  not 
have  done  with  it  after  one  devastating  campaign,  but  will 
repeat  his  inroads.  &y  is  construed  with  the  accus.  of  the 
vineyard  in  Lev.  xi\.  10.  The  "remnant  of  Israel"  is  not 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  at  large,  but  Judah  already  reduced  bv 
judgments.  In  the  second  clause  the  idea  of  the  first  is 
repeated  in  the  form  of  a  command  to  the  gleaners.  The 
command  is  to  he  looked  on  as  addressed  to  the  enemy  by  God ; 
and  this  turn  of  the  expression  serves  to  put  the  thought  with 
a  positiveness  that  excludes  the  faintest  doubt.  To  brine  back 
the  hand  means:  vet  a<*ain  to  turn  it,  stretch  it  out  against  a 
person  or  thing  ;  cf.  Amos  i.  8,  Isa.  i.  25.  HipppD  is.  not  baskets, 
like  D79,  Gen.  xl.  16,  but  like  BwT,  Isa.  xviii.  5,  vine-shoots, 
pro]),  waving  twigs,  like  B^Pfl,  Cant.  v.  11,  from  7?D  =  7?\ 
and  ??fl,  wave  (E\\\,  Hitz.). — Ver.  10  f.  Well  might  Jeremiah 
warn  the  people  once  more  (cf.  ver.  8),  in  order  to  turn  sore 
judgment  away  from  it;  but  it  cannot  and  will  not  hear,  for  it 
is  utterly  hardened.  Yet  can  he  not  be  silent;  for  he  is  so 
filled  with  the  fury  of  God,  that  he  must  pour  it  forth  on  the 
depraved  race.  This  is  our  view  of  the  progress  of  the  thought 
in  these  verses ;  wdiereas  Hitz.  and  Graf  make  what  is  said  in 
ver.  11  refer  to  the  utterance  of  the  dreadful  revelation  received 
in  ver.  9.  But  this  is  not  in  keeping  with  "  testify  that  they 
may  hear,"  nor  with  the  unmistakeable  contrast  between  the 
pouring  out  of  the  divine  fury,  ver.  11,  and  the  testifying  that 
they  may  hear,  ver.  10.  Just  because  their  ear  is  uncircumcised 
so  that  they  cannot  hear,  is  it  in  vain  to  speak  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  them;  and  the  prophet  has  no  alternative 
left  but  to  pour  out  on  the  deaf  and  seared  people  that  fury  of 
the  Lord  with  which  he  is  inwardly  filled.  The  question :  to 
whom  should  I  speak  1  etc.  (?V  for  %,  as  xi.  2  and  often),  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  question  to  God,  but  only  as  a  rhetorical  turn 
of  the  thought,  that  all  further  speaking  or  warning  is  in  vain. 
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u  Testify,"  lay  clown  testimony  by  exhibiting  the  sin  and  tlie 
punishment  it  brings  with  it.  "That  they  may  hear,"  ut 
audiant,  the  Chalcl.  has  well  paraphrased  :  ut  accipiant  doctrinam. 
Uncircnmcised  is  their  ear,  as  it  were  covered  with  a  foreskin, 
so  that  the  voice  of  God's  word  cannot  find  its  way  in  ;  cf. 
v.  24,  iv.  4.  The  second  clause,  introduced  by  n.|n,  adduces  the 
reason  of  their  not  beinir  able  to  hear.  The  word  of  God  is 
become  a  reproach  to  them  ;  they  are  determined  not  to  hearken 
to  it,  because  it  lashes  their  sins.  Ver.  11  comes  in  adversatively : 
But  the  fury  of  the  Lord  drives  him  to  speak,  nirv  non  is  not 
a  holy  ardour  for  Jahveh  (Graf  and  many  ancient  comm.), 
but  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  people,  which  the  prophet 
cannot  contain,  i.e.  keep  to  himself,  hut  must  pour  out.  B  - 
cause  they  will  not  take  correction,  he  must  inflict  the  judg- 
ment upon  them,  not  merely  utter  it.  The  imper.  !|bB>  is  to 
be  taken  like  -'-"".  ver.  '.',  not  as  an  expression  of  the  irresist- 
ible necessity  which,  in  spil  all  his  efforts  against  it, 
compels  the  prophet  to  pour  forth,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  on  all  classes  of  the  people  by  the  very  publishing 
of  God's  word  (Graf);  hut  it  is  the  command  of  God,  to  be 
ecuted  by  him.  a-  i-  shown  by  "for  I  stretch  out  mine  hand," 
ver.  12.  The  prophet  is  to  pour  out  the  wrath  of  God  by  the 
proclamation  I  l's  word,  which  finds  its  fulfilment  in  judg- 
ments of  wrath  :  ;i  i.  10.  Upon  all  classes  of  the  people  : 
the  children  that  play  in  the  street  (cf.  >ung  men 
gathered  together  in  a  cheerful  company,  the  men  and  women, 
old  men  and  them  that  are  full  of  days,  i.e.  those  who  have 
reached  the  furthest  limit  of  old  age.  '-  tolls  why  the  prophet 
i<  so  to  Bpeak:  for  upon  the  whole  population  will  God's  wrath 
ured  out.  T3JI,  not,  he  taken  captive,  but,  be  taken,  over- 
taken by  the  wrath,  as  in  viii.  *' :  cf.  1  Sam.  xiv.  41. — Ver.  12a 
gives  the  result  of  being  thus  taken  :  their  houses,  fields,  and 
wives  will  be  handed  over  to  others,  descend  to  others.  Wives 
are  mentioned  along  with  houses  and  fields,  as  in  the  command- 
ment, Ex.  xx.  17;  cf.  Dent.  v.  18.  The  loss  of  all  one's 
possessions  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  reproof,  following 
in  ver.  13,  of  greed  and  base  avarice.  The  threatening  is  con- 
firmed in  ver.  l'2b  by  the  clause:  for  I  (Jahveh)  stretch  my 
hand  out,  etc.     Then  in  vers.  13  and  14  the  cause  of  the  judg- 
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ment  is  adduced.  The  judgment  falls  upon  all,  for  all,  great  and 
little,  U  mean  and  powerful  (cf.  vers.  4,  5),  go  after  base  gain  ; 
and  the  teachers,  who  ought  to  lead  the  people  on  the  true  way 

( I-i.  x\x.  21),  use  deceit  and  dishonesty.  They  heal  the  breach 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people,  i.e.  the  infirmities  and  injuries 
of  the  state,  after  a  light  and  frivolous  fashion  (il^ja  is  partic. 
Niph.  /win.,  and  ?V  is  of  the  tiling  that  covers  another) ;— in  this 
namely,  that  they  speak  of  peace  and  healing  where  there  is  no 
peace;  that  they  do  not  uncover  the  real  injuries  so  as  to  heal 
them  thoroughly,  but  treat  them  as  if  they  were  trifling  and  in 
no  way  dangerous  infirmities. — Ver.  15.  For  this  behaviour 
they  are  put  to  shame,  i.e.  deceived  in  their  hope.  The  perf. 
is  prophetic,  representing  the  matter  as  being  equally  certain 
as  if  it  had  been  already  realized.  It  cannot  bear  to  be  trans- 
lated either:  they  should  be  ashamed  (Ros.,  Umbr.  after  the 
Chald.),  or:  they  would  be  ashamed  (E\v.).  The  following 
grounding  clause  adduces  the  cause  of  their  being  put  to 
shame:  because  they  have  done  abomination;  and  the  next 
clauses  bring  in  a  contrast:  yet  on  the  contrary,  shame  and  dis- 
grace they  know  not ;  therefore  on  the  day  of  visitation  they 
will  fall  with  the  rest.  When  these  verses  are  repeated  in 
chap.  viii.  12,  the  Niph.  E?jn  is  used  in  place  of  the  Hiph. 
DVDH.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this  that  the  Hiph. 
has  here  the  force  of  the  Niph.,  but  only  thus  much,  that  the 
Hiph.  is  here  used,  not  in  a  transitive,  but  in  a  simply  active 
meaning :  to  have  shame  or  disgrace.  For  DWpS)  with  the 
relative  omitted,  time  when  I  visit,  we  have  in  viii.  12  the 
simpler  form  of  the  noun  Dn'npQ,  as  in  x.  15,  xlvi.  21,  and  often. 
Such  divergencies  do  not  justify  the  accommodation  of  the 
present  passage  to  these  others,  since  on  occasions  of  repetitions 
the  expression  in  matters  of  subordinate  importance  is  often 
varied.  The  perf.  of  the  verb  has  here  the  force  of  the  fid. 
exact. 

Vers.  16-21.  The  judgment  cannot  be  turned  aside  by  mere 
sacrifice  without  a  change  of  heart.— -Ver.  16.  "  Thus  hath  J  ahyeh 
said  :  Stand  on  the  ways,  and  look,  and  ask  after  the  everlasting 
paths,  which  (one)  is  the  way  of  good,  and  walk  therein ;  so  shall 
ye  find  rest  for  your  souls.  But  they  say,  We  will  not  go.  Ver. 
17.  And  I  have"  set  over  you  watchmen,  (saying)  :  Hearken  to 
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the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  but  they  say,  We  will  not  hearken. 
Ver.  18.  Therefore  hear,  ye  peoples,  and  know,  thou  congrega- 
tion, what  happens  to  them.  Ver.  19.  Hear,  O  earth  !  Behold, 
I  bring  evil  on  this  people,  the  fruit  of  their  thoughts ;  for  to 
my  words  they  have  not  hearkened,  and  at  my  law  they  have 
spurned.  Ver.  20.  To  what  end,  then,  is  there  incense  coming 
to  me  from  Sheba,  and  the  good  spice-cane  from  a  far  land  ? 
Your  burnt-offerings  are  not  a  pleasure,  and  your  slain-offerings 
are  not  grateful  to  me.  Ver.  21.  Therefore  thus  hath  Jahveh 
said :  Behold,  1  lay  stumbling-blocks  for  this  people,  that 
therein  fathers  and  sons  may  stumble,  at  once  the  neighbour 
and  his  friend  shall  perish." 

\    ..  L6  i.  The  Lord  has  not  left  any  lack  of  instruction  and 
warning.     He  has  marked  out  for  them  the  way  of  salvation  in 

the  history  of  tin-  ancient  times.  It  is  to  this  reference  is  made 
when  they,  in  ignorance  of  the  way  to  walk  in,  are  called  to 
ask  after  the  ting   paths.     This  thought  is  clothed  thus  : 

they  are  to  stop  forth  upon  the  ways,  to  place  themselves  wh< 
several  ways  diverge  from  one  another,  and  impure  as  to  the  ever- 
lasting path-.  er  which  is  the  right  way.  ami  then  on 
this  they  are  to  walk.  D7i]J  r-y~:  are  paths  that  have  been  trod 
in  the  hoary  time  of  old,  but  not  all  SOItS  of  ways,  good  and  bad, 
which  they  are  to  walk  on  indiscriminately,  so  that  it  may  be 
discovered  which  of  thorn  is  the  right  one  ( Ilitz.).  This  meaning 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  xviii.  15  everlasting 
paths  are  opposed  to  untrodden  ways;  indeed  this  very  passi 
teaches  that  the  everlasting  ways  are  the  right  ones,  from 
which  through  idolatry  the  people  have  wandered  into  unbeaten 
paths.  Thus  the  paths  of  the  old  time  are  here  the  ways  in 
which  Israel's  godly  ancestors  have  trod  ;  meaning  substantially, 
the  patriarchs'  manner  of  thinking  and  acting.  For  the  follow- 
ing question,  a  which  is  the 'way,"  etc.,  does  not  mean,  amongst 
the  paths  of  old  time  to  seek  out  that  which,  as  the  right  one, 
leads  to  salvation,  but  says  simply  thus  much  :  ask  after  the 
paths  of  the  old  time,  so  as  thus  to  recognise  the  right  way,  and 
then,  when  ye  have  found  it,  to  walk  therein.  2itin  STYj,  not,  the 
good  way  ;  for  3ii3n  cannot  be  an  objective  appended  to  ^"n, 
since  immediately  after,  the  latter  word  is  construed  in  nil  as 
faym.     "  The  good''  is  the  genitive  dependent  on  "  way  :"  way 
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of  the  good,  that  leads  to  the  good,  to  salvation.  This  way 
[srael  might  learn  to  know  from  the  history  of  antiquity 
recorded  in  the  To  rah.  Graf  has  brought  the  sense  well  out 
in  this  shape  :  "  Look  inquiringly  backwards  to  ancient  history 
(Dent.  xwii.  7),  and  see  how  success  and  enduring  prosperity 
forsook  your  fathers  when  they  left  the  way  prescribed  to  them 
I  tod,  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  heathen  (xviii.  15)  ;  learn 
that  there  is  but  one  way,  the  way  of  the  fear  of  Jahveh,  on 
which  blessing  and  salvation  are  to  be  found  (xxxii.  39,  40)." 
Find  (with  1  con  sec),  and  find  thus=:so  shall  ye  find ;  cf.  Ew. 
§  347,  l>\  Ges.  §  1:50,  2.  To  "  we  will  not  go,"  we  may  supply 
from  the  context  :  on  the  way  of  good. — Ver.  17.  But  God  does 
not  let  the  matter  end  here.  He  caused  prophets  to  rise  up 
amongst  them,  who  called  their  attention  to  the  threatening 
evil.  Watchers  are  prophets,  Ezek.  iii.  17,  who  stand  upon 
the  watch-tower  to  keep  a  lookout,  Hab.  ii.  1,  and  to  give  the 
people  warning,  by  proclaiming  what  they  have  seen  in  spirit. 
"  Hearken  to  the  sound,"  etc.,  are  not  the  words  of  the  watch- 
men (prophets),  for  it  is  they  who  blow  the  trumpet,  but  the 
words  of  God  ;  so  that  we  have  to  supply,  "  and  I  said."  The 
comparison  of  the  prophets  to  watchmen,  who  give  the  alarm 
of  the  imminent  danger  by  means  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
involves  the  comparison  of  the  prophets'  utterances  to  the  clang 
of  the  signal-horn, — suggested  besides  by  Amos  iii.  6. — Ver. 
18.  Judah  being  thus  hardened,  the  Lord  makes  known  to  the 
nations  what  He  has  determined  regarding  it ;  cf.  Mic.  i.  2. 
The  sense  of  "  Know,  thou  congregation,"  etc.,  is  far  from 
clear,  and  has  been  very  variously  given.  Kos.,  Dahl.,  Maur., 
Umbr.,  and  others,  understand  nny  of  the  congregation  or 
assembly  of  the  foreign  nations;  but  the  word  cannot  have  this 
meaning  without  some  further  qualifying  word.  Besides,  a 
second  mention  of  the  nations  is  not  suitable  to  the  context. 
The  congregation  must  be  that  of  Israel.  The  only  question 
can  be,  whether  we  are  by  this  to  think  of  the  whole  people 
(of  Judah),  (Chald.,  Syr.,  Ew.,  and  others),  or  whether  it  is 
the  company  of  the  ungodly  that  is  addressed,  as  in  the  phi 
rn'p  nny  (Hitz.).  But  there  is  little  probability  in  the  view, 
that  the  crew  of  the  ungodly  is  addressed  along  with  the 
nations  and  the  earth.     Not  less  open  to  debate  is  the  construe- 
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tion  of  CS"^L"S"ns.     In  any  case  little  weight  can  be  attached 
to  Hit/  nimption,  that  H«  is  used  only  to  mark  out  the  "^"X 

as  relative  pronoun  :  observe  it,  O  company  that  i^  amidst 
them.   The  pa  .  xxxviii.  16  (  Chet.),  and  Eccles.  iv.  3,  where 

HWI  seems  to  have  this  force,  are  different  in  kind  ;  for  a  defi- 
nite noun  precedes,  and  to  it  the  relation  X"N~nx  is  subjoin 
And  then  what,  on  this  construction,  is  the  reference  of  23, 
amidst  t/icmi  Iliiz.  has  said  nothing  on  this  point.  Bat  it 
could  only  be  referred  to  "  peoples  :"'  the  company  which  is 
amidst  the  peoples  ;  and  this  gives  no  reasonable  sense.  These 
three  words  can  only  be  object  to  "  know  :"  know  what  is 
amongst  (in)  them;  or:  what  is  or  happens  to  them  (against 
them).  It  has  heen  taken  in  the  first  sense  by  Ghald.  (their 
is),  Umbr.,  Manr. :  what  happens  in  or  amongst  them:  in  the 
second  by  B  1.:  what  I  -hall  do  against  them.     Ewald, 

again,  without  more  ado,  changi  -  ~-  into  ^-  :  know,  thou  con- 
gation,  what  ling.      By  this  certainly  a  suitable  sense 

i-  secured  :  but  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  a  change  of 
the  text,  it  is  tl  tpedient  of  embarrassment.     All  the 

ancient  translators  have  read  the  present  text  ;  even  the  trans- 
lation of    the    LXX.  :     CO!    o'l    WOlfMUirOVT€%    Ttk   TTOifiVia  avTU)Vy 

has  been  arrived  at  by  a  confounding  of  letters  (my  *jn  with 
~ny  *in).     We  understand  u  c  ation"  of  Israel,  i.e.  not  of 

the  whole  people  of  Judah,  but  of  those  to  whom  the  title 
u  congregation"  was  applical  I  of  the  godly,  small  a>  their 

number  might  be,  \  cordingly,  we  are  not  to  refer  D3  igWTttC 
to  u  l  :"  what  is  occurring  amidst  the  peoples,  viz.  that 

they  are  coming  t>»  besiege  J<  rnsalem,  etc.  (ver.  'Ml'.).  Nor  is 
it  to  be  referred  to  those  in  Judah  who,  according  to  vers.  16 
and  17,  do  not  walk  in  the  right  way.  and  will  not  pive  ear  to 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  The  latter  reference,  ace.  to  which 
the  disputed  phrase  would  be  translated  :  what  will  happen  to 
them  (against  them),  seems  more  feasible,  and  corresponds 
better  to  the  parallelism  of  vers.  1 8  and  19,  since  this  same  phrase 
is  then  explained  in  ver.  1CJ  by  :  I  bring  evil  upon  this  people.1 

1  So  that  we  cannot  hold,  with  Graf,  that  the  reading  of  the  text  is 
'■  manifestly  corrupted  ;"  still  less  do  we  hold  as  substantiated  or  probable 
his  conjectural  reading:  D3  *nfcWTI  TJ:N  *JTft,  and  know  what  I  have 
testified  against  them. 
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In  ver.  19  the  evil  is  characterized  as  a  punishment  drawn 
down  by  them  on  themselves  by  means  of  the  apposition  :  fruit 
of   their   thoughts,     u  Fruit  of  their  thoughts,"  not  of  their 

deeds  I  hi.  iii.  10),  in  order  to  mark  the  hostility  of  the  evil 
heart  towards  God,  God's  law  is  put  in  a  place  of  prominence 
by  the  turn  of  the  expression  :  Mv  law,  and  they  spurned  at  it; 
cf.  Ew,  §  344,6,  with  309,  &.— Ver.  20.  The  people  had  no 
shortcoming  in  the  matter  of  sacrifice  in  the  temple;  but  in 
this  service,  as  being  mere  outward  service  of  works,  the  Lord 
has  no  pleasure,  if  the  heart  is  estranged  from  Him,  rebels 
against  His  commandments.  Here  we  have  the  doctrine,  to  obey 
is  better  than  sacrifice,  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  The  Lord  desires  that 
men  do  justice,  exorcise  love,  and  walk  humbly  with  Him,  Mic. 
vi.  8.  Sacrifice,  as  opus  operatum,  is  denounced  by  all  the 
prophets:  cf.  lb>s.  vi.  6,  Amos  v.  21  ff.,  Isa.  i.  11,  Ps.  1.  8  ff. 
Incense  from  Slieba  (see  on  Ezek.  xxvii.  22)  was  required 
partly  for  the  preparation  of  the  holy  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34), 
partly  as  an  addition  to  the  meat-offerings,  Lev.  ii.  1,  15,  etc. 
Good,  precious  cane,  is  the  aromatic  reed,  calamus  odoratus 
(Ex.  xxx.  23),  calamus  from  a  far  country, — namely,  brought 
from  India, — and  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  anointing 
oil  ;  see  on  Ex.  xxx.  23.  ji^J?  is  from  the  language  of  the 
Torah  ;  cf.  Lev.  i.  3  ff.,  xxii.  19  ff.,  Ex.  xxviii.  38  ;  and  with 
*6  :  not  to  well-pleasing,  sc.  before  Jahveh,  i.e.  they  cannot 
procure  for  the  offerers  the  pleasure  or  favour  of  God. 
With  'b  «")g  &&  cf.  Hos.  ix.  4.— Ver.  21.  Therefore  the  Lord 
will  lay  stumbling-blocks  before  the  people,  whereby  they  all 
come  to  grief.  The  stumbling-blocks  by  which  the  people  are 
to  fall  and  perish,  are  the  inroads,  of  the  enemies,  whose  for- 
midableness  is  depicted  in  ver.  22  ff.  The  idea  of  totality  is 
realized  by  individual  cases  in  "  fathers  and  sons,  neighbour 
and  his  friend."  1W  belongs  to  the  following  clause,  and  not 
the  Keri,  but  the  Cheth.  VU&,  is  the  true  reading.  The  Keri 
is  formed  after  the  analogy  of  xlvi.  6  and  1.  32  ;  but  it  is 
unsuitable,  since  then  we  would  require,  as  in  the  passages 
cited,  to  have  i>SJ  in  direct  connection  with  7^3. 

Vers.  22-30.  A  distant,  cruel  people  will  execute  the  judgment, 
since  Judah,  under  the  trial,  has  proved  to  be  ivorthless  metal— 
Ver.  22.  "  Thus  hath  Jahveh  said  :  Behold,  a  people  cometh 
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from  the  land  of  the  north,  and  a  great  nation  raises  itself  from 
the  furthermost  sides  of  the  earth.  Ver.  23.  Bows  and  javelins 
they  bear  ;  cruel  it  is,  and  they  have  no  mercy  ;  their  voice 
roareth  like  the  sea  ;  and  on  horses  they  ride,  equipped  aa  a  man 
for  the  war  against  thee,  daughter  of  Zion.  Ver.  24.  We 
heard  the  rumour  thereof :  weak  are  our  hands :  anguish  hath 
taken  hold  of  u<,  and  pain,  as  of  a  woman  in  travail.  Ver.  25. 
Go   not   forth   into  the   field,   and   in  the  way  walk   not;    for  a 

ord  hath  the  enemy,  fear  is  all  anumd.  Ver,  26.  <  >  daughter 
of  my  people,  gird  thee  with  sackcloth,  and  besprinkle  thee 
with  ashes;  make  mourning  for  an  only  son,  hitter  lamentati 

for  suddenly  shall  the  spoiler  come  upon  as.  V.  : .  27.  For  a 
trier  haw  1  -  t  th<  8  among  my  people  M  a  strong  tower,  that 
thou  mightest  know  and  try  their  way.     V  They  are  all 

about  as  slanderers;  brass  and  iron  ; 
they  are  all  dealing  corruptingly.  Ver.  29.  Burned  are  the 
bellows  by  the  tire,  at  an  end  is  the  load:  in  vain  they  melt 
and   melt;  and   wicked  Oil  .  ■    j.      \'t  r<  ;;n.    |v>(._ 

silver  they  call  them,  (<>v  Jahveh  hath  n  them." 

In  ver.   22  the  stumbling-blocks  <>i  21   are  explained. 

At   the  end  of  this  di  yei   again  the  invasion  of  the 

enemy  from  the  far  north  is  announced,  cf.  Iv,  13  and  v.  i:,. 
and  its  terribleness  is  portray*  1  with  The  farther 

the  land  is  from  which  tlk>  enemy  comes,  the  more  Btrange  and 
rible  he  appears  to  the  imagination.  The  farthest  (hind- 
most) .sides  ,,f  the  earth  (cf.  •  ,  only  a  heightening  of 
the  idea:  land  of  the  nortl  .  i  :  in 
other  woixN,  the  far  uttermost  north  (cf.  I  a.  xiv.  1;;,.  I,,  this 
tice  of  their  home,  Hitz.  finds  a  proof  that  the  enemies  were 
the  Scythians,  not  the  Chaldeans;  since,  ace.  to  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
mtl  xxxix-  -•  ( "  the  8  ythians,  come  '-from  the 
sides  of  the  north."  But  -  sides  of  the  earth  "  is  not  a  geogra- 
phical term  for  any  particular  northern  countrv.  hut  only  for 
very  remote  lands;  and  that  the  Chaldeans  were  reckoned  as 
falling  within  this  term,  is  shown  by  the  passage  xxxi.  8, 
according  to  which  Israel  is  to  be  gathered  again  from  the 
land  of  the  north  and  from  the  sides  of  the  earth.  Here  any 
connection  with  Scythia  in  "sides  of  the  earth  "  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,   since  prophecy  knows  nothing  of   a  captivity  of 
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Israel  in  Scythia,  bat  regards  Assur  .and  Babylon  alone  as  the 
lands  of  the  exile  of  Israelites  and  Jews.  As  weapons  of  the 
enemy  then  are  mentioned  bows  (cf.  iv.  29,  v.  16),  and  the 
javelin  or  lance  (jiTS,  not  Bhield;  see  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  6).  It 
is  cruel,  knows  no  pity,  and  is  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that 
.  the  tumult  of  its  approach,  is  like  the  roaring  of 
the  sea:  cf,  [sa.  v.  30,  xvii.  12.  On  horses  they  ride ;  cf.  iv. 
™i.  16,  Hal),  i.  8.  TJVU;  in  the  singular,  answering  to 
"  cruel  it  is,"  points  back  to  ^  or  Di\  c\s3  is  not  for  ina  b*k3 
(Ros.),  but  for  norfa  l^tG,  cf.  1  Sam.  xvii.  33,  Isa.  xiii.  13; 
and  the  genitive  is  omitted  only  because  of  the  HDrfe&  coming 
immediately  after  (Graf).  "  Against  thee  "  is  dependent  on 
!jVW:  equipped  as  a  warrior  is  equipped  for  the  war,  against 
the  daughter  of  Zion.  In  vers.  21-26  are  set  forth  the  terrors 
and  the  suspense  which  the  appearance  of  the  foe  will  spread 
abroad.  In  ver.  24  the  prophet,  as  a  member  of  the  people, 
gives  utterance  to  its  feelings.  As  to  the  sense,  the  clauses  are 
to  be  connected  thus:  As  soon  as  we  hear  the  rumour  of  the 
people,  i.e.  of  its  approach,  our  hands  become  feeble  through 
dread,  all  power  to  resist  vanishes:  cf.  Isa.  xiii.  7;  and  for  the 
metaphor  of  travail,  Isa.  xiii.  8,  Mic.  iv.  9,  etc.  In  ver.  28  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  personified  as  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
are  warned  not  to  go  forth  of  the  city  into  the  field  or  about 
the  country,  lest  they  fall  into  the  enemies'  hands  and  be  put 
to  death.  MDD  "riJD,  often  used  by  Jeremiah,  cf.  xx.  3, 10,  xlvi. 
5,  xlix.  29,  and,  as  xx.  10  shows,  taken  from  Ps.  xxxi.  14. 
Fear  or  terrors  around,  i.e.  on  all  sides  danger  and  destruction 
threaten. — Ver.  26.  Sorest  affliction  will  seize  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  As  to  "daughter  of  my  people,"  cf.  iv.  11 ;  on 
"  gird  thee  with  sackcloth,"  cf.  iv.  8.  To  bestrew  the  head  with 
ashes  is  a  mode  of  expressing  the  greatest  affliction ;  cf.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  30,  Mic.  i.  10.  TTP  bt?  as  in  Amos  viii.  10,  Zecli.  xii.  10. 
The  closing  verses  of  this  discourse  (27-30)  are  regarded  by 
Hitz.  as  a  meditation  upon  the  results  of  his  labours.  "He 
was  to  try  the  people,  and  he  found  it  to  be  evil."  But  in  this 
he  neglects  the  connection  of  these  verses  with  the  preceding. 
From  the  conclusion  of  ver.  30,  "  Jahveh  hath  rejected  them," 
we  may  see  that  they  stand  connected  in  matter  with  the 
threatening  of  the  spoiler;  and  the  fact  is  put  beyond  a  doubt 
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when  we  compare  together  the  greater  subdivisions  of  the 
present  discourse.  The  vers.  27-30  correspond  in  substance 
with  the  view  given  in  v.  30,  31  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  people.  As  that  statement  shows  the  reasons  for  the 
threatening  that  God  must  take  vengeance  on  inch  a  people 
(v.  29),  so  what  is  said  in  the  verses  before  us  explain  why  it 
is  threatened  that  a  people  approaching  from  the  north  will 
execute  judgment  without  mercy  on  the  daughter  of  Zion. 
For  these  wises  do  not  till  us  only  the  results  of  the  prophet's 
past  labours,  but  they  at  the  same  time  indicate  that  his  further 
effort!  will  be  without  effect.  The  people  is  like  copper  and 
iron,  unproductive  of  either  gold  or  silver;  and  so  the  smelting 
pri  n.     The   illustration   ami   the  thing  illustrated 

ire  not  strictly  discriminated  in  the  statement,      |ina 

A.  with   active  !   he   that  tries  metal,   that   by  smelting 

separates  the  slag  from  the  gold  and  silv<  cf.  Z  ch.  xiii.  9, 

.1-!)  xxiii.  10.  "WOO  •-  at  i  a  difficulty,  and  is  very  variously 
un  i.     The  ancient  comm*  have  interpreted  it,  according 

to  j.  i  I         ither  in  a  forti  a  fortress.     So  the  Chald., 

changing  pra  foriva:  eUetum  dedi  te  in  populo  meo^  in  urbe 
munita    forti,  Jerome:   datur  \  pulo  incredulo  pro- 

bator  robustu  titur  1V30,  quod  th  I  munition  juxta 

A<{n'i'.,  vel  clautum  atque  circuindatum  juxta  St/mm.  at  LXX. 

<it.     The  extant   text   of  the  LXX.  has  tV  XaoU  ceooKifiaa- 

fj.ti-ui<:.  Following  the  usage  of  the  language,  we  are  justified 
only  in  taking  ■"■»--  as  apposition  to  |fna,  or  to  the  Bnffix  in 

T-~r;  ;   in  which  case  Lutfa  tion  of  it  with  *©£,  "  among 

my  people,  which  is  so  hard,"  will  appear  to  be  impossible. 
But  again,  it  has  been  objected,  not  without  reason,  that  the 
reference  of  u  fortress"  to  .Jeremiah  is  here  opposed  to  the 
context,  while  in  i.  18  it  falls  well  in  with  it;  consequently 
other  interpretations  have  been  attempted.  Gaab,  Maur.,  Ilitz., 
have  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  TO  occurs  in  Job  xxxvi.  19, 
like  "»V3  in  the  signification  of  gold;  they  take  ")V3D  as  a  con- 
traction for  "UO  JO,  and  expound:  without  gold,  i.e.  although 
then  was  there  no  gold,  to  try  for  which  was  thy  task.  To 
this  view  Graf  has  objected  :  the  testing  would  be  wholly  pur- 
poseless, if  it  was  already  declared  beforehand  that  there  was 
no  noble  metal  in  the  people.     But  this  objection  is  not  con- 
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elusive  ;  for  the  testing  could  only  have  as  its  aim  to  exhibit  the 
real  character  of  the  people,  so  as  to  bring  home  to  the  people's 
ap]  rehensiou  what  was  already  well  known  to  God.  These 
are  weightier  considerations :  1.  We  cannot  make  sure  of  the 
meaning  gold-ore  for  "N3  by  means  of  Job  xxxvi.  19,  since  the 
interpretation  there  is  open  to  dispute;  and  "iva,  Job  xxii.  24 
does  not  properly  moan  gold,  but  unworked  ore,  though  in  its 
connection  with  the  context  we  must  understand  virgin  gold 
and  silver  ore  in  its  natural  condition.  Here,  accordingly,  we 
would  be  entitled  to  translate  only:  without  virgin  ore,  native 
metal.  2.  The  choice  of  a  word  so  unusual  is  singular,  and 
the  connection  of  1V30  with  W  is  still  very  harsh.  Yet  less 
satisfactory  is  the  emendation  defended  by  J.  D.  Mich.,  Dahl, 
Ew.,  and  Graf,  "W3D  :  "  for  a  trier  have  I  made  thee  among  my 
people,  for  a  separater;"  for  IV3  has  in  Heb.  only  the  meaning 
cut  off  and  fortify,  and  the  Pi.  occurs  in  Isa.  xxii.  10  and  Jer. 
li.  53  in  the  latter  meaning,  whereas  the  signif.  separate,  dis- 
criminate, can  be  maintained  neither  from  Hebrew  nor  Arabic 
usage.  The  ease  being  so,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  interpretation 
ace.  to  i.  1£  has  most  to  be  said  for  it:  To  be  a  trier  have  I 
set  thee  amid  my  people  "as  a  strong  tower;"  and  to  this  Ges., 
Dietr.  in  Lex,  s.r.,  adhere. — Ver.  28  gives  a  statement  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  people.  "  Kevolters  of  revolters"  is  a 
kind  of  superlative,  and  ^D  is  to  be  derived  from  Tip,  not  from 
■ftD,  perverse  of  perverse ;  or,  as  Hitz.,  imitating  the  Heb. 
phrase,  rebels  of  the  rebellious.  Going  about  as  slanderers, 
see  on  Lev.  xix.  16,  in  order  to  bring  others  into  difficulties; 
cf.  Ezek.  xxii.  9.  To  this  is  subjoined  the  figurative  expression  : 
brass  and  iron,  i.e.  ignoble  metal  as  contrasted  with  gold  and 
silver,  cf.  Ezek.  xxii.  18 ;  and  to  this,  again,  the  unh'gurative 
statement :  they  are  all  dealing  corruptingly.  DWriBfo,  cf.  Isa. 
i.  4,  Deut.  xxxi.  29.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  joining 
nfo  with  the  preceding :  brass  and  iron,  as  Hitz.  and  Graf  do 
in  defiance  of  the  accents.— Ver.  29.  The  trial  of  the  people 
has  brought  about  no  purification,  no  separation  of  the  wicked 
ones.  The  trial  is  viewed  under  the  figure  of  a  long-continued 
but  resultless  process  of  smelting,  "in:,  Niph.  from  Tin,  to  be 
burnt,  scorched,  as  in  Ezek.  xv.  4.  M«foj0  is  to  be  broken  up, 
as  in  the  Keri,  into  two  words :  V'W  and  en  (from  Den).     For 
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there  does  not  occur  any  feminine  form  ntsfal  from  C\s*,  nor  any 
plural  fib's  (even  HBfal  forms  the  plur.  Q*tfK),  so  as  to  admit  of 
our  reading  Dri^XS  or  DTI&KD,     Nor  would  the  plur.,  if  there 

O  T     T  ■•  T  •     ••  I  7 

were  one,  be  suitable ;  Ew.'s  assertion  that  riVu'S  means  flames 
of  fire  is  devoid  of  all  proof.  We  connect  BWO  with  what 
precedes  :  Burnt  are  the  bellows  with  lire,  at  an  end  is  the  lead. 
Others  attach  u  by  the  fire"  to  what  follows:  By  the  fire  is  the 
lead  consumed.  The  thought  is  in  either  ease  the  same,  only 
2Fi  is  not  the  proper  word  for:  to  be  consumed.  Sense:  the 
smelting  has  been  carried  on  so  perseveringly,  that  the  bellows 
have  b  trched  by  the  heat  of  the  lire,  and   the  lead  added 

in  onkr  to  get  the  ore  into  fusion  is  used  up;  but  they  have 
gone  on  Bmelting  quite  in  vain.  *fXi  with  indefinite  subject, 
and  the  infill,  absoL  added  to  indicate  the  long  duration  of  the 
experiment.  In  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  the  result  is 
mentioned  in  words  without  a  figure  i  The  wicked  have  not  been 
arated  out  (prop.,  torn  asunder  from  the  mass). — Ver.  30. 
The  final   statement  of   the   c  Tiny  call  them   (the  whole 

people)   rejected  si'  they  are  recognised  as  such:  for 

Jahveh  has  rejected  them,  has  given  over  trying  to  make 
anything  of  them. 

Chap,  vit.-x. — tite  vanity    of   im'tttnt,    ttu\st   in  the 

iiMl-u.    AND    IN     Tin:    SACRIFICIAL    SERVICE,   AND    THE 
way  TO  BAFETY  and  i.n  E. 

This  discourse  divides  itself  into  three  sections.  Starting 
with  the  people's  confident  reliance  in  the  possession  of  the 
temple  and  the  legal  sacrificial  worship,  Jeremiah  in  the  first 
section,  by  pointing  to  the  destruction  of  Shiloh,  where  in  the 
old  time  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  been, 
shows  that  Jerusalem  and  Judah  will  not  escape  the  fate  of 
Shiloh  and  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim,  in  case  they  persist  in 
their  stiffneckedness  against  the  Lord  their  God  (ch.  vii.  1- 
viii.  3).  For  the  confirmation  of  this  threatening  he  goes  on, 
in  the  second  section,  further  to  tell  of  the  people's  determined 
resistance  to  all  reformation,  and  to  set  forth  the  terrible  visita- 
tion which  hardened  continuance  in  sin  draws  down  on  itself 
(ch.  viii.  4-ix.  21).     To  the  same  end  he  finally,  in  the  third 
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"on,  points  out  the  moans  of  escape  from  impending  destruc- 
tion, sho*  ing  that  the  way  to  safety  and  life  lies  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  Lord  as  the  only,  everlasting,  and  almighty  God  and 
in  seeing  the  nothingness  of  the  false  gods;  and,  as  the 'fruit 
oi  such  knowledge,  he  inculcates  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
self-humiliation  under  His  mighty  hand  (ch.  ix.  22-x.  25). 

This    discourse  also  was  not  uttered  at  any  one  particular 
time  before  the  people  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  comes  before  us  ;  but  it  has  been  gathered  into  one  uniform 
whole,  out  of  several  oral  addresses  delivered  in  the  temple  by 
Jeremiah  upon  various  occasions  in  the  days  of  Josiah.     Accord- 
ing  to  ch.  xxvi.,  Jeremiah,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  and  in  the  court  of  the  temple  before  the  people, 
uttered  the  threatening  that  if  they  would  not  hear  the  words 
addressed  to  them  by  the  prophets,  nor  reform  their  lives,  the 
Lord  would  make  the  temple  like  Shiloh,  and  make  the  city  a 
curse  to  all  nations.     For  this  speech  he  was  found  worthy  of 
death   by  the  priests  and  false  prophets,  and  was  saved  only 
through  the  interference  of  the  princes  of  the  people.     Now  the 
present  discourse  opposes  to  the  people's  vain  confidence  in  the 
temple  the  solemn  warning  that  the  temple  will  share  the  fate 
of  Shiloh ;  and  hence  many  commentators,  especially  Graf  and 
Nag.,  have  inferred  the  identity  of  this  with  the  discourse  in 
ch.  xxvi.,  and  have  referred  its  composition  to  the  beginning  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign.     But  the  agreement  of  the  two  chapters  on 
this  one   point  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  such  an  inference. 
Jeremiah  is  wont  often  to  repeat  his  leading  thoughts  in  his 
discourses  ;  and  so  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more  than  once,  during 
the  eighteen  years  of  his  ministry  under  Josiah,  he  may  have 
held  up  the  fate  of  Shiloh  and  the  sanctuary  there,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  people  which  built  its  confidence  on  the  possession 
of  the  temple  and  the  performance  of  the  legal  cultus.     If  the 
foundation  even  of  the  first  section  of  the  present  discourse 
were  to  be  found  in  that  given  in  ch.  xxvi.,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  impression  it  made  on  the  priests  and  prophets,  with 
the  violent  feeling  it  excited,  and  the  storm  against  Jeremiah 
which  it  called  forth,  then  certainly  the  continuation  of  this 
discourse    from  vii.  16  onwards    would   have  been   sometl 
different  from  what  we  find  it.     In  writing  down  the  discourse, 
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Jeremiah  would  certainly  not  have  passed  immediately  from 
threatening  the  people  with  the  fate  of  Shiloli  to  the  repudia- 
tion of  all  intercessory  prayers,  and  to  the  statement  there  made 
as  to  the  sacrificial  service.  This  we  mention  without  entering 
on  the  discussion  of  the  Other  portions  of  the  discourse.  In  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  as  continued  ch.  viii.-x.,  there 
is  not  the  least  trace  of  hostility  against  Jeremiah  on  the  part 
of  priests  or  people,  or  any  hint  of  anything  that  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  time  of  Josiah  into  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 

Chap.  vii.  1-viii.  3.  Warning  against  a  false  trusi   in 

THE  TEMPLE  AND  nil.  SACRIFICIAL  SERVICE.— The  temple 
do  b  not  afford  protection  from  the  threatened  punishment.  If 
Judah  d<>  hange  in  manner  of  life,  the  temple  will  suffer 

the  fate  of  Shiloli,  and  Judah  will,  like  Ephraim,  be  rejected  hy 

the  Lord  (vera.  1    15).     Neither  inl  u  on  behalf  of  the 

corrupt  race,  nor  the   multitude  of  its  burnt  and  slain  offcrii: 

will  turn  aside  from  Jerusalem  the  visitation  of  wrath  (vera. 
28);  for  the  Lord  has  cast  away  the  hardened  sinners  on 
account  of   their  idolatry,  and  will   make  Jerusalem  and  Judah 
a  field  of  death  (ver.  29  \  Iii.  3 

vanity  of  t>  in  the  temple, — Ver.    1. 

"  The  word  that  came  to  J  r  miah  from  Jahveh,  saying,  Ver.  2. 

ind  in  the  gate  of  the  1:  if  .Jahveh,  and   proclaim   there 

this  word,  and  say,  Hear  the  word  of  Jahveh,  all  ye  of  Judah, 
that  enter  these  gates  to  w  |  hip  before  Jahveh  :  Ver.  \\.  Thus 
hath  spoken  Jahveh  of  hots,  the  God  of  Israel,  Make  your 
ways  and  your  doings  good,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in 
this  place.  Ver.  1.  Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  when  they  say, 
The  temple  of  Jahveh,  the  temple  of  Jahveh,  the  temple  of 
Jahveh,  is  this.      Ver.  5.   But  if  ye  thoroughly  make  your  ways 

od,  and  your  doings;  if  ye  thoroughly  execute  right  amongst 
one  another ;  Ver.  G.  Oppress  not  stranger,  fatherless,  and 
widow,  and  shed  not  innocent  blood  in  this  place,  neither  follow 
after  other  gods  to  your  hurt;  Ver.  7.  Then  I  cause  you  to 
dwell  in  this  place,  in  the  land  which  I  have  given  unto  your 
fathers,  from  eternity  unto  eternity.  Ver.  8.  Behold,  ye  trust 
in  lying  words,  though  they  profit  not.  Ver.  9.  How  ?  to  steal, 
to  murder,  and  commit  adultery,  and  swear  falsely,  and  offer 
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odours  to  Baal,  and  to  walk  after  other  gods  whom  ye  know 
not  '.  Ver,  10.  And  then  ye  come  and  stand  before  my  face  in 
this  bouse,  upon  which  my  name  is  named,  and  think,  We  are 
saved  to  do  all  these  abominations.  Ver.  11.  Is  then  this  house 
mo  a  den  of  murderers,  over  which  my  name  is  named,  in 
your  ryes  .'  I  too,  behold,  have  seen  it,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver. 
12.  For  go  ye  now  to  my  place  which  was  at  Shiloh,  where  I 
formerly  caused  my  name  to  dwell,  and  see  what  I  have  done 
unto  it  for  the  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel.  Ver.  13.  And 
now,  because  ye  do  all  these  deeds,  saith  Jahveh,  and  I  have 
spoken  t<>  yon,  speaking  from  early  morning  on,  and  ye  have 
not  heard;  and  1  have  called  you,  and  ye  have  not  answered; 
Ver.  1  I.  Therefore  I  do  unto  this  house,  over  which  my  name 
is  named,  wherein  ye  trust,  and  unto  the  place  which  I  have 
given  to  you  and  to  your  fathers,  as  I  have  done  unto  Shiloh. 
Ver.  15.  And  cast  you  away  from  my  face,  as  I  have  cast  away 
all  your  brethren,  the  whole  seed  of  Ephraim." 

Ver.  2.  The  i^ate  of  the  temple  into  which  the  prophet  was 
to  go  and  >tand,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  three  gates  of  the  inner 
or  upper  court,  in  which  he  could  stand  and  address  the  people 
gathered  before  him  in  the  outer  court;  perhaps  the  same  in 
which  Baruch  read  Jeremiah's  prophecies  to  the  people,  xxxvi. 
10  (Sch mid,  Hitz.).  The  gates  through  which  the  people 
entered  to  worship  are  those  of  the  outer  court.  The  form  of 
address:  All  Judah,  ye  who  enter,  etc.,  warrant  us  in  assuming 
that  Jeremiah  delivered  this  discourse  at  one  of  the  great 
annual  festivals,  when  the  people  were  wont  to  gather  to  Jeru- 
salem from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. — Ver.  3  con- 
tains  the  central  idea  of  the  discourse  :  it  is  only  morally  good 
endeavours  and  deeds  that  give  the  people  a  sure  title  to  a  long 
lease  of  the  land.  T^  2W  is  not  merely,  amend  one's  con- 
duct; but,  make  one's  way  good,  i.e.  lead  a  good  life.  The 
"  ways"  mean  the  tendency  of  life  at  large,  the  "doings"  are 
the  individual  manifestations  of  that  tendency;  cf.  xviii.  11, 
xxvi.  13.  "  In  this  place,"  i.e.  in  the  land  that  I  have  given  to 
your  fathers;  cf.  ver.  7  and  xiv.  13  with  ver.  15,  xxiv.  5,  6. 
Positive  exhortation  to  a  pure  life  is  followed  by  negative  depor- 
tation from  putting  trust  in  the  illusion  :  The  temple,  etc.  The 
threefold  repetition  of  the  same  word  is  the  most  marked  way 
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of  laving  very  great  emphasis  upon  it;  cf.  xxii.  29,  Tsa.  vi.  3. 
u  These,"  these  halls,  the  whole  complex  mass  of  buildings 
(Hitz.),  as  in  2  Chron.  viii.  11  ;  and  here  n©n  lias  the  force  of 
the  neuter;  cf.  Ew.  §318,/;.  The  meaning  of  this  emphatic 
way  of  mentioning  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is,  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  following:  Jerusalem  cannot  be  destroyed  by  enemies, 
because  the  Lord  has  consecrated  for  the  abode  of  His  name 
that  temple  which  is  in  Jerusalem  ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  give 
His  sanctuary,  the  seat  of  His  throne,  to  be  a  prey  to  the 
heathen,  but  will  defend  it,  and  under  its  protection  we  too  may 
dwell  safely.  In  the  temple  of  the  Lord  we  have  a  sure  pledge 
for  unbroken  possession  of  the  land  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
kingdom.  Cf.  the  like  discourse  in  Mic.  iii.  11,  aJahveh  is  in 
our  midst,  upon  us  none  evil  can  come."  This  passage  like- 
wise shows  that  the  M  lying  words"  quoted  are  the  sayings  of 
the  false  prophets,  whereby  they  confirmed  the  people  in  their 
ure  sinfulness  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  at  the  same  time  so 
making  ti  their  own  as  to  lull  themselves  into  the 

t*  security. — Yer.  5.  Over  against  such,  sayings  Jeremiah 
puts  that  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  continued  so- 
journ in  the  land.  *3,  \  after  a  preceding  negative  clause, 
means  :  but  on  the  contrary.  This  condition  is  a  life  morally 
good,  that  shall  show  itself  in  doing  justice,  in  putting  away  all 
unrighteousness,  and  in  giving  up  idolatry.  With  CS  begins  a 
list  of  the  things  that  belong  to  the  making  of  one's  ways  and 
doings  good.  The  adjunct  to  D9BTD,  right,  "between  the  man 
and  his  neighbour,"  shows  that  the  justice  meant  is  that  they 
should  help  one  man  to  his  rights  against  another.  The  law 
attached  penalties  to  the  oppression  of  those  who  needed  protec- 
tion— strangers,  orphans,  widows;  cf.  Ex.  xxii.  21  ff.,  Deut. 
xxiv.  17  ff.,  xxvii.  19;  and  the  prophets  often  denounce  the 
same  ;  cf.  Isa.  i.  17,  23,  x.  2,  Kzek.  xxii.  7.  Zech.  vii.  10,  Mai. 
iii.  5,  Ps.  xciv.  6,  etc.  ^E'JTTPS  for  'JVN^  is  noteworthy,  but 
is  not  a  simple  equivalent  for  it.  Like  ov  fii),  s&  implies  a 
deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  the  sense  here 
is :  and  ve  be  really  determined  not  to  shed  innocent  blood 
(cf.  Ew.  §  320,  b).     Hitz.'s  explanation,  that  ?K   is  equal  to 

tib  itrx  or  J-6  DK  and  that  it  here  resumes  a^ain  the  now  remote 

....  .  l 

DK,  is  overturned  by  the  consideration  that  7*  is  not  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  clause  ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability 
in  Graf's  view,  that  the  S>«  must  have  come  into  the  text  through 
the  copyist,  who  had  in  his  mind  the  similar  clause  in  xxii.  3. 
Shedding  innocent  blood  refers  in  part  to  judicial  murders 
(condemnation  of  innocent  persons),  in  part  to  violent  attacks 
made  by  the  kings  on  prophets  and  godly  men,  such  as  we  hear 
of  in  Manasseh's  case,  2  Kings  xxi.  16.  In  this  place  (ver.  7), 
i.e.  first  and  foremost  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis,  where  moral 
corruption  had  its  chief  seat;  in  a  wider  sense,  however,  it 
means  the  whole  kingdom  of  Judah  (vers.  3  and  7).  "To 
your  hurt"  belongs  to  all  the  above-mentioned  transgressions 
of  the  law;  cf.  xxv.  7.  '-In  the  land,"  etc.,  explains  "this 
place."  "  From  eternity  to  eternity"  is  a  rhetorically  heightened 
expression  for  the  promise  given  to  the  patriarchs,  that  God 
would  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  their  posterity  for  an  ever- 
Lasting  possession,  Gen.  xvii.  8;  although  here  it  belongs  not 
to  the  relative  clause,  "that  I  gave,"  but  to  the  principal  clause, 
''cause  you  to  dwell,"  as  in  Ex.  xxxii.  13. 

In  ver.  8  there  is  a  recurrence  to  the  warning  of  ver.  4,  under 
the  form  of  a  statement  of  fact;  and  in  vers.  9-11  it  is  ex- 
panded to  this  effect  :  The  affirmation  that  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  affords  protection  is  a  sheer  delusion,  so  long  as  all  God's 
commandments  are  being  audaciously  broken.  TO'"1  ?r?rj  lit. 
to  no  profiting  :  ye  rely  on  lying  words,  without  there  being 
any  possibility  that  they  should  profit  you. — Ver.  9.  The  query 
before  the  infin.  absolL  is  the  expression  of  wonder  and  indig- 
nation ;  and  the  infinitives  are  used  with  special  emphasis  for 
the  verb.  fin.  :  How  ?  to  steal,  kill,  etc.,  is  your  practice,  and 
then  ye  come.  .  .  . — Ver.  10.  Breaches  of  almost  all  the  com- 
mandments are  specified  ;  first  the  eighth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
of  the  second  table,  and  then  two  commandments  of  the  first 
table;  cf.  Hos.  iv.  2.  Swearing  falsely  is  an  abuse  of  Gel's 
name.  In  "  offer  odours  to  Baal,"  Baal  is  the  representation 
of  the  false  gods.  The  phrase,  other  gods,  points  to  the  first 
commandment,  Ex.  xx.  3  :  and  the  relative  clause :  whom  ye 
knew  not,  stands  in  opposition  to:  I  am  Jahveh  your  God,  who 
hath  brought  you  out  of  Egypt.  They  knew  not  the  other 
gods,  because  they  had  not  made  themselves  known  to  them 
in  benefits  and  blessings;  cf.  xix.  4.     While  they  so  darin 
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break  all  God's  commands,  they  yet  come  before  His  face  in 
the  temple  which  Jahveh  has  chosen  to  reveal  His  name  there. 
'Ml  X~PJ  TJ'S  is  not :  which  bears  my  name  (Hitz.)  ;  or:  on  which 
rnv  name  is  bestowed,  which  is  named  after  me  (Graf).  The 
name  of  Jahveh  is  the  revelation  of  Himself,  and  the  meaning 
is  :  on  which  I  have  set  my  glory,  in  which  1  have  made  my 
glorious  being  known  ;  see  on  Dent,  xxviii.  10  and  Amos  be. 
L2,  We  are  saved,  8C.  from  all  the  evils  that  threaten  us,  i.e. 
we  are  concealed,  have  nothing  to  fear ;  cf.  £zek.  xiv.  16,  18, 
Amos  iii.  L2.  The  perfect  denoUU  firmam  perwKuionem  inco- 
lumiiatis.  Ch.  B.  Mich.  By  changing  wW  into  Win,  as 
Ewald,  following  the  Syr.,  reads,  the  sense  is  weakened.  IV?? 
neither:  i  irda  what  we  have  done,  nor:  because 

=  while  *  r  wher  nave  done  (Hitz.),  but:  in  order  to  do, 

that  ye  may  do.  H?P?  with  the  hi/in.,  as  with  the  per/.,  has 
never  the  sign  if.,  because  of  or  in  reference  to  something  past 
and  done,  but  always  means,  with  the  view  of  doing  something; 
.:  to  the  end  that.  1  e  thought  is  simply  this  :  Ye 
apnt  ar  in  my  temple  to  sacrifice  and  worship,  thinking  thus  to 
my  wrath  and  turn  aside  all  punishment,  that  so  ye 
n  doing  all  these  (in  ver,  9  enumerated)  abominations. 

frequenting  the  temple,  they  thought  to  procure  an  indul- 

their  wicked  ongoings,   not  merely  for  what  they  had 

already  done,  but  for  what  they  do  from  day  to  day. — Ver.  11. 

such  an  Idea,  God  asks  if  they 
take  the  temple  for  a  den  of  robbers?  k-  In  your  eyes"  goes 
with   rPJI  :   is  it  become  in  your  e  .  do  ye  take  it  for  such? 

-.  murderers,  adulterers,  etc.,  gathered  to  the  temple, 
and  supposed  that  by  appearing  there  they  procured  the  abso- 
lution of  their  sins,  they  were  in  very  act  declaring  the  temple 
to  he  a  robbers1  retreat.  r*]3,  the  violent,  here:  the  house- 
breaker, robber.  I,  too,  have  seen,  sc.  that  the  temple  is  made 
by  you  a  den  of  thieves,  and  will  deal  accordingly.  This  com- 
pletion of  the  thought  appears  from  the  context. — Ver.  12, 
The  temple  is  to  undergo  the  fate  of  the  former  sanctuary 
at  Shiloh.  This  threat  is  introduced  by  a  grounding  *3,  for. 
This  for   refers   to   the   central   idea  of    the   last   verse,    that 

v  must  not  build  their  expectations  on  the  temple,  hold  it 
to  be  a  pledge  for  their  safety.     For  since  the  Lord  has  seen 
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how  they  have  profaned  and  still  profane  it,  He  will  destroy  it, 
as  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  was  destroyed.  The  rhetorical  mode 
of  utterance,  (Jo  to  the  place,  etc.,  contributes  to  strengthen  the 
threatening.  They  were  to  behold  with  their  own  eyes  the  fate 
o(  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  that  so  they  might  understand  that 
the  sacredness  of  a  place  does  not  save  it  from  overthrow  if 
men  have  desecrated  it  by  their  wickedness.  We  have  no  his- 
torical notice  of  the  event  to  which  Jeremiah  refers.  At  Shiloh, 
now  Seilun  (in  ruins),  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  was  erected  after 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh,  xviii.  1),  and  there  it  was  still 
standing  in  the  time  of  the  high  priest  Eli,  1  Sam.  i.  1-3;  but 
the  ark,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  at  the 
time  of  their  victory  (1  Sam.  iv.),  was  not  brought  back  to  the 
tabernacle  when  it  was  restored  again  to  the  Israelites.  In  the 
reign  of  Saul  we  find  the  tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  2  ff.). 
The  words  of  ver.  12  intimate,  that  at  that  time  "  the  place 
of  God  at  Shiloh"  was  lying  in  ruins.  As  Hitz.  justly  remarks, 
the  destruction  of  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  its  gradual 
decay  after  the  removal  of  the  ark  (1  Sam.  iv.  11,  vii.  1  ff.)  ; 
the  words  imply  a  devastation  or  destruction,  not  of  the  place 
of  God  at  Shiloh  only,  but  of  the  place  Shiloh  itself.  This 
is  clearly  seen  from  ver.  14  :  I  will  do  unto  this  house  (the 
temple),  and  the  place  which  I  gave  to  your  fathers,  as  I  have 
done  unto  Shiloh.  This  destruction  did  not  take  place  when 
the  Assyrians  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  but 
much  earlier.  It  may,  indeed,  be  gathered  from  Judg.  xviii.  20, 
31  (see  the  comment,  on  this  passage),  that  it  was  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Saul,  during  a  Syrian  invasion.  By  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  place  of  God  at.  Shiloh,  we  need  not  understand 
that  the  tabernacle  itself,  with  its  altar  and  other  sacred  furni- 
ture (except  the  ark),  was  swept  away.  Such  a  view  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  statement  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  29,  2  Chron.  i.  .">, 
according  to  which  the  tabernacle  built  by  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness  was  still  standing  at  Gibeon  in  David's  time,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Solomon's  reign  ;  cf.  with  2  Chron.  i.  5,  when  the 
brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  is  expressly  mentioned  as  that 
which  was  made  by  Bezaleel.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  Mosaic 
tabernacle,  with  its  altar  of  burnt-offering,  had  been  preserved, 
and  consequently  that  it  must  have  been  moved  first  from 
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Shiloh  to  Nob,  and  then,  when  Saul  sacked  this  town  (1  Sam. 
xxii.),  to  Gibeon.  The  destruction  of  the  place  of  God  in  Shiloh 
must  accordingly  have  consisted  in  this,  that  not  only  was  the 
tabernacle  with  the  altar  carried  off  from  thence,  but  the  build- 
ings necessary  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
worship  which  surrounded  it  were  swept  away  when  the  city 
was  plundered,  so  that  of  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  nothing 
was  left  remaining.  It  is  clear  that  about  the  tabernacle  there 
were  various  buildings  which,  along  with  the  tabernacle  and  its 
altars,  constituted  "the  house  of  God  at  Shiloh  ;"  for  in  1  Sam. 
iii.  we  are  told  that  Samuel  slept  in  the  temple  of  Jahveh 
(ver.  3),  and  that  in  the  morning  he  opened  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  God  (ver.  15).  Hence  we  may  gather,  that  round 
about  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  there  were  buildings  erected, 
which  were  used  partly  as  a  dwelling-place  for  the  officiating 
priests  and  Levites,  and  partly  for  storing  up  the  heave-offerings, 
and  for  preparing  the  thank-offerings  at  the  sacrificial  meals 
(1  Sam.  ii.  11-21).  This  whole  system  of  buildings  surround- 
ing the  tabernacle,  with  its  court  and  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
was  called  the  u  house  of  God  ;"  from  which  name  Graf  erro- 
neously inferred  that  there  was  at  Shiloh  a  temple  like  the  one 
in  Jerusalem.  The  wickedness  of  my  people,  is  the  Israelites' 
fall  into  idolatry  in  Eli's  time,  because  of  which  the  Lord  gave 
up  Israel  into  the  power  of  the  Philistines  and  other  enemies 
(Judg.  xiii.  1;  cf.  1  Sam.  vii.  3).  a  These  deeds"  (ver.  13) 
are  the  sins  named  in  ver.  9.  "I?7^.J  is  a  continuation  of  the 
infinitive  sentence,  and  is  still  dependent  on  ]V\  Speaking  from 
early  morn,  i.e.  speaking  earnestly  and  unremittingly  ;  cf.  Gesen. 
§  131,  3,  b.  I  have  called  you,  i.e.  to  repent,  and  ye  have  not 
answered,  i.e.  have  not  repented  and  turned  to  me. — Ver.  15. 

1  cast  you  out  from  my  sight,  i.e.  drive  you  forth  amongst  the 
heathen  ;  cf.  Deut.  xxix.  27  ;  and  with  the  second  clause  cf. 

2  Kings  xvii.  20.  The  whole  seed  of  Ephraim  is  the  ten 
tribes. 

Vers.  16-28.  This  punishment  will  be  turned  aside,  neither  by 
intercession,  because  the  people  refuses  to  give  up  its  idolatry,  nor 
by  sacrifice,  which  God  desires  not,  because  for  long  they  have 
turned  to  Him  the  bach  and  not  the  face,  and  have  not  hearkened 
to  His  words. — Ver.  16.  a  But  thou,  pray  not  for  this  people, 
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and  lift  not  up  for  them  cry  and  prayer ;  and  urge  me  not  for 
I  do  not  hear  thee.     Ver.  17.  Seest  thou  not  what  they  do  in 
the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ?     Ver.  18 
The  sons  gather  sticks,  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the 
women  knead  dough,  to  make  cakes  for  the  Queen  of  heaven 
and  to  pour  out  drink-offerings  unto  other  gods,  to  provoke  me! 
Ver.  19.  Provoke  they  me,  saith  Jahveh,  not  themselves,  to  the 
shaming  of  their  face?      Ver.  20.  Therefore   thus  saith  the 
Lord  Jahveh,  Behold,  mine  anger  and  my  fury  shall  be  poured 
out  on  this  place,  upon  man,  upon  beast,  upon  the  trees  of  the 
field,  and  upon  the  fruit  of  the  ground ;  and  shall  burn,  and  not 
be  quenched.     Ver.  21.  Thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel :  Your  burnt-offerings  add  to  your  slain-offerings,  and 
eat  flesh.     Ver.  22.  For  I  spake  not  with  your  fathers,  nor 
commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,   concerning  the  matters  of   burnt-offering  or 
slain-offering.     Ver.  23.  But  this  word  commanded  I  them, 
saying,  Hearken  to  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  people ;  and  walk  in  the  way  which  I  command  you, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  you.     Ver.  24.  But  they  hearkened 
not,  nor  inclined  their  ear,  and  walked  in  the  counsels,  in  the 
stubbornness  of  their  evil  heart,  and  turned  to  me  the  back, 
and  not  the  face.     Ver.  25.  Since  the  day  that  your  fathers 
went  forth  of  the  land  of  Egypt  until  this  day,  I  sent  to  you 
all  my  servants  the  prophets,  daily  from  early  morn  sending 
them ;   Ver.  26.  But  they  hearkened  not  to  me,  nor  inclined 
their  ear,  and  were  stiffnecked,  and  did  worse  than  their  fathers. 
Ver.  27.  And  though  thou  speakest  all  these  words  unto  them, 
yet  will  they  not  hearken  unto  thee ;  and  though  thou  callest 
unto  them,  yet  will  they  not  answer  thee.    Ver.  28.  Thus  speak 
to  them  :  This  is  the  people  that  hearken  not  unto  the  voice 
of  Jahveh  its  God,  and  that  receive  not  correction.     Perished 
is  faithfulness,  cut  off  from  their  mouth." 

The  purport  of  ver.  16,  that  God  will  not  suffer  Himself  to 
be  moved  by  any  entreaties  to  revoke  the  doom  pronounced  on 
the  wicked  people,  is  expressed  by  way  of  a  command  from  God 
to  the  prophet  not  to  pray  for  the  people.  That  Jeremiah  did 
sometimes  pray  thus,  however,  we  see  from  xiv.  19  ff.  (cf.  xviii. 
20),  when  to  his  prayer  the  same  answer  is  given  as  we  have 
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here,  and  all  intercession  for  the  corrupt  race  is  characterized 
as  in  vain.  The  second  clause  :  lift  not  up  for  them  crying, 
i.e.  supplicatory  prayer,  expresses  the  same,  only  more  strongly  ; 
while  the  third  clause :  urge  me  not,  cuts  off  all  hope  of  success 
from  even  the  most  importunate  intercession.  The  reason  for 
this  command  to  desist  is  shown  in  ver.  17,  by  a  reference  to 
the  idolatry  which  was  openly  practised  throughout  the  land  by 
young  and  old,  men  and  women.  Each  takes  part  according 
to  strength  and  capacity  :  the  sons  gather  wood  together,  the 
fathers  set  the  fire  in  order,  etc.  The  deity  so  zealously  wor- 
shipped by  the  people  is  called  the  Queen  of  heaven,  and  is 
mentioned  only  by  Jeremiah.  Besides  here,  there  is  reference 
to  her  in  xliv.  17,  where  we  see  that  her  worship  was  very  dili- 

ntly  cultivated,  and  that  she  was  adored  as  the  bestower  of 
earthly  possessions.  (TEfTQ  is  stat.  const/-.,  either  from  theChald. 
form  tpOt  or  from  ft?*??,  after  the  analogy  of  rn33?  st.  constr. 
of  rTVai  :  hut  perhaps  it  has  rz^r  in  slat,  abs.)  This  worship 
was  combined  with  that  of  the  stars,  the  host  of  heaven,  which 

ecially  prevailed  under  Manasseh  el  Kings  xxi.  5).  Thence 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Queen  of  heaven  was  one  of  the 
deities  who  came  to  Western  Asia  with  the  Assyrians,  and  that 
she  corresponds  to  the  Assyrian-Persian  Tanais  and  ArtemU} 
who  in  the  course  of  time  took  the  place  once  occupied  by  the 
closely  related  Phoenician  Astarte.  She  is  originally  a  deifica- 
tion of  the  moon,  the  Assyrian  Selene  and  Virgo  ccelestis,  who, 
as  supreme  female  deity,  was  companion  to  Baal-Moloch  as 
sun-god  ;  cf.  Movers,  P1i6nizier)  i.  S.  623  ff.  With  this  acconls 
the  statement  of  Steph.  Byz.,  that  ae\i)vrj  is  also  iz^-navov  tl 
To)  aarpep  irapairX^aiov.  The  offerings  which,  ace.  to  this 
verse  and  eh.  xliv.  19,  \wre  brought  to  her,  are  called  D^3?,  a 
word  which  would  appear  to  have  come  to  the  Hebrews  along 
with  the  foreign  cultus.  By  the  LXX.  it  was  Grecized  into 
■^avoiva<;1  for  which  we  find  in  glossators  and  codd.  Kavuivas  and 
Xa{3a)va<;.  They  were,  ace.  to  the  Eh/mol.  magn.  and  Suidas, 
ciproL  eXala)  dvcKpvpadivre*;  or  \ayava  6tttcl  (?  cooked  vege- 
tables) ;  ace.  to  Jerome,  %av(bva<;7  gaas  nos  placentas  interpretati 
sinnus.  In  any  case,  they  were  some  kind  of  sacrificial  cakes,wdiich 
Vitr.  put  alongside  of  the  Troirava  of  Aristophanes  and  Lucian  ; 
cf.  the  various  interpretations  in  Schleussner,  Lexic.  in  LXX. 
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.  vn'uV.     These  cakes  were  kindled  on  the  altar  (cf  H*iBpo 
iv.  L9)  as  a  kind  of  Minchali  (meat-offering),  and  with  this 
Minchah   a   libation   or  drink-offering  (MW)  was  combined 
"-  corresponds  to  rtbg,   so   that  b  has  to 'be  repeated;   cf' 

v.  1!'.  25,  where  we  find  libations  poured  out  to  the  Queen 
01  heaven.  In  the  L8th  verse  the  expression  is  generalized  into 
u  other  gods,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  service  of  the 
Queen  of  heaven  was  but  one  kind  of  idolatry  along  with 
others,  since  other  strange  gods  were  worshipped  by  sacrifices 
and  libations  To  provoke  me;  cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  29.  xxxii.  1G, 
etc.— Ver.  19.  But  instead  of  vexing  Him  (Jahveh)  they  rather 
vex  themselves,  inasmuch  as  God  causes  the  consequences  of 
their  idolatry  to  fall  on  their  own  head.     DTlk  is  used  reflex- 

'lyc]y  :   M  v ;  cf.  Ew.  §  3U,c;  Gesen.  §  124,  1,6.     For  the 

cause  of  the  shame  of  their  face,  i.e.  to  prepare  for  themselves 
the  shame  of  their  face,  to  cover  their  face  with  shame;  cf.  iii. 
25.— For  (ver.  20)  because  of  this  idolatrous  work,  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  will  pour  itself  over  the  land  in  the  consuming  fire 
of  war  (cf.  iv.  4  with  v.  17,  Nah.  i.  6,  etc.),  so  as  to  cut  off  men 
and  beasts,  trees  and  fruit.— Ver.  21.  The  multiplication  of 
burnt  and  slain  offerings  will  not  avert  judgment.  Your  burnt- 
offerings  add  to  your  slain-offerings.  In  the  case  of  the  DTOT, 
the  greater  part  of  the  flesh  was  eaten  at  the  sacrificial  meals 
by  those  who  brought  them.  Along  with  these  they  might  put 
the  burnt-offerings,  which  were  wont  to  be  burnt  entire  upon 
the  altar,  and  eat  them  also.  The  words  express  indignation  at 
the  sacrifices  of  those  who  were  so  wholly  alienated  from  God. 
God  had  so  little  pleasure  in  their  sacrifices,  that  they  might 
eat  of  the  very  burnt-offerings. 

To  show  the  reason  of  what  is  here  said,  Jeremiah  adds,  in 
ver.  22y  that  God  had  not  commanded  their  fathers,  when  He 
led  them  out  of  Egypt,  in  the  matter  of  burnt  and  slain 
.offerings,  but  this  word :  "  Hearken  to  my  voice,  and  I  will 
be  your  God,"  etc.  The  Keri  wyin  is  a  true  exegesis,  ace.  to 
xi.  4,  xxxiv.  13,  but  is  unnecessary;  cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  30,  xxv.  26, 
etc.  This  utterance  has  been  erroneously  interpreted  by  the 
majority  of  commentators,  and  has  been  misused  by  modern 
criticism  to  make  good  positions  as  to  the  late  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch.     To  understand  it  aright,  we  must  carefully  take 
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into  consideration  not  merely  the  particular  terms  of  the  present 
passage,  but  the  context  as  well.     In  the  two  verses  as  they 
stand   there  is  the    antithesis  :    Not  rajl  nfap  n:n  ?y  did  God 
speak  and  give  command  to  the  fathers,  when  He  led  them  out 
of  Egypt,  but  commanded  the  word  :  Hearken  to  my  voice,  etc. 
The   last  word  immediately  suggests   Ex.  xix.  5  :    If   ye  will 
hearken  to  my  voice,  then  shall  ye  be  my  peculiar  treasure  out 
of  all  peoples  ;  and  it  points  to  the  beginning  of  the  law-giving, 
the  decalogue,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of   the  law  of 
Israel,  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  made  known  in  order  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  covenant  in  xxiv.,  after  the  arrival  at  Sinai  of  the  people 
inarching  from  Egypt.     The  promise  :  Then  will  I  be  your  God, 
etc.,  is  not  given  in  these  precise  terms  in  Ex.  xix.  5  ff. ;  but  it  is 
found  in  the  account  of  Moses'  call  to  be  the  leader  of  the  people 
in  their  exoclus,   Ex.  vi.  7  :   and  then  repeatedly  in  the  promises 
of  covenant  blessings,  if  Israel  keep  all  the  commandments  of 
.  xxvi.    12,    Deut.   rxvi.  18.      Hence  it  is  clear  that 
Jeremiah  had  before  his  mind  the  taking  of  the  covenant,  but 
did  not  bind  himself  closely  to  the  words  of  Ex.  xix.  5,  adopting 
his  expression  from  the  passages  of  Eeviticus  ami  Deuteronomy 
which  refer  to  and   reaffirm   that  transaction.      If  there  be  still 
any  doubt  on    this   head,    it   will    be   removed   by  the   clause: 
and  walk  in  all  the  way  which  I  command  you  this  day  (D]"DPm 
is  a  continuation  of  the  iniper.  ","--').     The  expression  :  to  walk 
in  all  the  way  God  has  commanded,  is  so  unusual,  that  it  occurs 
only  once  besides  in  the  whole  Old  Testament,  viz.  Deut.  v.  30, 
after  the  renewed  inculcation  of  the  ten  commandments.     And 
they  then  occur  with  the  addition  C37  31D1  jvnn  $U>f  in  which 
we    cannot    fail    to    recognise    the    227  3CP  \ych  of  our  verse. 
Hence  we  assume,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  .Jeremiah 
was  keeping  the  giving  of  the  law  in  view,  and  specially  the 
promulgation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  book,  namely  of 
the  decalogue,  which  was  spoken  by  God  from  out  of  the  fire  on 
Sinai,  as  Moses  in  Deut.  v.  23  repeats  with  marked  emphasis. 
In  this  fundamental  law  we  find  no  prescriptions  as  to  burnt 
or  slain  offerings.     On  this  fact  many  commentators,  following 
Jerome,  have  laid  stress,  and  suppose  the  prophet  to  be  speaking 
of  the  first  act  of  the  law-giving,  arguing  that  the  Torah  of  offer- 
ing in  the  Pentateuch  was  called  for  first  by  the  worship  of  the 
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golden  calf,  after  which  time  God  held  it  to  be  necessary  to 
give  express  precepts  as  to  the  presenting  of  offerings,  so  as  to 
prevent  idolatry.  But  this  view  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  historical  fact.  For  the  worship  of  the  calf  was  subsequent 
to  the  law  on  the  building  of  the  altar  on  which  Israel  was  to 
offer  burnt  and  slain  offerings,  Ex.  xx.  24;  to  the  institution  of 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  Ex.  xxix.  38  ff. ;  and 
to  the  regulation  as  to  the  place  of  worship  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  priests,  Ex.  xxv.-xxxi.  But  besides,  any  difficulty 
in  our  verses  is  not  solved  by  distinguishing  between  a  first 
and  a  second  law-giving,  since  no  hint  of  any  such  contrast  is 
found  in  our  verse,  but  is  even  entirely  foreign  to  the  precise 
terms  of  it.  The  antithesis  is  a  different  one.  The  stress  in 
ver.  23  lies  on  :  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  on 
walking  in  all  the  way  which  God  commanded  to  the  people  at 
Sinai.  "  To  walk  in  all  the  way  God  commanded"  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  "  not  to  depart  from  all  the  words  which  I 
command  you  this  day,"  as  Moses  expands  his  former  exhorta- 
tion in  DeuL  xxviii.  14,  when  he  is  showing  the  blessings  of 
keeping  the  covenant.  Hearkening  to  God's  voice,  and  walking 
in  all  His  commandments,  are  the  conditions  under  which 
Jahveh  will  be  a  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  Israel  a  people  to 
Him,  i.e.  His  peculiar  people  from  out  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  This  word  of  God  is  not  only  the  centre  of  the  act 
of  taking  the  covenant,  but  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  law-giving ; 
and  it  is  so  both  with  regard  to  the  moral  law  and  to  the  cere- 
monial  precepts,  of  which  the  law  of  sacrifice  constituted  the 
chief  part.  If  yet  the  words  demanding  the  observance  of  the 
whole  law  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  commandments  as  to 
sacrifices,  and  if  it  be  said  that  on  this  latter  head  God  com- 
manded nothing  when  He  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  then  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  cannot  be :  God  has 
given  no  law  of  sacrifice,  and  desires  no  offerings.  The  sense 
can  only  be  :  "When  the  covenant  was  entered  into,  God  did 
not  speak  *l3n  b,  i.e.  as  to  the  matters  of  burnt  and  slain 
offerings,  nil  by  is  not  identical  with  13^.  rtyv  nifl  are 
words  or  things  that  concern  burnt  and  slain  offerings ;  that 
is,  practically,  detailed  prescriptions  regarding  sacrifice. 

The  purport  of   the  two  verses  is  accordingly  as  follows : 
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When  the  Lord  entered  into  covenant  with  Israel  at  Sinai,  ITe 
insisted  on  their   hearkening  to  His  voice  and  walking  in  all 
His  commandments,  as  the  condition   necessary  for    bringing 
about  the  covenant  relationship,  in  which  lie  was  to  be  God  to 
[srael,  and  Israel  a  people  to  Him;  but  He  did  not  at  that  time 
give   all   the  various  commandments   as  to  the   presenting  of 
sacrifices.     Such  an  intimation  neither  denies  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Torah  of  sacrifice  in  Leviticus,  nor  discredits  its  character 
as  a  part  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation.1     All  it  implies  is,  that  the 
giving  of  sacrifices  is  not  the  thing  of  primary  importance  in  the 
law.  is   not   the   central  point  of  the  covenant  laws,  and  that  so 
long  as  the  cardinal  precepts  of  the  decalogue  are  freely  trans- 
grej  s  neither  are  desired  by  ( ;<nl,  nor  secure  covenant 

blessings  for  those  who  present  them.  That  this  is  what  is  meant 
is  shown  by  the  connection  in  which  our  verse  stands.  The 
words  :  that  God  did  not  give  command  as  to  sacrifice,  refer  to 
the  sacrifices  brought  by  a  people  that  recklessly  broke  all  the 
commandments  of  the  decalogue  (ver.  9  f.)i  >n  the  thought 
that  by  means  of  these  sacrifices  they  were  proving  themselves 

i  After  Fatke'a  example,  Hit/,  and  Cat  and  in  our  .  itimony 

lDai  foe  v  nof  the  legislationof  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  and 

they  conclude  "thai  a1  thetiineof  Jeremiah  nothing  was  known  of  a  1< 
lationon  Baci  jiven  by  God  on  Sinai."     Here,  besides  interpreting 

!v.  they  cannot  have  taken  into  account  the  fan  thai  J 
lniall  hima  •  on  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  nil  20  H.\  that  amongst 

the  blessings  in  which  Israel  will  delight  in  Messianic  times  yet  to  come,  lie 
account*  the  pr<  i  I  burnt,  slain,  and  meat  offerings,  svii.26,  im  14, 

xxx:1!    n    ls.     l-  quently  impossible  that,  without  contradicting 

himself,  Jeremiah  could  have  disallowed  the  sacrificial  worship.     The  asser- 
tion that  he  did  so  is  whoUy  incompatible  with  the  fact  recorded  in  2  K 
xxii    the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  temple,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Joriah's  reign  ;  and  that.  too.  whether,  justly  interpreting 
liu.  hold  the  Look  of  the  law  to  be  the  Pentateuch,  or  whether, 

folio*  Lng  the  view  maintained  by  the  majority  of  modern  critics,  we  take  it 
n»  he  the  book  of  Deuteron*  my,  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  composed 
I  given  to  the  king  as  Moses'  work.  For  in  Deuteronomy  also  the  laws 
on  sacrifice  are  set  forth  as  a  divine  institution.  Is  it  credible  or  conceiv- 
able, that  in  a  discourse  delivered,  as  most  recent  commentators  believe,  in 
the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  Jeremiah  should  have  spoken  of  the 
laws  on  sacrifice  as  not  commanded  by  God?  For  in  so  doing  he  would 
have  undermined  the  authority  of  the  book  of  the  law,  on  which  his  entire 
prophetic  labours  were  based. 
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to  be  the  covenant  people,  and  that  to  them  as  such  God  was 
bound  to  bestow  the  blessings  of  His  covenant.  It  is  therefore 
with  justice  that  Oehler,  in  Herzog's  Realencykl  xii.  S.  228, 
says:  "  In  the  sense  that  the  righteousness  of  the  people  and 
the  continuance  of  its  covenant  relationship  were  maintained  by 
sacrifice  as  Mich — in  this  sense  Jahveh  did  not  ordain  sacrifices 
in  the  Torah."  Such  a  soulless  service  of  sacrifice  is  repudiated 
by  Samuel  in  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  when  he  says  to  Saul :  Hath 
Jahveh  delight  in  burnt  and  slain  offerings,  as  in  hearkening  to 
the  voice  of  Jahveh  !  Behold,  to  hearken  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
etc.  So  in  Ps.  \1.  7,  1.  8  ti.,  li.  18,  and  Isa.  i.  11  f.,  Jer.  vi.  20, 
Amos  v.  22.  What  is  here  said  differs  from  these  passages 
only  in  this:  Jeremiah  does  not  simply  say  that  God  has  no 
pleasure  in  such  sacrifices,  but  adds  the  inference  that  the  Lord 
does  not  desire  the  sacrifices  of  a  people  that  have  fallen  away 
from  Him.  This  Jeremiah  gathers  from  the  history  of  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  from  the  fact  that,  when  God  adopted 
Israel  as  II is  people,  lie  demanded  not  sacrifices,  but  their 
obedience  to  His  word  and  their  walking  in  His  ways.  The 
design  of  Jeremiah's  addition  was  the  more  thoroughly  to  crush 
all  such  vain  confidence  in  sacrifices. 

Ver.  24  if.  But  they  have  not  regarded  that  which  was 
foremost  and  most  cardinal  in  the  law.  They  hearkened  not, 
sc.  to  my  voice  ;  and  instead  of  walking  in  the  ways  commanded, 
they  walked  in  the  counsels  of  the  stubbornness  of  their  evil 
heart,  nfttyba  is  stat.  absoL,  and  nwiBfa  is  co-ordinated  with  it 
in  apposition,  instead  of  being  subordinated  ;  cf.  Ew.  §  289,  c. 
The  LXX.  have  not  seen  their  way  to  admit  such  a  co-ordina- 
tion, and  so  have  omitted  the  second  term  ;  and  in  this,  Movers, 
Hitz.,  and  Graf  have  followed  them,  deleting  the  word  as  a 
mere  gloss.  As  to  "the  stubbornness  of  their  evil  heart," 
see  on  iii.  17.  yinxb  V»T,  they  were  backwards,  not  forwards, 
i.e.  they  so  walked  as  to  turn  to  me  the  back  and  not  the  face. 
nvi  with  ^  expresses  the  direction  or  aim  of  a  thing.  The  sub- 
ject to  these  clauses  is  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  Moses 
down  to  that  of  Jeremiah.  This  is  shown  by  the  continuation 
of  the  same  idea  in  vers.  2d  and  26.  From  the  time  the  fathers 
were  led  out  of  Egypt  till  the  present  time,  God  has  with 
anxious  care  been  sending  prophets  to  exhort  and  warn  them  : 
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but  they  have  not  hearkened,  they  have  made  their  neck  hard, 
i.e.  were  stiffnecked,  and  did  worse  than  their  fathers,  i.e.  each 
succeeding  generation  did  more  wrickedly  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.  On  Di*n  |D7,  (tlie  period)  from  the  day  .  .  .  until  .  .  . 
cf.  the  remarks  on  Ilagg.  ii.  18.  The  ?  gives  to  the  mention 
of  the  time  the  value  of  an  independent  clause,  to  which  that 
which  is  said  regarding  that  time  is  joined  by  1  consee.  DV  is 
adverbial  accusative:  by  the  day,  i.e.  daily,  in  early  morn,  i.e. 
with  watchful  care  sending  (on  this  expression,  see  at  ver.  13). 
DV  acquires  this  sense,  not  in  virtue  of  its  standing  for  Di*  D\\ 
but  by  reason  of  its  connection  with  the  two  infinitives  absolL — 
Y  r.  27.  Just  as  Little  will  they  listen  to  Jeremiah's  words,  ^rll 
with   1  consec*   is   properly  :   Speak  to   them,  and   they  will  not 

arken  to  tl.  d  if  thou  Bpeakest  to  them,  they  will 

not  hearken  to  thee. — Ver.  28.  Hence  the  prophet  will  be  bound 

Bay  to  thrin  :  This  is  the  people  that  hath  not  hearkened  to 
the  voice  of  God.  On  this  ( 'lir.  B.  Mich,  makes  this  remark: 
/     i  adliortati  nobedi  \nt  quotes  sint 

et  qua  poena  ipso*  maneant^  die  •      Perished  or   gone  is 

faithfulness,  and  cut  off  out  of  their  month.  They  have  violated 
the  Bdelity  they  owed  I  .  by  not  hearkening  to  His  voice, 

by  breaking  all  His  commandments  (cf.  vers.  23  and  9).     aOut 

their  mouth"  is  used  instead  of  "out  of  the  heart,"  b< 
they  continually  make  profession  with  their  mouth  of  their  de- 
votion to  (ind.  ♦•.;'.  .swear  by  Jahveh,  but  always  Kingly,  ver.  2. 

Ver.  29-chap.  viii.  3.    77  U      Lord  has  i  I  Hie 

^sliding  /  ■  .  to  thai  it  shall  perish  shamefully. — Ver.  29. 
-•  Cut  off  thy  diadem  (daughter  of  Zion),  and  cast  it  away,  and 
lit't  up  a  lamentation  on  the  bald  peaked  mountains ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  rejected  and  cast  out  the  generation  of  His  wrath.  Ver.  30. 
For  the  sons  of  Judah  have  done  the  evil  in  mine  eyes,  saith 
Jahveh,  have  put  their  abominations  in  the  house  on  which 
my  name  is  named,  to  pollute  it  :  Ver.  31.  And  have  built  the 
high  places  of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  Benhinnom,  to 
burn  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  fire  ;  which  I  have  not  com- 
manded,  neither  came  it  into  my  heart.  Ver.  32.  Therefore, 
behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jahveh,  that  they  shall  no  longer  say, 
Tophet  and  Valley  of  Benhinnom,  but,  The  valley  of  slaughter  ; 
and  they  shall  bury  in  Tophet  for  want  of  room.     Ver.  33.  And 
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the  carcases  of  this  people  shall  be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  heaven 
and  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  with  no  one  to  fray  them  away. 
Ver.  .W.  And  I  make  to  cease  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
from  the  Btreets  of  Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voice 
of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the 
bride:  for  a  waste  shall  the  land  become.  Chap.  viii.  1.  At 
that  time,  saith  Jahveh,  they  shall  bring  out  the  bones  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  the  bones  of  his  princes,  the  bones  of  the 
priests  and  the  bones  of  the  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  in- 
habitants of  .Jerusalem,  out  of  their  graves.  Ver.  2.  And  they 
shall  spread  them  before  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  which  they  have  loved,  and  which  they  have 
served,  after  which  they  have  walked,  and  which  they  have 
sought  and  worshipped  :  they  shall  not  be  gathered  nor  buried  ; 
for  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  shall  they  be.  Ver.  3.  And 
death  shall  be  chosen  rather  than  life  by  all  the  residue  which 
is  left  of  this  evil  race,  in  all  the  places  whither  I  have  driven 
them  that  are  left,  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts." 

In  these  verses  the  judgment  of  ver.  20  is  depicted  in  all  its 
horror,  and  the  description  is  introduced  by  a  call  upon  Zion 
to  mourn  and  lament  for  the  evil  awaiting  Jerusalem  and  the 
whole  land.  It  is  not  any  particular  woman  that  is  addressed 
in  ver.  29,  but  the  daughter  of  Zion  (cf.  vi.  23),  i.e.  the  capital 
city  personified  as  a  woman,  as  the  mother  of  the  whole  people. 
Cut  off  ?pn7  thy  diadem.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
by  this  to  understand  the  hair  of  the  woman ;  but  the  current 
opinion,  that  the  word  simply  and  directly  means  the  hair,  is 
without  foundation.  It  means  crown,  originally  the  diadem  of 
the  high  priest,  Ex.  xxix.  6  ;  and  the  transference  of  the  same 
word  to  the  hair  of  the  head  is  explained  by  the  practice  of  the 
Nazarites,  to  wear  the  hair  uncut  as  a  mark  of  consecration  to 
the  Lord,  Num.  vi.  5.  The  hair  of  the  Nazarite  is  called  in 
Num.  vi.  7  the  consecration  ("l?3)  of  his  God  upon  his  head, 
as  was  the  anointing  oil  on  the  head  of  the  high  priest,  Lev. 
xxi.  12.  In  this  sense  the  long  hair  of  the  daughter  of  Zion 
is  called  her  diadem,  to  mark  her  out  as  a  virgin  consecrated  to 
the  Lord.  Cutting  off  this  hair  is  not  only  in  token  of  mourn- 
ing, as  in  Job  i.  20,  Mic.  i.  16,  but  in  token  of  the  loss  of  the 
consecrated  character.      The  Nazarite,  defiled  by  the  sudden 
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occurrence  of  death  near  to  his  person,  was  bound  to  cut  off 
his  long  hair,  because  by  this  defilement   his  consecrated   hair 
had  been  defiled:  and  just  so  must  the  daughter  of   Zion  cut 
off  her  hair  and  cast  it   from  her,  because  by  her  sins  she  had 
defiled  herself,  and   must   be   held  as  unconsecrate.     Venema 
and  Ros.  object  to  this  reference  of  the  idea  to  the  consecrated 
hair  of  the  Nazarite:  quod  hue  non  quadrat,  nee   in  faminM 
adeo  suetwn  erat ;  but  this  objection  is  grounded  on  defective 
apprehension   of  the  meaning  of   the  Nazarite's  vow,  and  on 
misunderstanding  of  the  figurative  style  here  employed.     The 
allusion  to  the  Nazarite  order,  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
the  daughter  of  Zion  as  a  virgin  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  does 
net    imply  that   the  Nazarite  vow  was    very    common    amongst 
women.      Deprived   of  her  holy  ornament,  Zion   is  to  set   up  a 
lament   upon   bare   hill-tops  (cf.  iii.  21),  Bince  the  Lord  has  re- 
ted  or  cast  out  (ver.  30)  th  ration  that  has  drawn  His 
wrath   down   on  it.   because   they  lnr  idols   in   the   temple 
in    which     II"    has    revealed    His   glory,    to    profane    it.      The 
abominations  are  the  image  of  Asherah  which  Manasseh  set  up 

in  the  temple,  and  the  altars  lie  had  built  to  the  host  of  heaven 
in  both  the  courts  (2  K  ngfi  xxi.  5,  7).  Besides  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  by  idolatry,  Jeremiah  mentions 
in  ver.  31,  as  an  especially  offensive  abomination,  the  worship 
M  ►loch  practised  in  the  valley  of  Benhinnom.  Here  children 
were  burnt  to  this  deity,  to  whom  Manasseh  had  sacrificed  his 
son.  '2  Kings  N\i.  6.      T  ■         »n  "high  altars  of   Tophet" 

issingular.    In  the  parallel  pa  .  whore  Jeremiah  repeats  the 

me  subject,  xix.  5  and  xxxii.  35,  we  find  mentioned  instead 
high  altars  of  Baal;  and  on  this  ground,  Ilitz.  and  Graf  hold 
nann  in  our  verse  to  be  a  contemptuous  name  for  Baal  Moloch. 
nail  is  not  derived  from  th-  1'  I  ian  :  nor  is  it  true  that,  as  Ilitz. 
asserts,  it  does  not  occur  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  Assyrian 
j  ri  I,  since  we  have  it  in  Job  xvii.  0.  It  is  formed  from  ~t. 
to  spit  out,  like  nB3  from  r-; ;  and  means  properly  a  spitting 
out,  then  that  before  or  on  which  one  spits  (as  in  Job  xvii.  6), 
object  of  deepest  abhorrence.  It  is  transferred  to  the  worship 
of  Moloch  here  and  xix.  6,  13  ff.,  and  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  In 
the  latter  passage  the  word  is  unquestionably  used  for  the  place 
in    the   valley  of   Benhinnom   where   children  were  offered   to 
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Mol  xix.  6,  13  (the  place  of  Tophet),  and  14; 

and  bo  also,  without  a  doubt,  in  ver.  32  of  the  present  chapter. 

re  is  no  valid  reason  for  departing  from  this  well-ascertained 
local  signification;  "high  altars  of  Tophet"  may  perfectly 
well  he  the  high  altars  of  the  place  of  abominable  sacrifices. 
With  the  article  the  word  means  the  ill-famed  seat  of  the 
Moloch-worship,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Ben  or  Bne  Hinnom, 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  Hinnom  is  nomen  propr.  of  a  man 
of  whom  we  know  nothing  else,  and  Dian  *33  (}3)  is  not  an 
appellative:  son  of  sobbing,  as  Ilitz.,  Graf,  Bottcher  explain 
(after  Rashi ),  rendering  the  phrase  by  "  Valley  of  the  weepers," 
or  *•  of  groaning,  sobbing,*'  with  reference  to  the  cries  of  the 
children  slain  there  for  sacrifices.  For  the  name  Ben-Hinnom 
is  much  older  than  the  Moloch-worship,  introduced  first  by 
Ahaz  and  Manasseh.  We  find  it  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  1G,  in 
the  topographical  account  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  As  to  Moloch-worship,  see  on  Lev. 
xviii.  21  and  Ezek.  xvi.  20  f.  At  the  restoration  of  the  public 
worship  of  Jahveh,  Josiah  had  extirpated  Moloch-worship,  and 
had  caused  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  of  abominations  in  the 
valley  of  Ben-Hinnom  to  be  defiled  (2  Kings  xxiii.  20):  so 
that  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  had  been  again  restored  im- 
mediately after  Josiah' s  death,  at  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's 

:i.  Nor  does  the  present  passage  imply  this;  for  Jer.  is 
not  speaking  of  the  forms  of  idolatry  at  that  time  in  favour 
with  the  Jews,  but  of  the  abominations  they  had  done.  That 
he  had  Manasseh's  doings  especially  in  view,  we  may  gather 
from  chap.  xv.  4,  where  the  coming  calamities  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  the  punishment  for  Manasseh's  sins.  Neither  is 
it  come  into  my  heart,  i.e.  into  my  mind,  goes  to  strengthen  : 
which  I  have  not  commanded. — Ver.  32.  Therefore  God  will 
make  the  place  of  their  sins  the  scene  of  judgment  on  the 
sinners.  There  shall  come  days  when  men  will  call  the  valley 
of  these  abominations  the  valley  of  slaughter,  i.e.  shall  make  it 
into  such  a  valley.  Where  they  have  sacrificed  their  children 
to  Moloch,  they  shall  themselves  be  slaughtered,  massacred  by 
their  enemies.  And  in  this  valley,  as  an  unclean  place  (xix.  13), 
shall  they  be  buried  "  for  want  of  room  ;"  since,  because  of  the 
vast   numbers  of   the  slain,  there  will   be  nowhere  else   to   put 
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them. — Ver.  33.  Even  the  number  of  the  dead  will  be  so  great 
that  the  corpses  shall  remain  unburied,  shall  become  food  for 
beasts  of  prey,  which  no  one  will  scare  away.  This  is  taken 
almost  literally  from  Deut.  xxviii.  26. — Ver.  3k  Thus  the 
Lord  will  put  an  end  to  all  joyfulness  in  life  throughout  the 
land:  cf.  Hos.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xxvi.  13.  The  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  is  a  circumlocution  for  the  mirth  of 
marriage  festivities;  cf.  1  Mace.  ix.  39.  All  joy  will  be  dumb, 
for  the  land  shall  become  a  waste  ;  as  the  people  had  been 
warned,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  31,  33,  would  be  the  case  if  they  forsook 
the  Lord. 

Chap.  viii.  1-  3.   Bat  even  then   the  judgment  has  not  come 
i  height.      Even  sinners  long  dead  must  yet  bear  the  shame 
of  their  sins.     k"  At   that  time"   points  back  to  "days  come"  in 
vii.  32.     The  M  wished  to  have  the  i  before  -.N*yv  deleted, 

apparently  because  they  took  it  for  i  -  .  Bat  it  here  stands 
before  the  jussive,  as  it  does  frequently,  e.g.  xiii.  10,  Ex.  xii.  3. 
They  will  take  the  bones  of  the  kings,  princes,  priests,  and 
prophets,  the  mien  and  leaders  of  the  people  (cf.  ii.  26),  and 
the  ;    the  other  inhabitants  of   Jerusalem,  out  of  their 

graves,  and  spread  them  out  before  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
them  under  the  open  sky  to  the  influence  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  so  that  they  shall  rot  away,  become  "dung 
on  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  worst  dishonour  that  could  be 
done  to  the  dead,  a  ju-t  return  in  kind  for  their  worship  of 
sun,  moon,  and  stars:  ef.  vii.  18;  2  Kings  xxi.  5,  xxiii.  11. 
This  worship  the  prophet  describes  in  its  various  stages:  "In- 
clination of  the  heart,  the  act  of  devoting  and  dedicating 
themselves  to  the  service,  the  frequenting  of  the  gods'  sanctuary 
in  order  to  worship  and  to  obtain  oracles  ;  while  he  strives  to 
bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  contrast  between  the  zeal  of  their 
service  and  the  reward  they  get  by  it"  (Ilitz.).  They  shall 
not  be  gathered,  i.e.  for  burial :  cf.  2  Sam.  xxi.  13  f.  ;  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13.  The  dead  shall  suffer  this  at  the  hands  of  enemies 
spoiling  the  land.  The  reason  for  so  doing  was,  as  Jerome 
observes,  the  practice  of  burying  ornaments  and  articles  of 
value  along  with  the  dead.  Seeking  for  such  things,  enemies 
will  turn  up  the  graves  (cf.  acts  of  this  kind  in  the  case 
of  Ibn  Chaldun,  in  Sylv.  de  Sacy,  Abdollat.  p.  561),  and,  in 
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their  hatred  and  insolence,  scatter  the  bones  of  the  dead  all 
about. — Ver,  3.  Not  less  dreadful  will  be  the  fate  of  those  who 
remain  in  life;  so  appalling  that  they  will  prefer  death  to  life 
since  every  kind  of  hardship  in  exile  and  imprisonment  amongst 
the  heathen  is  awaiting  them  :  cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  36-39  Deut. 
xxviii.  65-67.  ^-xi^n  ntopDH  strikes  us  as  peculiar,  seeino- 
that  the  latter  word  cannot  be  adjective  to  the  former;  for 
"in  all  the  remaining  places  of  Judah"  (Umbr.)  gives  no 
suitable  sense,  and  "  in  all  remaining  places  outside  of  Judah" 
is  contrary  to  usage.  But  ensign  mav  be  taken  as  genitive,  in 
spite  of  the  article  prefixed  to  the  stat.  constr.  rriDpp ;  and  we 
may  then  translate,  with  Maur.  :  in  all  the  places  of  those  who 
remain  whither  I  have  driven  them.  The  LXX.  have  omitted 
the  second  word;  and  it  is  possible  it  may  have  found  its  way 
hither  from  the  preceding  line  by  an  error  of  transcription. 
And  so  Hit/.,  Ew.,  and  Graf  have  deleted  it  as  a  gloss ;  but  the 
arguments  adduced  have  little  weight.  The  LXX.  have  also 
omitted  u  and  say  to  them,"  ver.  4,  have  changed  H3  into 
'-,  and  generally  have  treated  Jeremiah  in  a  quite  uncritical 
fashion  :  so  that  they  may  have  omitted  the  word  from  the 
present  verse  because  it  seemed  awkward  to  them,  and  was  not 
found  in  the  parallel  passages,  xxix.  14,  xxiii.  3,  which  are  not, 
however,  precisely  similar  to  the  present  verse. 

Chap.  viii.  4-23.    The  PEorLE's  obstinacy  in.  wicked- 

KESS,    AND     THE    DREADFULNESS    OF   THE    JUDGMENT. — Since 

the  people  cleaves  stedfastly  to  its  sin  (vers.  4-13),  the  Lord 
must  punish  sorely  (vers.  14-23). — Vers.  4-13.  "  And  say  to 
them,  Thus  hath  the  Lord  said  :  Doth  one  fall,  and  not  rise 
again  ?  or  doth  one  turn  away,  and  not  turn  back  again  ? 
Ver.  5.  Why  doth  this  people  of  Jerusalem  turn  itself  away 
with  a  perpetual  turning?  They  hold  fast  by  deceit,  they 
refuse  to  return.  Ver.  6.  I  listened  and  heard  ;  they  speak 
not  aright ;  no  one  repenteth  him  of  his  wickedness,  saying, 
What  have  I  done  ?  They  all  turn  to  their  course  again,  like  a 
horse  rushing  into  the  battle.  Ver.  7.  Yea,  the  stork  in  the 
heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times;  and  turtle-dove,  and 
swallow,  and  crane,  keep  the  time  of  their  coming;  but  my 
people  know  not  the  judgment  of  Jahveh.      Ver.  8.  How  can 
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vc  say,  Wise  are  wo,  and  the  law  of  Jahveh  we  have?  Cer- 
tainly the  lying  pen  of  the  scribes  hath  made  it  a  lie.  Ver.  9. 
Ashamed  the  wise  men  become,  confounded  and  taken  ;  lo, 
the  word  of  Jahveh  they  spurn  at  ;  and  whose  wisdom  have 
they  }.  Ver.  10.  Therefore  will  1  give  their  wives  unto  others, 
their  fields  to  new  heirs  :  for  from  the  small  to  the  great,  they 
are  all  greedy  for  gain  ;  from  the  prophet  even  unto  the  priest, 
they  all  use  deceit.  Ver.  11.  And  they  heal  the  hurt  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  as  it  were  a  Light  matter,  saying,  Peace, 
peace;  and  yet  there  is  no  peace.  Ver.  12.  They  have  been 
put  to  shame  because  they  have  done  abomination  ;  yet  they 
take  not  shame  to  themselves  adiamedness  they  know  not. 
Therefore  they  shall  fall  amongst  them  that  fall  :  in  the  time  of 
their  visitation  they  shall  stumble,  hath  Jahveh  said.  Ver.  13. 
Away,  away  will  I  sweep  them,  saith  Jahveh:  no  grapes  on 
the  vine,  ami  no  figfl  on  the  fig-tree,  and  the  leaf  is  withered  ; 
SO  I  appoint  unto  them  those  that  shall  pass  over  them.'" 

This  strophe  connects  itself  with  what  precedes.  A  judg- 
ment, dreadful  as  lias  been  described  in  vii.  32  viii.  ii  will 
come  on  Judah,   because   the   people  cleaves  Btiffneckedly  to 

its  sins.  Tli-  PHOR1  of  ver.  1  corresponds  to  that  in  vii.  28. 
The   questioning  clauses   in  ver.    1  contain  universal   truths, 

which  are  applied  t<>  the  people  of  Judah  in  ver.  5.  The 
subjects  to  6b;  and  3HPJ  are  indefinite,  hence  singular  and 
plural  with  like  significance:  cf.  Gesen.  §  L37,  3j  Ew.  §  294,6. 

The  verb  -'-'\  turn  oneself,  turn  about,  is  here  used  in  a  double 
sense  :  first,  as  turn  away  from  one  :  and  then  turn  towards  him, 
return  again.     In  the  application  in  ver.  5,  the  Pilel  is  used 

for  to  turn  away  from,  and  strengthened  by  :  with  perpetual 
turning  away  or  backsliding.  OTO  is  not  partic.  Niph.  fern, 
from  "VJ,  but  an  adjectival  formation,  continual,  enduring, 
from  rno,  continuance,  durableness.  "Jerusalem"  belongs  to 
"this  people  :"  this  people  of  Jerusalem  :  the  close  grammatical 
connection  by  means  of  the  stat.  constr.  not  being  maintained, 
if  the  first  idea  gives  a  sense  intelligible  by  itself,  so  that  the 
second  noun  may  then  be  looked  on  rather  in  the  light  of  an 
apposition  conveying  additional  information;  cf.  Ew.  §  2(J0,c. 
rrprjn,  equivalent  to  ^P,  deceit  against  God.  They  refuse 
to  return.     Sense  :» they  will  not  receive  the  truth,  repent  and 
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return  to  God.  The  same  idea  is  developed  in  ver.  6.  The 
first  person  :  I  haw  listened  and  heard,  Hitz.  insists,  refers  to 
the  prophet,  "  who  is  justified  as  to  all  he  said  in  ver.  5  by 
what  he  has  seen."  But  we  cannot  account  that  even  an  "apt" 
▼WW  ()t"  the  which   makes  the  prophet  cite  his  own  obser- 

vations to  show  that  God  had  not  spoken  without  cause.  It  is 
Jahveh  that  speaks  in  ver.  5  ;  and  seeing  that  ver.  6  gives  not 
the  slightest  hint  of  any  change  in  the  speaker,  we  are  bound 
to  take  ver.  6  also  as  spoken  by  God.  Thus,  to  prove  that  they 
cleave  unto  deceit,  Jahveh  says  that  He  has  given  heed  to  their 
deeds  ami  habits,  and  heard  how  they  speak  the  1?"^,  the  not 
right,  i.r.  lies  and  deceit.  The  next  clause:  not  one  repents 
him  of  his  wickedness,  corresponds  to:  they  refuse  to  return  ; 
cf.  ver.  5  (DPU  is  partic).  Instead  of  this,  the  whole  of  it, 
i.e.  all  of  them,  turn  again  to  their  course.  nit?  with  3,  con- 
strued as  in  IIos.  xii.  7  :  turn  oneself  to  a  thing,  so  as  to  enter 
into  it.  For  n'tf-iE,  the  sig.  course  is  certified  to  by  2  Sam. 
xviii,  27.  The  Chet.  EnmD  is  doubtless  merely  an  error  of 
transcription  for  DflWDj  as  is  demanded  by  the  Keri.  Turn 
acrain  into  their  course.  The  thought  is  :  instead  of  consider- 
ing,  of  becoming  repentant,  they  continue  their  evil  courses. 
This,  too,  is  substantially  what  Hitz.  gives.  Eos.,  Graf,  and 
others,  again,  take  this  in  the  sense  of  turning  themselves  away 
in  their  course  ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  deduce  this  sense  for  3te> 
without  JO  from  ver.  4;  nor  is  the  addition  of  "from  me" 
justifiable.  Besides,  this  explanation  does  not  suit  the  following 
comparison  with  the  horse.  It  is  against  analogy  to  derive 
DTroriB  from  rrrj  with  the  sig.  desire,  cupidity.  Ew.,  follow- 
ing the  Chald.)  adopts  this  sense  both  here  and  in  xxii.  17 
and  xxiii.  10,  though  it  is  not  called  for  in  any  of  these  pas- 
sages, and  is  unsuitable  in  xxii.  17.  As  a  horse  rusheth  into 
the  battle.  *1&B>,  pour  forth,  overflow,  hence  rush  on  impetu- 
ously ;  by  Jerome  rightly  translated,  cum  impetu  vadens.  Several 
commentators  compare  the  Latin  se  effundere  (Ca3s.  Bell.  Gall. 
v.  19)  and  effundi  (Liv.  xxviii.  7)  ;  but  the  cases  are  not  quite 
in  point,  since  in  both  the  words  are  used  of  the  cavalry,  and 
not  of  the  steed  by  itself.  This  simile  makes  way  for  more  in 
ver.  7.  Even  the  fowls  under  the  heaven  keep  the  time  of  their 
coming  and  departure,    but  Israel  takes  no  concern  for  the 
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judgment  of  its  God  ;  cf.  Isa.  i.  3.  rn*pn?  (avis)  pia,  is  tlio 
stork,  not  the  heron  ;  see  on  Lev.  xi.  19.  u  In  the  heaven" 
refers  to  the  fliirht  of  the  stork.  All  the  birds  mentioned  here 
are  birds  of  passage.  ~>ifi  and  D*D  are  turtle-dove  and  pigeon. 
For  DID  the  Masoretes  read  D*pj  apparently  to  distinguish  the 
word  from  that  for  horse  ;  and  so  the  oriental  CodJ.  propose  to 
read  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  14,  although  they  wrote  DID.  "W  is  the 
crane  (ace.  to  Saad.  and  Rashi),  both  here  and  in  Isa.  xxxviii. 
1  1,  where  Gesen.,  Knob.,  and  others,  mistaking  the  asyndeton, 
take  it  as  an  adjective  in  the  sig.  sighing.1  CpW  are  the  fixed 
times  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  birds  of  passage. — 
Ver.  8.  In  spite  of  this  heedlessness  of  the  statutes,  the  judgment 
of  God,  they  vainly  boast  in  their  knowledge  and  possession  of 
( ro  l's  law.  Those  who  said,  We  are  wi-e,  arc  mainly  the  priests 
and  false  prophets;  cf.  ver,  10,  ii.  8,  v.  31.  The  wisdom  these 
people  claimed  for  then  is,  as  the  following  clause  shows, 

the  knowledge  of  the  law.  They  prided  themselves  on  pos- 
sessing the  law,  from  which  they  conceived  themselves  to  have 
drawn  their  wisdom.  The  second  clause,  as  Ilitz.  observed, 
shows  that  it  is  the  written  law  that  Is  meant.  The  law  is  with 
US.  This  is  not  to  D6  understood  merely  of  the  outward  pos- 
session of  it,  but  the  inward,  appropriated  knowledge,  the 
mastery  of  the  law.  The  law  of  .lahveh,  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch,  teaches  not  only  the  bearing  towards  God  due  by 
man,  but  the  bearing  of  (iod  towards  I  lis  people.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  law  begets  the  wisdom  for  ruling  one's  life,  tells 

1  Starting  from  this  unproved  interpretation  of   Isa.  xxxviii.  14,  ami 
supporting  their  case  from  tin-  LXX.  translation  of  the  |  re    in  j  . 

rpvyuv  Kcti   x,./ ■  -9icc,  Ilitz.  aii'l  <j!raf  argue  that  "VUJJ  is  not 

the  name  of  any  particular  bird,  but  only  a  qualifying  word  to  did,  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  Bwallow  from  the  horse,  the  Bense  more  commonly 
attached  to  the  same  word.  But  that  confused  text  of  the  LXX.  by  no 
means  justifies  us  in  supposing  that  the  1  cop.  was  introduced  subsequently 
into  the  1Kb.  text.  It  i<  possible  that  dypov  a  only  a  corrupt  representa- 
tion of  "MP,  and  that  oTccvdi*.  came  into  the  LXX.  text  in  consequence  of 

T 

this  corruption.  But  certainly  the  fact  that  the  LXX.,  as  also  Aquil.  and 
Symm.,  both  here  and  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  14,  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  and  so  transcribed  it  in  Greek  letters,  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  these  translators  permitted  themselves  to  be  guided  by  Isa.  xxxviii., 
and  omitted  here  also  the  copula,  which  was  there  omitted  before  "voy. 
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how  God  ifl  to  be  worshipped,  how  His  favour  is  to  be  procured 
and  His  anger  appeased. 

As  against  all  this,  Jeremiah  declares:  Assuredly  the  lying 
pen  (style)  of  the  scribes  hath  made  it  a  lie.  Ew.,  Ilitz.  Graf 
translate  B^BD,  authors,  writers  ;  and  the  two  latter  of  them 
take  nw%  =  labour  :  "  for  a  lie  (or  for  deception)  hath  the 
lying  style  (pen)  of  the  writers  laboured."  This  transl.  is 
feasible  ;  but  it  seems  simpler  to  supply  '"  rnifi  :  hath  made  it 
(the  law);  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  confining  *i£iD  to 
the  original  composers  of  works.  The  words  are  not  to  be 
limited  in  their  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  false  prophets, 
who  spread  their  delusive  prophecies  by  means  of  writings: 
they  refer  equally  to  the  work  of  the  priests,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  train  the  people  in  the  law,  and  who,  by  false  teaching  as  to 
its  demands,  led  the  people  astray,  seduced  them  from  the  way 
of  truth,  and  deceived  them  as  to  the  future.  The  labours 
both  of  the  false  prophets  and  of  the  wicked  priests  consisted 
not  merely  in  authorship,  in  composing  and  circulating  writings, 
but  to  a  wry  great  extent  in  the  oral  teaching  of  the  people, 
partly  by  prophetic  announcements,  partly  by  instruction  in  the 
law  ;  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  was  it  their  duty  to  set 
down  in  writing  and  circulate  their  prophecies  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  law.  But  this  work  by  word  and  writing  was 
founded  on  the  existing  written  law,  the  Torah  of  Moses ;  just 
as  the  true  prophets  sought  to  influence  the  people  chiefly  by 
preaching  the  law  to  them,  by  examining  their  deeds  and  habits 
by  the  rule  of  the  divine  will  as  revealed  in  the  Torah,  and  by 
applying  to  their  times  the  law's  promises  and  threatenings. 
For  this  work  with  the  lawr,  and  application  of  it  to  life,  Jer. 
uses  the  expression  "  style  of  the  Shoferim,"  because  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  if  it  was  to  have  valid  authority  as  the 
rule  of  life,  must  be  fixed  by  writing.  Yet  he  did  not  in  this 
speak  only  of  authors,  composers,  but  meant  such  as  busied 
themselves  about  the  book  of  the  law,  made  it  the  object  of 
their  study.  But  inasmuch  as  such  persons,  by  false  interpre- 
tation and  application,  perverted  the  truth  of  the  law  into  a 
lie,  he  calls  their  work  the  work  of  the  lying  style  (pen).— Ver.  l,». 
Those  who  held  themselves  wise  will  come  to  shame,  will  be 
dismally  disabused  of  their  hopes.     When  the  great  calamity 
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comes  on  the  sin-hardened  people,  they  slmll  be  confounded 
and  overwhelmed  in  ruin  (cf.  vi.  11).  They  spurn  at  the 
word  of  Jahveh  ;  whose  wisdom  then  have  they  ?  None  ;  for 
the  word  of  the  Lord  alone  is  Israel's  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, Dent.  iv.  G. 

The  threatening  in  ver.  10  includes  not  onlv  the  wise  ones, 

but  the  whole  people.     u Therefore"  attaches  to   the  central 

truth  of  vers.  5  and  6,  which  has  been  elucidated  in  vers.   7-9. 

The  first  half   of   ver.   1(>  corresponds,  in  shorter  compass,  to 

what    has    been  said   in  vi.   12,  and   is  here  continued  in  vers. 

106-12  in  the  same  words  as  in  vi.  13  15.    D^Bn^are  those  who 

take  p<  on,  make  themselves  masters  of  a  thing,  as  inxlix.  2 

and  Mic.  i.  15.     Tnis  repetition  of  the  three  verses  is  not  given 

in  the  LXX.,  and  llitz.  therefore  proposes  to  delete  them  as 

a  supplementary  interpolation,  holding  that  they  are  not  only 

superfluous,  but  that  they  interrupt  the  For  he  thinks 

ver.  13  connects  remarkably  well  with  ver.  10a,  but,  taken  out 

of  its  connection  with  what  precedes  us  we  have  it,  begins 

baldly  enough.    To  this  Graf  has  made  fitting  answer:  This 

is  in  no  superfluous  or  awkward  than  vi. 

L3ff.;  oor  is  the  connection  of  ver.  13  with  ver.  10a  at  all  closer 

than  with  ver.  1 2.     And  I  lit/.,  in  order  to  defend  the  immediate 

connection  between  ver.  13  and  ver.  1".  sees  himself  compelled, 

for  the  restoration  of  equilibrium,  to  delete  the  middle  part  of 

ver.  13  (from  "no  grapes"  to  "withered")  as  spurious;  for 

which  proceeding  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason,  since  this 

passage  has  neither  the  character  of   an  explanatory  gloss,  nor 

is  it  a  repetition  from  any  place  whatever,  nor  is  it  awanting 

in  the  LXX.     Just  as  little  ground  is  there  to  argue  against 

the  genuineness  of  the  two  passages  from  the  variations  found 

in   them.       Here  in  ver.   1<)  we  have  ?n3""ljn  jbpO   instead   of 

t         -  :     ■       t  • 

the   WfaHjn  D30pB  of   vi.   13  ;    but  the    suffix,    which   in   the 

t        :         -  :         t  -    :    •  7 

latter  case  pointed  to  the  preceding  Ci  inhabitants  of  the  land,'' 
was  unnecessary  here,  where  there  is  no  such  reference.  In 
like  manner,  the  forms  D?2n  for  DTOfl  and  DrnpQ  ny  for 
DWpSTiy,  are  but  the  more  usual  forms  used  by  Jeremiah  else- 
where. So  the  omission  of  the  x  in  ?>2V  for  *KB^,  as  coming 
either  from  the  writer  or  the  copyist,  clearly  does  not  make 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  verses.     And  there  is  the  less 
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reason  for  making  any  difficulty  about  the  passage,  seeing  that 
such  repetitions  are  amongst  the  peculiarities  of  Jeremiah's 
stylo  :  cf.  e.g.  vii.  31-33  with  xix.  5-7;  x.  12-16  with  li.  15-19; 
w.  L3,  1  1,  with  xvii.  3,  1  :  xvi.  14,  15,  with  xxiii.  7,  8  ;  xxiii.  5, 
6,  u,t!i  xxx,.,.  15,  L6;  xxiii.  19,  20,  with  xxx.  23,  24,  and  other 
shorter  repetitions.— Ver.  13.  The  warning  of  coming  punish- 
ment, reiterated  from  a  former  discourse,  is  strengthened  by  the 
threatening  that  God  will  sweep  them  utterly  away,  because 
.1  adah  has  become  an  unfruitful  vine  and  fig-tree.    In  *pDK  t)bx 
we  have  a  combination  of  *|DK,  gather,  glean,  carry  away,  and 
■Ppn,   lliph.  of  rpo,  make  an  end,  sweep  off,  so  as  to  heighten 
the  sense,  as  in   Zeph.  i.  2  f.,— a  passage  which  was  doubtless 
in  the  prophet's  mind  :  wholly  will  I  sweep  them  away.     The 
circumstantial  clauses  :  no  grapes — and  the  leaves  are  withered, 
show  the  cause  of  the  threatening:  The  people  is  become  an 
unfruitful  vine  and  fig-tree,  whose  leaves  are  withered.     Israel 
was  a  vineyard    the   Lord  had  planted  with  noble  vines,    but 
which  brought  forth  sour  grapes,  ii.  21,  Isa.  v.  2.     In  keeping 
with  this  figure,  Israel  is  thought  of  as  a  vine  on  which  are  no 
grapes.     With  this  is  joined  the   like  figure  of  a  fig-tree,  to 
which  Micah  in  vii.  1  makes  allusion,  and  which  is  applied  by 
Christ  to  the  degenerate  race  of  His  own  time  in  His  symbolical 
act  of  cursing  the  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  19).     To  exhaust  the 
thought  that  Judah  is  ripe  for  judgment,  it  is  further  added 
that  the  leaves  are  withered.  The  tree  whose  leaves  are  withered, 
is  near  being  parched  throughout.     Such  a  tree  was  the  people 
of  Judah,  fallen  away  from  its  God,  spurning  at  the  law  of 
the   Lord  ;   in   contrast  with  which,  the    man  who   trusts    in 
the  Lord,  and  has  delight  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  is  like  the 
tree   planted  by  the  water,  whose  leaves  are  ever  green,  and 
which  bringeth  forth  fruit  in  his  season,   xvii.  8,  Ps.  i.  1-3. 
Ros.   and    Mov.    are    quite    wrong  in    following    the    Chald., 
and    in    taking  the    circumstantial  clauses    as    a    description 
of  the  future ;  Mov.  even  proceeds  to  change  E^pX  *1DN  into 
DS'pX  f]DN.       The  interpretation  of  the  last  clause  is  a  disputed 
point.     Ew.,  following  the  old  translators  (Chald.,  Syr.,  A(j., 
Symm.,  Vulg.;  in  the  LXX.  they  are  omitted),  understands 
the  words  of  the  transgression  of  the  commands  of  God,  which 
thev  seem  to  have  received  only  in  order  to  break  them.     i^s) 
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seems  to  tell  in  favour  of  this,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  prater. 
with  the  translation  :  and  I  gave  to  them  that  which  they  trans- 
gress. Bat  unless  we  are  to  admit  that  the  idea  thus  obtained 
stands  quite  abruptly,  we  must  follow  the  Chald.,  and  take  it 
as  the  reason  of  what  precedes  :  They  are  become  an  unfruitful 
tree  with  faded  leaves,  because  they  have  transgressed  my  law 
which  I  gave  them.  But  J^X}  with  \  conscc.  goes  directly 
against  this  construction.  Of  less  weight  is  the  other  objection 
against  this  view,  that  the  plural  suffix  in  WD{P  has  no  suitable 
antecedent  ;  for  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
"judgments"  (cf.  ver.  8).  But  the  abrupt  appearance  of  the 
thought,  wholly  unlooked  for  here,  is  sufficient  to  exclude  that 
interpretation.  We  therefore  prefer  the  other  interpretation, 
given  with  various  modifications  by  Yen.,  Boa.,  and  Maur.,  and 
translate  :  so  1  appoint  unto  them  those  that  shall  pass  over 
them.  The  imptrf.  C.  )  cvnsec.  attaches  itself  to  the  circum- 
stantial clangs,  and  introduces  the  resulting  consequence;  it 
is  therefore  to  be  expressed  in  English  by  the  present,  not  by 
the  propter.  :  therefore  1  gave  them  (Nag.).  JTU  in  the  general 
Big.  appoint,  and  the  second  verb  with  the  .  reL  omitted: 

Mas  tjui  cos  invadent,  13%  to  overrun  a  country  or  people, 
of  a  hostile  army  swarming  over  it,  as  i .'/.  Lsa.  viii.  8,  xxviii.  15, 
For  the  construction  c.  accus.  cf.  tier,  xxiii.  9,  v.  22.  Ilitz.'s 
and  Graf's  mode  of  construction  is  forced:  I  deliver  them  up 
to  them  (to  those)  who  pass  over  them  ;  for  then  we  must  not 
only  supply  an  object  to  |RK,  but  adopt  the  unusual  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  pronoun  Dn?  is  made  to  stand  before  the 
words  that  explain  it. 

The  horrors  of  the  approaching  visitation. — Ver. 
14.  u  Why  do  we  sit  still  ?  Assemble  yourselves,  and  let  us  go 
into  the  defeneed  cities,  and  perish  there  ;  for  Jahveh  our  God 
hath  decreed  our  ruin,  and  given  us  water  of  gall  to  drink,  be- 
cause we  have  sinned  against  Jahveh.  Ver.  15.  We  looked  for 
safety,  and  there  is  no  good  ;  for  a  time  of  healing,  and  behold 
terrors.  Ver.  16.  From  Dan  is  heard  the  snorting  of  his 
horses ;  at  the  loud  neighing  of  his  steeds  the  whole  earth 
trembles:  they  come,  and  devour  the  land -and  its  fulness,  the 
city  and  those  that  dwell  therein.  Ver.  17.  For,  behold,  I  send 
among  you  serpents,  vipers,  of  whicl)  there  is  no  charming, 
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which  shall  sting  you,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  18.  Oh  my  com- 
fort in  sorrow,  in  me  my  heart  grows  too  sick.  Ver.  19.  Be- 
hold, loud  sounds  the  cry  of  the  daughter  from  out  of  a  far 
country  :  '  Is  Jahveh  not  in  Zion,  nor  her  King  in  her?'  Why 
provoked  they  me  with  their  images,  with  vanities  of  a  foreign 
land  !  Ver.  20.  Past  is  the  harvest,  ended  is  the  fruit- 
gathering,*  and  we  are  not  saved.  Ver.  21.  For  the  breaking 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people  am  I  broken,  am  in  mourning; 
horror  hath  taken  hold  on  me.  Ver.  22.  Is  there  no  balm  in 
Gilead,  or  no  physician  there  ?  why  then  is  no  plaister  laid  upon 
the  daughter  of  my  people  !  Ver.  23.  Oh  that  my  head  were 
waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears!  then  would  I  weep 
day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people." 

In  spirit  the  prophet  sees  the  enemy  forcing  his  way  into  the 
country,  and  the  inhabitants  fleeing  into  the  fortified  cities. 
This  he  represents  to  his  hearers  with  graphic  and  dramatic 
effect.  In  ver.  14  the  citizens  of  Judah  are  made  to  speak, 
calling  on  one  another  to  flee  and  give  up  hope  of  being  saved. 
uWhy  do  we  sit  still?"  i.e.  remain  calmly  where  we  are  ?  We 
will  withdraw  into  the  strong  cities  (cf.  iv.  5),  and  perish  there 
by  famine  and  disease  (HOT^  for  n^tt},  imperf.  Niph.,  from 
00*1:  cf.  Gesen.  §  67,  5,  Rem.  11;  in  Niph.  be  destroyed,  perish). 
The  fortresses  cannot  save  them  from  ruin,  since  they  will  be 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  enemy.  For  our  sin  against  Him, 
God  has  decreed  our  ruin.  The  Hiph.  from  DD1,  prop,  put  to 
silence,  bring  to  ruin,  here  with  the  force  of  a  decree.  6PK1  ^o, 
bitter  waters ;  Wtft  or  n"i,  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  is  a  plant  with  a 
very  bitter  taste,  and  so,  since  bitterness  and  poison  were  to 
the  Jews  closely  connected,  a  poisonous  plant ;  see  on  Deut. 
xxix.  17.  So  they  call  the  bitter  suffering  from  the  ruin  at 
hand  which  they  must  undergo.  Cf.  the  similar  figure  of  the 
cup  of  the  anger  of  Jahveh,  ch.  xxv.  15  ff.— Ver.  15.  Instead 
of  peace  and  safety  hoped  for,  there  is  calamity  and  terror. 
The  infln.  abs.  rng  is  used  emphatically  for  the  imperf. :  We 
looked  for  safety,  and  no  good  has  come  to  us :  for  healing,  sc. 
of  our  injuries,  and  instead  comes  terror,  by  reason  of  the 
appearance  of  the  foe  in  the  land.  This  hope  has  been 
awakened  and  cherished  in  the  people  by  false  prophets  (see  on 
iv.  10),  and  now,  to  their  sore  suffering,  they  must  feel  the 
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contrary  of  it.  The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  xiv.  19.  WiO  is  a 
mis-spelling  of  N£"!r.  xiw  10,  etc. — Ver.  10.  From  the  northern 
borders  of  Canaan  (from  Dan  ;  see  on  iv.  15)  is  already  heard 
the  dreadful  tumult  of  the  advancing  enemy,  the  snorting  of 
his   horses.     The  suffix  in  V&D  refers  to  the   enemy,   whose 

i  »    7 

invasion  is  threatened  in  vi.  22,  and  is  hero  presumed  as  known. 
vyzs,  his  strong  one-,  here,  as  in  xlvii.3,  1.  11.  a  poetical  name 
for  strong  horses,  stallions  ;  elsewhere  for  strong  animals,  e.g. 
Ps.  xxii.  13,  1.  13.  The  whole  earth,  not  the  whole  land.  With 
'•devour  the  land,"  cf.  v.  17.  TP  and  pN  have  an  indefinite 
comprehensive  force  ;  town  and  country  on  which  the  enemy 
is  marching. — Ver.  17.  The  terribleness  of  these  enemies  is 
heightened  by  a  now  figure.  They  are  compared  to  snakes  of 
the  in*  mous  d<  BCription,  which  cannot  be  made  innocuous 

by  any  charming,  w  hose  sting  is  fatal.  u  Vipers  M  is  in  apposition 
to  a  serpents;'  imely  basilisks.   *3&P?  is,  ace.  to  Aqu. 

and  Vulg.  on  Isa.xi.  v.  .  the  basilisk,  a  small  and 

ry  venomou  ies  of  \  I  which  there  is  no  charming. 

r  the  figure,  Cant.  \.  1 1  ;  and  for  the  enemies'  cruelty 
thereby  ex]  2  .  [aa.  xiii.  is. 

The  hopeless  ruin  of  his  people  cuts  the  prophet  to  the  very 
rt.     In  wen,  18  23  bis  -  >re  oppressed  heart  finds  itself  vent 
in  hitter  lamentations.     Oh  my  comfort  in  sorrow!  is  the  cry 
of  sore  affliction.     This  may  i  from  the  second  half  of 

the  nse  of  which   is  clear:  sick  (faint)  is  my  heart 

upon  me.  v|J  shows  that  the  Bickness  of  heart  i<  a  sore  burden 
on  him,  crushes  him  down  ;  cf.  Ew,  §  -17,  i.  uMy  comfort"  is 
accordingly  >  ■:  Oh  my  comfort  concerning  the  sorrow  ! 

Usually  i'"V  *p  is  supplied :  Oh  that  I  had,  that  there  were 
for  me  comfort !  The  sense  suits,  but  the  ellipse  is  without 
parallel.  It  is  simpler  to  take  the  words  as  an  exclamation  : 
the  special  force  of  it,  that  he  knows  not  when  to  seek  comfort, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  context.  For  other  far-fetched 
explanations,  see  in  Ros.  ad  It.  L  The  grief  which  cuts  so 
deeply  into  his  heart  that  he  sighs  for  relief,  is  caused  by  his 
already  hearing  in  spirit  the^-mourning  cry  of  his  people  as  they 
go  away  into  captivity.— --Ver.  19.  JPYom  a  far  country  he  hears 
the  people  complain  :  Is  Jahveh  not  in  Zion  ?  is  He  no  longer 
the  KiDg  of  His  people  there?     The  suffix  in  R2DD  refers   to 
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"daughter  of  my  people,"  and  the  King  [s  Jahveh;  cf.  Isa. 
uutiii.  22,     They  ask  whether  Jahveh  is  no  longer  Kino-  in 
'J  tI,at  H_e  ",:,.v  '  His  people  from  captivity  and  brin- 

them  Lark  to  Zion.  To  this  the  voice  of  God  replies  with  the 
l'0UnU>1  ":    Why    have   they   provoked   me  with   their 

idolatry,  8C.  bo  that  1  had  to  give  them  over  into  the  power  of 
the  heathen  for  punishment  I  "  Images"  is  expounded  by  the 
apposition  :  vanities  (no-gods;  for  fan,  see  on  ii.  5)  of  a  foreign 
land.  Because  thej  have  chosen  the  empty  idols  from  abroad 
(\i\.  22)  as  their  ^n\>,  Jahveh,  the  almighty  God  of  Zion, 
has  cast  them  out  into  a  far  country  amidst  strange  people. 
The  people  goes  on  to  complain  in  ver.  20:  Past  is  the  harvest 
.  .  .  and  we  are  not  saved.  As  Schnur.  remarked,  these  words 
have  something  of  the  proverb  about  them.  As  a  country- 
man, hoping  for  a  good  harvest,  falls  into  despair  as  to  his 
chances,  so  the  people  have  been  in  vain  looking  for  its  rescue 
and  deliverance.  The  events,  or  combinations  of  events,  to 
which  it  looked  for  its  rescue  are  gone  by  without  bringing  any 
such  result.  Many  ancient  commentators,  following  Rashi, 
have  given  too  special  a  significance  to  this  verse  in  applying  it 
to  the  assistance  expected  from  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim 
or  Zedekiah.  Ilitz.  is  yet  more  mistaken  when  he  takes  the 
saying  to  refer  to  an  unproductive  harvest.  From  ver.  19  we 
see  that  the  words  are  spoken  by  the  people  while  it  pines  in 
exile,  which  sets  its  hopes  of  being  saved  not  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  harvest,  but  in  a  happy  turn  of  the  political 
situation.-- -Ver*-  21.  The  hopeless  case  of  the  people  and 
kingdom  moves  the  seer  so  deeply,  that  he  bursts  forth  with  the 
cry  :  For  the  breaking j)f_my  people  I  am  broken  (the  Hoph. 
vnrj'n,  of  the  breaking  of  the  heart,  only  here ;  in  this  sig.  usu. 
the  Niph.,  e.g.  xxiii.  9,  Ps.  lxix.  21).  "Hi?,  to  be  black,  used  of 
wearing  mourning,  in  other  words,  to  be  in  mourning;  cf.  Ps. 
xxxv.  14,  xxxviii.  7.  Horror  hath  taken  hold  on  me,  is  stronger 
than  :  Anguish  hath  taken  hold  on  me,  vi.  24,  Mic.  iv.  (.». 
Help  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  This  thought  is  in  ver.  22 
clothed  in  the  question :  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead,  or  no 
physician  there?  " There"  points  back  to  Gilead.  Graf's 
remark,  that  "  it  is  not  known  that  the  physicians  were  got  from 
that  quarter,"  shows  nothing  more  than  that  its  author  has 
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mistaken  the  figurative  force  of  the  words.  *")¥,  balsam,  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  as  an  article  of  commerce  carried 
by  Midianite  merchants  to  Egypt  (cf.  Ezek.  xxvii.  17),  but 
is  hardly  the  real  balsam  from  Mecca  (amyris  opobalsamum), 
which  during  the  Roman  sovereignty  was  grown  under  cul- 
ture in  the  gardens  of  Jericho,  and  which  only  succeeds  in  a 
climate  little  short  of  tropical.  It  was  more  likely  the  restrict 
of  the  ancients,  a  gum  procured  from  the  terebinth  or  mastic 
tree  (lenti&cw,  cr^u>o?),  which,  ace.  to  Plin.  //.  nat.  xxiv.  22,  was 
held  in  esteem   as  a  medicament  for  wounds  (resolvitur  resina 

vulnerum  asus  et  malagmata  oleo).  Ace.  to  our  passage 
and  xlvi.  11,  cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  it  was  procured  chiefly  from 
Gilead  ;  cf.  Movers,  Phtinis.  U.  •*>,  S.  220  ff.,  and  the  remarks 
on  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  To  these  questions  a  negative  answer  is 
given.  From  this  we  explain  the  introduction  of  a  further 
question  with  *?  ■  if  there  were  halm  in  Gilead.  and  a  physician 
there,  then  a  plaister  would  have  been  laid  on  the  daughter 
of  my  people,  which  is  not  the  ease.  As  to  >WK  nn?y,  lit.  a 
plai  >mes  up  d  xxx.  17.     The  calamity  is  so  dread- 

ful, that  the  prophet  could  weep  about  it  day  and  night.  To 
express  the  extremity  of  his  grief,  he  wishes  that  his  head  were 
waterj  i.e.  might  be  dissolved  into  water,  and  that  his  eye  might 

oiue  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  tears.  jrr  *D,  who  might 
give,  make  my  head  water,  i.<\  would  that  it  were  water! 

Chap.  ix.  1-21.  Lament   fob  the   faithlessness  and 

FOLLY  OF  THE    PEOPLE,  INFATUATED    REGARDING  THEIB  SIN. 

— Upon  the  lament  for  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  follows  in  vers. 
1-8  the  lament  for  the  wickedness  which  rendered  judgment 
necessary,  which  is  further  cone  into  in  vers.  9-lM. 

Vers.  1-8.  "Oh  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place 
of  wayfarers  !  then  would  I  leave  my  people,  and  go  away  from 
them.  For  they  be  all  adulterers,  a  crew  of  faithless  ones. 
Ver.  2.  They  bend  their  tongue  like  their  bow  with  lying;  and 
not  according  to  faithfulness  do  they  manage  in  the  land,  but  go 
on  from  evil  to  evil,  and  me  they  know  not,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver. 
3.  Beware  each  of  his  neighbour,  and  trust  not  in  any  brother; 
for  every  brother  supplanteth,  and  every  friend  goeth  slandering. 
Ver.  4.  And  one  overreacheth  the  other,  and  truth  they  speak 
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not;  they  teach  their  tongue  to  speak  lies,  to  deal  perversely 
they  weary  themselves,  Ver.  5.  Thy  dwelling  is  in  the  midst  of 
deceit ;  in  deceit  they  refuse  to  know  me,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  6. 
Therefore  thus  hath  spoken  Jahveh  of  hosts:  Behold,  I  will 
melt  them,  ami  try  them;  for  how  should  I  deal  in  regard  to 
the  daughter  of  my  people!  Ver.  7.  A  deadly  arrow  is  their 
tongue;  they  speak  deceit;  with  his  mouth  one  speaketh  peace 
with  his  neighbour,  and  inwardly  within  him  he  layeth  ambush. 
Ver.  8.  Shall  1  not  visit  this  upon  them?  saith  Jahveh;  or 
on  such  a  people  as  this  shall  not  my  soul  take  vengeance?" 

Jeremiah  would  flee  into  the  wilderness,  far  away  from  his 
people  ;  because  amidst  such  a  corrupt,  false,  and  cunning  people, 
life  had  become  unbearable,  ver.  1.  ^Jfi*  V??  as  in  Isa.  xxvii.  4, 
equivalent  to  v  |W  *D,  Ps.  lv.  7  :  who  would  give  me  =  Oh  that 
I  had  !  The  "lodging-place"  is  not  a  resting-place  under  the 
open  sky,  but  a  harbour  for  travellers, — a  building  (khan) 
erected  on  the  route  of  the  caravans,  as  a  shelter  for  travellers. 
Adultery  and  faithlessness  are  mentioned  as  cardinal  sins.  The 
first  sin  has  been  rebuked  in  v.  7,  the  second  is  exposed  in 
vers.  2-4.  *Wto,  faithless  either  towards  God  or  one's  fellow- 
men  ;  here  in  the  latter  sense.  The  account  of  the  unfaithful 
conduct  is  introduced  in  ver.  2  by  the  imperf.  with  1  cojisec,  and 
is  carried  on  in  the  perf.  Manifestations  of  sin  are  the  issue 
of  a  sinful  state  of  heart  ;  the  perfects  are  used  to  suggest  the 
particular  sins  as  accomplished  facts.  In  the  clause,  a  they 
bend,"  etc.,  "ip^  is  the  second  object;  and  "  thei^r  bow"  is  in 
apposition  to  c*  their  tongue  :  "  they  bend  their  tongue,  which  is 
their  bow,  with  lying.  For  this  construction  the  Hiph.  is  the 
proper  form,  and  this  is  not  to  be  changed  into  the  Kal  (as  by 
Hitz.,  Gr.,  Nag.).  In  Job  xxviii.  8  the  Hiph.  is  used  instead  of 
the  Kal  in  the  sense  of  tread  upon,  walk  upon ;  here  it  is  used 
of  the  treading  of  the  bow  to  bend  it,  and  lying  is  looked  upon 
as  the  arrow  with  which  the  bow  is  stretched  or  armed  for  shoot- 
ing. If  the  verb  be  changed  into  the  Kal,  we  must  join  "ijJP  with 
Dn'j;p  :  their  lyin<r-bow.     For  this  connection  nBT  1J3TJ,  Ezek. 

t;~  •/         O  _       a 

xvi.  27,  may  be  cited  ;  but  it  gives  us  the  unnatural  figure:  then- 
tongue  as  a  bow,  which  is  lying.  It  is  neither  the  tongue  nor 
the" bow  which  is  lying,  but  that  which  they  shoot  with  their 
tongue  as  with  a  bow.     According  to  faithfulness;  ?  of  the  rule, 
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norm,  as  in  v.  3.     Not  faithfulness  to  their  convictions  (Ilitz.), 
but  in  their  behaviour  towards  their  fellow-men.    133,  be  strong, 
exercise  strength,  rule,  and  manage.     The  prophet  has  in  view 
the  great  and  mighty  who  had  power  in  their  hands,  and  who  mis- 
used it  to  oppress  their  inferiors.    From  evil  to  evil  they  go  on,  i.e. 
they  proceed  from  one  Bin  to  another  ;   but   God  the  Lord  they 
know  not,  i,e.  are  determined  to  know  nothing  of  Him;  cf.  1  Sam. 
ii.    12,   Joh   xviii.   21.      Hence  each  must  keep  himself  on  his 
guard  against  the  other.     To  express  this  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  Jeremiah  gives  it  the  form  of  a  command:   Beware 
each  of  his  neighbour,  trust  not  in  a  brother;  for  each  seeks  to 
rreach  and  trip   up  the  other.      In  the   words  -""'  3tpJ  thi 
ins  to  1"'  an  allusion  to  ■         'a  underhand  (haling  with  his 
Esau,  Gen.    xwii.  36.      On   M  indering,"  cf. 

\i.  28,  and  cf,  al     I      similar  description  in  Mic.  vii.  5,  6.    In 

vi-r.  1  •  inful  ways  are  exposed  in  vet  Stronger  words.    sr\*}\ 

u  neon  trad  m  of  the  imperf.  Hiph.  of    ^,  trip  op,  deceive. 

On  the  infin.  ~"  ~     f.  Ew.  G     in.  §  75,  Rem.  17. 

Tin  try  tin:  i  nit,   put  them  it   labour, 

in  order  to  deal  corruptly;  HWOT  as  in  xx.  9,  [sa.  xvi.  12,  else- 
wh<  a  thin  vi.  11,  xv.  6. — In  ver.  5 

the  statement  returns  to  the  point  at  which  it  commenced  : 
thy  sitting  (dwelling)  is  in  the  midst  of  In   deceit, 

in  the  state  of  their  mind,  directed  as   it  is   by  deceit  and  cheat- 
ing, tl.  ise  to  know   me,   i.r.  they  ai  'veil  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  knowledge  of  God,   because  in  that  ca 
they   must  give  up  their  godless  ways.1      By  reason  of  this 
depravity,  the  Lord  must  purge  1 1 1 ^  people  by  sore  judgmen 

1  The  LXX.  have  not  un<l  ~r2L,:-     They  have  split  it  up    into 

7|h  2'J*.  joinc  I'j"  '  \S'v  and  translated,  after  adding  N^l :  kch  ov  ZiiXiTost 
Tbi>  :  v    upon   usury)    y.ui  lo'/.o;   z~. 

cvk  r^i'/.o-j  -.lli'jxi  y.z.     Ew.  has  adopted  this  construction,  and  so  tra 
lates  :  "  have  accustomed  their  tongue  to  speak  lies,  to  do  -ity,  are 

weary  of  turnii  j  wrong  upon  wroi  deceit,  they  are 

not  willing  to  know  me."  Hut  this  text  is  not  better,  but  worse,  than 
the  Masoretic  :  for,  1st,  the  ]  I  rverse  dealing  or  action  is  attributed  to  the 
tongue  ;  2d,  the  thought,  they  are  weary  of  turning  again,  does  not  suit  the 
context,  since  the  persons  described  here  have  never  sought  to  return  or 
repent,  and'so  cannot  have  become  weary  of  it.  For  these  reasons,  neither 
Hits,  nor  Graf  has  given  countenance  to  the  LXX.  text 
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1 U' NNi:l  I,:,'!t  l[  m  the  fire  of  affliction  ( [sa.  xlviii.  10),  to  separate 
the  wicked  :  cf.  [sa.  i.  25,  Zech.  xiii.  9  ;  and  on  |na,  Jer.  vi.  27 
For  how  should  I  do,  deal!  Not :  wh at  dreadful  judgments  shall 
1  "lllu't  (Hitz.,  Gr.),  in  which  rase  the  grounding "3  would  not 
have  its  proper  force;  but  :  1  can  do  none  otherwise  than  purge. 
B  >r  the  Pace  of,  Le.  by  reason  of,  the  daughter,  because  die 
daughter  of  my  people  behaves  herself  as  has  been  described 
in  vers,  2  1,  and  as  is  yet  to  be  briefly  repeated  in  ver.  7.  The 
LXX.  have  paraphrased  k}EO:  chrb  irpoadnrov  irovrjpias.  This 
is  true  to  the  .  but  it  is  unfair  to  argue  from  it,  as  Ew. 

Hi;/.,  Gr.  do,  that  T\yr\  has  been  dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew 
text  and  should  be  1.—  In  ver.  7  what  has  been  said  is 

recapitulated  shortly,  and  then  in  ver.  8  the  necessity  of  the 
judgment  is  shown.  OW  )'n,  a  slaving,  slaughtering,  i.e.  mur- 
derous arrow,  [nstead  of  this  CheL,  which  gives  a  good  sense, 
the  Keri  gives  ^n^,  which,  judging  from  the  Chald.  trans- 
lation, is  probably  to  be  translated  sharpened.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  W^-  this  sig.,  since  mn&  occurs  only  in  connection 
with  -~\  1  Kings  x.  16,  and  means  beaten,  lit.  spread  gold.  At 
n?n  nT~-  the  plural  passes  into  the  singular:  he  (one  of  them) 
speaks  ;  cf.  Ps.  Iv.  22.  JIN  for  insidious  scheming,  as  in  Hos. 
vii.  6.     With  ver.  8  cf.  v.' 9,  29. 

A  ers.  9-15.  The  land  laid  zvaste,  and  the  people  scattered 
amongst  the  lieatlien. — Ver.  9.  "  For  the  mountains  I  take  up  a 
weeping  and  wailing,  and  for  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  a 
lament  ;  for  they  are  burnt  up  so  that  no  man  passeth  over 
them,  neither  hear  they  the  voice  of  the  flock;  the  fowls  of  the 
heavens  and  the  cattle  are  fled,  are  gone.  Ver.  10.  And  I 
make  Jerusalem  heaps,  a  dwelling  of  jackals ;  and  the  cities  of 
Judah  I  make  a  desolation,  without  an  inhabitant.  Ver.  11. 
W  ho  is  the  wise  man,  that  he  may  understand  this  ?  and  to 
whom  the  mouth  of  Jahveh  hath  spoken,  that  he  may  declare 
it  ?  Wherefore  doth  the  land  come  to  ruin,  is  it  burnt  up 
like  the  wilderness,  that  none  passeth  through?  Ver.  12. 
Jahveh  said  :  Because  they  forsake  my  law  which  I  set  before 
them,  and  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice,  neither  walked 
therein,  Ver.  13.  But  went  after  the  stubbornness  of  their 
heart,  and  after  the  Baals,  which  their  fathers  have  taught 
them.     Ver.  14.  Therefore  thus  hath  Jahveh  of  hosts  spoken, 
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the  God  of  Israel  :  Behold,  I  feed  this  people  with  wormwood, 
and  give  them  water  of  gall  to  drink,  Ver.  15.  And  scatter 
them  among  the  nations  which  they  knew  not,  neither  they  nor 
their  fathers,  and  send  the  sword  after  them,  until  I  have  con- 
sumed them.'1 

Already  in  spirit  .Jeremiah  sees  God's  visitation  come  upon 
the  land,  and  in  vers.  9  and  10  he  raises  a  hitter  lamentation 
for  the  desolation  of  the  country.  The  mountains  and  meadows 
of  the  steppes  or  prairies  are  made  SO  desolate,  that  neither 
men  nor  beasts  are  to  be  found  till  re.  Mountains  and  meadows 
or  pastures  of  the  step]  contrasted  with  tin-  cities  (vcr.  LO), 

represent  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country.  ^V  is  hen-  not 
.  bnl  causal,  concerning  =  because  of,  cf.  iv.  24  ff., 
as  is  usual  with  (ITi?)  TO  ItlWj  cf.  2  Sun.  i.  17,  Amos  v.  1, 
Ezek.  x.wi.  17.  etc.  tf«p,  kindled,  burnt  up,  usually  of  cities 
(cf.  ii.  15),  hi  re  of  a  tract  of  country  with  the  sig.  be  parched 
by  the  glowing  heat  of  the  sun.  as  ■  result  of  the  interruption 
agriculture.  ~-~':  is  steppe,  prairie,  not  suitable  for  tillage, 
but  well  fitted  for  pasturing  cattle,  as  <y/.  the  wilderness  of 
Judah  :  cf.  1  Sam.  wii.  28.    With  "V  *2»,  *er,  11,  cf.  Eaek. 

xwiii.  28.      Not  only  have   the   herds  disappeared   that  used   to 

1  there,  hut  tlu-  very  birds  have  flown  away,  because  the 

parched   land    no   longer   furnishes   f I    for   them  :    cf.   iv.   25. 

To  m  are  fled,"  which  is  used  most  properly  of  birds,  is  added  : 

are    gone   awav,  departed,    in  rice  to  tlu-  cattle.  —  Ver.  10. 

Jerusalem  IS  to  become  stone-heaps,  where  only  jackals  dwell. 
D*ffl    is    jackals   (  gift),    in    I    U  ■  iii.  22    called    C'-N'    from 

their  crv  ;  see  on  Isa.  /.<■.,  and  G<  •    •     -"'^  ??*?  as  in 

ii.  15,  iv.  7. — That  such  a  judgment  will  pass  over  Judah  every 
nan  mu  well,  and  every  one  enlightened  by  God  is  to 

declare  it;  for  universal  apostasy  from  CJod  and  His  law  cannot 
hut  hring  down  punishment.  But  such  wisdom  and  such 
spiritual  enlightenment  is  not  found  in  the  infatuated  people. 
This  is  the  idea  of  vers.  11-13.  The  question:  Who  is  the 
wise  man  ?  etc.,  reminds  us  of  IIos.  xiv.  10,  and  is  used  with  a 
negative  force  :  unhappily  there  is  none  so  wise  as  to  see  this. 
"  This"  is  explained  by  the  clause,  Wherefore  doth  the  land, 
etc. :  this,  i.e.  the  reason  why  the  land  is  going  to  destruction. 
The  second  clause,  "  and  to  whom,"  etc.,  is  dependent  on  the 
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'•:.  which  la  to  be  repeated  in  thought:  and  who  is  he  that, etc. 
Jeremiah  has  the  false  prophets  here  in  view,  who,  if  they  were 
really  illumined  by  God,  if  they  really  had  the  word  of  God, 
could  not  but  declare  to  the  people  their  corruptness,  and  the 
consequences  which  must  How  from  it.  But  since  none  is  so 
wise  .  .  .  Jeremiah  proposes  to  them  the  question  in  ver.  1U, 
and  in  ver.  12  tolls  the  answer  as  given  by  God  Himself. 
Because  they  have  forsaken  my  law,  etc.  \sa!>  jnj,  to  set  before; 
as  in  Deut.  iv.  8,  so  here,  of  the  oral  inculcation  of  the  law  by 
the  prophets.  4-  Walketh  therein"  refers  to  the  law.  The  stub- 
bornness of  their  heart,  as  in  iii.  17,  vii.  24.  After  the  Baals, 
ii.  23,  The  relative  clause,  "which  their  fathers,"  etc.,  refers 
to  both  clauses  of  the  verse;  IKW  with  a  neuter  sense:  which 
their  fathers  have  taught  them.— Ver.  14.  The  description  of 
the  offence  is  again  followed  by  the  threatening  of  judgment. 
To  feed  with  wormwood  and  give  gall  to  drink  is  a  figure  for 
sore  and  bitter  suffering  at  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  and 
in  exile.  The  meaning  of  the  suffix  in  B^Nft  is  shown  by 
the  apposition  :  this  people.  On  water  of  gall  see  viii.  14, 
and  for  the  use  of  n:y;>  and  *C\S"i  together  see  DeUt.  xxix.  17. — 
i;i  D'ni^n  implies  a  verbal  allusion  to  the  words  of  Deut. 
xxviii.  64  and  36,  cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  33.  With  this  latter  passage 
the  second  clause  :  I" send  the  sword  after  them,  has  a  close 
affinity.  The  purport  of  it  is  :  I  send  the  swrord  after  the 
fugitives,  to  pursue  them  into  foreign  lands  and  slay  them  ;  cf. 
xlii.  16,  xliv.  27.  Thus  it  is  indicated  that  those  who  fled  into 
Egypt  would  be  reached  by  the  sword  there  and  slain.  This  does 
not  stand  in  contradiction  to  what  is  said  in  iv.  27,  v.  18,  etc., 
to  the  effect  that  God  will  not  make  an  utter  end  of  them 
(Graf's  opinion).  This  appears  from  xliv.  27,  where  those  that 
flee  to  Egypt  are  threatened  with  destruction  by  famine  and 
sword  ErriK  "rife  iy,  while  ver.  28  continues  :  but  they  that 
have  escaped  the  sword  shall  return.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  threatening  do  not  imply  the  extirpation  of  the 
people  to  the  last  man,  but  only  the  extirpation  of  all  the 
godless,  of  this  wicked  people. 

Vers.  16-21.  Zion  laid  ivaste.—Ver.  16.  "  Thus  hath  Jahveh 
of  hosts  said  :  Give  heed  and  call  for  mourning  women,  that 
they  may  come,  and  send  to  the  wise  women,  that  they  may 
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come,  Yer.  17.  And  may  make  haste  and  strike  up  a  lamen- 
tation for  as,  that  our  eves  may  run  down  with  tears  and  our 
lids  gash  out  with  water.  Yer.  18.  For  loud  lamentation  is 
heard  out  of  Zion  :  How  are  we  spoiled,  sore  put  to  shame  ! 
because  we  have  left  the  land,  because  they  have  thrown  down 
our  dwellii  Ver.  19.    For  hear,  ye  women,  the  word  of 

Jahveh,  and  let  your  ear  receive  the  word  of  His  mouth,  and 
teach  your  daughters  lamentation,  and  let  one  teach  the  other 
the  song  of  mourning  !     Ver.  20.   For  death  cometh  up  by  our 

DO  I         ■ 

windows,  he  entereth  into  our  palaces,  to  cut  off  the  children 
from  the  streets,  the  young  nun  from  the  thoroughfares.     \ 
21.  Speak:  Thus  runs  the  saying  of  Jahveh :  And  the  carcases 
men  shall  fall  as  dung  upon  tin-  field,  and  as  a  Bheaf  behind 
the  Bhearer,  which  none  gathereth." 

In  tlllfl  BtTOphe  We  have  a  farther  account  of  the  execution  of 

the  judgment,  and  a  poetical  description  of  the  vast  harvest 

.th  Is  to  have  in  Zion.       I        citizens  of  /ion  are  called  upon 
to   give    heed    to    th'  affairs    now    in    prospect,    /.''.    the 

judgment  preparing,  and  are  to  assemble  mourning  women 

that  they  may  strike  up  a  dirge  for  Jie  dead.  ::*"~.  to  be 
attentive,  give  h  a  thing;  cf.  ii.  10.     Women  cunning  in 

ire    to    come  with    s]  ~:~~':r    •  the    place  of   an 

adverb).  The  form  ~:*N*zr  |'  .  .;\.  lo,  ]  Sam.  x.  7)  alternates 
with  r;s'i."".  the  usual  form  in  this  verb,  (  I    i.  .\\.\. 

1  Kings  in.  16,  etc.,  in  order  to  j  an  alternating  form  of 

ression.     "  For  us"  Nag.  understands  of  those  who  call  the 
mourning  women,  and   in   it  he  finds  '•  something  unusual/' 
rdinarily  mourners  are  summoned  to  lament  for  those 
already  chad.  i  than  those  who  summon  them.      c'  But 

here  they  are  to  raise  their  laments  for  the  wry  persons  who 
summon  thorn,  and  for  the  death  of  these  same,  which  has 
vet  to  happ<  n."  There  i>  a  misunderstanding  at  the  bottom  of 
this  remark.  The  "for  us"  is  not  said  of  the  callers;  for 
these  are  addressed  in  the  second  person.  If  Nag.'s  view  were 
right,  it  must  he  "  for  you,"  not  "  for  us."  True,  the  LXX. 
lias  icf)  ufia? ;  but  Ilitz.  has  rejected  this  reading  as  a  simplifi- 
cation and  weakening  expression,  and  as  disturbing  the  plan. 
"  For  us"  is  used  by  the  people  taken  collectively,  the  nation 
a-  such,  which  is  to  be  so  sorely  afflicted  and  chastised  by  death 
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that  it  is  Hme  for  the  mourning  women  to  raise  their  dirge,  that 
.so  the  nation  .nay  give  vent  to  it.  grief  in  tears.  We  must 
•fco  take  into  account,  that  even  although  the  lamentations 
were  for  the  dead,  they  yet  chiefly  concerned  the  living  who 
had  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  beloved  relations;  it 
would  not  be  the  dead  merely  that  wore  mourned  for,  but  the 
living  too,  because  of  their  loss.  It  is  this  reference  that  stands 
here  in  the  foreground,  since  the  purpose  of  the  chanting  of 
dirges  is  that  our  eyes  may  flow  with  tears,  etc.  Zion  will 
lament  the  slain  of  her  people  (viii.  23),  and  so  the  mourning 
women  are  to  strike  up  dirges,  nrjn  for  njstpri,  as  m  Rutn  j 
11  ;  cf.  Ew.  §  L98,o.  On  the  use  of  T]J  "and  fo  with  the 
occua.;  flow  down  in  tears,  cf.  Gesen.  §  138,  1,  Kern.  2,  Ew. 
§  281,  6. — \  er.  L8  gives  the  reason  why  the  mourning  women 
are  to  be  called  :  Loud  lamentation  is  heard  out  of  Zion.  Ew. 
takes  "  out  of  Zion"  of  the  Israelites  carried  away  from  their 
country  —  a  view  arbitrary  in  itself,  and  incompatible  with 
ver.  20.  "  How  are  we  spoiled!"  cf.  iv.  13;  brought  utterly 
to  shame,  because  we  have  left  the  land,  i.e.  have  been  forced 
to  leave  it,  and   because  they  (the  enemies)  have  thrown  down 

.  C?n,  cast  down,  overthrow,  Job  xviii.  7,  cf. 
Ezek.  xix.  12,  and  of  buildings,  Dan.  viii.  11.  Kimchi  and 
llitz.,  again,  take  "  bur  dwellings  ".  as  subject :  our  dwellings 
have  cast  us  out,  and  appeal  to  Lev.  xviii.  25  :  The  land  vomited 
out  its  inhabitants.  But  the  figurative  style  in  this  passage 
does  not  justify  us  in  adopting  so  unnatural  a  figure  as  this, 
that  the  dwellings  cast  out  their  occupants.  Nor  could  the 
object  be  omitted  in  such  a  case.  TJie  passages,  Isa.  xxxiii.  9, 
Mic.  ii.  4,  to  which  llitz.  appeals,  are  not  analogous  to  the 
present  one.  The  subject,  not  expressed,  ace.  to  our  view 
of  the  passage,  is  readily  suggested  by  the  context  and  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  "for"  in  ver.  19  gives  a  second  reason 
for  calling  the  mourning  women  together.  They  are  to  come 
not  only  to  chant  laments-  for  the  spoiling  of  Zion,  but  that 
they  may  train  their  daughters  and  other  women  in  the  art  of 
dirge-singing,  because  the  number  of  deaths  will  be  so  great 
that  the  existing  number  of  mourning  women  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  task  about  to  fall  on  them.  This  thought  is  intro- 
duced by  a  command  of  God,  in  order  to  certify  that  this  great 
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harvest   of    death   will  without  fail   be  gathered.      &23TS*   and 
D3VTU3  have  masc.  suffixes  instead  of  feminine,  tlie  masc.  being 
often  thus  used  as  the  more  general  form;  cf.  E\v.  §  184,  c. 
In  the  last  clause  the  verb  "  teach"  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
preceding  context. — Ver.  20.  Death  comes  in  through  (in  at) 
the  windows,  not  because  the  doors  are  to  be  thought  of  as 
barricaded  (Hit/,.),  but  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  i.e.  suddenly,  in 
nn   unexpected  way.      Perhaps  Jeremiah  was  here  thinking  of 
Joel  ii.  9.     And  comes  into  the  palaces,  i.e.   spares  no  house, 
but  carries  off  high  and  low.     The  second  clause  is  not  to  be 
|y  joined  with   the  first,   thus  :    Death  comes  into  the 
houses  and  palaces,  to  sweep  the  children  from  off  the  streets; 
this   would    be    self-contradictory.      We   must   rather   repeat 
••  comes'1   from  the  first  clause:   He  comes  to  sweep  off  the 
streets  the  child  at  play.     That  is:   In  the  houses  and  palaces, 
as  upon  the  Streets  and   highways,  he  will  seize  his  prey. — Ver. 
21.  The  numbers  of  the  dead  will  be  bo  great,  that  the  bodies 
will    he    h-ft   King   unburied.      The   concluding    touch   to  this 
awful  picture  is  introduced  by  the  formula,  "  Speak  :  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"   as  a  distinct  word  from  God  to  banish  all   doubt  of 
the  truth  of   the  statement.      This  formula  is  interposed  paren- 
thetically, so  that  the  main  idea  of  the  clause  is  joined  by  1  cop, 
to  ver.  20.     This  1  is  not  to  be  deleted  as  a  gloss,  as  it  is  by  Ew. 
and  others,   because  it  is  not  found   in   the    LXX.     A\  ith  "  as 
dung,"  vi.  viii.  2,  xvi.  4.    TOf,  prop,  a  bundle  of  stalks,  grasped 
by  the  hand  and  cut,   then  =  "lOfr,   sheaf.     As  a  sheaf  behind 
the  reaper,   which  nobody  gathers,   i.e.  which  is  left  to  lie  un- 
heeded, is  not  brought  by  the  reaper  into  the  barn.     The  point 
of  the  simile  is  in   the  lying  unheeded.     Strange  to  say,  Graf 
and   Nag.  propose  to  refer  the  "  none  gathereth"  not  to  the 
sheaf  of  the  shearer,  but  to  the  dead  bodies:  whereas  the  reaper 
piles   the   sheaves  upon  the  waggon  and    brings    them  to  the 
threshing-floor,  the  corpses  are  left  ungathered. 

Chap.  ix.  22-x.  25.  Tup:  true  WISDOM. — It  is  not  a  reliance 
on  one's  own  wisdom  and  strength  that  brings  well-being,  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  dealings  in  grace  and 
justice  (ix.  22-25).  Idolatry  is  folly,  for  the  idols  are  the  mere 
work  of  men's  hands;  whereas  Jahveh,  the  Almighty  God,  is 
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ruler  of  the   world  (x.  1-16).     Israel  will  be  made  to  under- 
Btand  this  by  the  coming  judgment  (vers.  17-25). 

Vers.  22  25.  77*6  .ray  of  safety.— Yer.  22.  "Thus  hath 
Janveh  said:  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  and 
let  not  the  strong  man  glory  in  his  strength;  let  not  the  rich 
man  glory  in  his  riches:  Ver.  23.  But  let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  m  tins,  m  having  understanding,  and  in  knowing  me,  that 
1  am  Jahveh,  dealing  gracej  right,  anj  justice  upon  ^ .  for 
therein  have  I  pleasure,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  24.  Behold,  days 
come,  saith  Jahveh,  that  1  punish  all  the  circumcised  (who  are) 
with  foreskin,  Ver.  25.  Egypt,  and  Judah,  and  Edom,  and  the 
sons  of  Amnion,  Moab  and  them  that  have  their  hair-corners 
polled,  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness;  for  all  the  heathen  are 
uncircumcised,  and  the  whole  house  of  Israel  is  uncircumcised 
in  heart." 

After  having  overturned  the  foundations  of  the  people's  false 
reliance  on  the  temple,  or  the  sacrifices,  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
its  leaders,  Jeremiah  finally  points  out  the  way  that  leads  to 
safety.     This  consists  solely  in  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
who  doth  grace,  right,  and  justice,  and  therein  hath  pleasure. 
In  ver.  23   he  mentions  the  delusive  objects  of  confidence  on 
which  the  children  of  this  world  are  wont  to  pride  themselves: 
their  own  wisdom,  strength,  and  riches.     These  things  do  not 
save  from  ruin.     Safety   is  secured   only  by    '•  having  under- 
standing and  knowing  me."    These  two  ideas  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  the  second  may  be  looked  on  as  giving  the  nearer 
definition   of   the   first.     The   having  of   understanding  must 
manifest  itself  in  the  knowing  of  the  Lord.     The  two  verbs  are 
in  the  in  fin.  absn  because  all  that  wras  necessary  was  to  suggest 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  verb  ;  cf.  Ew.  §  328,  b.     The  know- 
ledge of  God  consists  in  knowing  Him  as  Him  who  doth  grace, 
right,    and    justice    upon    earth.      *ipn?   grace,  favour,   is   the 
foundation  on  which  right  and  justice  are  based;  cf.  xxxii.  18, 
Ps.  xxxiii.  5,   xcix.  4,  ciii.   6.     He  who  has  attained  to  this 
knowledge  will  seek  to  practise  these  virtues  towards  his  fellow- 
men,  because  only  therein  has  God  pleasure  (n?s  pointing  back 
to    the    objects    before   mentioned) ;    cf.   xxii.    3,    Ps.   xi.    7, 
xxxvii.  28.     But  because  the  Lord  has  pleasure  in  right  and 
justice,  lie  will  punish  all  peoples  that  do  not  practise  justice. 
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Thus  vers.  24  and  25  are  connected  with  what  precedes.     The 
lack  of  righteousness  is  indicated  by  the  idea  ^TWa  ^ :  cir- 
cumcised with  foreskin,  i.e.  not,   circumcised   in   the   foreskin 
(LXX.,  Vulg.),   but  circumcised  and   yet   possessed   of   the 
fore-skin.      It  is   incorrect  to  translate:    circumcised    together 
with   the   uncircumcised   (Kimchi,   de   W.).     This  is  not  only 
contrarv  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  but  inconsistent  with  the 
context,  since  in  vcr.  2.")  uncircumcisedness  is  predicated  of  the 
heathen  and  of  Judah.     The  expression   is  an  oxymoron,  thus : 
uncircumcised-circumcised  (Ew.),  intended  to  gather  dews  and 
heathen  into  our  category.     This  is  shown  by  the  order  of  the 
enumeration  in  ver.  24:   Egypt,  Judah,  Edom,  etc.;  whence 
we  may  see  that  in  this  reference  the  prophet  puts  Judah  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  heathen,  with  the  Egyptians,  Edom- 
ites,  etc.,  and  so  mentions  Judah  between  Egypt  and  Edom. 
From  the  enumeration   Ew.  and  Nag.,  following  the  example 
of  Jerome,1  conclude  that  all   the  peoples  named   along  with 
Judah  practised  circumcision.     But  neither  on  exegetical  nor 
on  historical   grounds  can  this  be  confidently  asserted.     Con- 
sidered from  the  exegetical  point  of  view,  it  is  contradictory  of 
the  di:  itement  in  ver.  25,  that  all  the  nations  are  uncir- 

cumcised. We  must  certainly  not  take  the  words  D^rr^D  as: 
all  these  peoples,  giving  the  article  then  the  force  of  a  retro- 
spective demonstrative  ;  still  less  can  they  mean  "  all  the  other 
nations"  besides  those  named.  "All  the  nations"  are  all 
nations  besides  Israel.  When  these  are  called  "  uncircum- 
cised," and  Israel  u  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  it  is  as  clear  as 
can  be  that  all  nations,  and  so  Egyptians,  Edomites,  etc.,  are 
called  uncircumcised,  Le.  in  the  flesh;  while  Israel— the  whole 
house  of  Israel,  i.e.  Judah  and  the  other  tribes— are  set  over 
tinst  the  nations  in  contrast  to  them  as  being  uncircumcised 
in  heart,  i.e.  spiritually.  From  the  historical  view-point,  too, 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  circumcision  was  in  use  amongst 
all  the  nations  mentioned  along  with  Judah.  Only  of  the 
Egyptians  docs  Herod,  ii.  3G  f .,  101,  record  that  they  practised 

1  Jerome  writes  :  multarum  ex  qnad<nn  parte  gentium^  et  maxime  qua 
Jtulxie  Piihvstinxque  confines  sunt,  tuque  hodiepopuli  circumciduntur,  et  prz- 
cijmc  JEgyptiiet  Idumaei,  Ammonite  ct  Mocihitx  ct  omnis  rcyo  Saraccnorum, 
quse  habitat  in  solitudine 
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umcision  ;    and    if   wo   accept   the  testimony   of  all  oth 
ancient   authors,  Herod.'s  statement  concerns  only  the  priests 
and    those    initiated    into   the   mysteries    of   Egypt,   not   the 

ntian  people  as  a  whole ;  cL  my  Bibl.  Archdol.  i.  S.  307  f. 
The  only  ground  t<n-  attributing  the  custom  of  circumcision  to 
the  Moabites  and  Arabs,  is  the  fact  that  Esau  and  Ishmael,  the 
ancestors  of  these  peoples,  wore  circumcised.  But  the  infer- 
ence  drawn  therefrom  is  not  supported  by  historical  testimony. 
[ndeed,  so  far  as  the  Edomitesare  concerned,  Josephus  testifies 
directly  the  contrary,  since  in  Antt.  xiii.  9.  1,  he  tells  us  that 
when  John  Hyrcanus  had  conquered  this  people,  he  offered 
thorn  the  choice  of  forsaking  their  country  or  adopting  circum- 
cision,  ami  that  they  chose  the  latter  alternative.  As  to  the 
ancient  Arabs,  wo  find  in  the  ZUchr.  far  die  Kunde  des  MorgL 
hi.  8.  230,  a  notice  of  the  tribe  'Advdn,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  warriors  of  this  tribe  consist  of  uncircumcised  young  men 
along  with  those  already  circumcised.  But  this  gives  us  no 
certain  testimony  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  circumcision; 
for  the  notice  comes  from  a  work  in  which  pre-  and  post- 
Mohammedan  traditions  are  confounded.  Finally,  there  is  no 
historical  trace  of  the  custom  of  circumcision  amongst  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites.     ^3  'Xfifp  here,  and  xxv.  23,  xlix. 

t  ••       ••        :  /  7 

32  :  those  polled,  cropped  at  the  edges  of  the  beard  and  sides  of 
the  head,  are  such  as  have  the  hair  cut  from  off  the  temples  and 
the  forehead,  observing  a  custom  which,  according  to  Herod, 
iii.  8,1  was  usual  amongst  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Arabian 
Desert.  The  imitation  of  this  practice  was  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites  by  the  law,  Lev.  xix.  27  ;  from  which  passage  we  may 
see  that  HS3  refers  to  the  head  and  the  beard.  Ace.  to  xlix.  32, 
cf.  with  ver.  28,  the  tribes  meant  belonged  to  the  Kedarenes, 
descended  according  to  Gen.  xxv.  13  from  Ishmael.  In  the 
wilderness,  i.e.  the  Arabian  Desert  to  the  east  of  Palestine. 
By  means  of  the  predicate  "  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  the  whole 
house  of  Israel,  i.e.  the  whole  covenant  people,  is  put  in  contrast 
with  the  heathen.  Circumcision  involved  the  obligation  to  walk 
blameless  before  God  (Gen.  xvii.  1),  and,  as  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant, to  keep  God's  commandments.     If  this  condition  was  not 

1    Tojv    rpi%uv    ty.'j   xovpvju   Ksipsa&xi   (pewt,    y.ocdoe.7rip    »vro»  tou    A/oWov 
KSKxpOeti,  Kiipovroti  os  v7roTp6%ei'hoii  Tept^Yipovvres  rovg  xporcnQovs. 
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fulfilled,  if  the  heart  remained  uncircumcised,  Israel  lost  all 
pre-eminence  over  the  heathen,  and  was  devoid  of  all  room  for 
glorying  in  the  sight  of  God,  just  as  the  heathen  were,  who 
know  not  God  the  Lord,  who  have  turned  the  truth  of  God  into 
unrighteousness,  and  in  their  unrighteousness  have  become  liable 
to  the  judgment  of  God. 

Chap.  x.  1-16.  Warning  against  idolatry  by  means  of  a 
view  of  the  nothingness  of  the  false  gods  (vers.  1-5),  and 
a  counter-view  of  the  almighty  and  everlasting  God  (vers. 
6  11)  and  of  His  governing  care  in  the  natural  world.  This 
warning  is  but  a  further  continuation  of  the  idea  of  ix.  23, 
that  Israel's  glory  should  consist  in  Jahveh  who  doth  grace, 
right,  and  justice' upon  earth.  In  order  thoroughly  to  impress 
this  truth  on  the  backsliding  and  idolatrous  people,  Jeremiah 
sets  forth  the  nullity  of  the  gods  feared  by  the  heathen,  and,  by 
showing  how  these  god  made  of  wood,  plated  with  silver 

and  gold,  proves  that  these  dead  idols,  which  have  neither  life 
nor  motion,  cannot  be  objects  of  fear;  whereas  Jahveh  is  God 
in  truth,  a  living  and  everlasting  God, before  whose  anger  the 
earth  trembles,  who  has  created  the  earth,  and  rules  it,  who  in 
the  day  of  visitation  will  also  annihilate  the  false  gods.1 

i  This  whole  passage  is  declared  by  Movers  (de  utr.  rec.  Jer.  p.  43),  de 

W.    Hit/...  and  N.i-  spurious  and  a  late-  interpolation;  bee 

they  allege,  it  interrupl  atinuity,  bt  -  matter  bringi  us  down 

to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,and  because  the  language  oi  itdiv< 
in  1)KU1,  u,  from  Jeremiah  jainal  these  arguments  Kuper,  Haev., 

Welte,and  others  have  made  a  stand.  See  my  Manual  of  Introd.  §  75;  1.— 
By  the  exhibition  of  the  coherence  of  the  thought  given  in  the  text,  we 
naTe  already  di  t  the  argument  on  which  d  as  is  laid  by  the 

critics  referred  to,  the  alleged  interruption  of  the  connection.  Ho*  little 
weign4  this  titled  to,  may  over  and  above  be  seen  from  the 

fact  that  Graf  holds  ix.  22-25  to  be  an  interpolation,  by  reason  of  the  want 
of  connection  ;  in  which  view  neither  Movers  preceded  him,  nor  has  Hitz. 
or  Nag.  followed  him.  The  second  reason,  that  the  subject-matter  brings 
us  down  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  the  purpose 
in  displaying  the  nothingness  of  the  false  gods.  In  this  there  is  presup- 
posed neither  a  people  as  yet  unspotted  by  idolatry,  nor  a  people  purified 
therefrom  ;  but,  in  order  to  fill  the  heart  with  a  warmer  love  for  the  living 
God  and  Lord  of  the  world,  Israel's  own  God,  the  bias  towards  the  idols, 
deep-seated  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  is  taken  to  task  and  attacked  in 
that  which  lies  at  its  root,  namely,  the  fear  of  the  power  of  the  heathen's 
gods.     Finally,  as  to  the  language  of  the  passage,  Movers  tried  to  show 
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Vers,  1  5.  /"•  nothingness  of  the  false  gods.— Yew  1.  "Hear 
the  word  which  Jahveh  speaketh  unto  you,  house  of  Israel! 
Ver.  2.  Thus  saith  Jahveh:  To  the  ways  of  the  heathen  use 
yourselves  not,  and  at  the  signs  of  the  heaven  be  not  dismayed, 
because  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them.  Ver.  3.  For  the 
ordinances  of  the  peoples  are  vain.  For  it  is  wood,  which  one 
hath  cut  out  of  the  forest,  a  work  of  the  craftsman's  hands 
with  the  axe.  Ver.  4.  With  silver  and  with  gold  he  decks  it, 
with  nails  and  hammers  they  fasten  it,  that  it  move  not.  Ver. 
5.  As  a  lathe-wrought  pillar  are  they,  and  speak  not;  they  are 
borne,  because  they  cannot  walk.  Be  not  afraid  of  them  ;  for 
they  do  not  hurt,  neither  is  it  in  them  to  do  good." 

This  is  addressed  to  the  house  of  Israel,  i.e.  to  the  whole 
covenant  people  ;  and  u  house  of  Israel"  points  back  to  "  all  the 
house  of  Israel"  in  ix.  25.  Da^JJ  for  E?^>  as  frequently  in 
Jeremiah.     The  way  of  the  heathen  is  their  mode  of  life,  espe- 

that  the  whole  not  only  belonged  to  the  time  of  the  pseudo-Isaiah,  but 
that  it  was  from  his  hand.  Against  this  Graf  has  pronounced  emphatically, 
with  the  remark  that  the  similarity  is  not  greater  than  is  inevitable  in  the 
discussion  of  the  same  subject ;  whereas,  he  says,  the  diversity  in  expres- 
sion is  so  great,  that  it  does  not  even  give  us  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
author  of  this  passage  had  the  pseudo-Isaiah  before  him  when  he  was 
writing.  This  assertion  is  certainly  an  exaggeration;  but  it  contains  thus 
much  of  truth,  that  aloDg  with  individual  similarities  in  expression,  the 
diversities  are  so  great  as  to  put  out  of  the  question  all  idea  of  the  passage's 
having  been  written  by  the  author  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  In  several  verses  Jere- 
miah's characteristic  mode  of  expression  is  unmistakeable.  Such  are  the  fre- 
quent use  of  i?2n  for  the  idols,  vers.  3  and  15,  cf.  viii.  19,  xiv.  22.  and 
CmpS)  ny,  ver.  io,  cf.  viii.  12,  xlvi.  21,  1.  27,  neither  of  which  occurs  in 

t   t  ■..  :  •  ■  / 

the  second  part  of  Isaiah  ;  and  fc^nin,  ver.  14,  for  which  Isaiah  uses 
Bna,  xlii.  17,  xliv.  11.  Further,  in  passages  cognate  in  sense  the  expres- 
sion is  quite  different ;  cf.  4  and  9  with  Isa.  xl.  19,  20,  xli.  7.  where  we 
find  DfcF  instead  of  p"^,  which  is  not  used  by  Isaiah  in  the  sense  of 
"  move  ;  "  cf.  ver.  5  with  Isa.  xlvi.  7  and  xli.  23  ;  ver.  12  with  Isa.  xlv.  IS. 
Finally,  the  two  common  expressions  cannot  prove  anything,  because  they 
are  found  in  other  books,  as  )fbn:  V2W,  ver.  16  and  Isa.  lxiii.  17,  derived 
from  Deut.  xxxii.  9;  or  few  rriiOV  nVT,  which  is  used  frequently  by 
Amos  ;  cf.  Amos  iv.  13,  v.  27,"  v.  8,  ix.  6,  cf.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  2.— Even  «jw 
in  the  sense  of  molten  image  in  ver.  14,  as  in  Isa.  xli.  29,  xlviii.  5,  is  found 
also  in  Dan.  xi.  8;  consequently  this  use  of  the  word  is  no  peculiarity  of 
the  second  part  of  Isaiah. 
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cially  their  way  of  worshipping  their  gods;  cf.  /;  0809,  Acts  ix. 
2,  xix.  9.  "ipp  c.  /K,  accustom  oneself  to  a  tiling,  used  in  xiii. 
21  with  the  synonymous  ?£,  and  in  Ps,  xviii.  35  (Piel)  with  ?. 
The  signs  of  heaven  are  unwonted  phenomena  in  the  heavens, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  comets,  and  unusual  conjunctions 
of  the  stars,  which  were  regarded  as  the  precursors  of  extra- 
ordinary and  disastrous  events.  We  cannot  admit  Hitz.'s  ob- 
tion,  that  these  signs  in  heaven  were  sent  by  Jahveh  (Joel 
ni.  3,  4),  and  that  before  these,  as  heralds  of  judgment,  not  only 
the  heathen,  but  the  Jews  themselves,  had  good  cause  to  be 
dismayed.  For  the  signs  that  marked  the  dawning  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord   are  not   merely  such   things  as  eclipses  of   sun  and 

moon,  and  the  like.     There  i^  still  loss  ground  for  Nag.'s  idea, 

that  the  signs  of  heaven  are  BUch  a^.  bring  permanently  there, 
eall  forth  religious  adoration  from  year  to  year,  the  primitive 
constellations  (Job  ix.  9),  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac;  for 
r~:  rr~r  ^  to  be  in  .  i.        1   means,  even  in  Mai. 

ii.  5,  regular  or  permanent  adoration.  " For  the  heathen,"  etc., 
gives  the  cause  of  the  fear:  the  heathen  are  dismayed  before 
these,  because  in  the  stars  they  adored  .supernatural  powers. — 
Y     .  3.    lie  reason  of  the  warning  counsel :  The  ordinances  of 

the  peopl  .  .  the  religious  ideas  and  customs  of  the  heathen, 
are  vanity.      N*~  to  and   is   in  agreement   with   the  pre- 

dicate :  cf.  Ew.  §  319,  <".  The  vanity  of  the  religious  ordinances 
of  the  heathen  is  proved  by  the  vanity  of  their  gods.  u For 
wood,  which  one  has  hewn  out  of  the  forest,"  xc.  it  is,  viz.  the 
god.  The  predicate  is  omitted,  and  must  be  supplied  from  W}9 
a  word  which  is  in  the  plural  used  directly  for  the  false  gods  ; 
cf.  viii.  l\K  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  etc.  With  the  axe,  sc.  wrought. 
"TOO  Rashi  explains  as  axe,  and  suitably;  for  here  it  means  in 
any  case  a  carpenter's  tool,  whereas  this  is  doubtful  in  Isa. 
xliv.  12.  The  images  were  made  of  wood,  which  was  covered 
with  silver  plating  and  gold  ;  cf.  Isa.  xxx.  22,  xl.  19.  This 
Jeremiah  calls  adorning  them,  making  them  fair  with  silver 
and  gold.  When  the  images  were  finished,  they  were  fastened 
in  their  places  with  hammer  and  nails,  that  they  might  not 
tumble  over;  cf.  Isa.  xli.  7,  xl.  20.  When  thus  complete,  they 
are  like  a  lathe-wrought  pillar.  In  Judg.  iv.  5,  where  a^ne 
this    word    elsewhere  occurs,  1Dh  means    palm-tree  (=  lOfj)  ; 
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here,  by  a  later,  derivative  usage, = pillar,  in  support  of  which 
we  can  appeal  to  the  Talmudic  "Wan,  columnam  facere,  and  to 
the  O.   T.  ~.   pillar  of  smoke,     ntrp?  is  the' work  of    the 

turning-lathe,  Ex.  xxv.  IS,  31,  etc.  Lifeless  and  motionless 
as  a  turned  pillar.1  Not  to  be  able  to  speak  is  to  be  without 
life;  not  to  walk,  to  take  not  a  single  step,  i.e.  to  be  without 
all  power  of  motion  ;  cf.  Esa.  xlvi.  7.  The  Chald.  paraphrases 
correctly  :  quia  non  est  in  Us  spiiitus  vitalis  ad  amhulandum. 
The  incorrect  form  svj'r  for  Wtfo\  is  doubtless  only  a  copyist's 
error,  induced  by  the  preceding  fcttiw.  They  can  do  neither 
good  nor  evil,  neither  hurt  nor  help;  cf.  Isa.  xli.  23.  DniK  for 
£rx.  as  frequently  ;  see  on  i.  16. 

Wis.  u'  11.  The  almighty  power  of  Jahveh,  the  living  God. — 
Ver.  fi.  u  None  at  all  is  like  Thee,  Jahveh  ;  great  art  Thou, 
and  Thy  name  is  great  in  might.  Ver.  7.  Who  would  not 
fear  Thee,  Thou  King  of  the  peoples?  To  Thee  doth  it  apper- 
tain :  for  among  all  the  wise  men  of  the  peoples,  and  in  all 
their  kingdoms,  there  is  none  at  all  like  unto  Thee.  Ver.  8. 
But  they  are  all  together  brutish  and  foolish  ;  the  teaching  of 
the  vanities  is  wood.  Ver.  9.  Beaten  silver,  from  Tarshish  it 
is  brought,  and  gold  from  Uphaz,  work  of  the  craftsman  and 
of  the  hands  of  the  goldsmith  ;  blue  and  red  purple  is  their 
clothing  :  the  work  of  cunning  workmen  are  they  all.  Ver.  10. 
But  Jahveh  is  God  in  truth,  He  is  living  God  and  everlasting 
King  :  at  His  wrath  the  earth  trembles,  and  the  peoples  abide 
not  His  indignation.     Ver.  11.  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  them  : 

1  Ew.,  Hitz.,  Graf,  Nag.  follow  in  the  track  of  Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  S.  622, 
who  takes  ,TJ;p£>  ace.  to  Isa.  i.  8  for  a  cucumber  garden,  and,  ace.  to  Epist. 
Jerem.  v.  To.'  understands  by  ntrpp  IDn  the  figure  of  Priapus  in  a  cucum- 
ber field,  serving  as  a  scare-crow.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  v^erse  before  us  in  the  mockery  of  the  gods  in  the  passage  of 
Epist.  Jerem.  quoted,  running  literally  as  follows:  wirto  yap  h»  otKvvipuTv 
z-pofictexxnov  ovlh  $v*xaoo»,  ovrag  0/  fool  xvrav  siai  £v*tvot  x*i  rtpfapwat 
Kxi  rtpiapyvpot ;  and  if  we  further  admit  that  the  author  was  led  to  make 
his  comparison  by  his  understanding  nB>j?B  in  Isa.  i.  8  of  a  cucumber 
garden  ;— yet  his  comparison  has  so  hWin  common  with  our  verse  in  pi  int 
of  form,  that  it  cannot  at  all  be  regarded  as  a  translation  of  it,  or  Berve  as 
a  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  question.  And  besides  it  has 
yet  to  be  proved  that  the  Israelites  were  in  the  habit  of  setting  up  imag«  1 
of  Priapus  as  scare -crows. 
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The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  these 
shall  perish  from  the  earth  and  from  under  the  heavens." 

In  this  second  strophe  Jahveh  is  contrasted,  as  the  only  true 
God  and  Lord  of  the  world,  with  the  lifeless  gods.  These  there 
is  DO  need  to  fear,  but  it  behoves  all  to  fear  the  almighty  God, 
since  in  His  wrath  He  can  destroy  nations.  When  compared 
with  Ps.  lxxxvi.  8,  the  P  in  PN£>  seems  redundant, — so  much  so, 
that  Ven.  pronounces  it  a  copyist's  error,  and  Ilitz.  sets  it  aside 
by  changing  the  vowels.  The  word  as  it  stands  contains  a 
double  negation,  and  is  usually  found  only  in  dependent  clauses 
with  a  strong  negative  force  :  .so  that  there  is  none.  Here  it  has 
the  same  force,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence:  none  at 
all  is  as  Thou  ;  cf.  Ew.  §  323, a.  Great  is  Thy  name,  i.e.  the 
manifestation  of  Thee  in  the  world,  in  Thy  government  of  the 
earth.  "In  (or  with)  might'1  belongs  to  "great:"  great  with 
might,  displaying  itself  in  acta  of  might;  cf.  xvi.  21.     Who 

would  not  fear  Thee  |    a  negative  setting  of  the  thought  :   every 

must    fear  Thee.      King  of    the   nations;   vL    Pa,  xxii.  29, 

xlvii.  8  v>i.  li).     nj7y\  from  "x\  air,  Xey.  equivalent  to  ns3 

(whence  ~^-).  to  be  seemly,  suitable.  Among  the  wise  men  of 
the  peoples  none  is  like  Thee,  so  as  that  any  should  be  able  to 
make  head  against  Thee  by  any  clever  stroke;  cf.  Isa.  xix.  12, 
xxix.  11.  Nor  is  there  in  any  kingdom  of  the  peoples  any  one 
like  Jahveh,  i.e.  in  might.     It  is  not  merely  earthly  kings  that 

are  meant,  but  the  gods  of  the  heathen  as  well.  In  no  heathen 
kingdom  is  there  any  power  to  be  compared  with  Jahveh. 
We  are  led  here  to  think  also  of  the  pagan  gods  bv  ver.  8, 
where  the  wisdom  and  almighty  power  of  the  living  God  are 
contrasted  with  foolishness  and  vanity  of  the  false  gods,  rinxn 
is  not :  in  uiio  =  in  una  /v,  8C.  idololatria  (Kabb.)  ;  nor  is  it,  as 
Ilitz.  in  most  strained  fashion  makes  it  :  by  means  of  one  thing, 
i.e.  by  (or  at)  a  single  word,  the  word  which  comes  immediately 
after :  it  is  wood,  fins  is  unquestionably  neuter,  and  the  force 
of  it.  here  is  collective,  =all  together,  like  the  Chald.  KJQ3.  The 
nominative  to  "  are  brutish  "  is  "  the  peoples."  The  verb  1£3 
is  denom.  from  1T3,  to  be  brutish,  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
Kal  only  in  Ps.  xciv.  8,  Ezek.  xxi.  36  ;  in  the  Niph.  vers.  14, 
91,  li.  17,  Isa.  xix.  11.  ^D3  as  verb  is  found  onlv  here;  else- 
where  we  have  ^p3,  foolish,  and  ^D3,  folly  (Cant.  vii.  25),  and, 
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aa  a  verb,  the  transposed  form  »p.  The  remaining  words  of 
the  verse  make  up  one  clause  ;  the  construction  is  the  same  as 
in  ver.  3a,  but  the  sens  •  is  not:  u  a  mere  vain  doctrine  is  the 
wood,"  i.e.  the  idol  Is  itself  but  a  doctrine  of  vanities.  In  this 
way  Ew.  takes  it,  making  ''wood"  the  subject  of  the  clause 
and  iWD  the  predicate,  cran  -idid  is  the  antithesis  to  rnrv  -idie 
Dent  \i.  2,  Prov.  iii.  11,  Job  v.  17.  As  the  latter  is  the 
ircu&eta  of  the  Lord,  so  the  former  is  the  irai^ela  of  the  false 
gods  (a^rn^  cf.  vni-  19»)  The  Trcuheia  of  Jahveh  displayed 
itself,  arc.  to  Dent.  \i.  2,  in  deeds  of  might  by  means  of  which 
Jahveh  sot  His  people  Israel  free  from  the  power  of  Egypt.  Con- 
sequently  it  is  the  education  of  Israel  by  means  of  acts  of  love  and 
chastenings,  or,  taken  more  generally,  the  divine  leading  and 
guidance  of  the  people.  Such  a  ircuhela  the  null  and  void  gods 
could  not  give  to  their  worshippers.  Their  iraiheia  is  wood,  i.e. 
not:  wooden, but  nothing  else  than  that  which  the  gods  themselves 
are — wood,  which,  however  it  be  decked  up  (ver.  9),  remains  a 
mere  lifeless  block.  So  that  the  thought  of  ver.  8  is  this  :  The 
heathen,  with  all  their  wise  men,  are  brutish;  since  their  gods, 
from  which  they  should  receive  wisdom  and  instruction,  are 
wood.  Starting  from  this,  ver.  9  continues  to  this  effect :  How- 
ever  much  this  wood  be  decked  out  with  silver,  gold,  and  purple 
raiment,  it  remains  but  the  product  of  men's  hands;  by  no  such 
process  does  the  wood  become  a  god.  The  description  of  the 
polishing  off  of  the  wood  into  a  god  is  loosely  attached  to  the 
predicate  YV,  by  way  of  an  enumeration  of  the  various  things 
made  use  of  therefor.  The  specification  served  to  make  the 
picture  the  more  graphic  ;  what  idols  were  made  of  was  familiar 
to  everybody.  V^p,  beat  out  into  thin  plates  for  coating  over 
the  wooden  image  ;  cf.  Ex.  xxxix.  3,  Num.  xvii.  3  f .  As  to 
B*2hri,  Tartessus  in  Spain,  the  source  of  the  silver,  see  on 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12.  Gold  from  Ophir ;  WW  here  and  Dan.  x.  5  is 
only  a  dialectical  variety  of  "i^K,  see  on  1  Kings  ix.  27.  As 
to  blue  and  red  purple,  see  on  Ex.  xxv.  4.  tfpaq,  skilful 
artisans,  cf.  Isa.  xl.  20.  They  all,  i.e.  all  the  idols.— Ver.  10. 
Whereas  Jahveh  is  really  and  truly  God.  nm  DTOK  (standing 
in  apposition),  God  in  truth,  "truth"  being  strongly  contrasted 
with  "vanity,"  and  "living  God"  (cf.  Deut.  v.  23)  with  the 
dead  gods  (vers.  5,  8)  ;  and  everlasting  King  of  the  whole  world 
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(cf.  Ps.  x.  16,  xxix.  10,  Ex.  xv.  18),  before  whose  wrath  tlio 
earth  trembles  and  the  peoples  quake  with  terror;  cf.  Nah.  i. 
").  Joelii.  11,  Ps.  xevii.  ").  VT  &6  (written  as  in  ii.  13),  they 
hold  not,  do  not  hold  out,  do  not  endure. 

Ver.  11  is  Chaldee.     Bat  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  gloss 
that   has   found   its  way  into  the  text,  on  the   grounds  on  which 
Houb.,  Ven.,  Ros.,  Ew.,  Hitz.,  Gr.,  etc.,  so  regard  it,  namely, 
ause   it    is   Chaldee,  and   b  there  IS  an  immediate  con- 

tion  between  vers,  lo  and  12.  Both  the  language  in  which 
the  verse  is  written,  and  the  subject-matter  of  it,  are  unfavour- 
able to  this  view.  The  latter  qoI  bear  the  character  of  a 
gloss;  and  no  copyist  would  have  interpolated  a  Chaldee 

into  the  Hebrew  text.      Besides,  the  verse  is  found  in  the  Alex- 
andrian version  :    and    in    point  ol  it   connects   very  suit- 
ably with  ver.   10:    Jahveh  is  everlasting   King,  whereas  the 
which  have  not  made  heaven  and  earth  shall  perish  from 

earth  and  from  under  the  heavens.      This  the  Israelites  are 

t<>  Bay  to  the  idolaters.  n~~n'  is  the  harder  form  for  ^V"1^.  The 
last  w<     .  ~  x.  is  Hebrew  j    it  does  not  belong  to  N".*:.".  but 

to  em]  ibjn-t  :   tli-  ■  shall  perish. 

Jeremiah  wrote  the  verse  in  Chaldee,  ///  Judceis  suggerat,  <juo- 
modo    Chalda  non   nisi   Chaldaice   loqui  poterunt) 

pan  dum  sit,        Seb.  Schm.  has  remarked. 

The  thought  of  this  \  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  exhorta- 
tion not  to  fear  the  gods  of  the  heathen  ;  it  corresponds  to  the 
5th  verse,  with  which  the  first  strophe  concludes  the  warning 
against  idolatry.  The  Israelites  are  not  only  not  to  fear  the  null 
and  void  gods  of  the  heathen,  but  they  are  to  tell  the  heathen 
that  their  gods  will  perish  from  the  earth  and  from  under  the 
heavens. 

Vers.  12-16.    The  ik  '.—  In  it  the  almighty  power  of 

the  living  God  is  shown  from  11  vidential  government  of 

nature,  the  overthrow  of  the  false  gods  in  the  time  of  judgment  is 
declared,  and,  finally,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  set  forth  as 
the   (Jod  <  el. —  Ver.  12.   "  That  made   the   earth   by  1 1  is 

power,  that  founded  the  world  by  His  wisdom,  and  by  II is 
understanding  stretched  out  the  heavens.  Ver.  13.  When  lie 
thundering  makes  the  roar  of  waters  in  the  heavens,  lie  causes 
clouds  to   rise  from  the  ends  of    the  earth,  makes  lightnings 
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For  the  rain,  and  brings  the  wind  forth  out  of  His  treasuries. 
Ver.  11.  Brutish  becomes  every  man  without  knowledge; 
■shamed   is  ei  Idsmith  by  reason  of  the  image,  for  false- 

hood is  his  molten  image,  and  there  is  no  spirit  in  them.  Ver. 
Vanity  are  they,  a  work  of  mockery  ;  in  the  time  of  their 
visitation  they  perish.  Ver.  16.  Not  like  these  is  the  portion 
of  Jacob:  the  framer  of  (the)  all  is  He,  and  Israel  is  the 
stock  of  His  inheritance  :  Jahveh  of  hosts  is  His  name." 

In  point  of  form,  "  that  made  the  earth,"  etc.,  connects  with 
"Jahv<  G  I,"  ver.  10;  but  in  respect  of  its  matter,  the  de- 
scription ,»t*  God  as  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  is  led  up  to  by 
the  contrast  :  The  gods  which  have  not  made  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  shall  perish.  The  subject  to  nTO  and  the  following 
verbs  is  not  expressed,  but  may  be  supplied  from  the  contrasted 
statement  o(  ver.  11,  or  from  the  substance  of  the  several  state- 
ments in  ver.  12.  The  connection  may  be  taken  thus:  The 
true  God  is  the  one  making  the  earth  by  His  power  =:  is  He 
that  made,  etc.  As  the  creation  of  the  earth  is  a  work  of  God's 
almighty  power,  so  the  establishing,  the  founding  of  it  upon  the 
waters  (  Ps.  xxiv.  2)  is  an  act  of  divine  wisdom,  and  the  stretching 
out  of  the  heavens  over  the  earth  like  a  tent  (Isa.  xl.  22  ;  Ps.  civ. 
2)  is  a  work  of  intelligent  design.  On  this  cf.  Isa.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24, 
xlv.  18,  li.  13.  Every  thunder-storm  bears  witness  to  the  wise 
and  almighty  government  of  God,  ver.  13.  The  words  ?}?? 
inn  are  difficult.  Ace.  to  Ew.  §  307,  b,  they  stand  for  ^?  inr6 : 
when  He  gives  His  voice,  i.e.  when  He  thunders.  In  support 
of  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  mention  of  lightnings,  rain, 
and  wind  suggests  such  an  interpretation.  But  the  trans- 
position of  the  words  cannot  be  justified.  Hitz.  has  justly  re- 
marked: The  putting  of  the  accusative  first,  taken  by  itself, 
miiiht  do:  but  not  when  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  stat. 
constr.y  and  when  its  genitive  thus  separated  from  it  would 
assume  the  appearance  of  being  an  accusative  to  inn.  Besides, 
we  would  expect  ibip  T\rh  rather  than  ^p  innf>.  inn  7>ip  cannot 
grammatically  be  rendered  :  the  voice  which  He  gives,  as  Nag. 
would  have  it,  but:  the  voice  of  His  giving;  and  "  roar  of 
waters"  must  be  the  accusative  of  the  object,  governed  by  inn. 
Hence  we  must  protest  against  the  explanation  of  L.  de  Dieu  : 
ad  vocem  dationis  ejus  multitudo  aquarum  est  in  coelo,  at  least  if 
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ad  vocem  dationis  is  tantamount  to  rimul  ac  dat.  Just  as  little 
can  p^?p  taken  by  itself  mean  thunder,  so  that  ad  vocem  should, 
with  Schnur.,  be  interpreted  by  tonitru  est  dare  ejus  multttu- 
dinem  aquce.  The  only  grammatically  feasible  explanation  is 
the  second  of  those  proposed  by  L.  de  Dieu  :  ad  vocem  dandi 
ipsumy  i.e.  qua  dat  eel  ponit  multitudinem  aquarum.  So  Hitz.  : 
at  the  roar  of  His  giving  wealth  of  waters.  Accordingly  we 
expound  :  at  the  noise,  when  He  gives  the  roar  of  waters  in 
heaven,  He  raises  up  clouds  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  taking, 
as  we  do,  the  rvjp  to  he  a  1  consec.  introducing  the  supple- 
mentary clause.  The  voice  or  noise  with  which  God  gives  the 
roar  or  the  fulness  of  waters  in  the  heaven,  is  the  sound  of  the 
thunder.  With  this  the  gathering  of  the  dark  thunder-clouds 
is  put  into  causal  connection,  as  it  appears  to  he  to  the  eye  ; 
for  daring  the  thunder  we  Bee  the  thunder-clouds  gather  thicker 
and  darker  on  the  horizon.  ^,*-"-\  the  ascended,  poetic  word 
for  cloud.  Lightnings  for  the  rain  ;  /.»•.  since  the  rain  comes 
a-  a  consequence  of  the  1  i uli 1 1 1 i n u,  for  the  lightning  seems  to 
rend  the  clouds  ami  let  them  pour  their  water  out  on  the  earth. 
Thunder-storms  are  always  accompanied  by  a  strong  wind. 
Go  *s  the  wind   to    go   forth    from    His   store-chambers, 

where    lie  has  it  also   under  custody,  and   blow  over  the  earth, 
like   simile  of  tl:  -chambers  of  the  snow  and   hail, 

Job  xwviii.  22  f.  From  H7JP1  i  awards,  this  verse  is  repeated 
in  Pa,  c.w.w.  7. — Ver.  11  I.  In  presence  of  such  marvels  of 
divine   power  and  wisdom,  all   m<  DO   brutish  and   ignorant 

(away  from  knowledge  =  without  knowledge),  and  all  makers 
idols  are  put  to  shame  "because  of  the  image"  which  they 
make  for  a  god,  and  which  is  but  a  deception,  has  no  breath 
of  life.  :]DJf  prop,  drink-offering,  libamen,  cf.  vii.  15;  here 
molten  image  =  nil':,  as  in  I -a.  xli.  20,  xlviii.  5,  Dan.  xi.  8. 
Vanity  they  are,  these  idols  made  by  the  goldsmith.  A  work 
of  mockiii  that  is  exposed  to  ridicule  when   the  nullity  of 

the  things  taken  to  be  gods  is  clearly  brought  to  light.  Others  : 
A  work  which  makes  mockery  of  its  worshippers,  befools  and 
deludes  them  (Ilitz.,  Nag.).  In  the  time  of  their  visitation, 
cf.  vi.  15. — Ver.  16.  Quite  other  is  the  portion  of  Jacob,  i.e. 
the  God  who  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Jacob  (the  people  of 
Israel)  as  inheritance.     The  expression  is  formed  after  Deut. 
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iv.  19,  20,  '.vh  >re  it  is  said  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  that  Jahveh 
has  apportioned  (P^H)  them  to  the  heathen  as  gods,  but  has 
taken  Israel  that  it  may  be  to  Him  njnj  dj6  ;  accordingly  Israel 
is  in  D^ut.  xxxii.  9  called  »OT  pi?n?  while  in  Ps.  xvi.  5  David 
praises  Jahveh  as  ipprrnjD,  For  He  is  the  framer  ^bn,  i.e.  of 
the  universe.  Israel  is  the  stock  of  His  inheritance,  i.e.  the 
race  which  belongs  to  Him  as  a  peculiar  possession,  ir6ru  DIP 
is  like  \n>n:  "2-.  Dent,  xxxii.  9;  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2  it  is  said  of 
Mount  Zion,  and  in  [sa.  lxiii.  17  it  is  used  in  the  plural, 
':  »03B?J  of  the  godly  servants  of  the  Lord.  The  name  of  this 
God,  the  framer  of  the  universe,  is  Jahveh  of  hosts — the  God 
whom  the  hosts  of  heaven,  angels  and  stars,  serve,  the  Lord 
and  Ruler  of  the  whole  world;  cf.  Isa.  liv.  5,  Amos  iv.  13. 

Vers.  17-25.  The  captivity  of  the  people,  their  lamentation  for 
the  devastation  cf  the  land,  and  entreaty  that  the  punishment  may 
be  mitigated, — Ver.  17.  u  Gather  up  thy  bundle  out  of  the 
land,  thou  that  sittest  in  the  siege.  Ver.  18.  For  thus  hath 
Jahveh  spoken:  Behold,  I  hurl  forth  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  this  time,  and  press  them  hard,  that  they  may  find  them. 
Ver.  19.  Woe  is  me  for  my  hurt !  grievous  is  my  stroke!  yet 
1  think  :  This  is  my  suffering,  and  I  will  bear  it !  Ver.  20.  My 
tent  is  despoiled,  and  all  my  cords  are  rent  asunder.  My  sons 
have  forsaken  me,  and  are  gone :  none  stretches  forth  my  tent 
any  more,  or  hangs  up  my  curtains.  Ver.  21.  For  the  shep- 
herds are  become  brutish,  and  have  not  sought  Jahveh  ;  there- 
fore they  have  not  dealt  wisely,  and  the  whole  flock  is  scattered. 
— Ver.  22.  Hark  !  a  rumour  :  behold,  it  comes,  and  great  com- 
motion from  the  land  of  midnight,  to  make  the  cities  of  Judah 
a  desolation,  an  abode  of  jackals.— Ver.  23.  I  know,  Jahveh, 
that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  nor  in  the  man  that 
walketh  to  fix  his  step.  Ver.  24.  Chasten  me,  Jahveh,  but 
according  to  right;  not  in  Thine  anger,  lest  Thou  make  me 
little.  Ver.  25.  Pour  out  Thy  fury  upon  the  peoples  that 
know  Thee  not,  and  upon  the  races  that  call  not  upon  Thy 
name !  for  they  have  devoured  Jacob,  have  devoured  him  and 
made  an  end  of  him,  and  laid  his  pastures  waste." 

In  ver.  17  the  congregation  of  the  people  is  addressed,  and 
captivity  in  a  foreign  land  is  announced  to  them.  This  an- 
nouncement stands  in  connection  with  ix.  25,    in  so  far   as 
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captivity  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  visitation  of  Judah 
threatened  in  ix.  24.  That  connection  is  not,  however,  quite 
direct ;  the  announcement  is  led  up  to  by  the  warning  against 
idolatry  of  vers.  1—16,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  confirmation  of 
the  threat  uttered  in  ver.  15,  that  the  idols  shall  perish  in  the 
day  of  their  visitation,  and  shows  besides  how,  by  its  follv  in 
the  matter  of  idolatry,  . I  udah  has  drawn  judgment  down  on 
If.  The  confession  in  ver.  21  :  the  shepherds  are  become 
brutish,  points  manifestly  back  to  the  description  in  ver.  14 
of  the  folly  of  the  idolaters,  and  exhibits  the  connection  of 
vers.  17-2.")  with  the  preceding  warning  against  idolatry. 
Forugather  up,"  etc..  Hit/,  translates:  gather  thy  trumpery 
from  the  ground  ;  so  that  the  expression  would  have  a  con- 
temptuous   t«  But    the  ng    of    rubbish    cannot    bo 

ny33;    and   the   mockery   that   would    lie   in 

the  phras  ~    -         mi  «_i£j  contrahere,  con- 

stii  that  which  is  put  together,   packed   up.   on 

bundle.     The  connection  of  r,-s  an  I  r~s-  is  pregnant  :  put  up 

thy  bundle  and  carry  it  forth  of  the  land.     A    N. G.  Schroder 
suspected,  thei         ibout  the  expr<  something  of  the  nature 

of  a  current  popular  phrase,  like  th    Gem    n&  \nHrdein  B&ndel, 

pack  up,  i.*\    make   ready   for   the   road.      She   who   Bits   in  the 
The  daughter  of  Zion  is  meant,  but  we  must  not  limit 

the  scope  to  the  population  of  Jerusalem  J  as  is  clear  from 
M  inhabitants  of  the  hind,"  ver.  1  >.  1  he  population  of  the  whole 
land  are  comprised  in  the  expression.  As  to  the  form  'n2'J"\ 
at  xxii.  23.  '  —  ^  with  dag.  lent  after  the  sibilant,  as  in 
[sa.  xlvii.  2.  '"I  hurl  forth  "  expresses  the  violent  manner  of 
the  captivity  ;  cf.lsa.xxii.  17  f.  "This  time;"  hitherto  hos- 
tile invasions  ended  with  plundering  and  the  imposition  of  a 
tribute  :  2  hangs  xiv.  14,  xvi.  5,  xviii.  13  f. — And  I  press  them 
hard,  or  close  them  in.  *N'^"->  RJO?.  These  words  are  variously 
explained,  because  there  is  no  object  expressed,  and  there  may 
be  variety  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  subject.  Ilitz.,  Umbr., 
Nag.,  take  the  verb  find  in  the  sense  of  feel,  and  so  the  object  PHX 
would  easily  be  supplied  from  the  verb  lfnVH  ;  so  that  they 
may  feel  it,  i.e.  I  will  press  them  sensibly.  But  we  cannot 
make  sure  of  this  meaning  for  N*E>  either  from  xvii.  9  or  from 
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les.  vri.  17,  where  know  QTV)  and  KVO  are  clearly  identical 
conceptions.  Still  less  is  Grraf  entitled  to  supply  as  object: 
that  \n  hich  they  Beek  and  are  to  find,  namely,  God.  His  appeal 
in  Buppoii  of  this  to  passages  like  Ps.  xxxii.  6,  Deut.  iv.  27  and 

l*'),  proves  nothing;  for  in  such  the  object  is  manifestly  sug- 
gested  by  the  context,  which  is  not  the  case  here.  A  just  con- 
clusion is  obtained  when  wo  consider  that  'rhvrt  contains  a  play 
on"WTC>2  iu  Ver.  17,  an(J  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than 
as  a  hemming  in  by  means  of  a  siege.  The  aim  of  the  siege  is 
to  bring  those  hemmed  in  under  the  power  of  the  besiegers,  to 
got  at,  reach  them,  or  find  them.  Hence  we  must  take  the 
enemy  as  subject  to  "find,"  while  the  object  is  given  in  &<"6  : 
so  that  they  (the  enemy)  may  find  them  (the  besieged).  Thus 
too  Jerome,  who  translates  the  disputed  verb  passively:  et 
trxbulabo  eos  ut  inveniantw* ;  while  he  explains  the  meaning 
thus  :   &  bsidi  ri  faciam)  .sicque  tribulabo  et  coangustabo1  ut 

omnes  in  urbe  reperiantur  et  effugere  neqneant  malum.  Taken 
thus,  the  second  clause  serves  to  strengthen  the  first :  I  will 
hurl  forth  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  into  a  foreign  land,  and 
none  shall  avoid  this  fate,  for  I  will  so  hem  them  in  that  none 
shall  be  able  to  escape. 

This  harassment  will  bring  the  people  to  their  senses,  so  that 
they  shall  humble  themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God. 
Such  feelings  the  prophet  utters  at  ver.  19  ff.,  in  the  name  of 
the  congregation,  as  he  did  in  the  like  passage  iv.  19  f.  As 
from  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  been  touched  by  their  afflic- 
tion, he  exclaims  :  Woe  is  me  for  my  breach !  i.e.  my  crushing 
overthrow.  The  breach  is  that  sustained  by  the  state  in  its 
destruction,  see  at  iv.  6.  njm,  grown  sick,  i.e.  grievous,  incur- 
able is  the  stroke  that  has  fallen  upon  me.  For  this  word  we 
have  in  xv.  18  nW3«,  which  is  explained  by  "  refuseth  to  be 
healed."  *3W  introduces  an  antithesis :  but  I  say,  sc.  in  my 
heart,  i.e.  I  think.  Hitz.  gives  ^  the  force  of  a  limitations 
nothing  further  than  this,  but  wrongly;  and,  taking  the  perf. 
Vnaj  as  a  preterite,  makes  out  the  import  to  be  :  "  in  their  state 
of  careless  security  they  had  taken  the  matter  lightly,  saying 
as  it  were,  If  no  further  calamity  than  this  menace  us,  we  may 
be  well  content ;  "  a  thought  quite  foreign  to  the  context.  For 
"this  my  suffering"  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  "hurt"  on 
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account  of  which  the  speaker  laments,  or  the  stroke  which  he 
calls  dangerous,  incurable.  ^  has,  besides,  frequently  the  force 
of  positive  asseveration:  yea,  certainly  (cf.  Ew.  §  354,  a),  a  force 
readily  derived  from  that  of  only,  nothing  else  than.  And  so 
here:  only  this,  i.e.  even  this  is  my  suffering,  vn,  sickness,  here 
suffering  in  general,  as  in  Hos.  v.  13,  Isa.  liii.  3f.,  etc.  The 
old  translators  took  the  Yod  as  pronoun  (my  suffering),  whence 
it  would  be  necessary  to  point  yn,  like  ^3,  Zeph.  ii.  9  ;  cf. 
Ew.  §  293,  by  Rem. — The  suffering  which  the  congregation  must 
bear  consists  in  the  spolfation  of  the  land  and  the  captivity  of 
the  people,  represented  in  ver.  20  under  the  figure  of  a 
destruction  of  their  tent  and  the  disappearance  of  their  sons. 
The  Chald.  has  fairly  paraphrased  the  verse  thus  :  my  land  is 
laid  waste  and  all  my  cities  are  plundered,  my  people  has  gone 
off  (into  exile)  and  is  no  longer  here.  ^NV*  construed  with  the 
accus.  like  egredi  urbem  ;  cf.  Gen.  xliv.  4,  etc. — From  a  my  sons 
have  forsaken  me"  Nag.  draws  the  inference  that  vers.  19  and 
20  are  the  words  of  the  country  personified,  since  neither  the 
prophet  could  so  speak,  nor  the  people,  the  latter  being  indeed 
identical  with  the  sons,  and  so  not  forsaken,  but  forsaking. 
This  inference  rests  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  figure  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  in  which  is  involved  the  conception  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  land  as  the  children  of  the  land  when  personi- 
fied as  mother.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  land  is 
speaking  in  the  words  :  I  think,  This  is  my  suffering,  etc.  It  is 
besides  alleged  that  the  words  give  no  expression  to  any  sense 
of  guilt ;  they  are  said,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  utterance  to  a 
consolation  which  only  an  innocent  land  draws  from  the  fact 
that  a  calamity  is  laid  upon  it,  a  calamity  which  must  straight- 
way be  borne.  This  is  neither  true  in  point  of  fact,  nor 
does  it  prove  the  case.  The  words,  This  is  my  suffering, 
etc.,  indicate  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  not  innocence  or 
undeserved  suffering.  Hereon  Graf  remarks  :  "  The  suffering 
was  unmerited,  in  so  far  as  the  prophet  and  the  godly  amongst 
the  people  were  concerned ;  but  it  was  inevitable  that  he  and 
they  should  take  it  upon  their  shoulders,  along  with  the  rest." 
Asserted  with  so  great  width,  this  statement  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. The  present  generation  bears  the  punishment  not 
only  for  the  sins  of  many  past  generations,   but  for  its  own 
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sins  ;  nor  were  the  godly  themselves  free  from  sin  and  guilt, 
for  they  acknowledge  the  justice  of  God's  chastisement,  and 
pray  God  to  chasten  them  ^?^?3,  not  in  anger  (ver.  24). 
Besides,  we  cannot  take  the  words  as  spoken  by  the  prophet  or 
by  the  godly  as  opposed  to  the  ungodly,  since  it  is  the  sons 
of  the  speaker  ("  my  sons  ")  that  are  carried  captive,  who  can 
certainly  not  be  the  sons  of  the  godly  alone. — Ver.  21.  The 
cause  of  this  calamity  is  that  the  shepherds,  i.e.  the  princes  and 
leaders  of  the  people  (see  on  ii.  8,  iii.  15),  are  become  brutish, 
have  not  sought  Jahveh,  i.e.  have  not  sought  wisdom  and 
guidance  from  the  Lord.  And  so  they  could  not  deal  wisely, 
i.e.  rule  the  people  with  wisdom.  ?*?&*}  is  here  not  merely  : 
have  prosperity,  but :  show  wisdom,  deal  wisely,  securing  thus 
the  blessed  results  of  wisdom.  This  is  shown  both  by  the 
contrasted  "  become  brutish "  and  by  the  parallel  passage, 
iii.  15.  DJVJHft,  their  pasturing,  equivalent  to  u  flock  of  their 
pasturing,"  their  flock,  xxiii.  1. 

The  calamity  over  which  the  people  mourns  is  drawing  near, 
ver.  22.  Already  is  heard  the  tremendous  din  of  a  mighty 
host  which  approaches  from  the  north  to  make  the  cities  of 
Judah  a  wilderness.  TOW  b\\)  is  an  exclamation :  listen  to  the 
rumour,  it  is  coming  near.  From  a  grammatical  point  of  view 
the  subject  to  u  comes  "  is  u  rumour,"  but  in  point  of  sense 
it  is  that  of  which  the  rumour  gives  notice.  Graf  weakens 
the  sense  by  gathering  the  words  into  one  assertory  clause  : 
"  They  hear  a  rumour  come."  The  "  great  commotion"  is  that 
of  an  army  on  the  march,  the  clattering  of  the  weapons,  the 
stamping  and  neighing  of  the  war-horses  ;  cf.  vi.  23,  viii.  16. 
From  the  land  of  midnight,  the  north,  cf.  i.  14,  iv.  6,  etc. 
"  To  make  the  cities,"  etc.,  cf.  iv.  7,  ix.  10.— The  rumour  of 
the  enemy's  approach  drives  the  people  to  prayer,  vers.  23-25. 
The  prayer  of  these  verses  is  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation. It  begins  with  the  confession  :  Not  with  man  is 
his  way,  i.e.  it  is  not  within  man's  power  to  arrange  the  course 
of  his  life,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  man  who  walks  to  fix  his 
step  (I  before  p?n  merely  marking  the  connection  of  the 
thought ;  cf.  Ew.'  §  348,  a).  The  antithesis  to  DTO  and 
&*b  is  mrv6,  with  God;  cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  23,  Prov.  xvi.  9  :  Man's 
heart  deviseth  his  way/ but  Jahveh  established!  the  steps.    The 
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thought  is  not  :  it  is  not  in  man's  option  to  walk  in  straight  or 
crooked,  good  or  evil  ways,  but :  the  directing  of  man,  the  way 
by  which  he  must  go,  lies  not  in  his  own  hut  in  God's  power. 
Ilitz.  justly  finds  here  the  wisdom  that  admits  :  M  Mit  unsrrrr 
Maeht  ist  nichtsgetan" — man's  destiny  is  ordained  not  by  him- 
self, hut  hy  God.  Upon  this  acquiescence  in  God's  dispensa- 
tion of  events  follows  the  petition:  ('hasten  me,  for  I  hi 
deserved  punishment,  but  chasten  i2z^:z.  acc.  to  right,  not  in 
Thine  anger;  cf.  Ps.  vi.  2,  xxxviii.  2,  A  chastening  in  anger 
is  the  judgment  of  wrath  that  shall  fall  on  obstinate  sinn 
and  destroy  them.  A  chastening  acCt  to  right  is  one  such  as  is 
demanded  by  right  (judgment),  as  the  issue  of  God's  justice, 
in  order  to  the  reclamation  and  conversion  of  the  repentant 
sinner.  M  Lest  Thou  make  me  little/1  insignificant,  puny;  not 
merely,  diminish  me,  make  me  smaller  than  I  now  am.  For 
such  a  decrease  of  the  people  would  result  even  from  a  gentle 
chastisement.  There  is  no  comparative'  force  in  the  words.  To 
make  Bmall,  in  oth<  r  words,  reduce  to  a  small,  insignificant 

pie.  This  would  he  at  variance  with  "  right,"  with  God's 
ordained  plan  in  regard  <»f  His  people.  The  expression  is  not 
equivalent  to:   not   to  make  an  ad,  \\\.    11,  etc.     The 

pie  had   no  call  to  pray   that   they  might  escape  being  made 

an  utter  rnd  uf  ;  thus  much  had  keen  promised  hy  God,  iv.  27, 
v.  Id.      God  is  asked  to  pour  forth  His  fury  upon  the  heathen 

who  know  not  the  Lord  nor  call  upon  His  name,  because  they 
tirpate  Jacob  (the  people  of  brael)  as  the  people  of 

(  .  d,  at  this  time  found  in  Judah  alone.  The  so\a  ral  words  in 
ver  the  fury  with  which  the  heathen  proceed  to  the 

destruction  of  Israel.     Th<  g  is  reproduced  in  Ps. 

lxxix.  ik  7,  a  psalm  written  during  the  exile,  or  at  least  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  hy  the  Chaldeans;  hut  in  the  repro- 
duction the  energetic  expansion  of  the  u  devoured"  is  omitted. 

CHAP.  XI. -XIII. — JUDAH'8  PAITHLE88NE8S  TO  COVENANT 
OBLIGATIONS,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCES  THEREOF. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  compilation  of  discourses  (eh.  xi. 
1-17)  Judah  is  upbraided  for  disloyalty  to  the  covenant,  on 
account  of  which  people  and  kingdom  are  threatened  with  sore 
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In  the  second  part  (xi.  18-xii.  17),  the  murderous 
attempt  of  the  people  of  Anathoth  against  the  prophet's  life 
,xi-    hs;   -;;  ion  for  a  description  of  Judah's  irre- 

claimable   pen  :    while  Jeremiah's  expostulation  with 

God  as  to  the  prosperity  of  godless  men,  and  the  reproof  there- 
for received  by  him  from  God  (xii.  1-6),  call  forth  an  anounce- 
ment  that,  in  spite  of  I  uffering,  judgment  on  Judah 

and  all  nations  will  not  be  for  ever  deferred  (xii.  7-17).  Finally, 
in  the  third  part,  ch.  xiii.,  we  have  first  a  further  account,  by 
means  of  a  symbolical  anion  to  be  performed  by  the  prophet, 
of  the  abasement  of  Judah's  pride  in  banishment  to  the 
Euphrates  (vers.  L— 11) ;  and  next,  an  account  of  the  judg- 
ment about  to  fall  on  Judah  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  this  both  in  figurative  and  in  direct  language  (Vers. 
12-27). 

From  the  contents  of  the  discourses  it  appears  unquestion- 
able that  we  have  here,  gathered  into  the  unity  of  a  written 
record,  various  oral  addresses  of  Jeremiah,  together  with  some 
of  the  experiences  that  befell  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion,  that  xii.  7-17  is  a  self- 
complete  prophetic  discourse  (Ilitz.),  or  a  supplement  to  the 
rest,  written  in  the  last  years  of  Jehoiakim  (Graf);  nor  for 
the  assumption  of  several  commentators,  that  the  composition 
of  ch.  xiii.  falls  into  the  time  of  Jehoiachin, — as  will  be  shown 
when  we  come  to  expound  the  passages  referred  to.  The  dis- 
course throughout  contains  nothing  that  might  not  have  been 
spoken  or  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Josiah  ;  nor  have  we 
here  any  data  for  determining  precisely  the  dates  of  the  several 
portions  of  the  whole  discourse. 

Chap.  xi.  1-17.  Judah's  disloyalty  to  the  covenant, 
with  the  consequences  theeeof. — In  vers.  2-8  is  a  short 
summary  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  fathers;  in  vers.  9-13 
is  an  account  of  the  breaking  of  this  covenant  by  Judah,  and 
of  the  calamity  which  results  therefrom  ;  and  in  vers.  14-17 
further  description  of  this  calamity. 

Vers.  1-8.  iC  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  Jahveh, 
saving  :  Ver.  2.  Hear  ve  the  words  of  this  covenant,  and  speak 
to  the  men  of  Judah   and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
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Ver.  3.  And  say  thou  to  them:  Thus  hath  Jahveh,  the  God  of 
Israel,  said  :  Cursed  is  the  man  that  heareth  not  the  words  of 
this  covenant,  Ver.  4.  Which  I  commanded  your  fathers  in  the 
day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Euvpt,  out  of 
the  iron  furnace,  saying  :  Hearken  to  my  voice,  and  do  them 
according  to  all  which  I  command  you  ;  so  shall  ye  be  my 
people,  and  I  will  be  your  God  ;  Ver.  5.  That  I  may  perform 
the  oath  which  I  have  sworn  unto  your  fathers,  to  <iive  them  a 
hind  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  as  it  is  this  day.  And  I 
answered  and  said:  So  be  it,  Jahveh.  Ver.  (>.  Then  said 
Jahveh  to  me  :  Proclaim  all  these  words  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  saying:  Hear  ve  the  words  of 
this  covenant  and  do  them.  Ver.  7.  For  I  have  testified  to 
your  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  testifying  from  early  morning  on  : 
Hearken  to  my  voice]  Ver.  8.  But  they  hearkened  not,  nor 
inclined  their  car.  but  walked  each  in  the  stubbornness  of  their 
evil  heart  :  and  so  I  brought  on  them  all  the  words  of  this 
enant  which  I  have  commanded  them  to  do,  and  they  have 
not  done  them." 

The  form  of  address,  ver.  2  :  hear  ye  ^"~-").  and  speak  ye 
(D5")?'!!)j  's  noteworthy,  since  we  are  not  told  who  are  to  hear 
and  speak;    while  at  \  in  r"-Ni  Jeremiah  receives  the 

commission  to  declare  the  words  of  the  covenant  to  the  people, 
and  to  make  known  in  the  cities  of  , Judah,  etc.  (ver.  6).  The 
difficulty  is  not  removed  by  the  plan  adopted  by  Ilitz.  and 
Graf  from  the  LXX.,  of  changing  Dmafl  into  Em 31V  "  and 
speak  them  ;M  for  the  WDB*  remains  to  be  dealt  with.  To  whom, 
then,  is  it  addressed  I  Schleussner  proposed  to  change  it  into 
nyD^ — a  purely  arbitrary  change.  In  ver.  4  "hearing"'  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  giving  ear  to,  obeying.  And  in  no  other  sense 
can  it  be  taken  in  ver.  1.  "  The  words  of  this  covenant"  are, 
as  is  clear  from  the  succeeding  context,  the  words  of  the  cove- 
nant recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  known  from  the  reading  of 
the  Torah.  The  call  to  hear  the  words  thereof  can  only  have 
the  meaning  of  :  to  give  ear  to  them,  take  them  to  heart.  Hence 
Chr.  B.  Mich,  and  Schnur.  have  referred  the  words  to  the 
Jews :  Listen,  ye  Jews  and  ye  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  to  the 
words  of  the  covenant,  and  make  them  known  to  one  another, 
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and  exhort  one  another  to  observe  them.     But  this  paraphrase 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  wording  of  the  verse      Others 
fancied  that   the  priests  and  elders  were  addressed  ;  but  if  so 
these  must   Qecessarily  have  been  named.     Clearly  it  is  to  the 
prophets    in  general   that  the  words  are  spoken,   as   Kimclii 
Observed  ;  and  we  must  not  take  «  hear  ye"  as  if  the  covenant 
was  unknown  to  the  pn.phets,  but  as  intended  to  remind  the 
prophets   ot    them,   that   they   might  enforce    them  upon   the 
people.     Taken  thus,  this  introductory  verse  serves  to  exalt  the 
importance  of  the  truths  mentioned,  to  mark  them  out  as  truths 
which  God  had  commanded  all  the  prophets  to  proclaim.    If  it 
be  the  prophets  in  general  who  are  addressed  in  ver.  2,  the 
transition  to  "  and  say  thou"  is  easily  explained.     Jeremiah, 
too,   must  himself  do  that  which  was  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
the  prophets,  must  make  the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  call 
to  mind  the  curse  overhanging  transgressors  of  the  covenant. 
The  words:  Cursed  is  the  man,  etc.,  are  taken  from  Deut.  xxvii. 
26,  from  the   directions  for  the  engagement  to  keep  the  cove- 
nant, which  the  people  were  to  solemnise  upon  their  entry  into 
Canaan,  and  which,  ace.  to  Josh.  viii.  30  ff.,  they  did  solemnise. 
The  quotation  is  made  freely  from  memory.     Instead  of  "  that 
heareth  not  the  words  of  this  covenant,"  we  find  in  Deut.  I.e.  : 
"  that  confirmeth  not  (D^)  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them." 
The  choice  there  of  the  word  D"»pJ  is  suggested  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  act  of  solemnisation  enjoined.     The  recitation  and 
promulgation  of  the  law  upon  Mount  Gerizim  and  Ebal  (Deut. 
xxvii.)  had  no  other  aim  than  that  of   solemnly  binding  the 
people  to  keep  or  follow  the  law  ;  and  this  is  what  Jeremiah 
means  by  "  hearing."     The  law  to  be  established  is  the  law  of 
the  covenant,  i.e.  the  covenant  made  by  Jahveh  with  Israel, 
and  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxviii.  69  and  xxix.  8  as  the  "  words 
of  this  covenant."     This  covenant,  which  Moses  had  made  with 
the  sons  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxviii.  69),  was 
but  a  renewal  of  that  solemnly  concluded  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.). 
And  so  Jeremiah  speaks  of  this  covenant  as  the  one  which 
Jahveh  commanded  the  fathers  in  the  day,  i.e.  at  the  time,  of 
their  leaving  Egypt.     "  In  the  day  that,"  etc.,  as  in  vii.  22. 
"Out  of  the  iron  furnace;"  this  metaphor  for  the  affliction 
endured  by  Israel  in  Egypt  is  taken  from  Deut.  iv.  20.     The 
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words  :  hearken  unto  my  voice  and  do  them  (the  words  of  the 
covenant),  suggest  Dent,  xxvii.  1 .  '2  ;  and  the  words:  so'  shall 
ve  be  my  people,  suggest  Deut.  xxix.  12,  a  passage  which  itself 
points  back  to  Ex.  vi.  7  (xix.  5  f.),  Lev.  xxvi.  12,  Deut.  vii.  6, 
etc.  That  I  may  establish,  i.e.  perform,  the  oath  which  I  have 
sworn  unto  your  fathers,  i.r.  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  (Deut  vii.  8,  etc.),  promising  to  give  them  a  land 
flowing,  etc.  The  frequently  repeated  description  of  the  pro- 
mised land  ;  cf.  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  Deut.  vi.  o,  etc.  n?n  Di53,  as  in 
1 )  ut.  ii.  30,  iv.  20,  etc.,  is  not :  at  this  time,  now  (Graf),  but  : 
as  this  (lav,  meaning:   a-  ifl  even  now  tl  .   sc.  that  ye  still 

possess  this  precious  land.    The  assenting  reply  of  the  prophet : 
rrtrv  ,%:n.  yea,  or  so  he  it  (yhfovrot   LXX.),  Lord,  corresponds 
to  the   |DK   with  which    the   people,    ace.   to   Deut.  xxvii.  15  ff., 
re  to  take  on  themselves  thi  -  attached   to  the  breaking 

of  the  law,  corsef  which  they  did  take  on  themselve8  when  the 
law  was  promulgated  in  Canaan.  As  the  whole  congregation 
did  on  that  i  prophet,  by  his  H  yea,"  ex- 

presses bis  adherence  to  the  covenant,  and  admits  that  the 
engagement  is  yet  in  full  force  for  the  congregation  of  God ; 
and  at  the  sain-  time  indicates  that  he,  on  his  part,  is  ready  to 
labour  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  so  that  the  people 
may  not  become  liable  to  the  curse  of  the  law. — Vers.  G-S. 
Having  set  forth   the  CUTSe  to  which   tram  PS  of   the   law 

are  exposed,  God  commands  the  prophet  to  proclaim  the  words 
of  the  covenant  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
and  to  call  upon  them  to  do  these.  "  All  these  words"  are 
those  subsequently  specified,  Le*  the  commandments  of  the  law 
(cf.  ver.  2),  Jeremiah  is  to  proclaim  these,  because,  in  spite  of 
unremitting  exhortation  to  hear  and  give  heed  to  the  voice  of 
the  Lord,  the  fathers  had  paid  no  regard  thereto.  S^P,  not  : 
read  aloud  (Ilitz.,  Graf),  but:  proclaim,  make  known,  as  in 
ii.  2,  iii.  12,  etc.  T^H  with  3,  to  testify  against  any  one,  equi- 
valent to:  solemnly  to  enforce  on  one  with  importunate  counsel 
and  warning;  cf.  Deut.  xxx.  19,  Ps.  1.  7,  etc.  On  "1J.™  D3B71, 
see  at  vii.  13. — But  they  have  not  hearkened,  ver.  8a,  running 
almost  literally  in  the  words  of  vii.  24.  "  And  I  brought  upon 
them,"  etc.,  i.e.  inflicted  upon  them  the  punishments  with  which 
transgressors  of   the  law  were    threatened,  which    curses  had 
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been,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  the  ten 
tribes,  carried  to  the  extreme  length,  Le,  to  the  length  of  their 
banishmenl  from  their  own  land  into  the  midst  of  the  heathen- 
cf.  i'  Kings  xvii.  L3  ff. 

Vers,  l.»    L3.    T7n  \ch  of  the  covenant,  and  the  con- 

sign t/ns.—Xw.  «>.   -And  Jahveh  said  unto  me  :  Con- 

spiracy is  found  among  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem.  Ver.  10.  They  are  turned  back  to  the  iniquities 
of  their  forefathers,  which  refused  to  give  ear  to  my  words 
and  they  are  gone  after  other  gods  to  serve  them  ;  the  house 
of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  have  broken  my  covenant 
which  I  made  with  their  fathers.  Ver.  11.  Behold,  I  bring 
evil  upon  them,  from  which  they  cannot  escape;  and  though 
they  cry  to  me,  1  will  not  hear  them.  Ver.  12.  And  the  cities 
of  Judah  ami  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  shall  go  and  cry 
unto  the  gods  unto  whom  they  offer  incense,  but  they  shall  not 
help  them  in  the  time  of  their  trouble.  Ver.  13.  For  as  many 
a-  are  thy  cities,  so  many  are  thy  gods  become,  O  Judah  ;  and 
as  many  as  are  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  so  many  altars  have 
ye  set  up  to  Shame,  altars  to  offer  odours  to  Baal." 

Jeremiah  is  once  more  to  enforce  the  words  of  the  covenant 
upon  the  people,  because  they  have  broken  the  covenant,  re- 
turned to  the  idolatry  of  the  fathers.  Conspiracy  is  found,  is 
to  be  seen.  The  people's  defection  from  Jahveh,  their  breach 
of  faith  towards  the  covenant  God,  is  called  conspiracy,  be- 
cause it  had  become  as  universal  as  if  it  had  been  initiated  by 
a  formal  preconcertment.  "  The  former  fathers,"  forefathers 
of  the  people,  are  the  Israelites  under  Moses,  who  broke  the 
covenant  by  idolatry  while  still  at  Sinai,  and  those  of  the  time 
of  the  Judges.  With  nam  the  subject  is  changed;  "  they" 
are  not  the  forefathers,  but  the  prophet's  contemporaries.  In 
the  last  clause  of  ver.  10  is  comprehended  the  apostasy  of  the 
whole  people  :  Like  Israel,  Judah  too  has  broken  the  covenant. 
Israel  has  been  punished  for  this  by  being  cast  out  among  the 
heathen,  the  like  doom  awaits  Judah. — Ver.  11.  Because  of 
the  covenant  broken,  the  Lord  will  bring  on  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem evil  out  of  which  they  shall  not  come  forth,  i.e.  not 
merely,  from  which  they  shall  not  escape  safely,  but :  in  which 
they  shall  find  no  way  of  rescue ;  for  if  in  this  calamity  they 
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cry  to  the  Lord,  He  will  not  hear  them.  Xor  will  the  £ods 
whom  they  serve,  i.e.  the  false  gods,  help  them  then.  As  to 
"  as  many  as  are,"  etc.,  see  on  ii.  28.  "  (The)  Shame,"  i.e. 
Baal,  as  at  iii.  24. 

Vers.  14-17.  Neither  entreaty  on  their  behalf  nor  their  h>/po- 
critical  worship  will  avert  judgment. — Ver.  14.  "But  thou,  pray 
not  for  this  people,  neither  lift  up  for  them  cry  or  prayer  ;  for 
I  hear  them  not  in  the  time  that  they  cry  unto  me  for  their 
trouble.  Ver.  15.  What  would  my  beloved  in  my  house?  they 
who  practise  guile  I  Shall  vows  and  holy  flesh  remove  thv 
calamity  from  thee.'  then  mavest  thou  exult.  Ver.  It).  A 
green  olive,  fair  for  its  goodly  fruit,  Jahveh  called  thy  name  ; 
with  the  noise  of  great  tumult  He  set  lire  to  it,  and  its  branches 
bra!  V    P.  17.    And  Jahveh  of  hosts,  that  planted  thee,  hath 

decreed  evil  against  thee,  for  the  evil  of  the  house  of  Israel 
and  of  the  Iioum'  of  Judah  which  they  themselves  have  done, 
to  provoke  me,  in  that  they  have  off'  red  odours  to  Baal/1 

We  have  already,  in  chap.  vii.  III.  met  with  the  declaration 
that  the  Lord  will  not  accept  any  intercession  for  the  covenant- 
breaking  people  (ver.  11);  the  termination  of  this  verse  differs 
slightly  in  the  turn  it  takes. — ErUH  ^±2  the  ancient  commenta- 
tors have  almost  unanimously  rendered :  tempore  mali  eorum, 
as  if  they  had  read  TO3  (this  i>,  in  fact,  the  reading  of  some 
codd.)  ;  but  hardly  on  sufficient  grounds.  "TO  gives  a  suitable 
sense,  with  the  force  of  the  Greek  djjL<f)i,  which,  like  the  German 
>nn.  passes  into  the  en}  as  the  English  ahout  passes 

into  that  of  i  ning. — In  vers.   15-17  we  have  the  reason 

why  the  Lord  will  hear  neither  the  prophet's  supplication  nor 
the  people's  cry  in  their  time  of  need.  Ver.  lo  is  very  obscure; 
and  from  the  Masoretic  text  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  a 
suitable  sense.  u  The  beloved''  of  Jahveh  is  Judah,  the  cove- 
nant people;  cf.  Dent,  xxxiii.  12,  where  Benjamin  is  so  called, 
and  Jer.  xii.  7,  where  the  Lord  calls  His  people  *8?M  riVTT. 
"What  is  to  my  beloved  in  my  house?"  i.e.  what  has  my 
people  to  do  in  my  house — what  does  it  want  there  ?  u  My 
house "  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  as  appears 
from  the  mention  of  holy  flesh  in  the  second  clause.  The 
main   difficulty  lies   in   the   words  ttSHfl  WlSTon  nniry.      Hitz. 

J  •     -   T  T     7    •    ;    ,-  T  -: 

takes  rirntPX)  to  be  the  subject  of  the  clause,  and   makes   the 
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suffix  point  back  to  *W,  which,  as  collective,  is  to  be  construed 
;'rui.:  what  should  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  be  to 
my  beloved  in  my  house  !  But  as  adverse  to  this  we  must 
note,  a.  the  improbability  of  VT  as  used  of  the  people  beino- 
feminine  ;  A.  the  fact  that  even  if  we  adopt  Hitz.'s  change  of 
rpn  into  nteTtpn,  yet  the  latter  word  does  not  mean  plans  or 
designs  to  bring  offerings.  The  phrase  is  clearly  to  betaken  by 
itself  as  a  continuation  of  the  question  ;  and  the  suffix  to  be  re- 
garded,  with  Ew.,  Umbr.,  etc.,  as  pointing,  in  the  Aramaic 
fashion,  to  the  object  following  :  they  who  practise  guile.  nrattD, 
a  thinking  out,  devising,  usually  of  hurtful  schemes,  here  guile, 
as  in  Ps.  exxxix.  20,  Job  xxi.  27.  What  is  meant  is  the  hypocrisy 
of  cloaking  their  apostasy  from  God  by  offering  sacrifices  in  the 
temple,  of  concealing  their  idolatry  and  passing  themselves 
off  as  worshippers  of  Jahveh.  On  the  form  HJ1BTD,  see  Ew. 
§  17o,  g,  Gesen.  §  80,  Kern.  2,/.  0\snn  makes  no  sense.  It  be- 
longs manifestly  to  the  words  which  follow;  for  it  can  neither 
be  subject  to  "-"'.  nor  can  it  be  joined  to  nnsTEri  as  its  geni- 
tive. The  LXX.  render  :  /i?]  zvyal  koli  tcpea  ayia  afaXovcnv 
airo  aov  ra^  KaKias  gov  ;  and  following  this,  Dathe,  Dahl.,  Ew., 
Ilitz.  hold  E'n7^  to  be  the  original  reading.  On  the  other 
hand,  Maur.,  Graf,  and  Nag.  think  we  should  read  D^"jn  (after 
Ps.  xxxii.  7)  or  D*3"in,  crying,  loud  supplication  ;  on  the  ground 
of  Buxtorfs  hint,  Antkrit.  p.  661,  that  probably  the  Alex- 
andrians had  Win  in  their  text,  but,  changing  the  3  for  3,  read 
D*nn.  We  must  make  our  choice  between  these  two  conjec- 
tures :  for  even  if  D*mn  did  not  stand  in  the  codex  used  bv  the 
Alexandrians,  it  cannot  have  been  the  original  word.  The 
form  D*rj  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  attested  by  BJ?  TJ,  Ps.  xxxii. 
7  :  but  the  meaning  of  exultation  which  it  has  there  is  here 

7  o 

wholly  out  of  place.  And  we  find  no  case  of  a  plural  to  nri, 
which  means  both  exultation  and  piteous,  beseeching  cry  (e.g. 
vii.  16).  So  that,  although  nj-j  is  in  the  LXX.  occasionally 
rendered  by  Birjai^  (xi.  14,  xiv.  12,  etc.)  or  irpoaevxn  (1  Kings 
viii.  28),  we  prefer  the  conjecture  Oman  ;  for  "  vow"  is  in  better 
keeping  with  "  holy  flesh,"  i.e.  flesh  of  sacrifice,  Hag.  ii.  12,  since 
the  vow  was  generally  carried  out  by  offering  sacrifice.— Nor  do 
the  following  words,  'Ul  ^?0  njR,  convey  any  meaning,  with- 
out some  alteration.     As  quoted  above,  they  may  be  translated  : 
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shall  pass  away  from  thee,  lint  this  can  mean  neither  :  they 
shall  be  torn  from  thee,  nor:  they  shall  disappoint  thee.  And 
D  if  this  force  did  lie  in  the  words,  no  statement  can  begin 
with  the  following  '-">'">  *3.  H  this  be  a  protasis,  the  verb  is 
wanting.  \\  e  shall  have  to  change  it,  after  the  manner  of 
the    LXX.,  to   Win  *yb%Q  rQ£:    Bhftll    vows   and    holy  flesh 

avert  thine  evil  from  thee  I     For  the  form  najr 
Hiph.  (•;.  t~~\  |x,  2,     "  Thine  evil"  with  the  double  fore 
thy   sin    and   shame,   and   the   disaster    impending,   i.e.   sin   and 
(judicial)  suffering!      There   is   no  on   for  any   further 

changes.     fcj,  rendered  >)  by  the  1 .  X  X.,  and  bo  read  is  by  them, 
may  be  completely  vindicated  :   then,  i.e.  if  this  were   th< 
if  thou  coul  rt  calamity  by  sacrifice,  then  mightest  thou 

exult.      ThlU  we   obtain  the  following  as  th  of  the  whole 

What  mean  my  people  in  my  temple  with  their  hypo- 
critical sacrifices  1  ("an  vows  ami  i  ■■nted  by  you 
the]  alamitv  from  you1  If  it  could  be  so,  well  might 
you  sllOUl  for  j"V. 

Thi  i^  carried  on  in  vers.  16,  17.     Judah  (Israel)  was 

truly  a  noble  planting  of  Qod's,  but  by  defection  from  the  Lord, 
its   I  nd    Cl  drawn   down  If  this  ruin. 

Jahveh  called  Judah  a  with  splendid  fruit.     For  a 

comparison  of   [srael  to  an  olive,      .11     .  \iv.  7.  Ps.  lii.  10, 
cxwi.i.  .'».      The  fruit  of   the   :  the  nation  in  its  individual 

members.      The  naming  of  the   name  is  the   representation  of 
the  state  of  the  cas--,  and  so  here  :    th  rtll  and  prosperity  of 

the  people.  The  contracted  state  is  introduced  by  'fl  ^"ipp  with- 
out advei  :iid  is  thus  mad  'in  the  n; 
abrupt  and  violent  (Hitz.).  x  of  tumult  (n?W,  occurring 
besides  here  only  in  Bzek.  i.  24  as  equivalent  to  |to«J),  i.e.  of 
the  tumult  of  war,  cf.  Lsa.  .ia.  1  :  not:  roar  of  the  thunder- 
storm or  crash  of  thunder  X  .  ..  I  rraf).  *?79  f°r  r,:?>  c^  xvn« 
27,  .wi.  11.  etc.  The  suffix  is  regulated  by  the  thing  repre- 
sented by  the  olive.  .  .  Judah  as  a  kingdom.  Its  branches 
brake:  PJH,  elsewhere  only  transitive,  here  intransitive,  analo- 
gously to  IT)  in  lsa.  xlii.  4.  Hitz.  renders  less  suitably  :  its 
branches  look  bad,  as  being  charred,  robbed  of  their  gay  adorn- 
ment. On  this  head  cf.  Ezek.  xxxi.  12.  The  setting  of  fire 
to  the  olive  tree  Israel  came  about  through  its  enemies,  who 
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f  the  kingdom  after  the  other,  who  had 

.       destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  were  now 

[t  to  ;;  J,"lah   "  That  the  words  apply  not  to 

Judah  only,  but  I  !  as  well,  appears  from  ver.  17   where 

the  L.»d,  who  has  planted  [srael,  is  said  to  have  spoken,  i.e. 

evil  for  the  sin  of  the  two  houses,  Israel  and  Judah. 

i  not  directly  =  .  but  intimates  also  the  utterance  of 

the  decree  by  the  prophet,     err?  after  VJ7  is  dat.  incomm.:  the 

evil  which  they  haw  done  to  their  hurt;  cf.  xliv.  3,  where  the 

dative  is  wanting.      Hit/,  finds  in  Dr6  an  intimation  of  voluntary 

action,  as  throwing  back  the  deed  upon  the  subject  as  an  act  of 

free  choice  ;  cf.  Ew.  §  315, 

Chap.  si.    18-xh.    17.  Evidence  that  Judah  is  unre- 

CLAIMABLE,  AM)  THAT  THE  SORE  J  UDGMENTS  THREATENED 
CANNOI  BE  AVERTED.— As  a  practical  proof  of  the  people's 
determination  not  to  reform,  we  have  in 

\  ers.  Is  23  an  account  of  the  designs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Anathoth  against  the  prophets  life,  inasmuch  as  it  was  their  ill- 
will  towards  his  prophecies  that  led  them  to  this  crime.  They 
are  determined  not  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  chiding  and 
punishing  them  for  their  sins,  and  so  to  put  the  preacher  of 
this  word  out  of  the  way. — Ver.  18.  "And  Jahveh  gave  me 
knowledge  of  it,  and  I  knew  it;  then  showedst  Thou  me  their 
doings.  Ver.  19.  And  I  was  as  a  tame  lamb  that  is  led  to  the 
slaughter,  and  knew  not  that  they  plotted  designs  against  me  : 
Let  us  destroy  the  tree  with  the  fruit  thereof,  and  cut  him  off 
out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  that  his  name  may  be  no  more 
remembered.  Ver.  20.  But  Jahveh  of  hosts,  that  jndgeth 
justly,  trieth  reins  and  heart — I  shall  see  Thy  vengeance  on 
them,  for  to  Thee  have  I  confided  my  cause.  Ver.  21.  There- 
fore thus  hath  Jahveh  spoken  against  the  men  of  Anathoth, 
that  seek  after  thy  life,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  prophesy  in  the 
name  of  Jahveh,  that  thou  die  not  by  our  hand.  Ver.  22. 
Therefore  thus  hath  Jahveh  of  hosts  spoken  :  Behold,  I  will 
punish  them  ;  the  young  men  shall  die  by  the  sword,  their  sons 
and  daughters  shall  die  by  famine.  Ver.  23.  And  a  remnant 
shall  not  remain  to  them  ;  for  I  bring  evil  upon  the  men  of 
Anathoth,  the  year  of  their  visitation." 
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Jeremiah  had  not  himself  observed  the  designs  of  the  people 
of  Anathoth  against  his  life,  because  the  thing  was  carried  on 
in  secret  ;  but  the  Lord  made  it  known  to  him.  TS,  then,  sc. 
when  I  knew  nought  of  their  murderous  intent ;  cf.  ver.  19. 
"Their  doings,"  i.e.  those  done  in  secret.  Ver.  19.  *]W  C*33, 
annus  mansuetus,  a  tame  pet-lamb,  such  as  the  Arabs  used  to 
keep,  such  as  the  Hebrews  too,  2  Sam.  xii.  3,  kept:  familiar 
with  the  household,  reared  by  them  in  the  house,  that  does  not 
suspect  when  it  is  being  taken  to  be  killed.  In  like  manner 
Jeremiah  had  no  suspicion  that  his  countrymen  were' har- 
bouring evil  designs  against  him.  These  designs  are  quoted 
directly  without  ~*-N<\  The  saving  is  a  figurative  or  proverbial 
one  :  we  will  destroy  the  tree  "-""-.  This  word  is  variously 
taken.  The  ordinary  meaning,  food  for  men  and  beasts, 
usually  br  'ins   not  to   be  suitable.      And  SO   Hit/.,  wishes 

to  read  Wlj  in  its  sap  (cf.  Dent,  xxxiv.  7,  Ezek.  xxi.  B),  because 
Drp  may  mean  grain,  but  it  does  not  mean  fruit.  Nag.  justly 
remarks  against  tins  view:  What  is  here  essential  is  simply 
the  produce  of  the  tree,  furnished  for  the  use  of  man.  The 
word  of  the  prophet  was  a  food  which  they  abhorred  (cf.  ver. 
:M/>).  A  Drt  originally  meant  food,  we  here  understand  by 
it  the  edible  product  of  the  tree,  that  is,  its  fruit,  in  opposi- 
tion to  sap,  wood,  leaves.     This   interpretation  is  confirmed   by 

■.  .    ^ 
the  Arabic  :   the  Arabs  nse  both  *^sw  and  j£1  of  the  fruit  of  a 

tree,  see  ill.  in  Rosonm.  SehoL  ail  It.  I.  The  proverbial  saving 
i-  given  in  plain  words  in  the  next  clause.  We  will  cut  him 
.  the  prophet)  off.  etc. — Ver.  20.  Therefore  Jeremiah  calls 
upon  the  Lord,  as  the  righteous  judge  and  omniscient  searcher 
of  hearts,  to  punish  his  enemies.  This  verse  is  repeated  almost 
verbally  in  xx.  12,  and  in  substance  in  xvii.  10.  Who  trieth 
reins  and  heart,  and  therefore  knows  that  Jeremiah  has  done 
no  evil.  ^K^X  is  future  as  expressing  certainty  that  God  will 
interfere  to  punish  :  for  to  Him  he  has  wholly  committed  his 
cause,  ^yf^  Pi.  of  n^s.  is  taken  by  Hitz.,  Ew.,  etc.  in  the  sense 
of  iv?  *  on  Thee  have  1  rolled  over  my  cause ;  in  support  of 
this  they  adduce  Ps.  xxii.  9,  xxxvii.  5,  Prov.  xvi.  3,  as  parallel 
passages.  It  is  true  that  this  interpretation  can  be  vindicated 
grammatically,   for  W>3  might  have  assumed  the   form  of  m 
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(Ew.  5  121,  a).  But  the  passages  quoted  are  not  at  all  decisive, 
since  Jeremiah  very  frequently  gives  a  new  sense  to  quotations 
by  making  slight  alterations  on  them  ;  and  in  the  passage  cited 
we  read  3n  n«  »|.  We  therefore  adhere,  with  Grot,  and  Eos., 
to  the  usual  meaning  of  nfo ;  understanding  that  in  making 
known  there  is  included  the  idea  of  entrusting,  a  force  su^t 

isted  by  the  construction  with  S>K  instead  of  h.  nn  controversy 
cause.— The  prophet  declares  God's  vengeance  to  the  .insti- 
gators of  the  plots  against  his  life,  vers.  21-23.  The  intro- 
ductory formula  in  ver.  21  is  repeated  in  ver.  22,  on  account  of 
the  long  intervening  parenthesis.  "That  thou  diest  not "  is 
introduced  by  the  ]  of  consecution.  The  punishment  is  to  fall 
upon  the  entire  population  of  Anathoth  ;  on  the  young  men 
of  military  age  (^Tinii),  a  violent  death  in  war;  on  the  chil- 
dren, death  by  famine  consequent  on  the  siege.  Even  though 
all  had  not  had  a  share  in  the  complot,  yet  were  they  at  heart 
just  as  much  alienated  from  God  and  ill-disposed  towards  His 
w  owl.  -  Year  of  their  visitation  "  is  still  dependent  on  "  bring.'' 
This  construction  is  simpler  than  taking  rUB*  for  accus.  adverb., 
both  here  and  in  xxiii.  12. 

Chap.  xii.  1-6.  The  prophet's  displeasure  at  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked, — The  enmity  experienced  by  Jeremiah  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen  at  Anathoth  excites  his  displeasure  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  who  thrive  and  live  with  immunity, 
lie  therefore  begins  to  expostulate  with  God,  and  demands 
from  God's  righteousness  that  they  be  cut  off  out  of  the  land 
(vers.  1-4)  ;  whereupon  the  Lord  reproves  him  for  this  outburst 
of  ill-nature  and  impatience  by  telling  him  that  he  must  patiently 
endure  still  worse. — This  section,  the  connection  of  which  with 
the  preceding  is  unmistakeable,  shows  by  a  concrete  instance 
the  utter  corruptness  of  the  people;  and  it  has  been  included 
in  the  prophecies  because  it  sets  before  us__tha_great,ness._Qf 
GodVlcmg-sjxffe^  destruction. 

Ver.  1.  "  Righteous  art  Thou,  Jahveh,  if  I  contend  with 
Thee  ;  yet  will  I  plead  with  Thee  in  words.  Wherefore  doth  the 
way  of  the  wicked  prosper,  are  all  secure  that  deal  faithlessly  \ 
Ver.  2.  Thou  hast  planted  them,  yea,  they  have  taken  root ; 
grow,  yea,  bring  forth  fruit.  Near  art  Thou  in  their  mouth, 
yet  far  from  their  reins.     Ver.  3.  But  Thou,  Jahveh,  knowest 
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me,  seest  me,  and  triest  mine  heart  toward  Thee.  Tear  them 
away  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  devote  them  for  a  day  of 
slaughter.  Ver.  4.  How  long  is  the  earth  to  mourn  and  the 
herb  of  the  field  to  wither?  For  the  wickedness  of  them  that 
dwell  therein,  gone  are  cattle  and  fowl ;  for  they  say  :  He  B< 
not  our  end. — Ver.  5.  If  with  the  footmen  thou  didst  run  and 
they  wearied  thee,  how  couldst  thou  contend  with  the  horses? 
and  if  thou  trustest  in  the  land  of  peace,  how  wilt  thou  do  in 
the  glory  of  Jordan  .  \  :.  6.  For  even  thy  brethren  and  thy 
father's  house,  even   they   are   faithless   towards  th  L,  they 

call  after  thee  with  full  voice.  Believe  them  not,  though  they 
speak  friendly  to  thee.'' 

The  prophet's  complaint  begins  by  acknowledging  :  Thou  art 
righteous,  Lord,  if  1  would  dispute  with  Thee,  i.e.  would  accuse 

Thee  of  injustice.  I  could  convict  Thee  of  no  wrong;  Thou 
wouldst  appear  righteous  and  prove  Thyself  in  the  right.  Ps. 
li.  6;  Job  ix.  2ff.  With  ^  comes  in  a  limitation:  only  he 
will  speak  pleas  of   right,  maintain  a  suit  with  Jahveh,  will  set 

before  Him  something  that  seems  incompatible  with  God's 
justice,  namely  the  question  :  Why  the  way  of  the  wicked 
pr  why  they  that  aet  faithlessly  are  in  and  comfort  I 

On  this  cf.  dob  x.\i.  7  i'i\,  where   Job  sets   forth   at  length   the 

Qtradiction  between  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the 
justice  of  God's  providence.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  the 
course   of   their  life,   their   conduct.       God    has   planted    them, 

.  has  placed  them  in  their  circumstances  of  life;  like  a  tree 
they  have  struck  root  into  the  ground;  ti  on,  i.e.  grow, 

and  bear  fruit,  i.e.  their  undertakings  succeed,  although  they 
have  God  in  their  mouth  only,  not  in  their  heart. — Ver.  3.  To 
show  that  he  has  cause  for  his  question,  Jeremiah  appeals  to 
the  omniscience  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  God  knows  him, 
tries  his  heart,  and  therefore  knows  how  it  is  disposed  towards 
Himself  (^X  belongs  to  *3?,  the  UK  indicating  the  relation — 
here,  viz.,  fidelity — in  which  the  heart  stands  to  God  ;  cf.  2  Sam. 
xvi.  17).  Thus  God  knows  that  in  his  heart  there  is  no  un- 
faithfulness, and  that  he  maintains  to  God  an  attitude  alto- 
gether other  than  that  of  those  hypocrites  who  have  God  on 
their  lips  only  ;  and  knows  too  the  enmity  which,  without  hav- 
ing provoked  it,  he  experiences.     How  then  comes   it  about 
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ones 


that  with  the  prophet  it  goes  ill,  while  with  those  faithless  w 
it  goes  well  !      God,  as  the  righteous  God,  must  remove  this 
<•-ntnul.ct.on.      And  so  his  request  concludes  :   Tear  them  out 
-:  of  the  tearing  out  of  roots,  Ezek.  xvii.  9)  ;  here  Hiph.  with 
the  same  force  (pointing  hack  to  the  metaphor  of  their  hein<r 
rooted,  ver.  2),   implying  total  destruction.      Hence  also  the 
illustration  :  as  sheep,  that  are  dragged  away  out  of  the  flock  to 
be  slaughtered.     Devote  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter,  like 
annuals  devoted  to  sacrifice.— Ver.  4  gives  the  motive  of  his 
prayer:   How  Ion-  shall  the  earth  suffer  from  the  wickedness 
of  these  hypocrites?  he  visited  with  drought  and  dearth  for 
their  sins?     This  question  is  not  be  taken  as  a  complaint  that 
G    I  is  punishing  without  end  ;  Hitz.  so  takes  it,  and  then  pro- 
poses to  delete  it  as  being  out  of  all  connection  in  sense  with 
ver.  3  or  ver.  5.     It  is  a  complaint  because  of  the  continuance 
ot  God's  chastisements,  drawn  down  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
apostates,   which   are  bringing  the    land  to  utter  ruin.      The 
mourning  0f  the  land  and  the  withering  of  the  herb  is  a  conse- 
quence of  great  drought ;  and  the  drought  is  a  divine  chastise- 
ment :  cf.  iii.  3,  v.  24  if.,  xiv.  2  ff.,  etc.  ^But  this  falls  not  only 
on  the  unfaithful,  but  upon  the  godly  too,  and  even  the  beasts, 
cattle,  and  birds  suffer  from  it ;  and  so  the  innocent  alon^  with 
the  guilty.     There  seems  to  be  injustice  in  this.     To  put  an 
end  to  this  injustice,  to  rescue  the  innocent  from  the   curse 
brought  by  the  wickedness  of  the  ungodly,  the  prophet  seeks 
the  destruction  of  the  wicked.      HDD,  to  be  swept  away.     The 
3d   pers.  fern.  sing,  with  the  plural  ni— ,  as  in  Joel  i.  20  and 
often  ;  cf.  Ew.  §  317,  a.  Gesen.  §  146,  3.     "  They  that   dwell 
therein  "   are   inhabitants  of  the  land   at  large,   the  ungodly 
multitude  of  the  people,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  last  clause : 
they  say,  He  will  not  see  our  end.     The  sense  of  these  words 
is  determined  by  the  subject.      Many  follow  the  LXX.  (ovk 
oyjreTcu  6  @eo?  68ovs  rjfiwv)  and  refer  the  seeing  to  God.     God 
will  not  see  their  end,  i.e.-  will  not  trouble  Himself  about  it 
(Schnur.,  Ros.,  and  others),  or  will  not  pay  any  heed  to  their 
future  fate,  so  that  they  may  do  all  they  choose  unpunished 
(Ew.).     But  to  this  Graf  has  justly  objected,  that  ns"),  in  all 
the  passages  that  can  be  cited  fortius  sense  of  the  word,  is  used 
only  of  that  which  God  sees,  regards  as  already  present,  never 
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of  that  which  is  future.  "He  sees"  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
prophet.  Of  him  the  ungodly  say,  he  shall  not  see  their  end, 
because  they  intend  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  (Hitz.)  ;  or 
better,  in  a  less  special  sense,  they  ridicule  the  idea  that  his 
prophecies  will  be  fulfilled,  and  say :  lie  shall  not  see  our  end, 
because  his  threatening*  will  not  come  to  pass. 

In  vers.  5  and  6  the  Lord  so  answers  the  prophet's  complaint 
a-  to  reprove  his  impatience,  by  intimating  that  he  will  have 
to  endure  still  worse.  Both  parts  of  ver.  5  are  of  the  nature 
of  proverbs.  It'  even  the  race  with  footmen  made  him  weary, 
how  will  lie  he  able  to  compete  with  horses  I  rnr.n  here  and  xxii. 
15,  a  Tiph.,  Aramaic  form  for  Hiph..  arising  by  the  hardening 
of  the  n  mto  n — cf .  Hoe.  xi.  3,  and  Ew.  §  122,  a— rival,  vie  with. 

Tl  il)  exhibits  the  Contrast  en  tasks  of  smaller  and 

greater  difficulty,  applied  to  the  prophet's  relation  to  his  enemies. 
What  Jeremiah  had  to  suffer  from  his  countrymen  at  Ana- 

thoth  NNas  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  malign  assaults  that 
vet  awaited  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  The  second 
mparison  conveys  the  same  thought,  but  with  a  clearer  inti- 
mation of  the  dangers  the  prophet  will  undergo.  If  thou 
puttesl  thy  trust  in  a  peaceful  land,  there  alone  countest  on 
living  in  peace  and  safety,  how  wilt  thou  bear  thyself  in  the 
glory  of  Jordan  I  The  latter  phrase  does  not  mean  the  swelling 
of  Jordan,  its  high  Hood,  SO  as  that  we  should,  with  Umbr.  and 
Ew.,  have  here  to  think  of  the  danger  arising  from  a  great  and 
sudden  inundation.  It  is  the  strip  of  land  along  the  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  thickly  overgrown  v\ith  shrubs,  trees,  and  tall  reeds, 
the  lower  valley,  flooded  when  the  river  was  swollen,  where 
lions  had  their  haunt,  as  in  the  reedy  thickets  of  the  Euphrates. 
IT.  v.  Schubert,  Reue,  iii.  S.  82  ;  Robins.  BibL  U>  searches  in 
Palestine,  i.  •  1  Pkys,  G    jr.  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  147. 

The  u  pride  of  the  Jordan"  is  therefore  mentioned  in  xlix. 
19,  1.  44,  Zech.  xi.  3,  as  the  haunt  of  lions,  and  comes  before 
us  here  as  a  region  where  men's  lives  were  in  danger.  The 
point  of  the  comparison  is  accordingly  this  :  Thy  case  up  till 
this  time  is,  in  spite  of  the  onsets  thou  hast  borne,  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  sojourn  in  a  peaceful  land  ;  but  thou  shalt  come  into 
much  sorer  case,  where  thou  shalt  never  for  a  moment  be  sure 
of  thy  life.      To  illustrate  this,  he  is  told  in  ver.  6  that  his 
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near  rod  those  dwelling  under  the  same  roof,  will 

behave  unfaithfully  towards  him.  They  will  cry  behind  him 
plena  Jerome  ;  cf.  tt^D  W")j?,  jv.  5),     They  will  cry 

after  him,  *•  as  one  cries  when  pursuing  a  thief  or  murderer" 
(Gr.)«  Perfectly  apposite  is  therefore  Luther's  translation: 
They  set  up  a  hue  and  cry  after  thee.  These  words  are  not 
meant  to  be  literally  taken,  but  convey  the  thought,  that  even 
his  nearest  friends  will  persecute  him  as  a  malefactor.  It  is 
therefore  a  perverse  design  that  seeks  to  find  the  distinction 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Anathoth  and  the  brethren  and 
housemates,  in  a  contrast  between  the  priests  and  the  blood- 
relations.  Although  Anathoth  was  a  city  of  the  priests,  the 
men  of  Anathoth  need  not  have  been  all  priests,  since  these 
cities  were  not  exclusively  occupied  by  priests. — In  this  reproof 
of  the  prophet  there  lies  not  merely  the  truth  that  much  sorer 
suffering  yet  awaits  him,  but  the  truth  besides,  that  the  people's 
faithlessness  and  wiekedness  towards  God  and  men  will  yet 
grow  greater,  ere  the  judgment  of  destruction  fall  upon  Judah  ; 
lor  the  divine  long-suffering  is  not  yet  exhausted,  nor  has  un- 
godliness vet  fairly  reached  its  highest  point,  so  that  the  final 
destruction  must  straightway  be  carried  out.  But  judgment 
will  not  tarry  long.  This  thought  is  carried  on  in  what 
follows. 

\  ers.  7-17.  The  execution  of  the  judgment  on  Judah  and  its 
enemies. — As  to  this  passage,  which  falls  into  two  strophes,  vers. 
7-13  and  vers.  14-17,  Hitz.,  Graf,  and  others  pronounce  that 
it  stands  in  no  kind  of  connection  with  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes. The  connection  of  the  two  strophes  with  one  another 
is,  however,  allowed  by  these  commentators ;  while  Eichh.  and 
Dahler  hold  vers.  14-17  to  be  a  distinct  oracle,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Zedekiah,  or  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  Jehoiakim. 
These  views  are  bound  up  with  an  incorrect  conception  of  the 
contents  of  the  passage, — to  which  in  the  first  place  we  must 
accordingly  direct  our  attention. 

Yer.  7.  "I  have  forsaken  mine  house,  cast  out  mine  heritage, 
given  the  beloved  of  my  soul  into  the  hand  of  its  enemies. 
Yer.  8.  Mine  heritarje  is  become  unto  me  as  a  lion  in  the  forest, 
it  hath  lifted  up  its  voice  against  me ;  therefore  have  I  hated 
it.     Yer.  9.   Is  mine  heritage  to  me  a  speckled  vulture,  that 
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vultures  arc  round  about  it  ?  Come,  gather  all  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  bring  them  to  devour  !  Ver.  10.  Many  shepherds 
have  destroyed  my  vineyard,  have  trodden  down  my  ground, 
have  made  the  plot  of  my  pleasure  a  desolate  wilderness. 
Ver.  11.  They  have  made  it  a  desolation  ;  it  mourneth  around 
me  desolate;  desolated  is  the  whole  land,  because  none  laid  it  to 
heart.  Ver.  12.  On  all  the  bare-peaked  heights  in  the  wilder- 
ness are  spoilers  come ;  for  a  sword  <-;'  Jahveh's  devours  from 
one  end  of  the  land  unto  the  other  :  no  peace  to  all  flesh. 
Ver.  13.  They  have?  sown  wheat  and  reaped  thorns;  they  have 
worn  themselves  weary  and  accomplished  nothing.  So  then 
ye  shall  be  put  to  shame  for  your  produce,  beeause  of  the  hot 
anger  of  Jahveh." 

Ver.  11.  u  Thus  saith  Jahveh  against  all  mine  evil  neigh- 
bour':, that  touch  the  heritage  which   1    have  given  unto  my 

pie  [srael  :  Behold,  I  pluck  them  out  of  their  land,  and  the 
house  of  Judah  will  I  pluck  out  of  their  midst.  Ver.  1  5.  But 
after  I  have  plucked  them  out,  I  will  pity  them  again,  and 
bring  them  back,  each  to  his  heritage,  and  each  into  his 
land.  Ver.  16.  And  it  shall  be,  if  they  will  learn  the  ways  of 
my  people,  to  swear  by  mv  name  :  As  Jahveh  livoth,  as  they 
have  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Baal,  then  they  shall  be 
built  in  the  midst  of  my  j >eople.  Ver.  17.  But  if  they  hear! 
not,  I  will  pluck  up  such  a  nation,  utterly  destroying  it,  saith 
Jahveh.*' 

Hitz.  and  Graf,  in  opposition  to  other  commentators,  will 
have  the  stroph<  .  7    13,  to  be  taken  not  as  prophecy,  but 

a  lament  on  the  devastation  which  Judah,  after  Jehoiakim's 
defection  from  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
had  suffered  through  the  war  of  spoliation  undertaken  against 
insurgent  Judah  bv  those  neighbouring  nations  that  had  main- 
tained  their  allegiance  to  Chaldean  supremacy,  2  Kings  xxiv. 
2  f.  In  support  of  this,  Gr.  appeals  to  the  use  throughout  of 
unconnected  perfects,  and  to  the  prophecy,  ver.  14  ff.,  joined 
with  this  description;  which,  he  says,  shows  that  it  is  something 
complete,  existing,  which  is  described,  a  state  of  affairs  on  which 
the  prophecy  is  based.  For  although  the  prophet,  viewing  the 
future  with  the  eyes  of  a  seer  as  a  thing  present,  often  describes 
it  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place,  yet,  he  says,  the  context  easily 
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enables  as  in  Buch  a  case  to  recognise  the  description  as  pro- 
phetic, which,  ace.  to  Graf,  is  not  the  case  here.    This  argument 
is   void  of  all    force.     To  show  that  the  use  of  unconnected 
perfects   proves   nothing,   it  is   sufficient    to  note  that  such 
perfects  are  used  in  ver.  6,  where  Ilitz.  and  Gr.  take  ^3  and 
**Oj3  as  prophetic.    So  with  the  perfects  in  ver.  7.    The  context 
demands  this.      For  though  no  particle  attaches  ver.  7  to  what 
precedes,  yet,  as  Graf  himself  alleges  against  Hitz.,  it  is  shown 
by  the   lack  of  any  heading  that  the  fragment  (vers.  7-13)  is 
"  not   a   special,   originally  independent  oracle  ;"    and  just  as 
clearly,    that    it   can    by  no   means    be   (as  Gr.   supposes)  an 
appendix,  stuck  on  to  the  preceding  in  a  purely  external  and 
accidental  fashion.      These  assumptions  are  disproved  by  the 
contents  of  the  fragment,  which  are  simply  an  expansion  of  the 
threat  of   expulsion  from  their   inheritance  conveyed   to   the 
people  already  in  xi.  14-17  ;  an  expansion  which  not  merely 
points  back  to  xi.  14-17,  but  which  most  aptly  attaches  itself 
to   the   reproof  given   to   the  prophet   for  his  complaint  that 
judgment  on  the  ungodly  was  delayed  (xii.  1-6)  ;  since  it  dis- 
closes to  the  prophet  God's  designs  in  regard  to  His  people,  and 
teaches  that  the  judgment,  though  it  may  be  delayed,  will  not 
be  withheld. — Vers.  7  ff.  contain  sayings  of  God,  not  of  the 
prophet,  who  had  left  his  house  in  Anathoth,  as  Zwingli  and 
Bugenhagen  thought.     The  perfects  are  prophetic,  i.e.  intimate 
the  divine  decree  already  determined  on,  whose  accomplishment 
is  irrevocably  fixed,  and  will  certainly  by  and  by  take  place. 
"  My  house  "  is  neither  the  temple  nor  the  land  inhabited  by 
Israel,  in  support  whereof  appeal  is  unjustly  made  to  passages 
like  Hos.  viii.  1,  ix.  15,  Ezek.  viii.  12,  ix.  9  ;  but,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  parallel   "  mine  heritage,"  taken  in  connection 
with  what  is  said  of  the  heritage  in  ver.  8,  and  by  "  the  beloved 
of  my  soul,"  ver.  7,  means  the  people  of  Israel,  or  Judah  as  the 
existing  representative  of  the  people  of  God  (house  =  family) ; 
see  on  Hos.  viii.  1.    'rtarj  —  ni?m  Dy,  Deut.  iv.  20,  cf.  Isa.  xlvii. 
6,  xix.  25.     rmT,  object  of  my  soul's  love,  cf.  xi.  15.     This 
appellation,  too,  cannot  apply  to  the  land,  but  to  the  people  of 
Israel. — Ver.  8  contains  the  reason  why  Jahveh  gives  up  His 
people  for  a  prey.     It  has  behaved  to  God  like  a  lion,  i.e.  has 
opposed  Him  fiercely  like  a  furious  beast.     Therefore  He  must 
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withdraw  His  love.  To  give  with  the  voice  =  to  lift  up  the 
voice,  as  in  Ps.  xlvi.  7,  lxviii.  34.  "  Hate"  is  a  stronger  ex- 
pression for  the  withdrawal  of  love,  shown  by  delivering  Israel 
into  the  hand  of  its  enemies,  as  in  Mai.  i.  3.  There  is  no 
reason  for  taking  *H«?.^  as  inchoative  (Ilitz.,  I  learned  to  hate 
it).  The  "  hating"  is  explained  fully  in  the  following  verses. 
In  ver.  9  the  meaning  of  JA33f  DU?n  is  disputed.  In  all  other 
places  where  it  occurs  B'V  means  a  bird  of  prey,  cf.  Isa.  xlvi. 
11,  or  collective,  birds  of  prey,  Gen.  xv.  11,  Isa.  xviii.  6.    V^>', 

iii  the  Rabbinical  Ileb.   the  hyaena,   like   the   Arabic  £_j^  or 

it    <~  ' 

ww.    So  the  LXX.  have  rendered  it ;  and  so,  too,  many  recent 

comm.,  <  .</.  Gesen.  in  thes.  But  with  this  the  asyndeton  by 
way  of  connection  with  D$  does  not  well  consist:  is  a  bird  of 
prey,  a  hyaena,  mine  heritage  1  On  this  ground  Boch.  (Meroz. 
ii.  p.  L76,  ed.  Uos.)  sought  to  make  good  the  claim  of  D?P  to 
mean  u  beast  of  prey,"  but  without  proving  his  case.  Nor  is 
there  in  biblical  lb •!>.  any  sure  ease  for  gOJf  in  the  meaning  of 
hyena  ;  and  the  Rabbinical  usage  would  appear  to  be  founded 
on  this  interpretation  of  the  word  in  the  passage  before  us.    JQ¥, 

rj^,  means  dip,  hence  dye  ;   and  so  IOV,  Judg.  v.  30,  is  dyed 

materials,   in   plur.   parti-coloured   clothes.      To   this   meaning 

Jerome,  Svr.,   and  Targ.    have   adhered  in    the   present  case; 

Jerome    gives    avis    discolor,   whence  Luther's    der    sprincldujt 

Vogel;  Chr.  B.  Mich.,  avis  colorata.     So,  and  rightly,  Hitz., 

Ew.,  Graf,  Nag.  The  prophet  alludes  to  the  well-known  fact 
of  natural  history,  that  u  whenever  a  strange-looking  bird  is 
en  amongst  the  others,  whether  it  be  an  owl  of  the  night 
amidst  the  birds  of  day,  or  a  bird  of  gay,  variegated  plumage 
amidst  those  of  duskier  hue,  the  others  pursue  the  unfamiliar 
intruder  with  loud  cries  and  unite  in  attacking  it."  Hitz., 
with  reference  to  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  28,  Sueton.  Cces.  81,  and 
Plin.  Hist  N.  x.  19.  The  question  is  the  expression  of  amaze- 
ment, and  is  assertory.  *?  is  dat.  etJdc,  intimating  sympathetic 
participation  (Nag.),  and  not  to  be  changed,  with  Gr.,  into  "?. 
The  next  clause  is  also  a  question  :  are  birds  of  prey  round 
about  it  (mine  heritage),  so.  to  plunder  it?     This,  too,  is  meant 
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to  convey  affirmation.     With  it  is  connected  the  summons  to 

the  boasts  of  prey  to  gather  round  Judah  to  devour  it.  The 
words  here  come  from  Isa.  lvi.  9.  The  beasts  are  emblem  for 
enemies.  WU1  is  not  first  mode  or  perfect  (Hitz.),  but  imperat., 
contracted  from  l^Wl,  as  in  Isa.  xxi.  14.  The  same  thought 
IS,  in  ver.  10,  carried  on  under  a  figure  that  is  more  directly 
expressive  of  the  matter  in  hand.  The  perfects  in  vers.  10-12 
are  once  more  prophetic.  The  shepherds  who  (along  with 
their  Hocks,  of  course)  destroy  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  are 
the  kings  of  the  heathen,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  kings 
subject  to  him,  with  their  warriors.  The  "  destroying"  is 
expanded  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  figure  ;  and' here  we 
must  not  fail  to  note  the  cumulation  of  the  words  and  the 
climax  thus  produced.  They  tread  down  the  plot  of  ground, 
turn  the  precious  plot  into  a  howling  wilderness.  With  "  plot 
of  my  pleasure"  cf.  'U1  ."Ron  ps,  hi.  19. 

In  ver.  11  the  emblematical  shepherds  are  brought  forward 
in  the  more  direct  form  of  enemy,  no^,  he  (the  enemy 
"  they"  impersonal)  has  changed  it  (the  plot  of  ground)  into 
desolation.  It  mourneth  vjf,  round  about  me,  desolated. 
Spoilers  are  come  on  all  the  bare-topped  hills  of  the  desert. 
"i^"P  is  the  name  for  such  parts  of  the  country  as  wrere  suited 
only  for  rearing  and  pasturing  cattle,  like  the  so-called  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A  sword  of  the 
Lord's  (i.e.  the  war  sent  by  Jahveh,  cf.  xxv.  29,  vi.  25)  devours 
the  whole  land  from  end  to  end;  cf.  xxv.  33.  "All  flesh  "  is 
limited  by  the  context  to  all  flesh  in  the  land  of  Judah.  Tf3 
in  the  sense  of  Gen.  vi.  12,  sinful  mankind;  here:  the  whole 
sinful  population  of  Judah.  For  them  there  is  no  Bw?  welfare 
or  peace. — Ver.  13.  They  reap  the  contrary  of  what  they  have 
sowed.  The  words  :  wheat  they  have  sown,  thorns  they  reap, 
are  manifestly  of  the  nature  of  a  saw  or  proverb  ;  certainly  not 
merely  with  the  force  of  meliora  exspectaverant  et  venenuit 
pessima  (Jerome)  ;  for  sowing  corresponds  not  to  hoping  or 
expecting,  but  to  doing  and  undertaking.  Their  labour  brings 
them  the  reverse  of  what  they  aimed  at  or  sought  to  attain. 
To  understand  the  words  directly  of  the  failure  of  the  crop,  as 
Yen.,  Ros.,  Hitz.,  Graf,  Nag.  prefer  to  do,  is  fair  neither  to 
text  nor  context.     To  reap  thorns  is  not  —  to  have  a  bad  har- 
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vest  by  reason  of  drought,  blight,  or  the  ravaging  of  enemies. 
The  seed :  wheat,  the  noblest  grain,  produces  thorns,  the  very 
opposite  of  available  fruit.  And  the  context,  too,  excludes  the 
thought  of  agriculture  and  "  literal  harvesting."  The  thought 
that  the  crop  turned  out  a  failure  would  be  a  very  lame  ter- 
mination to  a  description  of  how  the  whole  land  was  ravaged 
from  end  to  end  by  the  sword  of  the  Lord.  The  verse  forms  a 
conclusion  which  sums  up  the  threatening  of  vers.  7-12,  to  the 
effect  that  the  people's  sinful  ongoings  will  bring  them  sore 
suffering,  instead  of  the  good  fortune  they  hoped  for.  WD, 
they  have  worn  themselves  out,  exhausted  their  strength,  and 
lured  no  profit.  Thus  shall  ye  be  put  to  shame  for  your  pro- 
duce, ignotninously  disappointed  in  your  hopes  for  the  issue  of 

your  labour. 

\        .1117.  The  spoilers  of  the  Lord's  heritage  are  also  to 
be   carried  off  out  of  their  land;   but  after  they,  like  Judah, 
have  been  punished,  the  Lord  will  have  pity  on  them,  and  will 
bring  them   back  one  and  all  into  their  own  land.     And  if  the 
heathen,  who   now  seduce  the   people  of  God  to  idolatry,  learn 
the  w.ivs  of  God's  people  and  be  converted  to  the  Lord,  they 
shall  receive  citizenship  amongst  God's  people  and  be  built  up 
amongst    them  ;   but  if   they  will  not  do  so,  they  shall  be  extir- 
pated.    Thus  will  the  Lord  manifest  Himself  before  the  whole 
earth    as   righteous  judge,  and   through   judgment  secure   the 
d   not  only  of    Lrael,   but  of  the   heathen   peoples  too.     By 
thi»  discovery  of   His  world-plan  the  Lord  makes  so  complete  a 
reply  to  the  prophet's  murmuring  concerning  the  prosperity  of 
the  ungodly  (vert.   1-6),  that  from  it  may  clearly  be  seen  the 
justice  of    <>    I's   government  on   earth.     Viewed   thus,  both 
raphes  of  the  passage   before  us  (vers.  7-17)  connect  them- 
selves singularly  well  with  vers.  1-6.— Ver.  14.  The  evil  neigh- 
bours that  lay 'hands  on  Jahveh's  heritage  are  the  neighbour- 
ing   heathen    nations,    the    Edomites,    Moabites,   Ammonites, 
Philistines,   and  Syrians.      It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
this  threatening  has  special  reference  to  the  event  related  in 
2  Kinns  xxiv.  '2,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim. 
These  nations  were  always  endeavouring  to  assault  Israel,  and 
made  use   of    every  opportunity   that    seemed    favourable   for 
waging  war  against  them  and  subjugating  them;  and  not  for 
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the  first  time  during  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  which 
time  it  was  indeed  that  they  suffered  the  punishment  here  pro- 
nounced, of  being  carried  away  into  exile.      The  neighbours 

are  brought  up  here  simply  as  representatives  of  the  heathen 
nations,  and  what  is  said  of  them  is  true  for  all  the  heathen. 
The  transition  to  the  first  person  in  *MB>  is  like  that  in  xiv.  15. 
Jahveh  is  possessor  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  so  the  adjoining 
peoples  are  His  neighbours.  3  MJ,  to  touch  as  an  enemy,  to 
attack,  cf.  Zech.  ii.  12.  I  pluck  the  house  of  Judah  out  of 
their  midst,  i.e.  the  midst  of  the  evil  neighbours.  This  is 
understood  by  most  commentators  of  the  carrying  of  Judah 
into  captivity,  since  B>ru  cannot  be  taken  in  two  different  senses 
in  the  two  corresponding  clauses.  For  this  word  used  of 
deportation,  cf.  1  Kings  xiv.  15.  "Them,"  ver.  15,  refers  to 
the  heathen  peoples.  After  they  have  been  carried  forth  of 
their  land  and  have  received  their  punishment,  the  Lord  will 
again  have  compassion  upon  them,  and  will  bring  back  each  to 
its  inheritance,  its  land.  Here  the  restoration  of  Judah,  the 
people  of  God,  is  assumed  as  a  thing  of  course  (cf.  ver.  1G  and 
xxxii.  37,  44,  xxxiii.  26).— Ver.  16.  If  then  the  heathen  learn 
the  ways  of  the  people  of  God.  What  we  are  to  understand 
by  this  is  clear  from  the  following  infinitive  clause  :  to  swear 
in  the  name  of  Jahveh,  viz.  if  they  adopt  the  worship  of 
Jahveh  (for  swearing  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal 
utterances  of  a  religious  confession).  If  they  do  so,  then  shall 
they  be  built  in  the  midst  of  God's  people,  i.e.  incorporated 
with  it,  and  along  with  it  favoured  and  blessed. — Ver.  17.  But 
they  who  hearken  not,  namely,  to  the  invitation  to  take  Jahveh 
as  the  true  God,  these  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.  12^  ^nJ, 
so  to  pluck  them  out  that  they  may  perish.  The  promise  is 
Messianic,  cf.  xvi.  19,  Isa.  lvi.  6  f.,  Mic.  iv.  1-4,  etc.,  inasmuch 
as  it  points  to  the  end  of  God's  way  with  all  nations. 

Chap.  xiii.  The  humiliation  of  Judah's  tribe. — The 
first  section  of  this  chapter  contains  a  symbolical  action  which 
sets  forth  the  corruptness  of  Judah  (vers.  1-11),  and  shows  in 
figurative  language  howT  the  Lord  will  bring  Judah's  haughti- 
ness to  nothing  (vers.  12-14).  Upon  the  back  of  this  comes 
the  warning  to  repent,  and  the  threatening  addressed  to  the 
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kino;  and  queen,  that  the  crown  shall  fall  from  their  head,  that 
Judah  shall  be  carried  captive,  and  Jerusalem  dishonoured,  be- 
cause of  their  disgraceful  idolatry  (vers.  15-27). 

Vers.  1-11.  The  spoilt  girdle, — Ver.  1.  "Thus  spake  Jahveh 
unto  me :  Go  and  buy  thee  a  linen  girdle,  and  put  it  upon  thy 
loins,  but  into  the  water  thou  shalt  not  bring  it.  Ver.  2.  So  I 
bought  the  girdle,  according  to  the  word  of  Jahveh,  and  put 
it  upon  my  loins.  Ver.  3.  Then  came  the  word  of  Jahveh  to 
me  the  second  time,  saving  :  Ver.  4.  Take  the  girdle  which 
thou  hast  bought,  which  is  upon  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  go  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  hide  it  there  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  Ver.  5. 
So  I  went  and  hid  it,  as  Jahveh  had  commanded  me.  Ver.  6. 
And  it  came  to  pa<s  after  many  days,  that  Jahveh  said  unto 
me:  Arise,  go  to  the  Euphrates,  and  bring  thence  the  girdle 
which  1  commanded  thee  to  hide  there.  Ver.  7.  And  1  went 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  digged,  and  took  the  girdle  from  the 
place  where  I  had  hid  it  ;  and,  behold,  the  girdle  was  marred, 
was  Lr<>"d  for  nothing.  Ver.  8.  And  the  word  of  Jahveh  came 
to  me,  saying:  Ver.  9.  Thus  hath  Jahveh  said,  After  this 
manner  will  I  mar  the  pride  of  Judah,  the  great  pride  of  Jeru- 
salem. Ver.  10.  This  evil  people,  which  refuse  to  hear  my 
words,  which  walk  in  the  stubbornness  of  their  heart,  and  walk 
after  other  gods,  to  them  and  to  worship  them,  it  shall  l)e 

as  this  girdle  which  is  good  for  nothing.  Ver.  11.  For  as  the 
girdle  cleaves  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  1  caused  to  cleave 
unto  me  the  whole  house  of  Israel  and  the  whole  house  of 
Judah,  Baith  Jahveh  ;  that  it  might  be  to  me  for  a  people  and 
for  a  name,  for  a  praise  and  for  an  ornament;  but  they 
hearkened  n< 

With  regard  to  the  symbolical  action  imposed  on  the  pro- 
phet and  performed  by  him,  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
thing  took  place  in  outward  reality,  or  was  only  an  occurrence 
in  the  spirit,  in  the  inward  vision.  The  first  view  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  wording  of  the  passage,  namely,  the  twice  re- 
peated account  of  the  prophet's  journey  to  the  Phrat  on  the 
strength  of  a  twice  repeated  divine  command.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  found  very  improbable  that  "  Jeremiah 
should  twice  have  made  a  journey  to  the  Euphrates,  merely  to 
prove  that  a  linen  girdle,  if  it  lie  long  in  the  damp,  becomes 
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spoilt,  a  thing  lie  could  have  done  much  nearer  home,  and  which 
besides  everybody  knew  without  experiment"  (Graf).  On  this 
ground  Etos.,  Graf,  etc,  hold  the  matter  for  a  parable  or  an 
allegorical  tale.  Bat  this  view  depends  for  support  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  the  specification  of  the  Euphrates  is 
of  no  kind  of  importance  for  the  matter  in  hand;  whereas  the 
contrary  may  he  gathered  from  the  four  times  repeated  men- 
tion of  the  place.  Nor  is  anything  proved  against  the  real 
performance  of  God's  command  by  the  remark,  that  the  journey 
thither  and  back  on  both  occasions  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  matter  of  crossing  a  field.  The  Bible  writers  are  wont  to 
set  forth  such  external  matters  in  no  very  circumstantial  way. 
And  the  great  distance  of  the  Euphrates — about  250  miles — 
gives  us  no  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  narrative  as 
we  have  it  before  us,  pointing  as  it  does  to  a  literal  and  real 
carrving  out  of  God's  command,  and  to  relegate  the  matter  to 
the  inward  region  of  spiritual  vision,  or  to  take  the  narrative 
for  an  allegorical  tale. — Still  less  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  name,  such  as,  after  Bochart's 
example,  have  been  attempted  by  Ven.,  Hitz.,  and  Ew.  The 
assertion  that  the  Euphrates  is  called  rns  1H3  everywhere  else, 
including  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  6,  10,  loses  its  claim  to  conclusiveness 
from  the  fact  that  the  prefaced  "liTj  is  omitted  in  Gen.  ii.  14, 
Jer.  Ii.  63.  And  even  Ew.  observes,  that  "fifty  years  later  a 
prophet  understood  the  word  of  the  Euphrates  at  li.  63."  Now 
even  if  li.  63  had  been  written  by  another  prophet,  and  fifty 
years  later  (which  is  not  the  case,  see  on  chap.  1.  ff.),  the 
authority  of  this  prophet  would  suffice  to  prove  every  other 
interpretation  erroneous;  even  although  the  other  attempts  at 
interpretation  had  been  more  than  the  merest  fancies.  Ew. 
remarks,  "  It  is  most  amazing  that  recent  scholars  (Hitz.  with 
Ven.  and  Dahl.)  could  seriously  come  to  adopt  the  conceit  that 
H"J3  is  one  and  the  same  with  TT&X  (Gen.  xlviii.  7),  and  so  with 
Bethlehem;"  and  what  he  says  is  doubly  relevant  to  his  own 

rendering.  TT\B,  he  says,  is  either  to  be  be  understood  like  c^y, 
of  fresh  water  in  general,  or  like  L^i,  a  place  near  the  water, 
a  crevice  opening  from  the  wrater  into  the  land,— interpreta- 
tions  so  far  fetched  as  to  require  no  serious  refutation. 
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More  important  than  the  question  as  to  the  formal  nature 
of  the  emblematical  action  is  that  regarding  its  meaning;  on 
which  the  views  of  commentators  are  as  much  divided.     From 
the  interpretation  in  vers.  9-11  thus  much  is  clear,  that  the 
girdle  is  the  emblem  of  Israel,  and  that  the  prophet,  in  putting 
on  and  wearing  this  girdle,  illustrates  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
folk  of   His  covenant  (Israel  and  Judah).     The  further  signi- 
ficance of  the  emblem  is  suggested  by  the  several  moments  of 
the   action.     The   girdle   does   not  merely  belong    to   a   man's 
adornment,  but  is  that  part  of  his  clothing  which  he  must  put 
on  when  about  to  undertake  any  laborious  piece  of  work.     The 
prophet  is  to  buy  and  put  on  a  linen   girdle.     D^B,  linen,  was 
the   material  of   the  priests'  raiment,  Ezek.  xliv.  17  f.,  which  in 
Ex.   xxviii.  40,  xxxix.  27  ft',  is  called  WP,  white  byssus,  or  T?, 
linen.     The  priest's  girdle  was  not,  however,  white,  but  woven 
parti-coloured,    after  the   four    colours   of  the    curtains   of  the 
sanctuary,  Ex.   xxviii.  40,  xxxix.   29.     Wool  (TOT)  is  in  Ezek. 
xliv.  18  expressly  excluded,  because  it  causes  the  body  to  sweat. 
The  linen  girdle  points,  the*  to  the  priestly  character  of 

[srael,  called  to  be  a  holy  people,  a  kingdom  of  priests  (Ex. 
xix.  6).  "The  purchased  white  girdle  of  linen,  a  man's  pride 
and  adornment,  is  the  people  bought  out  of  Egypt,  yet  in  its 
in0  as  it  was  when  the  Lord   bound   it  to   Himself   with 

the  bands  of  love"  (Umhr.).  The  prohibition  that  follow-;, 
-into  water  thou  shalt  not  bring  it,"  is  variously  interpreted. 
Chr.   B.  Mich.  te  tie  madefiat  et  faeilius  dein  com- 

putrescat;  to  the  same  effect  Dahl.,  Ew.,  Umbr.,  Graf:  to 
keep  it  safe  from  the  hurtful  effects  of  damp.  A  view  which 
refutes  itself;  since  washing  does  no  kind  of  harm  to  the  linen 
girdle,  but  rather  makes  it  again  as  good  as  new.  Thus  to  the 
point  writes  N  ••  remarking  justly  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
command  not  to  bring  the  girdle  into  the  water  plainly  implies 
that  the  prophet  would  have  washed  it  when  it  had  become 
soiled.  This  was  not  to  be.  The  girdle  was  to  remain  dirty, 
and  as  such  to  be  carried  to  the  Euphrates,  in  order  that,  as 
Ros.  and  Maur.  observed,  it  might  symbolize  sordes  quas  con- 
traxerit  populus  in  dies  majores,  mores  populi  manis  magisque 
lapsi,  and  that  the  carrying  of  the  soiled  girdle  to  the  Euphrates 
mmht  set  forth  before  the  eves  of  the  people  what  awaited  it, 
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after  it  had  long  been  borne  by  God  covered  with  the  filth  of 
its  sins.    -The  just  appreciation  of   this  prohibition  leads  us 
>ily  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  command  in  ver.  4,  to  brincr 
the  girdle  that  was  on  his  loins  to  the  Euphrates,  and  there  to 
conceal  it  in  a  cleft  in   the  rock,  where  it  decays.     By  it  is 
signified,  as  Chr.  B.  Mich.,  following  Jerome,  observes,  populi 
I  ChaldcBOs  citra  Euphratem  captivitas  et  exilium. 
Graf  has  objected  :  "  The  corruptness  of  Israel  was  not  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Babylonish  captivity;  the  latter,  indeed,  came 
about  in  consequence  of  the  existing  corruptness."     But  this 
objection  stands  and   falls  with  the'amphibolia  of   the  word 
corruptness,  decay.     Israel  was,  indeed,  morally  decayed  before 
the  exile  ;  but  the  mouldering  of  the  girdle  in  the  earth  by  the 
Euphrates  signifies  not  the  moral  but  the  physical  decay  of  the 
covenant  people,  which,  again,  was  a  result  of  the  moral  decay 
of   the  period  during  which   God  had,  in  His  long-suffering, 
borne  the  people  notwithstanding  their  sins.     Wholly  erroneous 
is  the  view  adopted  by  Gr.  from  Umbr. :  the  girdle  decayed  by 
the  water  is  the  sin-stained  people  which,  intriguing  with  the 
foreign  gods,  had  in  its  pride  cast  itself  loose  from  its  God,  and 
had  for  long  imagined  itself  secure  under  the  protection  of  the 
gods  of  Chaldea.     The  hiding  of  the  girdle  in  the  crevice  of 
a  rock   by  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  would  have  been  the 
most  unsuitable  emblem  conceivable  for  representing  the  moral 
corruption  of  the  people.     Had  the  girdle,  which  God  makes  to 
decay  by  the  Euphrates,  loosed  itself  from  him  and  imagined  it 
could  conceal  itself  in  a  foreign  land  ?  as  Umbr.  puts  the  case. 
According  to  the  declaration,  ver.  9,  God  will  mar  the  great 
pride  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  even  as  the  girdle  had  been 
marred,    which    had    at    His    command    been    carried   to    the 
Euphrates  and  hid  there.     The  carrying  of  the  girdle  to  the 
Euphrates  is  an  act  proceeding  from  God,  by  which  Israel  is 
marred;  the  intriguing  of  Israel  with  strange  gods  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  wras  an  act  of  Israel's  own,  against  the  will  of  God. — 
Ver.  6.  After  the  course  of  many  days — these  are  the  seventy 
years  of  the  captivity — the  prophet  is  to  fetch  the  girdle  again. 
He  went,  dirked  pan,  whence  we  see  that  the  hiding  in  the 
cleft   of    the    rock   was   a    burying   in    the  rocky  soil   of   the 
Euphrates  bank),  and  found  the  girdle  marred,  fit  for  nothing. 
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These  words  correspond  to  the   effect  which  the  exile  was  de- 
signed to  have,  which  it  has  had,  on  the  wicked,  idolatrous  race. 
The  ungodly  should,  as  Moses1  law,  Lev.  xxvi.  36,  39,  declared, 
perish  in  the  land  of  their  enemies  ;   the  land  of  their  enemies 
will  devour  them,  and  they  that  remain  shall  pine  or  moulder 
away  in  their  iniquities  and  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers. 
This    mouldering    (^')    is   well    reproduced    in    the    marring 
(nnir:)  of  the  girdle.     It  is  no  contradiction  to  this,  that  a  part 
of  the  people  will  be  rescued  from  the  captivity  and  brought 
back   to   the   land   of    their  fathers.     For  although  the  girdle 
which  the  prophet  had  pat  on  his  loins  symbolized  the  people 
at  lame,  vet  the  decay  of  the  same  at  the  Euphrates  sets  forth 
only  the  physical  decay  of  the  ungodly  part  of  the  people,  as 
ver.  10  intimates  in  clear  words  :  u  This  evil  people  that  refuses 
to  hear  the  word  of   the  Lord,  etc.,  shall    he  as  this  girdle." 
The  Lord  will  mar  the  |i*3  of  ,Iudah  and   Jerusalem.      The 
word  means  highness  in  both  a  good  and  in  an  evil  sense,  glory 
and   Belf-glory.      Here  it  is  used  with  the  latter  force.     This  is 
shown  both  by  the  context,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  passage 
Lev.  xxvi.  19,  that  God  will   break  the  ft  PN3  of  the  people  by 
sore  judgments,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  ver.  9. — 
In  ver.  1  1  the  meaning  of  the  girdle  is  given,  in  order  to  explain 
the  threatening   in   vers.  9  and    10.      As  the  girdle  lies  on  the 
loins  of  a  man,  so  the  Lord  hath  laid  Israel  on  Himself,  that  it 
may  be  to  Him  for  a  people  and  for  a  praise,  for  a  glory  and 
an   adornment,   inasmuch   as  He  designed    to   set  it  above  all 
other  nations  and  to  make  it  very  glorious;  cf.  Deut.  xxvi.  19, 
whither  these  words  point  back. 

Vers.  1  -  17.  How  tin  Lord  will  destroy  His  dearnerate  people, 
and  hoic  they  may  yet  escape  the  impending  ruin. — Ver.  12.  "  And 
speak  unto  them  this  word  :  Thus  hath  Jahveh  the  God  of 
Israel  said,  Every  jar  is  filled  with  wine.  And  when  they  say  to 
thee,  Know  we  not  that  every  jar  is  filled  with  wine?  Ver.  13. 
Then  say  to  them  :  Thus  hath  Jahveh  said  :  Behold,  I  fill  all 
inhabitants  of  this  land — the  kings  that  sit  for  David  upon  his 
throne,  and  the  priests,  and  the  prophets,  and  all  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem— with  drunkenness,  Ver.  14.  And  dash  them  one 
against  another,  the  fathers  and  the  sons  together,  saith  Jahveh  ; 
I  will  not  spare,  nor  pity,  nor  have  mercy,  not  to  destroy  them. 
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-\  er.  1 5,  Hear  ye  and  gnre  ear !  Be  not  proud,  for  Jahveh 
speaketh.  \  er.  1  6.  Give  to  Jahveh,  your  God,  honour,  ere  He 
bring  darkness,  and  before  your  feet  stumble  upon  the  mountains 
oi  dusk,  and  ye  look  for  light,  but  He  turn  it  into  the  shadow 
Of  death  and  make  it  darkness.  Ver.  17.  But  if  ye  hear  it  not 
then  in  concealment  shall  my  soul  weep  for  the  pride,  and  weep 
and  rundown  shall  mine  eye  with  tears,  because  the  flock  of 
Jahveh  is  carried  away  captive." 

To  give  emphasis  to  the  threatening  conveyed  in  the  sym- 
bolical action,  the  kind  and  manner  of  the  destruction  awaiting 
them   is   forcibly  set   before  the  various  ranks  in   Judah  and 
Jerusalem  by  the  interpretation,  in  vers.  12-14,  of  a  proverbial 
saying  and  the  application  of  it  to  them.     The  circumstantial 
way  in  which  the  figurative  saying  is  brought  in  in  ver.  12   is 
designed   to  call  attention  to  its   import,      feu,  an  earthenware 
vessel,  especially  the  wine  jar  (cf.  Isa.  xxx.  24,  Lam.  iv.  2),  is 
here  the  emblem  of  man  ;  cf.  xviii.  6,  Isa.  xxix.  16.     We  must 
not,  as  Nag.  does,  suppose  the  simile  to  be  used  because  such 
jars  are  an  excellent  emblem  of  that  carnal  aristocratic  pride 
which  lacked  all  substantial  merit,  by  reason  of  their  being  of 
bulging  shape,  hollow  within  and  without  solidity,  and  of  fragile 
material  besides.     No  stress  is  laid  on  the  bulging  form  and 
hollowness  of  the  jars,  but  only  on  their  fulness  with  wine  and 
their  brittleness.     Nor  can  aristocratic  haughtiness  be  predi- 
cated of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.     The  saying :  Every 
jar  is  filled  with  wine,  seemed  so  plain  and  natural,  that  those 
addressed  answer :  Of  that  we  are  well  aware.     "  The  answer  is 
that  of  the  psychical  man,  who  dreams  of  no  deeper  sense" 
(Hitz.).     Just  this  very  answer  gives  the  prophet  occasion  to 
expound  the  deeper  meaning  of  this  word  of  God's.     As  one 
fills  all  wine  jars,  so  must  all  inhabitants  of  the  land  be  filled 
by  God  with  wine  of  intoxication.     Drunkenness  is  the  effect 
of  the  intoxicating  wine  of  God's  wrath,  Ps.  lx.  5.     This  wine 
Jahveh  will  give  them  (cf.  xxv.  15,  Isa.  li.  17,  etc.),  so  that, 
filled  with   drunken   frenzy,   they  shall   helplessly  destroy  one 
another.     This  spirit  will  seize  upon  all  ranks :  upon  the  kings 
who  sit  upon   the  throne  of  David,  not   merely  him  who  was 
reigning  at  the  time ;  upon  the  priests  and  prophets  as  leaders  <>(" 
the  people;  and  upon  all  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis, 
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the  spirit  and  temper  of  which  exercises  an  unlimited  influence 
upon  the  temper  and  destiny  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  I  dash 
them  one  against  the  other,  as  jars  are  shivered  when  knocked 
together.  Here  Hitz.  finds  a  foreshadowing  of  civil  war,  by 
which  they  should  exterminate  one  another.  Jeremiah  was 
indeed  thinking  of  the  staggering  against  one  another  of 
drunken  men,  but  in  "dash  them,"  etc.,  adhered  simply  to  the 
figure  of  jars  or  pots.  But  what  can  be  meant  by  the  shivering 
of  pots  knocked  together,  other  than  mutual  destruction?  The 
kingdom  of  Judah  did  not  indeed  fall  by  civil  war;  but  who 
can  deny  that  the  fury  of  the  various  factions  in  Judah  and 
rusalem  did  really  contribute  to  the  fall  of  the  realm?  The 
shattering  of  the  pots  does  not  mean  directly  civil  war;  it  is 
given  as  tiie  result  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  inhabitants,  under 
which  they,  no  long  ihle  of  self-control,  dash   against  and 

SO  Me    another.      But    besides,    the    breaking   of    jars 

reminds  us  of  the  stratagem  of  Gideon  and  bis  800  warriors, 

who,  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  smashing  of  jars,  threw 
the  v.  hole  Midianite  camp  into  such  panic,  that  these  foes 
turned   their  swords  again  another  and   iled   in  wild  con- 

fusion: Judg.  vii.  19  ff.,  cf.  too  1  Sam.  xiv.  20.  Thus  shall 
Judah    be    broken    without    mercy    or    pity.     To    inCJ  the 

emphasis,    tl.  a  cumulation    of   expressions,  as    in   xxi.  7, 

xv.  ."),  cf.  K/ek.  v.  11,  vii.  1.  9,  etc. — Yer.  15  fi\  With  this 
threatening  the  prophet  couples  a  solemn  exhortation  not  to 
leave  the  word  of  the  Lord  unheeded  in  their  pride,  but  to  give 
J  the  glory,  ere  judgment  fall  on  them.  To  give  God  the 
glory  is,  in  this  connection,  to  acknowledge  His  glory  by  con- 
i  of  apostasy  from  Him  and  by  returning  to  Him  in 
sincere  repentance  ;  cf.  .Josh.  vii.  19,  Mai.  ii.  2.  4v  Your  (iod," 
who  has  attested  Himself  to  you  as  God.  The  Iliph.  *Jt?rr  is 
not  used  intransitively,  either  here  or  in  Ps.  exxxix.  12,  but 
transitively:  before  He  brings  or  makes  darkness;  cf.  Amos 
viii.  '.>.  Mountains  of  dusk,  i.e.  mountains  shrouded  in  dusk, 
are  the  emblem  of  unseen  stumbling-blocks,  on  which  one 
stumbles  and  falls.  Light  and  darkness  are  well-known 
emblems  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  welfare  and  misery.  The 
suffix  in  rfOW  goes  with  "lis,  which  is  construed  feminine  here 
as  in  Job  xxxvi.  o'2.     Shadow  of  death  — deep  darkness;  ^iy, 
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cloudy  night,  i'.e.  dark  night.  The  diet,  rwh  is  imperf.,  and  to 
be  read  n^  ;  the  Ken  rvtf  is  uncalled  for  and  incorrect.— Ver. 
17.  Knowing  their  obstinacy,  the  prophet  adds:  if  ye  hear  it 
(what  I  have  declared  to  you)  not,  my  soul  shall  weep.  In 
the  concealment,  dere  (ugentes  amant,  ut  impensius  flere 

nt  (Chr.  B.  Mich.).     For  the  pride,  sc.  in  which  ye  persist. 
With  tears  mine  eye  shall  run  down  because  the  flock  of  Jahveh, 

.    the   people   of    God  (cf.  Zech.  x.  3),  is  carried  away  into 
captivity  (perfe  7.  proph.). 

Vers,  is  i>7.  The  fall  of  the  kingdom,  the  captivity  of  Judah, 
with  upbraiding*  against  Jerusalem  for  her  grievous  guilt  in  the 
matter  of  idolatry.— Ver.  18.  "  Say  unto  the  king  and  to  the 
sovereign  lady:  Sit  you  low  down,  for  from  your  heads  falls 
the  crown  of  your  glory.  Ver.  19.  The  cities  of  the  south  are 
shut  and  no  man  openeth  ;  Judah  is  carried  away  captive  all  of 
it,  wholly  carried  away  captive.  Ver.  20.  Lift  up  your  eyes 
and  behold  them  that  come  from  midnight!  Where  is  the 
flock  that  was  given  thee,  thy  glorious  flock?  Ver.  21.  What 
wilt  thou  say,  if  lie  set  over  thee  those  whom  thou  hast  ac- 
customed to  thee  as  familiar  friends,  for  a  head?  Shall  not 
sorrows  take  thee,  as  a  woman  in  travail?  22.  And  if  thou  say 
in  thine  heart,  Wherefore  cometh  this  upon  me?  for  the  plenty 
of  thine  iniquity  are  thy  skirts  uncovered,  thy  heels  abused. 
Ver.  23.  Can  an  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  and  a  leopard  his 
spots?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to 
doing  evil.  Ver.  24.  Therefore  will  I  scatter  them  like  chaff 
that  flies  before  the  wind  of  the  wilderness.  Ver.  25.  This  is 
thy  lot,  thine  apportioned  inheritance  from  me,  because  thou 
hast  forgotten  me  and  trustedst  in  falsehood.  Ver.  26.  There- 
fore  will  I  turn  thy  skirts  over  thy  face,  that  thy  shame  be  seen. 
Ver.  27.  Thine  adultery  and  thy  neighing,  the  crime  of  thy 
whoredom  upon  the  hills,  in  the  fields,  I  have  seen  thine  abomi- 
nations. Woe  unto  thee,  Jerusalem !  thou  shalt  not  be  made 
clean  after  how  long  a  time  yet !  " 

From  ver.  18  on  the  prophet's  discourse  is  addressed  to  the 
king  and  the  queen-mother.  The  latter  as  such  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  government,  and  is  in  the  Books  of  Kings  men- 
tioned alongside  of  almost  all  the  reigning  kings  (cf.  1  Kings 
xv.  13,  2  Kings  x.  13,  etc.) ;  so  that  we  are  not  necessarily  led 
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to  think  of  Jechoniah  and  his  mother  in  especial.      To  them  he 
proclaims  the  loss  of  the   crown   and   the  captivity  of  Judah. 
Set  yourselves  low  down  (cf.  Gesen.  §  142,  3,  b),  i.e.  descend  from 
the  throne ;  not  in  order  to  turn  aside  the  threatening  danger 
by  humiliation,  but,  as  the  reason  that  follows  shows,  because 
the  kingdom   is  passing   from  you.      For   fallen   is   DD*I}JW"|0, 
your  head-near,  lit.  what  is  about  or  on  your  head  (elsewhere 
pointed  IWtOD,  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  xwi.  7),  namely,  your  splendid 
crown.     The  perf.  here  is  prophetic.     The  crown   falls  when 
the  king  loses  country  and  kingship.     This  is  put  expressly  in 
ver.  li).     The  meaning  of  the  iirst  half  of  the  verse,  which  is 
variously  taken,   may   be    gathered  from   the   second.     In   the 
latter  the  complete   deportation  of  Judah   is  spoken  of  as   an 
accomplished  fact,  because  it  is  as  sure  to  happen  as  if  it  had 
taken     place    already.       Accordingly    the    first    clause    cannot 
bespeak  expectation  merely,  or  be  understood,  as  it  is  by  Grotius, 
meaning   that   Judah    need   hope  for   no  help  from    Egypt. 
This    interpretation    is    irreconcilable   with   "  the   cities  of   the 
south."     "The  Booth"  is  the  south  country  of  Judah,  cf.  Josh, 
x.  40,  Gen.  xiii.  1,  etc.,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  according  to  the 
prophetic   use   of   u  king   of   the   south,"   Dan.  xi.  5,  (J.      The 
shutting  of  the  cities  is  not  to  be  taken,  with  Jerome,  of  siege 
by  the  enemy,  as  in  Josh.  vi.  J.     There  the  closedness  is  other- 
wise  illustrated  :   No   man   was    going   out  or   in  ;   here,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is:   No  man  opeiieth.     ''Shut"  is  to  be  explained 
according  to   Lsa.  xxiv.  10:  the  cities  are  shut  up  by  reason  of 
ruins  which  block  up  the  entrances  to  them ;    and  in  them  is 
none  that  can  open,  because  all  Judah  is  utterly  carried  away. 
The  cities  of  the  south  are  mentioned,  not  because  the  enemy, 
avoiding  the  capital,  had  first  brought  the  southern  part  of  the 
land    under    his    power,    as    Sennacherib    had    once    advanced 
against  Jerusalem  from  the  south,  2  Kings  xviii.  13  f.,  xix.  8 
(Graf,   Nag.,  etc.),  but   because   they   were    the    part   of    the 
kingdom    most    remote   for   an   enemy  approaching    from   the 
north ;  so  that  when  they  were  taken,  the  land  was  reduced  and 
the  captivity  of  all  Judah  accomplished.     For  the  form  TOn  see 
Ew.  §  194,  a,  Ges.  §  75,  Rem.  1.     l?c\?v  is  adverbial  accusative  : 
in   entirety,   like  trig*?,   Ps.   lviii.   2,    etc.      For  this   cf.  n^9 
HDT^j  xVmos  i.  6,  9. 
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The  announcement  of  captivity  is  carried  on  in  ver.  20 
where  we  haw  first  an  account  of  the  impression  which  the 
carrying  away  captive  will  produce  upon  Jerusalem  (vers.  20 
and  21),  and  next  a  statement  of  the  cause  of  that  judgment 
In  Hfo  and  W  a  feminine  is  addressed,  and, 
as  appears  from  the  suffix  in  DOTty  one  which  is  collective! 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  following  verses  on  to  ver.  27 
where  Jerusalem  is  named,  doubtless  the  inhabitants  of  it,  per- 
sonified as  the  daughter  of  Zion— a  frequent  case.  Nag.  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  feminines  in  ver.  20  are  called  for 
by  the  previously  mentioned  queen-mother,  that  vers.  20-22 
are  still  addressed  to  her,  and  that  not  till  ver.  23  is  there  a 
transition  from  her  in  the  address  to  the  nation  taken  col- 
lectively and  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  country.  The 
contents  of  ver.  20  do  not  tally  with  Nag.'s  view  ;  for  the 
queen-mother  was  not  the  reigning  sovereign,  so  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  could  have  been  called  her  flock,  however 
great  was  the  influence  she  might  exercise  upon  the  king.  The 
mention  of  foes  coming  from  the  north,  and  the  question 
coupled  therewith  :  Where  is  the  flock  %  convey  the  thought 
that  the  flock  is  carried  off  by  these  enemies.  The  flock  is  the 
flock  of  Jahveh  (ver.  17),  and,  in  virtue  of  God's  choice  of  it, 
a  herd  of  glorionsness.  The  relative  clause  :  "  that  was  given 
thee,"  implies  that  the  person  addressed  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  shepherd  or  owner  of  the  flock.  This  will  not  apply  to  the 
capital  and  its  citizens ;  for  the  influence  exerted  by  the  capital 
in  the  country  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  appear  the  shepherd 
or  lord  of  the  people.  But  the  relative  clause  is  in  good 
keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  with  which  is 
readily  associated  that  of  ruler  of  land  and  people.  It  inti- 
mates the  suffering  that  will  be  endured  by  the  daughter  of 
Zion  when  those  who  have  been  hitherto  her  paramours  are 
set  up  as  head  over  her.  The  verse  is  variously  explained. 
The  old  transll.  and  comm.  take  ?5?  1j?3  in  the  sense  of  visit, 
chastise  ;  so  too  Chr.  B.  Mich,  and  Ros. ;  and  Ew.  besides, 
who  alters  the  text  ace.  to  the  LXX.,  changing  ^Pf.  into  the 
plural  HpSP.  For  this  change  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  ;  and 
without  such  change,  the  signif.  visit,  punish,  gives  us  no 
suitable  sense.     The  phrase  means  also  :  to  appoint  or  set  over 
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anybody  ;  cf.  e.g.  xv.  3.    The  subject  can  only  be  Jahveh.    The 
words  from  RW  onwards   form   an   adversative  circumstantial 
clause  :  and  yet  thou  hast  accustomed  them  SJvJf,  for  $7N,  to 
thee  (cf.  for  TB?  c.  **,  x.  2).     The  connection  of  the  words 
WVrh  D*B;W   depends  upon   the  Big.  assigned  to  DwK,     Gesen. 
(flies.)  and  Bos.  still  adhere  to  the  meaning  taken  by  Luther, 
Vat.,  and  many  others,  viz.  principes,  princes,  taking  for  the 
sense  of  the  whole  :  whom  thou  hast  accustomed  (trained)  to  be 
princes  over  thee.     This  word  is  indeed  the  technical  term  for 
the  old  Edomitish  chieftains  of  clans,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15  ff.,  and 
is  applied  as  an  archaic  term  by  Zech.  ix.  7  to  the  tribal  princes 
of  Judah  ;  but  it  does  not.  as  a  general  rule,  mean  prince,  but 
familiar,  friend,   Ps.  lv.  11.  PrOY.  wi.  28,  Mic.  vii.  5  ;  cf .  Jer. 
xi.  19.     This  being  the  well-attested   signification,  it  is,  in   the 
first  place,  not  competent  to  render  !Jvlf   over  or  against  thee 
[adversus  to,  Jerome);    and   HitZ.'s  exposition:    thou   hast  in- 
structed  them    to    thy   hurt,    hast    taught    them    a  disposition 
hostile  to   thee,  cannot   be   justified    by  usage.      In   the  second 
place,   D*d5>H  cannot   be  attached   to  the   principal   clause,   "  set 
over  thee,"  and  joined  with  :'  for  a  head  :"   if  He  set  over  thee — 
as   princes  for  a  head;   but  it  belongs   to  "  hast  accustomed,'' 
while  only   -  for  a  head"    goes  with   "  if   lie  set"   (as  de  Wet., 
Uinbr.,  Nag.,  etc.,  construe).     The  prophet  means  the  heathen 
kings,   for  whose   favour. Judah   had   hitherto   been   intriguing, 
the   Babylonians   and   Egyptians.     There   is  no  cogent  reason 
for  referring  the  words,  as  many  coinin.  do,  to  the  Babylonians 
alone.     For  the  statement  is  quite  general  throughout ;  and,  on 
the  one  hand,  Judah  had,  from  the  days  of  Ahaz  on,  courted 
the  alliance  not  of  the  Babylonians  alone,  but  of  the  Egyptians 
too  (cf.  ii.  18) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  death  of  Josiah, 
Judah  had  become  subject  to  Egypt,  and  had  had  to  endure  the 
grievous  domination  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  Jeremiah   had  threat- 
ened,  ii.  16.      If   God  deliver  the  daughter  of   Zion  into  the 
power  of  these  her  paramours,  i.e.  if  she  be  subjected  to  their 
rule,  then  will  grief  and  pain  seize  on  her  as  on  a  woman  in 
childbirth  ;  cf.  vi.  24,  xxii.  23,  etc.    n*f?  nrs,  woman  of  bearing  ; 
so   here  only,  elsewhere  TTjh^  (cf.  the  passages  cited)  ;  nr>  is 
in/in.,  as  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  3.  2  Kings  xix.  3,  Hos.  ix.  11. — Ver.  22. 
This  will  befall  the  daughter  of  Zion  for  her  sore  transgressions. 
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Therefore  will  she  bo  covered  with  scorn  and  shame.  The 
manner  of  her  dishonour,  discovery  of  the  skirts  (here  and 
^P-  in  Vl'r:  26),  recalls  Nah.  iii.  5,  cf.  Isa.  xlvii.  3,  Hos.  ii.  5. 
Chr.  B.  Mich,  and  others  understand  the  violent  treatment  of 
the  heels  to  be  the  loading  of  the  feet  with  chains;  but  the 
mention  of  heels  is  not  in  keeping  with  this.  Still  less  can  the 
exposure  of  the  heels  by  the  upturning  0f  the  skirts  be  called 
maltreatment  of  the  heels;  nor  can  it  be  that,  as  Hitz.  holds, 
the  affront  is  simply  specialized  by  the  mention  of  the  heels 
instead  of  the  person.  The  thing  can  only  mean,  that  the 
person  will  be  driven  forth  into  exile  barefoot  and  with  violence, 
perhaps  under  the  rod  ;  cf.  Ps.  lxxxix.  52.— Ver.  23.  Judah  will 
not  escape  this  ignominious  lot,  since  wickedness  has  so  grown 
to  be  its  nature,  that  it  can  as  little  cease  therefrom  and  do 
good,  as  an  Ethiopian  can  wash  out  the  blackness  of  his  skin, 
or  a  panther  change  its  spots.  The  consequential  clause  intro- 
duced by  Cnx  D3  connects  with  the  possibility  suggested  in,  but 
denied  by,  the  preceding  question  :  if  that  could  happen,  then 
might  even  ye  do  good.  The  one  thing  is  as  impossible  as  the 
other.  And  so  the  Lord  must  scatter  Judah  among  the  heathen, 
like  stubble  swept  away  by  the  desert  wind,  lit.  passing  by  with 
the  desert  wind.  The  desert  wind  is  the  strong  east  wind  that 
blows  from  the  Arabian  Desert;  see  on  iv.  11. 

In  ver.  25  the  discourse  draws  to  a  conclusion  in  such  a  wTay 
that,  after  a  repetition  of  the  manner  in  which  Jerusalem  pre- 
pares for  herself  the  doom  announced,  we  have  again,  in  brief 
and  condensed  shape,  the  disgrace  that  is  to  befall  her.  This 
shall  be  thy  lot.  Hitz.  renders  "tf/U?  ri:D  :  portion  of  thy  gar- 
ment, that  is  allotted  for  the  swelling  folds  of  thy  garment  (cf. 
Ruth  iii.  15,  2  Kings  iv.  39),  on  the  ground  that  TD  never 
means  mensura,  but  garment  only.  This  is,  however,  no  con- 
clusive argument ;  since  so  many  words  admit  of  two  plural 
forms,  so  that  D^D  might  be  formed  from  fTO  ;  and  since  so 
many  are  found  in  the  singular  in  the  forms  of  both  genders, 
so  that,  alongside  of  rro,  ID  might  also  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
mensura;  especially  as  both  the  signiff.  measure  and  garment 
are  derived  from  the  same  root  meaning  of  TlD.  We  therefore 
adhere  to  the  usual  rendering,  portio  mensura?  tuce,  the  share 
portioned  out  to  thee.     18W,  causal,  because.     Trusted  in  false- 
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hood,  i.e.  both  in  delusive  promises  (vii.  4,  8)  and  in  the  help 
of  beingless  gods  (xvi.  19). — In  the  ^N'DJ"!  lies  the  force  of 
reciprocation  :  because  thou  hast  forgotten  me,  etc.,  I  too 
have  taken  means  to  make  retribution  on  your  unthankfulness 
(Calv.).  The  threatening  of  this  verse  is  word  for  word  from 
Kah.  iii.  5. — For  her  lewd  idolatry  Jerusalem  shall  be  carried 
off  like  a  harlot  amid  mockery  and  disgrace.  In  ver.  27  the 
language  is  cumulative,  to  lay  as  great  stress  as  possible  on 
Jerusalem's  idolatrous  ongoings.  Thy  lewd  neighing,  i.e.  thy 
ardent  longing  for  and  running  after  strange  gods  ;  cf.  v.  8, 
ii.  24  f.  n^r,  as  in  Ezek.  xvi.  27,  xxii.  \\  etc.,  of  the  crime 
of  uncleanness,  see  on  Lev.  xviii.  17.  The  three  words  are 
accusatives  dependent  on  Win,  though  separated  from  it  by 
the  specification  of  place,  and  therefore  summed  up  again 
ID  u  thine  abominations."  The  addition  :  in  the  field,  after 
"  upon  the  hills,"  ifl  meant  to  make  more  prominent  the  pub- 
licity of  the  idolatrous  work.  The  concluding  sentence:  thou 
shalt  not  become  clean  for  how  long  a  time  yet,  is  not  to  be 
regard  .  contradictory  of  ver.  23.  which  affirms  that  the 
pond  the  reach  of  reformation  ;  \vr.  23  is  not  a 
hyperbolical  .statement,  reduced  within  its  true  limits  here. 
What  is  said  in  ver.  '2',)  is  true  of  the  present  generation,  which 
cleaves  immoveablj  to  wickedness.  It  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  future  reform  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  puri- 
fication of  it  from  idolatry.  Only  this  cannot  be  attained  for 
a  long  time,  until  after  sore  and  long-lasting,  purifying  judg- 
ments.    Cf.  xii.  14  f.,  iii.  18  ff. 

chap,  xiy.-xvn. — the  word  concerning  tiie  droughts. 

The  distress  arising  from  a  lengthened  drought  (xiv.  2-6) 
gives  the  prophet  occasion  for  urgent  prayer  on  behalf  of  his 
people  (xiv.  7-9  and  19-22)  ;  but  the  Lord  rejects  all  inter- 
cession, and  gives  the  people  notice,  for  their  apostasy  from 
Him,  of  their  coming  destruction  by  sword,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence (xiv.  10-18  and  xv.  1-9).  Next,  the  prophet  complains 
of  the  persecution  he  has  to  endure,  and  is  corrected  by  the 
Lord  and  comforted  (xv.  10-21).  Then  he  has  his  course  of 
conduct  for  the  future  prescribed  to  him,  since  Judah  is,  for  its 
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sins,  to  be  cast  forth  into  banishment,  but  is  again  to  be  restored 
(xv..  1-xvii.  -1).  And  the  discourse  concludes  with  general 
considerations  upon  the  roots  of  the  mischief,  together  with 

prayers  for  the  prophet's  safety,  and  statements  as  to  the  way 
by  which  judgment  may  be  turned  aside. 

This   prophetic  word,  though  it  had  its  origin  in  a  special 
period  of  distress,  does  not  contain  any  single  discourse  such  as 
may  have  been  delivered  by  Jeremiah  before  the  people  upon 
occasion  of  this  calamity,  but  is,  like  the  former  sections,  a  sum- 
mary of  addresses  and  utterances  concerning  the  corruption  of 
the  people,  and  the  bitter  experiences  to  which  his  office  exposes 
the  proplut.     For  these  matters  the  special  event  above  men- 
tioned serves  as  a  starting-point,  inasmuch  as  the  deep  moral 
degradation  of  Judah,  which  must  draw  after  it  yet  sorer  judg- 
ments, is  displayed  in  the  relation  assumed  by  the  people  to  the 
judgment  sent  on  them  at  that  time.— The  various  attempts  of 
recent  commentators  to  dissect  the  passage  into  single  portions, 
and  to  assign  these  to  special  points  of  time  and  to  refer  them  to 
particular  historical  occurrences,  have  proved  an  entire  failure, 
as  Graf  himself  admits.     The  whole   discourse  moves  in  the 
same   region  of  thought  and   adheres   to   the  same  aspect  of 
affairs  as  the  preceding  ones,  without  suggesting  special  his- 
torical relations.     And  there  is  an  advance  made  in  the  pro- 
phetic declaration,  only  in  so  far  as  here  the  whole  substance 
of  the  discourse  culminates  in  the  thought  that,  because  of 
Judah's  being  bardened  in  sin,  the  judgment  of  rejection  can 
now  in  no  way  be  turned  aside,  not  even  by  the  intercession  of 
those  whose  prayers  would  have  the  greatest  weight. 

Chap.  xiv.  1-xv.  9.  The  uselessness  of  prayer  on  be- 
half of  the  people. — The  title  in  ver.  1  specifies  the  occa- 
sion for  the  following  discourse  :  What  came  as  word  of  Jahveh 
to  Jeremiah  concerning  the  drought. — Besides  here,  ^  IIWjj  is 
made  to  precede  the  TVISV  1T\  in  xlvi.  1,  xlvii.  1,  xlix.  34 ;  and 
so,  by  a  kind  of  attraction,  the  prophecy  which  follows  receives 
an  outward  connection  with  that  which  precedes.  Concerning 
the  matters  of  the  droughts.  rti"ia?3?  plur.  of  nnjQ,  Ps.  ix.  10, 
x.  1,  might  mean  harassments,  troubles  in  general.  But  the 
description  of  a  great  drought,  with  which  the  prophecy  begin-. 
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taken  along  with  xvii.  8,  where  FHta  occurs,  meaning  drought, 
lit.  cutting  off,  restraint  of  rain,  shows  that  the  plural  here  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  sing,  mta  (cf.  nnniM'y  from  n"irCT),  and 
that  it  means  the  withholding  of  rain  or  drought  (as  freq.  in 
Chald.).  We  must  note  the  plur.,  which  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
intensive  of  a  great  drought,  but  points  to  repeated  droughts. 
Withdrawal  of  rain  was  threatened  as  a  judgment  against  the 
despisers  of  God's  word  (Lev.  xxvi.  1(.*  f.  ;  Dent.  xi.  17,  xxviii. 
23)  ;  and  this  chastisement  has  at  various  times  been  inflicted 
on  the  sinful  people;  cf.  iii.  3,  xii.  1,  wiii.  10,  Hag.  i.  10  f. 
As  the  occasion  of  the  present  prophecy,  we  have  therefore  to 
regard  not  a  single  great  drought,  hut  a  succession  of  droughts. 
Hence  we  cannot  ii.x  the  -time  at  which  the  discourse  was  com- 
posed, since  we  have  no  historical  notices  as  to  the  particular 
times  at  which  God  was  then  punishing  His  people  by  with- 
drawing the  rain. 

\  re.  2  6,  I '  tcription  of  the  distress  arising  from  the  drouaht. 
— Ver.  -.  u  Jndafa  mourneth,  and  the  gates  thereof  languish,  lie 
mourning  on  the  ground,  ami  the  cry  of  Jerusalem  goeth  up. 
\  i t.   3.  Their   nobles   send   their  moan  ones   for  water:   they 

no  to  the  wells,  find  no  water,  return  with  empty  pitchers, 
are  ashamed  and  confounded  and  cover  their  head.  Ver.  4. 
For  the  ground,  which  is  confounded,  because  no  rain  is  fallen 
upon  the  earth,  the  husbandmen  are  ashamed,  cover  their  head. 
Ver.  5.  Xea,  the  hind  also  in  the  field,  she  beareth  and 
forsaketh  it,  because  there  i>  no  crass.  Ver.  (5.  And  the  wild 
asses  Btand  on  the  bare-topped  heights,  gasp  for  air  like  the 
jackals;  their  tail  because  there  is  no  herb."' 

The  country  and  the  city,  the  distinguished  and  the  mean, 
the  field  and  the  husbandmen,  are  thrown  into  deep  mourning, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  pine  away  because  neither  grass  nor 
herb  grows.  This  description  gives  a  touching  picture  of  the 
distress  into  which  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  have  fallen  for 
lack  of  rain.  Judah  is  the  kingdom  or  the  country  with  its 
inhabitants ;  the  gates  as  used  poetically  for  the  cities  with  the 
citizens.  Not  mankind  only,  but  the  land  itself  mourns  and 
pines  away,  with  all  the  creatures  that  live  on  it ;  cf.  ver.  4, 
where  the  ground  is  said  to  be  dismayed  along  with  the  tillers 
of  it.     The  gates  of  the  cities  are  mentioned  as  being  the  places 
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where  the  citizens  congregate.  &»K,  fade  away,  pine  is 
strengthened  by:  are  black,  U,  mourn,  down  to  "the  earth; 
pregnant  for:  Bet  themselves  mourning  on  the  ground.  As 
frequently,  Jerusalem  Is  mentioned  alongside  of  Judah  as  being 
capital.  Their  cry  of  anguish  rises  up  to  heaven.  This 
universal  mourning  Is  specialize  1  from  ver.  3  on.  Their  nobles 
i.e.  the  distinguished  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  send  their 
mean  ones,  ,  their  retainers  or  servants  and  maids,  for 
water  to  the  wells  (Z'i:.  pits,  2  Kings  iii.  16,  here  cisterns). 
The  Chet,  Tto$  Ikiv  and  in  xlviii.  4,  is  an  unusual  form  for 
17'f  Km,  Finding  no  water,  they  return,  their  vessels  empty, 
.  with  empty  pitchers,  ashamed  of  their  disappointed  hope. 
—2  is  strengthened  by  the  synonym  vAn*).  Covering  the  head 
is  a  token  of  deep  grief  turned  inwards  upon  itself;  cf.  2  Sam. 
xv.  30,  xix.  5.  n?7^?  is  tne  ground  generally.  nnn  is  a 
relative  clause:  qua  consternata  est.  "  Because  no  rain,"  etc., 
literally  as  in  1  Kings  xvii.  7. — Even  the  beasts  droop  and 
perish.  *3  is  intensive:  yea,  even.  The  hind  brings  forth 
and  forsakes,  sc,  the  new-born  offspring,  because  for  want  of 
grass  she  cannot  sustain  herself  and  her  young.  SiTJJ,  infin.  abs. 
set  with  empha>is  for  the  temp,  fin.,  as  Gen.  xli.  43,  Ex.  viii.  11, 
and  often  ;  cf.  Gesen.  §  131,  4,  a,  Ew.  §  351,  c.  The  hind  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  tenderly  caring  for  her  young,  cf. 
Boch.  Hieroz.  i.  lib.  3,  c.  17  (ii.  p.  254,  ed.  Eos.).  The^wild 
asses  upon  the  bleak  mountain-tops,  where  these  animals  choose 
to  dwell,  gasp  for  air,  because,  by  reason  of  the  dreadful 
drought,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  breath  of  air  even  on  the 
hills.  Like  the  B':n,  jackals,  cf.  ix.  10,  x.  22,  etc.  Valg.  has 
dracones,  with  the  Aram,  versions ;  and  Hitz.  and  Graf  are  of 
opinion  that  the  mention  of  jackals  is  not  here  in  point,  and 
that,  since  D*3fl  does  not  mean  dracones,  the  word  stands  here, 
as  in  Ex.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2,  for  i*3fl,  the  monster  inhabiting  the 
water,  a  crocodile  or  some  kind  of  whale  that  stretches  its 
head  out  of  the  water  to  draw  breath  with  gaping  jaws.  On 
this  Nag.  has  well  remarked :  he  cannot  see  why  the  gaping, 
panting  jaws  of  the  jackal  should  not  serve  as  a  figure  in  such 
a  case  as  the  present.  Their  eyes  fail  away — from  exhaustion 
due  to  want  of  water.  3b'y,  bushes  and  under-shrubs,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  KB*J,  green  grass. 
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Vers.  7-0.  The  prayer.— Ver.  7.  "If  our  iniquities  testify 
against  us,  0  Jahveh,  deal  Thou  for  Thy  name's  sake,  for  many 
are  our  backslidings ;  against  Thee  have  we  sinned.  Ver.  8. 
Thou  hope  of  Israel,  his  Saviour  in  time  of  need,  why  wilt  Thou 
be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land,  like  a  wayfarer  that  hath  put  up 
to  tarry  for  a  night  1  Ver.  9.  Why  wilt  Thou  be  as  a  man 
astonied,  as  a  mighty  man  that  cannot  help,  and  yet  Thou  art 
in  the  midst  of  US,  Jahveh,  and  Thy  name  is  named  upon  us 

— ( )  Leave  us  not !  " 

The  prophet  utters  this  prayer  in  the  name  of  his  people 
(cf.  ver.  11).  It  begins  with  confession  of  sore  transgression. 
Thus  the  chastisement  which  has  befallen  them  they  have 
deserved  as  a  jost  punishment;  bat  the  Lord  is  besought  to 
help  for  His  name's  sake.  i.«.not:  "for  the  sake  of  Thy  honour, 
with  which  it  is  not  consistent  that  contempt  of  Thy  will  should 
go  unpunished"  I  11  ta.).  This  interpretation  suits  neither  the 
,  0f  ^  Dame  of  God  nor  the  context.  The  name  of  God 
is  the  manifestati<  d  'sbeing.    From  M  »  j'  timeon,God, 

isJahvehjht  Jed  Himself  as  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour 

of  the  children  of  [srael,  whom   He  had  adopted  to  be  His 
people,  and  a  ■  who  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffer- 

ing, and  of  great  goodness  and  faithfuhu  i  Ex.  xxxiv.  6).  As 
BUch  He  is  besought  to  reveal  Himself  now  that  they  confess 
their  backsliding  and  sin,  and  seek  His  grace.  Not  for  the 
sake  of  His  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  lest  the  heathen 
believe  He  bas  no  power  to  help,  as  Graf  holds,  for  all  reference 
to  the  heathen  nations  is  foreign  to  this  connection;  but  lie  is 
entreated  to  help,  not  to  belie  the  hope  of  His  people,  because 
1.  tts  hope  in  Him  as  Saviour  in  time  of  need  (ver.  9). 

It  by  withholding  rain  He  makes  His  land  and  people  to  pine, 
then  He  does  not  reveal  Himself  as  the  lord  and  owner  of 
Judah,  not  as  the  God  that  dwells  amidst  His  people;  but  He 
seems  a  stranger  passing  through  the  land,  who  sets  up  His 
tent  there  only  to  spend  the  night,  who  "  feels  no  share  in  the 
weal  and  woe  of  the  dwellers  therein"  (Hitz.).  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  question  in  ver.  Sb.  The  ancient  expositors 
take  nS  elliptically,  as  in  Gen.  xii.  8:  that  stretches  out  His 
tent  to  pass  the  night.  Hitz.,  again,  objects  that  the  wayfarer 
does  not  drag  a  tent  about  with  him,  and,  like  E\v.,  takes  this 
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verb  in  the  sense  of  swerve  from  the  direct  route,  cf.  2  Sam. 
ii.  19,  21,  etc  But  the  reason  alleged  is  not  tenable;  since 
travellers  did  often  carry  their  tents  with  them,  and  ntpj,  to  turn 
oneself,  is  not  used  absolutely  in  the  sig.  to  turn  aside  from  the 
way,  without  the  qualification:  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
■WD  is  in  use  for  to  turn  aside  to  tarry,  to  turn  in,  Jer.  xv.  5. 
Wo  therefore  abide  by  the  old  interpretation,  since  "swerve 
from  the  way"  has  here  no  suitable  meaning. — Ver.  9.  The 
pleader  makes  further  appeal  to  God's  almighty  power.  It  is 
impossible  that  Jahveh  can  let  Himself  look  like  a  man  at  his 
wit's  end  or  a  nerveless  warrior,  as  He  would  seem  to  be  if  He 
should  not  give  help  to  His  people  in  their  present  need.  Since 
the  time  of  A.  Schultens  the  air.  \ey.  sr\l)  is  rendered,  after 

iii 
the  Arab,  ^j,  to  make  an  unforeseen  attack,  by  stupefactus, 

attonitus,  one  who,  by  reason  of  a  sudden  mischance,  has  lost 
his  presence  of  mind  and  is  helpless.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  next  comparison,  that  with  a  warrior  who  has  no  strength 
to  help.  The  passage  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  relation  of 
grace  which  Jahveh  sustains  towards  His  people.  nn&O  comes 
in  adversatively  :  yet  art  Thou  in  our  midst,  i.e.  present  to  Thy 
people.  Thy  name  is  named  upon  us,  i.e.  Thou  hast  revealed 
Thyself  to  us  in  Thy  being  as  God  of  salvation ;  see  on  vii.  10. 
onan-?^  lit.  lay  us  not  down,  i.e.  let  us  not  sink. 

Vers.  10-18.  The  Lord's  ansiver.—Ver.  10.  "  Thus  saith 
Jahveh  unto  this  people  :  Thus  they  loved  to  wander,  their  feet 
they  kept  not  back  ;  and  Jahveh  hath  no  pleasure  in  them,  now 
will  He  remember  their  iniquities  and  visit  their  sins.  Ver.  11. 
And  Jahveh  hath  said  unto  me :  Pray  not  for  this  people  for 
their  good.  Ver.  12.  When  they  fast,  I  hear  not  their  cry; 
and  when  they  bring  burnt-offering  and  meat-offering,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  them ;  but  by  sword,  and  famine,  and  pestilence 
will  I  consume  them.  Ver.  13.  Then  said  I :  Ah  Lord  Jahveh, 
behold,  the  prophets  say  to  them,  Ye  shall  see  no  sword,  and 
famine  shall  not  befall  you,  but  assured  peace  give  I  in  this 
place.  Ver.  14.  And  Jahveh  said  unto  me:  Lies  do  the 
prophets  prophesy  in  my  name :  I  have  not  sent  them,  nor 
commanded  them,  nor  spoken  to  them  ;  lying  vision,  and  divina- 
tion, and   a  thing  of  nought,  and  deceit  of  their  heart  they 
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prophesy  to  yon.  Ver.  15.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jahveh  con- 
cerning the  prophets  that  prophesy  in  my  name,  when  I  have 
not  sent  them,  who  yet  say,  Sword  and  famine  shall  not 
be  in  this  land:  By  sword  and  famine  shall  these  prophets 
perish.  Ver.  16.  And  the  people  to  whom  they  prophesy  shall 
lie  cast  out  upon  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  by  reason  of  the 
famine  and  of  the  sword,  and  none  will  bury  them,  them  and 
their  wives,  their  sons  and  their  daughters;  and  I  pour  their 
wickedness  upon  them.  Ver.  17.  And  thou  shalt  say  to  them 
this  word:  Let  mine  eyes  run  down  with  tears  day  and  night 
and  let  them  not  cease;  for  with  a  great  breach  is  broken  the 
virgin-daughter  of  my  people,  with  a  very  grievous  blow.  Ver. 
18.  It  I  go  forth  into  the  6 eld,  behold  the  slain  with  the  sword  : 
and  if  I  come  into  the  city,  b  hold  thorn  that  pine  with  famine; 
for  prophet  and  priest  pass  into  a  land  and  know  it  not." 

To  the  prophet's  prayer  the  Lord  answers  in  the  first  place, 
ver.  1<>.  by  pointing  to  the  backsliding  of  the  people,  for  which 
IK-  is  now  punishing  them.  In  the  u  tllUS  they  love,"  etc.,  lies  a 
backward  reference  to  what  precedes.  The  reference  is  certainly 
not  to  the  vain  going  for  water  (ver.  3),  a-  Oh.  B.  Mich,  and  U. 
Salomo  llaecohen  thought  it  was;  nor  is  it  to  the  description 
of  the  animals  afflicted  by  thirst,  vers.  5  and  6,  in  which  Nag. 
finds  a  description  of  the  mate,  unbridled  lust  after  idolatry, 

the  real  and  final  cause  of  the  ruin  that  has  befallen  Israel. 
Where  could  be  the  likeness  between  the  wild  ass's  panting 
for  breath  and  the  wandering  of  the  Jews  {  That  to  which  the 
k*  thus"  refers  must  be  sought  for  in  the  body  of  the  prayer  to 
which  Jahveh  makes  answer,  as  Ros.  rightly  saw.  Not  by  any 
means  in  the  fact  that  in  ver.  (J  the  Jews  prided  themselves  on 
being  the  people  of  God  and  yet  went  after  false  gods,  so  that 
God  answered :  ita  amant  vacillare,  as  good  as  to  say  :  ita 
instabiles  illos  esse,  ut  7iu?ic  ab  ipso,  nunc  ah  aliis  auxilium 
quasrant  (Ros.) ;  for  5^3  cannot  here  mean  the  waving  and 
swaying  of  reeds,  but  only  the  wandering  after  other  gods, 
cf.  ii.  23,  31.  This  is  shown  by  the  addition  :  they  kept  not 
back  their  feet,  cf.  with  ii.  25,  where  in  the  same  reference  the 
withholding  of  the  feet  is  enjoined.  Graf  is  right  in  referring 
thus  to  the  preceding  prayer :  u  Thus,  in  the  same  degree  as 
Jahveh  has  estranged  Himself  from  His  people  (cf.  vers.  8 
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and  9),  have  they  estranged  themselves  from  their  God." 
They  loved  to  wander  after  strange  gods,  and  so  have  brought 
on  themselves  God's  displeasure.  Therefore  punishment  comes 
on  them.  The  second  clause  of  the  verse  is  a  reminiscence 
of  Hos.  viii,  13.— After  mentioning  the  reason  why  He  punishes 
Judah,  the  Lord  in  ver.  11  f.  rejects  the  prayer  of  the  prophet, 
because  He  will  not  hear  the  people's  cry  to  Him.  Neither  bv 
means  of  fasts  nor  sacrifice  will  they  secure  God's  pleasure. 
The  prophet's  prayer  implies  that  the  people  will  humble  them- 
selves and  turn  to  the  Lord.  Hence  God  explains  His  rejection 
of  the  prayer  by  saying  that  He  will  give  no  heed  to  the 
people's  fasting  and  sacrifices.  The  reason  of  this  appears 
from  the  context, — namely,  because  they  turn  to  Him  onlv  in 
their  need,  while  their  heart  still  cleaves  to  the  idols,  so  that 
their  prayers  are  but  lip-service,  and  their  sacrifices  a  soulless 
formality.  The  suffix  in  Mft  refers  not  to  the  sacrifices,  but, 
like  that  in  DJ13"},  to  the  Jews  who,  by  bringing  sacrifices,  seek  to 
win  God's  love.  *3,  but,  introducing  the  antithesis  to  "  have  no 
pleasure  in  them."  The  sword  in  battle,  famine,  and  pestilence, 
at  the  siege  of  the  cities,  are  the  three  means  by  which  God 
designs  to  destroy  the  backsliding  people;  cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  25  f. 

In  spite  of  the  rejection  of  his  prayer,  the  prophet  endeavours 
yet  again  to  entreat  God's  favour  for  the  people,  laying  stress, 
ver.  13,  on  the  fact  that  they  had  been  deceived  and  confirmed 
in  their  infatuation  by  the  delusive  forecastings  of  the  false 
prophets  wdio  promised  peace.  Peace  of  truth,  i.e.  peace  that 
rests  on  God's  faithfulness,  and  so :  assured  peace  will  I  give 
you.  Thus  spoke  these  prophets  in  the  name  of  Jahveh  ;  cf. 
on  this  iv.  10,  v.  12.  Hitz.  and  Graf  propose  to  change  cfe 
DDK  into  riENI  DvtP,  ace.  to  xxxiii.  6  and  Isa.  xxxix.  8,  because 
the  LXX.  have  akr\Quav  koX  elpr)vr)v.  But  none  of  the  pas- 
sages cited  furnishes  sufficient  ground  for  this.  In  xxxiii.  G 
the  LXX.  have  rendered  elpr)vr)v  ical  ttigtiv,  in  Isa.  xxxix.  8, 
elprjvr)  teal  hiKcuocrvvr] ;  giving  thereby  a  clear  proof  that  we 
cannot  draw  from  their  rendering  any  certain  inferences  as  to 
the  precise  words  of  the  original  text.  Nor  do  the  parallels 
prove  anything,  since  in  them  the  expression  often  varies  in 
detail.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  mouth  of  the 
pseudo-prophets  "  assured  peace"  is  more  natural  than  "  peace 
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and  truth."  But  the  Lord  does  not  allow  this  excuse.  He 
lias  not  sent  the  prophets  that  so  prophesy  :  they  prophesy 
lying  vision,  divination,  falsehood,  and  deceit,  and  shall  them- 
selves be  destroyed  by  sword  and  famine.  The  cumulation  of 
the  words,  u  lying  vision,"  etc.,  shows  God's  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  wicked  practices  of  these  men.  Graf  wants  to 
delete  *>  before  /v*,  and  to  couple  W\X  with  Cpp,  so  as  to  make 
one  idea :  prophecy  of  nought.  For  this  he  can  allege  none 
other  than  the  erroneous  reason  that  CDp,  taken  by  itself,  does 
not  efficiently  correspond  to ''lying  vision,"  inasmuch  as,  he 
says,  it  lias  not  always  a  bad  sense  attached  to  it  ;  whereas  the 
tact  is  that  it  is  nowhere  used  for  genuine  prophecv.  The 
Chet,  wi*  ind  IW1H  are  unusual  formations,  for  which  the 
usual  formfl  are  substituted  in  the  Km.  Deceit  of  their  heart 
is  not  Belf-deceit,  but  deceit  which  their  heart  has  devised;  cf. 
xxiii.  26.  lint  the  people  to  whom  these  prophets  prophesied 
are  to  perish  by  sword  and  famine,  and  to  lie  unburied  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  ;  cf.  viii.  2,  xvi.  4.  They  are  not  there- 
fore held  i  i  because  false  prophets  told  them  lies,  for  they 
have  given  credit  to  these  1;  that  flattered  their  sinful 
-ions,  and  have  not  been  willing  to  hear  or  take  to  heart  the 
word  of  the  true  prophets,  who  preached  repentance  and  return 
to  God.1  To  Ilitz.  it  seems  surprising  that,  in  describing  the 
punishment  which  is  to  fall  on  seducers  and  seduced,  there 
should  not  be  -  judgment,  in  words  at  least,  levelled 
Against  the  sedu  being  those  involved  in  the  deeper  guilt : 
whereas  the  very  contrary  is  the  case  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
Ilitz.  further  propoi  rid  of  this  discrepancy  by  conjec- 
tures founded  on  the  L\  X..  yet  without  clearly  informing  us 
how  we  are  to  read.     But  the  difficulty  solves  itself  as  soon  as 

1  The  Berleburg  Bible  says:  ;'  They  wish  to  hare  such  teachers,  aii<l  even  to 
bring  it  about  that  there  shall  be  so  many  deceiving  workers,  because  they 
can  hardly  even  endure  or  listen  to  the  upright  ones.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  to  go  no  better  with  them  than  we  see  it  is."  Calvin  too  has  sug- 
gested the  doubt:  posset  tamen  videri  parum  humaniter  arjere  Devs.  quod 
tarn  duras  pauas  infiitjit  miscris  hnminibus,  qui  aliunde  decepti  sunt,  and  has 
then  given  the  true  solution:  cirtum  est,  nisi  ultro  mundus  appeteret  m<  h- 
ducia,  non  tamtam  fore  efficaciam  diaboli  ad  fallcndum.  Quod  igitur  ita 
rapiuntur  homines  ad  imposturas,  hoc  Jit  eorum  culpa,  quoniam  may  is  jno- 
peusi  sunt  ad  vanitatem,  quam  ut  se  Deo  et  vtrbo  ejus  subjiciant. 
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we  pay  attention  to  the  connection.  The  portion  of  the  dis- 
course before  as  deals  with  the  judgment  which  is  to  burst  on 
the  godless  p  (ople,  in  the  courseof  which  those  who  had  seduced 
the  people  are  only  casually  mentioned.  For  the  purpose  in 
hand,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  briefly  of  the  seducers  that  they 
too  should  perish  by  sword  and  famine  who  affirmed  that  these 
punishments  should  not  befall  the  people,  whereas  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  set  before  the  people  the  terrors  of  this  judgment  in  all 
their  horror,  in  order  not  to  fail  of  effect.  With  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  various  classes  of  persons  :  they,  their  wives,  etc.,  cf. 
the  account  of  their  participation  in  idolatry,  vii.  18.  Hitz. 
rightly  paraphrases  T  —  ri :  and  in  this  wise  will  I  pour  out. 
DTIjn,  not:  the  calamity  destined  for  them,  but:  their  wicked- 
ness which  falls  on  them  with  its  consequences,  cf.  ii.  19,  Hos. 
ix.  lo,  for  propheta  r  causam  reddere,  cur  Deus  horribile 

Mud  judicium  exequi  statuerit  contra  Judteos,  nempe  quoniam 
mi  erant  tali  mercede  (Calv.). — Ver.  17.  The  words,"and  speak 
unto  them  this  word,"'  surprise  us,  because  no  word  from  God 
follows,  as  in  xiii.  12,  but  an  exposition  of  the  prophet's-  feel- 
inns  in  regard  to  the  dreadful  judgment  announced.  Hence 
Dahl.  and  Ew.  propose  to  join  the  words  in  question  with  what 
goes  before,  while  at  the  same  time  Ew.  hints  a  suspicion  that 
an  entire  sentence  has  been  dropped  after  the  words.  But  for 
this  suspicion  there  is  no  ground,  and  the  joining  of  the  words 
with  the  preceding  context  is  contrary  to  the  unfailing  usage 
of  this  by  no  means  infrequent  formula.  The  true  explanation 
is  found  in  Kimchi  and  Calvin.  The  prophet  is  led  to  exhibit 
to  the  hardened  people  the  grief  and  pain  he  feels  in  contem- 
plating the  coming  ruin  of  Judah,  ut  pavorem  illis  incuteret,  si 
forte,  cum  hcec  audirent,  resipiscerent  (Kimchi).  If  not  his 
words,  then  surely  his  tears  ;  for  the  terrible  calamity  he  has  to 
announce  must  touch  and  stagger  them,  so  that  they  may  be 
persuaded  to  examine  themselves  and  consider  what  it  is  that 
tends  to  their  peace.  To  make  impression  on  their  hardened 
consciences,  he  depicts  the  appalling  ruin,  because  of  which  his 
eyes  run  with  tears  day  and  night.  On  "  run  down,"  etc.,  cf. 
ix.  17,  xiii.  17,  Lam.  ii.  18,  etc.  "  Let  them  not  cease"  gives 
emphasis:  not  be  silent,  at  peace,  cf.  Lam.  iii.  49,  i.e.  weep 
incessantly  day  and  night.      The  appellation  of    the  people  : 
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virgin-daughter  of  my  people,  i.e.  daughter  that  is  my  people, 
ef.  viii.  11,  corresponds  to  the  love  revealing  itself  in  tears. 
The  depth  of  sorrow  is  further  shown  in  the  clause :  with  a 
blow  that  is  very  dangerous,  cf.  x.  19.  In  ver.  18  the  prophet 
portrays  the  condition  of  things  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  : 
out  upon  the  field  are  those  pierced  with  the  sword  ;  in  the  city 
3y*J  ^^D?j  lit.  suffering  of  famine,  Deut.  xxix.  21,  here  abstr. 
pro  concr.  of  those  pining  in  famine  ;  and  those  that  remain  in 
life  depart  into  exile.  Instead  of  the  people  Jeremiah  men- 
tions only  the  prophets  and  priests  as  being  the  flower  of  God's 
people.  ino,  to  wander  about,  in  llebr.  usually  in  the  way  of 
commerce,  here  ace.  to  Aram,  usage,  possibly  too  with  the  idea 
of  begging  Bub  joined.  In  the  U'T  fcftl  Graf  holds  the  1  to  be 
entirely  ont  of  place,  while  Hitz.  pronounces  against  him.  The 
words    are   variously   taken  ;    r.n.    and   know   nothing,  wander 

rat  aimless  and  helpless.  But  with  this  the  omission  of  the 
article  with  ]'~N  j.  incompatible.  The  omission  shows  that 
u  ami  know  not  n  furnishes  an  attribute  to  "  into  a  land."  We 
therefore  translate  :  and  know  it  not  =  which  they  know  not, 
since  the  pronominal  suflix  is  wont  to  be  often  omitted  where  it 
can  without  difficulty  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  clause. 

Vers.  19  22  and  xv.  1—9.  !!>/t>>r>J  supplication  and  repeated 
rejection  of  the  same. — Ver.  1(.).  u  I  last  thou  then  really  rejected 
Judahl  or  doth  thy  soul  loathe  Zion  ?  Why  hast  Thou 
smitten  us,  so  that  there  is  no  healing  for  us?     We  look  for 

ice,  and  there  is  no  good  ;  for  the  time  of  healing,  and  behold 
terror!  \  :.  20,  We  know,  Jahveh,  our  wickedness,  the 
iniquity  of  our  fathers,  for  we  have  sinned  against  Thee. 
Ycr.  21.  Abhor  not,  for  Thy  name's  sake;  disgrace  not  the 
throne  of  Thy  glory  ;  remember,  break  not  Thy  covenant  with 
us  !  Vi  p.  22.  Are  there  among  the  vain  gods  of  the  Gentiles 
givers  of  rain,  or  will  the  heavens  give  showers?  Art  not 
Thou  (He),  Jahveh  our  God  ?  and  we  hope  in  Thee,  for  Thou 
hast  made  all  these." 

Chap.  xv.  1.  u  And  Jahveh  said  unto  me  :  If  Moses  and 
Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  would  not  my  soul  incline  to 
this  people.  Drive  them  from  my  face,  that  they  go  forth. 
Ver.  2.  And  if  they  say  to  thee  :  Whither  shall  we  go  forth  ? 
then  say  to  them  :  Thus  hath  Jahveh  said — Such  as  are  for 
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death,  to  death  ;  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword,  to  the  sword  ; 
and  such  as  are  for  the  famine,  to  the  famine  ;  and  such  as  are 
for  the  captivity,  to  the  captivity.     Ver.  3.  And  I  appoint  over 
them  four  kinds,  saith  Jahveh  :  the  sword  to  slay  and  the  doo-s 
to  tear,  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  and  the  cattle  of  the  earth,  to 
devour  and  destroy.      Ver.  4.  And  I  give  them  up  to  be  abused 
to  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  for  Manasseh's  sake,  the  son  of 
Hezekiah    king   of   Judah,    for  what    he   did   in   Jerusalem. 
Ver.  5.  For  who  shall  have  pity  upon  thee,  Jerusalem?  and 
who  shall  bemoan  thee?  and  who  shall  go  aside  to  ask  after  thy 
welfare  !     Ver.  6.  Thou  hast  rejected  me,  saith  Jahveh  ;  thou 
goest  backwards,  and  so  I  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against  thee 
and  destroy  thee  ;  I  am  weary  of  repenting.     Ver.  7.  And  I 
fan  them  with  a  fan  into  the  gates  of  the  land  :  bereave,  ruin  my 
people  ;  from  their  ways  they  turned  not.     Ver.  8.  More  in 
number  are  his  widows  become  unto  me  than  the  sand  of  the  sea  ; 
I  bring  to  them,  against  the  mother  of  the  young  man,  a  spoiler 
at  noon-day  ;  I  cause  to  fall  upon  her  suddenly  anguish  and 
terrors.     Ver.  9.  She  that  hath  borne  seven  languished,  she 
breatheth  out  her  soul,  her  sun  goeth  down  while  yet  it  is  day, 
she  is  put  to  shame  and  confounded ;  and  their  residue  I  give 
to  the  sword  before  their  enemies,  saith  Jahveh." 

The  Lord  had  indeed  distinctly  refused  the  favour  sought 
for  Judah  ;  yet  the  command  to  disclose  to  the  people  the 
sorrow  of  his  own  soul  at  their  calamity  (vers.  17  and  18)  gave 
the  prophet  courage  to  renew  his  supplication,  and  to  ask  of 
the  Lord  if  He  had  in  very  truth  cast  off  Judah  and  Zion 
(ver.  19),  and  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  made  this  seem 
impossible  (vers.  20-22).  In  the  question,  ver.  19,  the  emphasis 
lies  on  the  fi°NO,  strengthened  as  it  is  by  the  inf.  abs.:  hast  Thou 
utterly  or  really  rejected  ?  The  form  of  the  question  is  the 
same  as  that  in  ii.  14  ;  first  the  double  question,  dealing  with  a 
state  of  affairs  which  the  questioner  is  unable  to  regard  as  being 
actually  the  case,  and  then  a  further  question,  conveying 
wonder  at  what  has  happened.  7W,  loathe,  cast  from  one,  is 
synonymous  with  DNO.  The  second  clause  agrees  verbally  with 
viii.  15.  The  reasons  why  the  Lord  cannot  have  wholly  rejected 
Judah  are  :  1.  That  they  acknowledge  their  wickedness.  Con- 
fession of  sin  is  the  beginning  of  return  to  God  ;  and  in  case  of 
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such  return,  the  Lord,  by  His  compassion,  lias  vouchsafed  to 
His  people  forgiveness  and  the  renewal  of  covenant  blessings ; 
cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  41  ff.,  Deut.  xxx.  2  ff.     Along  with  their  own  evil 
doinu,  the  transgression  of  their  fathers  is  mentioned,  cf.  ii.  5  ff., 
vii.  25  ff.,  that  full  confession  may  be  made  of  the  entire  weight 
of  wickedness  for  which  Israel  has  made  itself  answerable.     So 
that,  on  its  own  account,  Jodah  has  no  claim  upon  the  help  of  its 
God.     But  the  Lord  may  be  moved  thereto  by  regard  for  His 
name  and  the  covenant  relation.     ( )n  this  is  founded  the  prayer 
of  ver.  21  :  Abhor  not,  80.  thy  people,  for  Thy  name's  sake,  lest 
Thou  appear  powerless  to  help  in   the  eyes  of  the  nations;  see 
on  wr.  7  and  on  Num.  xiv.  1(5.    feu,  lit.  to  treat  as  fools,  see  on 
Deut.  xxxii.  15,  here:  make  contemptible.     The  throne  of  the 
glory  of  God  is  the  temple,  where  .Jahveh  sits  enthroned  over 
the  ark    of   the   covenant   in   the  holy  of  holies,  Ex.  xxv.  22, 
.    The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  would,  by  the  sack  of  the 
iple,  dishonour  the  throne  of  the  Lord.     The  object  to  «  re- 
member," viz.  "  Thy  covenant,"  comes  after  "  break  not."    The 
remembering  or  rememberednesa  of  the  covenant  is  shown  in 
the  not  breaking  maintenance  of  the  same;  cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  44 f. 
Lastly,  we  have  in  ver.  22  the  final  motive  for  supplication: 
that  the  Lord  alone  can  put  an  end  to  trouble.     Neither  the 
vain  gods  of  the  heathen  (Otal,  see  viii.   19)  can  procure  rain, 
nor  can  the   heaven,  as  one   of   the   powers  of    nature,    without 
power  from  God.     HW  HFIK,  Thou  art  (tttl  is  the  copula  between 
subject  and  predicate).     Thou  hast  made  all  these.     Not:  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  as   llitz.  and   Gr.  would   make  it,  after 
[sa.  xxxvii.  16;  still  less  is  it,  with  Calv. :  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  us;   but,  as  rfrs  demands,  the  things  mentioned  imme- 
diately before:  erafcm,  pluvias  et  quidquid  est  in  omni  rerum 
natura,  Ros.     Only  when  thus  taken,  does  the  clause  contain 
any  motive  for:  we  wait  upon  Thee,   i.e.   expect  from   Thee 
help  out  of  our  trouble.     It  further   clearly   appears  from  this 
verse  that  the  supplication  was  called  forth   by   the  calamity 
depicted  in  vers.  2-5. 

Chap,  xv-  1-9.  Decisive  refusal  of  the  petition. — Ver.  1. 
Even  Moses  and  Samuel,  who  stood  so  far  in  God's  favour  that 
by  their  supplications  they  repeatedly  rescued  their  people  from 
overwhelming  ruin  (cf.  Ex.  xvii.  11,  xxxii.  11  f.,  Num.  xiv.  13  ff., 
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and  1  Sam.  vii.  9  U  xii.  17  f.,  Vs.  xcix.  6),  if  they  were  to 
come  now  before  the  Lord,  would  not  incline  His  love  towards 
this  people.  ?«  indicates  the  direction  of  the  soul  towards  any 
one;  in  this  connection:  the  inclination  of  it  towards  the  people, 
lie  has  cast  off  this  people  and  will  no  longer  let  them  come 
before  His  face.  In  vers.  2-9  this  is  set  forth  with  terrible 
earnestness.  We  must  supply  the  object,  "  this  people,"  to 
"  drive  M  from  the  preceding  clause.  "  From  my  face  "  implies 
the  people's  standing  before  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  where  they 
had  appeared  bringing  sacrifices,  and  by  prayer  invoking  His 
help  (xiv.  12).  To  go  forth  from  the  temples  to  go  forth  from 
God's  face.  Yer.  2.  But  in  case  they  ask  where  they  are  to  go 
to,  Jeremiah  is  to  give  them  the  sarcastic  direction:  Each  to 
the  destruction  allotted  to  him.  He  that  is  appointed  to  death, 
shall  go  forth  to  death,  etc.  The  clauses  :  such  as  are  for  death, 
etc.,  are  to  be  filled  up  after  the  analogy  of  2  Sam.  xv.  20, 
2  Kings  viii.  1,  so  that  before  the  second  "  death,"  "sword,"  etc., 
we  supply  the  verb  "shall  go."  There  are  mentioned  four 
kinds  of  punishments  that  are  to  befall  the  people.  The 
"  death "  mentioned  over  and  above  the  sword  is  death  by 
disease,  for  which  we  have  in  xiv.  12  TO,  pestilence,  disease ; 
cf.  xliii.  11,  where  death,  captivity,  and  sword  are  mentioned 
together,  with  Ezek.  xiv.  21,  sword,  famine,  wild  beasts,  and 
disease  ("TO)?  and  xxxiii.  27,  sword,  wild  beasts,  and  disease. 
This  doom  is  made  more  terrible  in  ver.  3.  The  Lord  will 
appoint  over  them  pi?3  as  in  xiii.  21)  four  kinds,  i.e.  four 
different  destructive  powers  which  shall  prepare  a  miserable 
end  for  them.  One  is  the  sword  already  mentioned  in  ver.  2, 
which  slays  them ;  the  three  others  are  to  execute  judgment  on 
the  dead:  the  dogs  which  shall  tear,  mutilate,  and  partly  devour 
the  dead  bodies  (cf.  2  Kings  ix.  35,  37),  and  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey,  vultures,  jackals,  and  others,  which  shall  make  an  end 
of  such  portions  as  are  left  by  the  dogs.  In  ver.  4  the  whole 
is  summed  up  in  the  threatening  of  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  that  the 
people  shall  be  delivered  over  to  be  abused  to  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  the  cause  of  this  terrible  judgment  is  men- 
tioned. The  Chet.  nyir  is  not  to  be  read  rum,  but  nyir,  and  is  the 
contracted  form  from  njJJT,  see  on  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  from  the 
rati.  Wj  lit.  tossing  hither  and  thither,  hence  for  maltreatment. 
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For  the  sake  of  King  Manasseh,  who  by  his  godless  courses 

had  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  people's  sins,  so  that  the  Lord 

must  cast   Judah   away  from   His  face,  and  give  it   up  to  the 

heathen  to  be  chastised;  cf.  2  Kings  xxiii.  20,  xxiv.  3,  with  the 

exposition  of  these  passages;   and  as  to  what  Manasseh  did,  see 

2  Kings  xxi.  1-16. 

In  vers.  5-9  we  have  a  still  further  account  of  this  appalling 

judgment  and  its  causes.     The  grounding  *3  in  ver.  5  attaches  to 

the  central  thought  of  ver.  4.    The  sinful  people  will  be  given  up 

to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  be  ill  used,  for  no  one  will  or 

can  have  compassion  on  Jerusalem, since  its  rejection  by  God  is 

a  ju.st  punishment  for  its  rejection  of  the  Lord  (ver.  G).    "II . 

pity w   and  "bemoan''  denote  loving  sympathy  for  the  fall  of 

the  unfortunate.     -  - 7,    to  feci   sympathy:  TO,  to   lament  and 

bemoan.     W,  to  swerve  from   the  straight  way,  and  turn   aside 

or  enter  into  an,  house;  cf.  Gen.  six.  2  f.,  Ex.  hi.  3,  etc. 

7  DvwV  7W&.  to  inquire  of  one  as  to  his  health,  cf.  Ex.  xviii.  7; 

T  :      "  .  -l  ... 

then  :   to  salute  one,  to  desire  "Is  DW,  Gen.  xliii.  27,  Judg. 

xviii.  1"),  and  often.  Not  only  will  none  show  sympathy  for 
Jerusalem,  none  will  even  ask  how  it  goes  with  her  welfare. — 
V  r.  G.  The  reason  of  this  treatment  :  because  Jerusalem  has 
dishonoured  and  rejected  its  G^d.  therefore  lie  now  stretches 
out  His  hand  to  destroy  it.  To  go  backwards,  instead  of 
following  the  Lord,  cf.  vii.  2  1.  This  determination  the  Lord 
will  not  change,  for  He  is  weary  of  repenting.  cron  frequently 
of  the  withdrawal,  in  grace  and  pity,  of  a  divine  decree  to  punish, 
cf.  iv.  28,  Gen.  vi.  i5  f.,  Joel  ii.  14,  etc.— Ver.  7.  Cnis;  is  a 
continuation  of  uS),  ver.  G,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  to  be  under- 
stood prophetically  of  what  God  has  irrevocably  determined  to 
do.  It  is  not  a  description  of  what  is  past,  an  allusion  to  the 
battle  lost  at  Megiddo,  as  Ilitz.,  carrying  out  his  a  priori  system 
of  slighting  prophecy,  supposes.  To  take  the  verbs  of  this  verse 
as  proper  preterites,  as  J.  D.  Mich,  and  Ew.  also  do,  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  contents  of  the  clauses.  In  the  first  clause 
Ew.  and  Gr.  translate  Hy1?  *38P  gates,  i.e.  exits,  boundaries  of 
the  earth,  and  thereby  understand  the  remotest  lands  of  the 
earth,  the  four  corners  or  extremities  of  the  earth,  Isa.  xi.  12 
(Ew.).  But  "gates"  cannot  be  looked  on  as  corners  or 
extremities,  nor  are  they  ends  or  borders,  but  the  inlets  and 
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outlets  of  cities.  For  how  can  a  man  construe  to  himself  the 
ends  of  the  earth  as  the  outlets  of  it?  where  could  one  go  to 
from  then  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  take  "isn  of  the  earth 
in  this  case;  it  is  the  land  of  Judah.  The  gates  of  the  land 
are  either  mentioned  by  synecdoche  for  the  cities,  cf.  Mic.  v. 
5,  or  are  the  approaches  to  the  land  (cf.  Xah.  hi.  13),  its  outlets 
and  inlets.  Here  the  context  demands  the  latter  sense,  m?,  to 
fan,  c,  -  loci,  to  scatter  into  a  place,  cf.  Ezek.  xii.  15,  xxx.  26:  fan 
into  the  outlets  of  the  land,  i.e.  east  out  of  the  land,  ?3K>,  make 
the  people  childless,  by  the  fall  in  battle  of  the  sons,  the  young 
men,  cf.  Ezek.  v.  17.  The  threat  is  intensified  by  W2K,  added 
as  asyndeton.  The  last  clause:  from  their  ways,  etc.,  subjoins 
the  reason. — Yer.  8.  By  the  death  of  the  sons,  the  women  lose 
their  husbands,  and  become  willows,  v  is  the  dative  of  sym- 
pathetic interest.  "  Sand  of  the  sea"  is  the  figure  for  a  count- 
less number.  2M^  is  poetic  plural ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  27,  Job  vi.  3. 
On  these  defenceless  women  come  suddenly  spoilers,  and  these 
mothers  who  had  perhaps  borne  seven  sons  give  up  the  ghost  and 
perish  without  succour,  because  then'  sons  have  fallen  in  war. 
Thus  proceeds  the  portrayal  as  Hitz.  has  well  exhibited  it. 
"wna  W  ?JJ  is  variously  interpreted.  We  must  reject  the  view 
taken  bv  Ch.  B.  Mich,  from  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions:  upon 
mother  and  young  man;  as  also  the  view  of  Rashi,  Cler.,  Eichh., 
Dahl.,  etc.,  that  DK  means  the  mother-city,  i.e.  Jerusalem. 
The  true  rendering  is  that  of  Jerome  and  Kimchi,  who  have 
been  followed  by  J.  D.  Mich.,  Hitz.,  Ew.,  Graf,  and  Nag. : 
upon  the  mother  of  the  youth  or  young  warrior.  This  view  is 
favoured  by  the  correspondence  of  the  woman  mentioned  in 
ver.  9  who  had  borne  seven  sons.  Both  are  individualized  as 
women  of  full  bodily  vigour,  to  lend  vividness  to  the  thought 
that  no  age  and  no  sex  will  escape  destruction.  D?1pJ[«?,  at  clear 
noontide,  when  one  least  looks  for  an  attack.  Thus  the  word 
corresponds  with  the  "  suddenly "  of  the  next  clause.  TV, 
Aramaic  form  for  W,  Isa.  xiii.  8,  pangs.  The  bearer  of  seven, 
i.e.  the  mother  of  many  sons.  Seven  as  the  perfect  number  of 
children  given  in  blessing  by  God,  cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  5,  Ruth  iv.  15. 
i;  She  breathes  out  her  life,"  cf.  Job  xxxi.  39.  Graf  wrongly  : 
she  sighs.  The  sun  of  her  life  sets  (HK3)  while  it  is  still  day, 
before  the  evening  of  her  life  has  been  reached,  cf.  Am.  viii.  9. 
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"Is  put  to  shame  and  confounded'1  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
son,  but  the  mother,  who,  bereaved  of  her  children,  goes  covered 
with  shame  to  the  grave.  The  Ken  N3  for  nxa  is  an  unneces- 
sary change,  since  BPDP  is  also  construed  as  fern.,  Gen.  xv.  17. 
The  description  closes  with  a  glance  cast  on  those  left  in  life 
after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  These  are  to  be  civen  to 
the  sword  when  in  flight  before  their  enemies,  cf.  Mic.  vi.  14. 

Vers.  10-21.  COMPLAINT  OF  Tin:  PROPHET,  AM)  SOOTHING 

ANBWEB  OF   THE  LiORD. — His  sorrow  at   the   rejection   by  God 

of  his  petition  so  overcomes  the  prophet,  that  he  gives  utterance 
to  the  wish  :  he  had  rather  not  have  been  born  than  live  on  in 
the  calling  in  which  he  must  ever  foretell  misery  and  ruin  to 
his  people,  thereby  provoking  hatred  and  attacks,  while  his 
heart  is  like  I  I  break  for  grief  and  fellow-feeling;  whereupon 
the  Lord  reprovingly  replies  as  in  vers.  11-1  1. 

Ver.  10.  "Woe  i^  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast  born  me, 
a  man  of  strife  and  contention  to  all  the  earth!  I  have  not 
hut  out,  n<>r  have  men  lent  to  me;  all  curse  me.  Ver.  11. 
.lahveh   saith,   Verily    1  (then   thee  to  thy  good;   verily  I 

cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  in  the  time  of  evil  and  of 
trouble.  Ver.  12.  Does  iron  break,  iron  from  the  north  and 
brass.'  Ver.  L3.  Thy  substance  and  thy  treasures  give  I  for 
a  prey  without  a  price,  and  that  for  all  thy  sins,  and  in  all  thy 
borders,  Ver.  1  1.  And  cause  thine  enemies  bring  it  into  a 
land  which  thou  knowest  not  ;  for  fire  burnetii  in  mine  anger, 
against  yon  it  is  kindled.'1 

Woe  is  me,  exclaims  .Jeremiah  in  ver.  10,  that  my  mother 
brought  me  forth  !     Th  trophe  to  his  mother  is  significant 

of  the  depth  of  his  ,  and  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  he 

were  casting  any  reproach  on  his  mother;  it  is  an  appeal  to  his 
mother  to  share  with  him  his  sorrow  at  his  lot.  This  lament  is 
consequently  very  different  from  Job's  cursing  of  the  day  of  his 
birth,  Job  iii.  1.  The  apposition  to  the  suffix  u  me,"  the  man 
of  strife  and  contention,  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  lament  in 
this  wise  :  me,  who  must  yet  be  a  man,  with  whom  the  whole 
world  strives  and  contends.  Ew.  wrongly  renders  it  :  "  to  be 
a  man  of  strife,"  etc.  ;  for  it  was  not  his  mother's  fault  that  he 
became  such  an  one.     The  second  clause  intimates  that  he  has 
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not  provoked  the  strife  and  contention.  hbo,  \eni\9  ^  gjve  on 
loan,  and  with  3,  to  Lend  to  a  person,  lend  out;  hence  TWh 
debtor,  and  fa  n^,  creditor,  [sa.  xxiv.  2.  These  words  are  not 
an  individualizing  of  the  thought:  all  interchange  of  friendly 
services  between  me  and  human  society  is  broken  off  (Hitz.). 
1  or  intercourse  with  one's  fellow-men  does  not  chiefly,  or  in 
the  foremost  place,  consist  in  lending  and  borrowing  of  gold 
and  other  articles.  Borrowing  and  lending  is  rather  the  fre- 
quent occasion  of  strife  and  ill-will  ;l  and  it  is  in  this  reference 
that  it  is  here  brought  up.  Jeremiah  says  he  has  neither  as 
had  debtor  or  disobliging  creditor  given  occasion  to  hatred  and 
quarrelling,  and  yet  all  curse  him.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
last  words,  in  which  the  form  *}$>i?0  is  hard  to  explain.  The 
rabbinical  attempts  to  clear  it  up  by  means  of  a  commingling 
of  the  verbs  >?p  and  nhp  are  now,  and  reasonably,  given  up. 
Ew.  {Gram.  §  350,  c)  wants  to  make  it  ^3^j3D ;  but  probably 
the  form  has  arisen  merely  out  of  the  wrong  dividing  of  a  word, 
and  ought  to  be  read  TO9j?  Dn^3.  So  read  most  recent  scholars, 
after  the  example  of  J.  D.  Mich.  ;  cf.  also  Bottcher,  Grammat. 
ii.  S.  322,  note.  It  is  true  that  we  nowhere  else  find  D??3  ;  but 
we  find  an  analogy  in  the  archaic  E^fe.  In  its  favour  we 
have,  besides,  the  circumstance,  that  the  heavy  form  Dn  is  by 
preference  appended  "to  short  words  ;  see  Bottcher,  as  above, 
S.  21. — To  this  complaint  the  Lord  makes  answer  in  vers. 
11-14,  first  giving  the  prophet  the  prospect  of  complete  vindi- 
cation against  those  that  oppose  him  (ver.  11),  and  then  (vers. 
12-14)  pointing  to  the  circumstances  that  shall  compel  the 
people  to  this  result.  The  introduction  of  God's  answer  by 
rvi.T  "ien  without  nb  is  found  also  in  xlvi.  25,  where  Graf  erro- 
neously seeks  to  join  the  formula  with  what  precedes.  In  the 
present  11th  verse  the  want  of  the  nb  is  the  less  felt,  since  the 
word  from  the  Lord  that  follows  bears  in  the  first  place  upon 
the  prophet  himself,  and  is  not  addressed  to  the  people.  N?  DK 
is  a  particle  of  asseveration,  introducing  the  answer  which 
follows  with  a  solemn  assurance.  The  vowel-points  of  1HW 
require  TOT^,  1  pers.  perf.,  from  rnB>  =  the  Aram.  *W,  loose, 
solve  (Dan.  v.  12)  :  I  loose  (free)  thee  to  thy  good.    The  CIu  t. 

1  Calvin  aptly  remarks :   Unde  enim  inter  homines  et  lites  et  juryia,  nisi 
quia  male  inter  ijjsos  convenit,  dam  ultro  et  citro  negotiantur? 
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is  variously  read  and  rendered.  By  reason  of  the  preceding 
fe6  DN\  the  view  is  improbable  that  we  have  here  an  infinitive  ; 
either'  1™^  /„/.  Pi.  of  T&  in  the  Big.  inflict  Buffering  :  "  thy 
affliction  becomes  welfare"  (Hitz.)  ;  or  WYW,  inf.  Kal  of  mtf, 
set  ir  e:  thy  release  tails  out  to  thy  good  (Ros.,  etc.).  The 
context  su  the  1  ]  rf.  of  "ntf,  Bgainst  which  the  de- 

fective written  form  is  no  argument,  since  this  occurs  frequently 
elsewhi  !flip,  Nah.  i.  12.    The  question  remains:  whether 

we  are  to  take  "-•  according  to  the  Hebrew  usage:  i  afflict 
thee  to  thy  -nod,  harass  thee  to  thine  advantage  (Gesen.  in  the 

tftes.  p.  1  182,  and  Nag.),  or  according  to  the  Aramaic  (._»)■  in 
the  sig.  fit  Hliam:  1  strengthen  thee  or  support  thee  to 

thy  good  .  Ew.,  Maur. ).    We  prefer  the  latter  rendering,  because 
the  saying :  I  afflict  thee,  i-  not  true  of  God  ;  since  the  proph 
troubles  earn  From  God,  nor  is  Jeremiah  complaining  ol 

affliction  at  the  hand  of  God,  but  only  that  he  was  treated  as 
all  enemy  by  all  the  world.  -■-.  tor  good,  as  in  Pa  cxix.  L22, 
bo  that  it  shall  fall  out  well  for  thee,  had  to  a  happy  issue,  for 
which  we  ha  --•—  »v.  11,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  17,  Neh. 

v>  jo. __This  happy  issue  I  hi  the  second  clause:  I 

bring  it  about  that  the  enemy  shall  in  time  of  trouble  turn 
himself  in  supplication  to  th  .  !  ause  he  shall  recognise  in 
the  prophet's  prayers  the  only  way  of  Bafety;  cf.  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise,  xxi.  1  f.,  axxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  11  ft'.,  alii.  2.  PI??, 
here  causative,  elsewhere  only  with  the  sig.  of  the  Kal,  e.g. 
XXXvi.  25,  Esa.  liii.  L2.  -The  enemy/'  in  unlimited  gene- 
rality :  each  of  thine  adversaries.  That  the  case  will  turn  out 
is  intimated  by  vers.  L2  14,  the  exposition  of  which  is,  how- 
Br,  difficult  and  much  debated.  Ver.  12  is  rendered  either: 
can  ii  rdinary  iron)   break  northern    iron   and    brass  (the 

first  kk  iron''  being  taken  as  subject,  the  second  as  object)?  or: 
can  one  break  iron,  (namely)  iron  of  the  north,  and  brass 
("iron"  being  taken  both  times  as  object,  and  "  break"  having 
its  subject  indefinite)  I  or:  can  iron  .  .  .  break  ($V  intrans. 
as  in  xi.  16)?  Of  these  three  translations  the  first  has  little 
probability,  inasmuch  as  the  simile  of  one  kind  of  iron  breaking 
another  is  unnatural.  But  Ilitz.'s  view  is  wholly  unnatural: 
that  the  first  "  iron"  and  u  brass"  are  the  object,  and  that  "  iron 
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from  the  north"  is  subject,  standing  as  it  does  between  the 
two  objects,  as  in  Cant.  v.  6,  where,  however,  the  construction 
alleged  is  still  very  doubtful.  Nor  does  the  sense,  which  would 
in  this  way  be  expressed,  go  far  to  commend  this  rendering 
By  iron  an.l  brass  we  would  then  have  to  understand,  accordino- 
to  vi.  28,  the  stiff-necked  Jewish  people;  and  by  iron  from  the 
north,  the  calamity  that  was  to  come  from  the  north.  Thus 
the  sense  would  be :  will  this  calamity  break  the  sullen  obsti- 
nacy of  the  prophet's  enemies!  will  it  make  them  pliable? 
The  verso  would  thus  contain  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
prophet  against  the  concession  vouchsafed  by  God  in  ver.  11. 
With  this  idea,  however,  vers.  11-14  are  emphatically  not  in 
harmony.  The  other  two  translations  take  each  a  different 
view  of  the  sense.  The  one  party  understand  by  iron  and  brass 
the  prophet  ;  the  other,  either  the  Jewish  people  or  the  northern 
might  of  the  Chaldean  empire.  Holding  that  the  prophet 
is  so  symbolized,  L.  de  Dieu  and  Umbr.  give  the  sense  thus  : 
"Let  him  hut  bethink  him  of  his  immoveable  firmness  against 
the  onsets  ^(  the  world ;  in  spite  of  all,  he  is  iron,  northern  iron 
and  brass,  that  cannot  be  broken."  Thus  God  would  here  be 
speaking  to  the  prophet.  Dahl.,  again,  holds  the  verse  to  be 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  and  gives  the  sense  :  Can  I,  a  frail  and 
feeble  man,  break  the  determination  of  a  numerous  and  stiff- 
necked  nation  ?  Against  the  latter  view  the  objection  already 
alleged  against  Ilitz.  is  decisive,  showing  as  it  did  that  the 
verse  cannot  be  the  prophet's  speech  or  complaint;  against  the 
former,  the  improbability  that  God  would  call  the  prophet  iron, 
northern  iron  and  brass,  when  the  very  complaint  he  was 
making  showed  how  little  of  the  firmness  of  iron  he  had  about 
him.  If  by  the  northern  iron  we  understand  the  Jewish  people, 
then  God  would  here  say  to  the  prophet,  that  he  should  always 
contend  in  vain  against  the  stiff-neckedness  of  the  people 
(Eichh.).  This  would  have  been  but  small  comfort  for  him. 
But  the  appellation  of  northern  iron  does  not  at  all  fit  the 
Jewish  people.  For  the  observation  that  the  hardest  iron,  the 
steel  made  by  the  Chalybes  in  Pontus,  was  imported  from  the 
north,  does  not  serve  the  turn  ;  since  a  distinction  between 
ordinary  iron  and  very  hard  iron  nowhere  else  appears  in  the 
Old   Testament.      The    attribute    "from   the    north"    points 
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manifestly  to  the  iron  sway  of  the  Chaldean  empire  (Ros., 
E  •-,  Maur.,  and  many  others)  ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  vers  s 
can  only  be  this  :  As  little  as  a  man  can  break  iron,  will  the 
Jewish  people  be  able  to  break  the  hostile  power  of  the  north 
(xiii.  20).     Taken  thus,  the  pictorial  style  of  the  verse  contains 

ingestion  that  the  adversaries  of  the  prophet  will,  by  the 
crushing  power  of  the  Chaldeans,  be  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  turning  themselves  in  supplication  to  the  prophet. — With 
this  vers.  L3  and  11  are  thus  connected  :  This  time  of  evil  and 
tribulation  (ver.  10)  will  not  last  long.  Their  enemies  will 
carry   off    the   peopl  Stance   and   treasures  as  their  booty 

into  a  Strange  land.     Theft  -  are  to  be  taken,  with  lTmbr., 

i  declaration  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  to  His  guilt-bur- 

>ple.    This  appears  from  the  contents  of  the  verses. 

The  immediate  trai  from  the  address  to  the  prophet  to 

that  to  the  people  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  both  the 

prophet  iplaint,  ver,  10,  and  G    I'a  answer,  vers.  11-13, 

have  a  full  bearing  on  the  people;  the  prophet's  complaint  at 

the  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  people  serving  to  force  them  to  a 

of  their  obstinacy  against  the  Lord,  and  God's  answer  to 

mplaint,  that  the  prophet's  announcement  will  come  true, 

and  that  he  will  then  1  lied,  serving  to  crush  their  sullen 

The  connection  of  thought  in  vers.  13  and  1-1  is 
thus :  The  people  that  so  assaults  thee,  by  reason  of  thy  threat- 
ening judgment,  will  not  break  the  iron  might  of  the  Chaldeans, 
but  wid  by  them  bo  overwhelmed.  It  will  come  about  as  thou 
hast  declared  to  them  in  my  name  ;  their  substance  and  their 
treasures  wid  I  give  as  booty  to  the  Chaldeans.  WIM  *&  = 
Trio  n~i.  [aa.  lv.  1,  not  for  purchase-money,  i.e.  freely.  As 
God  sells  His  people  for  nought,  i.e.  gives  them  up  to  their 
enemies  (cf.  Isa.  lii.  3,  Ps.  xliv.  13),  so  here  He  threatens  to 
deliver  up  their  treasures  to  the  enemy  as  a  booty,  and  for 
nought  When  Graf  says  that  this  last  thought  has  no  suffi- 
cient meaning,  his  reasons  therefor  do  not  appear.  Nor  is 
there  anything  u  peculiar,"  or  such  as  could  throw  suspicion 
on  the  passage,  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  qualifying 
phrases :  and  that  for  all  thy  sins,  and  in  all  thy  borders.  The 
latter  phrase  bears  unmistakeably  on  the  treasures,  not  on  the 
sins.     "  Cause  ...  to  bring  it,"  lit.  I  cause  them  (the  treasures) 
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10  pass  with  thine  enemies  into  a  land  which  thou  knowest  not, 
.  I  cause  the  enemies  to  bring  them,  etc.  Hitz.  and  Graf 
erroneously:  I  cany  thine  enemies  away  into  a  land;  which 
affords  do  suitable  sense.  The  grounding  clause :  for  hire,  etc., 
is  taken  from  Dent,  xxxii.  22,  to  show  that  that  threatening  of 
judgment  contained  in  Mn.es'  song  is  ahout  to  come  upon 
degenerate  Judah.  Lgainst  you  it  is  kindled"  apply  the 

words  to  Jeremiah's  contemporaries.1 

\  its.  15-18.  Jeremiah  continues  his  complaint. — Ver.  15. 
"Thou  knowest  it,  Jahveh;  remember  me,  and  visit  me,  and 
revenge  me  on  my  persecutors !  Do  not,  in  Thy  long-suffering, 
take  me  away  ;  know  that  for  Thy  sake  I  bear  reproach.  Ver. 
16*.  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them  ;  and  Thy  words 
were  to  me  a  delight  and  the  joy  of  my  heart:  for  Thy  name 
was  named  upon  me,  Jahveh,  God  of  hosts.  Ver.  17.  I  sat 
not  in  the  assembly  of  the  laughers,  nor  was  merry;  because  of 
Thy  hand  I  sat  solitary;  for  with  indignation  Thou  hast  filled  me. 
Ver.  IS.  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my  wound  malignant? 
will  not  heal.  Wilt  Thou  really  be  to  me  as  a  deceiving  brook, 
a  water  that  doth  not  endure?" 

The  Lord's  answer,  vers.  11-14,  has  not  yet  restored  tran- 
quillity to  the  prophet's   mind ;  since  in  it  his  vindication   by 

1  Vers.  11-11  are  pronounced  spurious  by  Hitz.,  Graf,  and  Nag.,  on  the 
ground  that  vers.  13  and  14  are  a  mere  quotation,  corrupted  in  the  text, 
from  xvii.  3,  4,  and  that  all  the  three  verses  destroy  the  connection,  con- 
taining an  address  to  the  people  that  does  not  at  all  fit  into  the  context. 
But  the  interruption  of  the  continuity  could  at  most  prove  that  the  verses 
had  got  into  a  wrong  place,  as  is  supposed  by  E\v.,  who  transposes  them, 
and  puts  them  next  to  ver.  9.  But  for  this  change  in  place  there  are  no 
sufficient  grounds,  since,  as  our  exposition  of  them  shows,  the  verses  in 
question  can  be  very  well  understood  in  the  place  which  they  at  present 
occupy.  The  other  allegation,  that  vers.  13  and  14  are  a  quotation,  cor- 
rupted in  text,  from  xvii.  3,  4,  is  totally  without  proof.  In  xvii.  3,  4  we 
have  simply  the  central  thoughts  of  the  present  passage  repeated,  but  modi- 
fied to  suit  their  new  context,  after  the  manner  characteristic  of  Jeremiah. 
The  genuineness  of  the  verses  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  LXX., 
which  has  them  here,  while  it  omits  them  in  xvii.  3,  4  ;  and  by  the  fact, 
that  it  is  inconceivable  they  should  have  been  interpolated  as  a  gloss  in  a 
wholly  unsuitable  place.  For  those  who  impugn  the  genuineness  have  not 
even  made  the  attempt  to  show  the  possibility  or  probability  of  such  a  gloss 
arising. 
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means  of  the  abasement  of  his  adversaries  had  been  kept  at  an 
indefinite  distance.  And  so  he  now,  ver.  15,  prays  the  Lord  to 
revenge  him  on  his  adversaries,  and  not  to  let  him  perish,  since 
fur  His  sake  he  bears  reproach.  The  object  to  "  Thou  know 
Lord,"  appears  from  the  context, — namely  :  "  the  attacks  which 
I  endure,"'  or  more  generally:  Thou  knowest  my  case,  my 
distress.  At  the  same  time  he  clearly  means  the  harassment 
detailed  in  ver.  10,  so  that  "Thou  knowest"  i>,  as  to  its  sense, 
directly  connected  with  ver.  10.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  this  that  vers.  1  i— 14  are  not  original  ;  only  that  .Jeremiah 
did  not  feel  his  anxiety  put  at  rest  by  the  divine  answer  con- 
veyed in  tl  In  the  climax:  Remember  me,  visit  me, 
/.- .  turn  Thy  care  on  me,  and  revenue  me,  we  have  the  utter- 
ance  of  the  importunity  of  his  prayer,  and  therein,  too,  the 
extremity  of  his  di  !  >rding  to  Thy  long-suffering, 
.  the  long-suffering  Thou  showest  towards  my  persecutors, 
take  me  not  away,  t.r.  do  not  deliver  mo  up  to  final  ruin.  This 
prayer  he  supports  by  the  reminder,  that  for  the  Lore  he 
bears  reproach  :  ci\  Ps,  lxix.  8.  Further,  the  imperative:  know, 
recogo  think  thee  of,  is  the  utterance  of  urgent  pra\ 
In  ver.  1»)  he  exhibits  how  he  suffers  for  the  Lord's  sake.  The 
words  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  him  he  has  received  with 
eagerness,  as  it  had  been  the  choicest  dainties.  "Thy  words 
were  found"  intimates  that  he  had  come  into  possession  of  them 
a-  something  actual,  without  particularizing  how  they  were 
revealed.  With  the  figurative  expression  :  I  ate  them,  cf.  the 
symbolical  embodiment  of  the  figure,  Ezek.  ii.  '.*,  iii.  3,  Apoc.  x. 
9  f.  The  Keri  T"1-"1  is  an  uncalled  for  correction,  suggested 
by. the  preceding  w,  and  the  Chet.  is  perfectly  correct.  Thy 
words  turned  out  to  me  a  joy  and  delight,  because  Thy  name 
was  named  upon  me,  i.e.  because  Thou  hast  revealed  Thyself  to 
me,  hast  chosen  me  to  be  the  proclaimer  of  Thy  word. —  Ver.  17. 
To  this  calling  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life:  has  not  sat  in  the 
embly  of  the  laughers,  nor  made  merry  with  them  ;  but  sat 
alone,  i.e.  avoided  all  cheerful  company.  Because  of  Thy  hand, 
i.e.  because  Thy  hand  had  laid  hold  on  me.  The  hand  of  Jahveh 
is  the  divine  power  which  took  possession  of  the  prophets, 
transported  their  spirit  to  the  ecstatic  domain  of  inner  vision, 
and  impelled  to  prophesy;  cf.  xx.  7,  Isa.  viii.  11,  Ezek.  i.  3,  etc. 
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Alone  I  sat,  because  Thou  hast  filled  me  with  indignation,  err 
is  the  wrath  o!  Go  1  against  the  moral  corruptness  and  infatua- 
tion oi  J  udah,  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  fdled  Jeremiah 
in  order  that  he  may  publish  it  abroad,  cf.  vi.  11.     The  sadness 

of  what  he  had  to  publish  filled  his  heart  with  the  deepest  grief, 
and  constrained  him  to  keep  far  from  all  cheery  good  fellowship! 
— ^  er.  is.  Why  is  my  pain  become  perpetual?  "My  pain"  is 
the  pain  or  grief  he  feels  at  the  judgment  he  has  to  announce 
to  the  people;  not  his  pain  at  the  hostility  he  has  on  that 
account  to  endure,  rro  adverbial  =  rwj^  as  in  Am.  i.  11  Ps. 
xiii.  L\  ete.  "My  wound,"  the  blow  that  has  fallen  on  him. 
--:n,  malignant,  is  explained  by  "(that)  will  not  heal,"  cf.  xxx. 
12,  Mie.  i.  9.  The  clause  'Ul  flWi  Vn  still  depends  on  roS, 
and  the  infin.  gives  emphasis:  Wilt  Thou  really  be?  np«,  fit. 
lying,  deception,  means  here,  and  in  Mic.  i.  16,  a  deceptive 
torrent  that  dries  up  in  the  season  of  drought,  and  so  disappoints 
the  hope  of  finding  water,  cf.  Job  vi.  15  ff.  "A  water,"  etc., 
is  epexegesis:  water  that  doth  not  endure.  To  this  the  Lord 
answers — 

Vers.  19-21.  By  reprimanding  Ms  impatience,  and  by  again 
ntring  Mm  of  His  prote<  ti  m  and  of  rescue  from  the  power  of 
his  opi  s. — Ver.  19.   "Therefore   thus  saith   Jahveh :    If 

thou  return,  then  will  I  bring  thee  again  to  serve  me;  and  if 
thou  separate  the  precious  from  the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my 
mouth.  They  will  return  to  thee,  but  thou  shalt  not  return 
unto  them.  Ver.  20.  And  I  make  thee  unto  this  people  a 
strong  wall  of  brass,  so  that  they  fight  against  thee,  but  prevail 
not  against  thee  ;  for  I  am  with  thee,  to  help  thee  and  to  save 
thee,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  21.  And  I  save  thee  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  wicked,  and  deliver  thee  out  of  the  clutch  of  the  violent." 
In  the  words:  if  thou  return,  lies  the  reproach  that  in  his 
complaint,  in  which  his  indignation  had  hurried  him  on  to  doubt 
God's  faithfulness,  Jeremiah  had  sinned  and  must  repent. 
~i-,,J'^.  is  by  many  commentators  taken  adverbially  and  joined 
with  the  following  words  :  then  will  I  ai^ain  cause  thee  to  stand 
before  me.  But  this  adverbial  use  has  been  proved  oidy  for 
the  Kal  of  2Wj  not  for  the  Hiphil,  which  must  here  be  taken  by 
itself  :  then  will  I  bring  thee  again,  sc.  into  proper  relations  with 
me — namely,  to  stand   before  me,  i.e.  to  be  my  servant.     "i-> 
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*?at»,  of  the  standing  of  the  servant  before  his  lord,  to  receive 
his  commands,  and  so  also  of  prophets,  cf.  1  Kings  xvii.  1,  xviii. 
15.  2  Kin<*s  i i i -  14,  etc.  In  the  words:  if  thou  make  to  go 
forth,  i.e.  separate  the  precious  from  the  vile,  we  have  the 
figure  of  metal-refining,  in  course  of  which  the  pure  metal  is 
by  fusion  parted  from  the  earthy  and  other  ingredients  mixed 
with  it.  The  meaning  of  the  figure  is,  however,  variously 
understood.  Some  think  lure,  unfittingly,  of  good  and  bad 
men  ;  so  Chald.  and  Rashi :  if  thou  cause  the  good  to  come 
forth  of  the  bad,  turn  the  good  into  bad  :  or,  if  out  of  the  evil 
mass  thou  cause  to  come  forth  at  least  a  few  as  good,  i.e.  if  thou 
convert  them  (Cli.  B.  Mich.,  Ro  ».      For  we  cannot  here 

have  to  do  with  the  issue  of  his  labours,  as  Graf  well  remarks, 
since  this  did  not  lie  in  his  own  power.  Just  as  little  is  the  case 
itrast  between  God's  word  and  man's  word,  the  view 
adopted  by  Wn.,  Bichh.,  Dahl.,  Hit/..,  Ew.  The  idea  that  Jere- 
miah presented  man's  word  for  God's  word,  or  God's  word  mixed 
with  spurious  human  additions,  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  context  ; 
nay,  rather  it  was  just  because  he  declared  only  what  God 
imposed  on  him  that  he  was  so  hard  bested.  Further,  that  idea 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  true  prophecy.  Maurer 
has  hit  upon  the  truth :   si  qua  sa  in  (•■  tuntj  admixtU 

Ul,t  i   sordibus,  81   virtuUt  quat  maculis  liberaverii 

unpad  ■>   iracututia ;  with    whom  Graf  a_  *M  (with 

the  so-called  3  tv?-<7.),  as  my  mouth  shalt  thou  be,  i.e.  as  the 
instrument  by  which  I  speak,  cf.  Ex.  iv.  lb'.  Then  shall  his 
labours  be  crowned  with  success.  They  (the  adversaries)  will 
turn  themselves  to  thee,  in  the  mariner  shown  in  ver.  11,  but 
thou  shalt  not  turn  thyself  to  them,  i.e.  not  yield  to  their  wishes 
or  permit  thyself  to  be  moved  by  them  from  the  right  way. 
Ver.  20  f.  After  this  reprimand,  the  Lord  renews  to  him  the 
promise  of  His  most  active  support,  such  as  He  had  promised 
him  at  his  call,  i.  18  f . ;  "to  save  thee"  being  amplified  in 
ver.  21. 

Chap.  xvi.  1-xvii.  4.   The  course  to  be  pursued  by 

THE  PROPHET  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  APPROACHING  OVER- 
THROW of  the  kingdom  of  judah. — The  ruin  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Judah  will  inevitably  come.     This  the  prophet  must 
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proclaim  by  word  and  deed.  To  this  end  he  is  shown  in  xvi. 
l-i»  what  relation  he  is  to  maintain  towards  the  people,  now 
grown  ripe  for  judgment,  and  next  in  vers.  10-15  he  is  told 
the  cause  of  this  terrible  judgment;  then  comes  an  account  of 
its  fulfilment  (vers.  L6  21);  then  again,  finally,  we  have  the 
cause  of  it  explained  once  more  (xvii.  1-4). 

\  era.  .1  9.  The  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  prophet  with 
reference  to  Hie  approaching  judgment. — Ver.  1.  "And  the  word 
of  Jahveh  came  to  me,  Baying:  Ver.  2.  Thou  shalt  not  take 
thee  a  wife,  neither  shalt  thou  have  sons  or  daughters  in  this 
place.  Ver.  .">.  For  thus  hath  Jahveh  said  concerning  the  sons 
and  the  daughters  that  are  born  in  this  place,  and  concerning 
their  mothers  that  hear  them,  and  concerning  their  fathers  that 
begot  thorn  in  this  land:  Ver.  4.  By  deadly  suffering  shall 
they  die,  be  neither  lamented  or  buried;  dung  upon  the  field 
shall  they  become  ;  and  by  sword  and  by  famine  shall  they  be 
consumed,  and  their  carcases  shall  be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  the 
heavens  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Ver.  5.  For  thus  hath 
Jahveh  said  :  Come  not  into  the  house  of  mourning,  and  go  not 
to  lament,  and  bemoan  them  not;  for  I  have  taken  away  my 
peace  from  this  people,  saith  Jahveh,  grace  and  mercies.  Ver.  6. 
And  great  and  small  shall  die  in  this  land,  not  be  buried; 
they  shall  not  lament  them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make 
themselves  bald  for  them.  Ver.  7.  And  they  shall  not  break 
bread  for  them  in  their  mourning,  to  comfort  one  for  the  dead ; 
nor  shall  they  give  to  any  the  cup  of  comfort  for  his  father 
and  his  mother.  Ver.  8.  And  into  the  house  of  feasting  go 
not,  to  sit  by  them,  to  eat  and  to  drink.  Ver.  9.  For  thus 
hath  spoken  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Behold,  I 
cause  to  cease  out  of  this  place  before  your  eyes,  and  in  your 
days,  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of 
the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride." 

What  the  prophet  is  here  bidden  to  do  and  to  forbear  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  proclamation  enjoined  on  him  of 
judgment  to  come  on  sinful  Judah.  This  connection  is  brought 
prominently  forward  in  the  reasons  given  for  these  commands. 
He  is  neither  to  take  a  wife  nor  to  beget  children,  because  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  sons  and  daughters,  mothers  and 
fathers,  are  to  perish  by  sickness,  the  sword,  and  famine  (vers. 
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3  and  4).  He  is  both  to  abstain  from  the  customary  usages  of 
mourning  for  the  dead,  and  to  keep  away  from  mirthful  feasts, 
in  order  to  give  the  people  to  understand  that,  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  the  dead,  customary  mourning  will  haw  to  be 
given  up.  and  that  all  opportunity  for  merry-making  will  dis- 
appear (vers.  5-9).  Adapting  thus  his  actions  to  help  to  con- 
his  m  .  he  will  approve  himself  to  be  the  mouth  of 

the  Lord,  and  then  the  promised  divine  protection  will  not  fail. 
Tim-  closely  is  this  passage  connected  with  the  preceding 
complaint  and  reproof  of  the  prophet  (w.  1<>  21),  while  it  at 
the  tame  time  further  continues  the  threatening  of  judgment 
jn  XVf  i_o.. —  With  the  prohibition  to  take  a  wife,  cf.  the  apostl 
counsel,  1   I      •   «rii.  26.     "This  place"  alternates  with  "this 

land,*'  and   so  miht    DOl    bo  limited   to   Jerusalem,  but    bears  on 

Judah   at  large.     D*?V,  ad  ,  as  in   Ex.  i.  32.     The 

form  irtitt3  is  found,  besides  here, only  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  8,  win 
it  taki  '"'"•  vcr.  in.     D<*6r«n  \— :*:.  lit,  deaths  of 

sick  or  sufl  leaths  by  all  kinds  of  sufferings, 

Bine  D*H^nn  is  not  to  be  confined  to  di  .  but  in  xiv.  18  is 
of  pining  awaj  by  famine.  With  "they  shall  not  be 
lamented,"  cL  xw.  33,  viii.  2,  sriv.  L6,  vii.  33.— Ver.  5  i'i.  The 
command  not  to  go  intoa  houseof  mourning  ("*"-,  loud  crying, 
crv  of  lament  for  one  dea  on  Am.  vi.  7),  not  to  show 

mpathy  with  the  survivors,  is  explained  by  the  Lord  in  the 
irfully  solemn  Baying:  1  withdraw  from  this  people  my  peace, 
grace. and  mercy.    ^"~"-"  ;^  n<  I  "the  inviolat         of  the  relation 
between   me  and  my  people"  (Graf),  but  the  i  i   God 

which  rested  on  Judah,  the  source  of  its  well-being,  of  its 
life  and  prosperity,  and  which  showed  itself  to  the  sinful  race 
in  the  extension  to  them  of  grace  and  mercy.  The  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  of  this  peace  is  the  death  of  greal  and 
small  in  such  multitudes  that  they  can  neither  be  buried  nor 
mourned  for  (ver.  6).  T^™?,  cut  one's  self,  is  used  in  Deut. 
xiv.  1  for  EH®  [TO,  to  make  cuts  in  the  body,  Lev.  xix.  28  ;  and 
rnp,  iVtp/i.,  to  crop  one's  self  bald,  ace.  to  Deut.  xiv.  1,  to  shave 
a  bare  place  on  the  front  part  of  the  head  above  the  eyes. 
These  are  two  modes  of  expressing  passionate  mourning  for 
the  dead  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  in  the  law, 
yet  which  remained  in  use  among  the  people,  see  on  Lev.  xix. 
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28  in  1  D  ut,  xiv.  1.  D$,  for  them,  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
—  Ver,  7.  D^B,  as  in  [sa.  Iviii,  7,  for  fcns,  Lam.  iv.  4,  break,  sc. 
the  bread  (cf.  [sa.  /.<•.)  for  mourning,  and  to  give  to  drink  the 
cup  of  comfort,  does  not  refer  to  the  meals  which  were  held  in 
the  house  of  mourning  upon  occasion  of  a  death  after  the 
interment,  for  this  custom  cannot  be  proved  of  the  Israelites 
in  Old  Testament  times,  and  is  not  strictly  demanded  by  the 
words  of  the  verse.  To  break  bread  to  any  one  does  not  mean 
to  hold  a  feast  with  him,  but  to  bestow  a  gift  of  bread  upon  him; 
cf.  [sa.  Iviii.  7.  Correspondingly,  to  give  to  drink,  does  not 
here  mean  to  drink  to  one's  health  at  a  feast,  but  only  to 
present  with  wine  to  drink.  The  words  refer  to  the  custom  of 
sending  bread  and  wine  for  refreshment  into  the  house  of  the 
surviving  relatives  of  one  dead,  to  comfort  them  in  their  sorrow; 
cf.  2  Sam.  iii.  35,  \ii.  L6  ft*.,  and  the  remarks  on  Ezek.  xxiv.  17. 
The  singular  suffixes  on  V2H;S  vns  and  teK,  alongside  of  the 
plurals  c~s  an(l  DniS,  are  to  be  taken  distributively  of  everyone 
who  is  to  be  comforted  upon  occasion  of  a  death  in  his  house; 
and  EH7  is  not  to  be  changed,  as  by  J.  D.  Mich,  and  Hitz., 
into  Dn?. — Ver.  8  f.  The  prophet  is  to  withdraw  from  all 
participation  in  mirthful  meals  and  feasts,  in  token  that  God 
will  take  away  all  joy  from  the  people.  nn^p"7V2,  house  in 
which  a  feast  is  given.  EniX?  for  DAN,  refers,  taken  ad  sensitm, 
to  the  others  who  take  part  in  the  feast.  On  ver.  9,  cf.  yii.  34. 
Vers.  10-15.  "  And  when  thou  showest  this  people  all  these 
things,  and  they  say  unto  thee,  Wherefore  hath  Jahveh  pro- 
nounced all  this  great  evil  against  us,  and  what  is  our  trans- 
gression, and  what  our  sin  that  we  have  committed  against 
Jahveh  our  God?  Ver.  11.  Then  say  thou  to  them,  Because 
your  fathers  have  forsaken  me,  saith  Jahveh,  and  have  walked 
after  other  gods,  and  served  them,  and  worshipped  them,  and 
have  forsaken  me,  and  not  kept  my  law ;  Ver.  12.  And  ye  did 
yet  worse  than  your  fathers ;  and  behold,  ye  walk  each  after 
the  stubbornness  of  his  evil  heart,  hearkening  not  unto  me. 
Ver.  13.  Therefore  I  cast  you  out  of  this  land  into  the  land 
which  ye  know  not,  neither  ye  nor  your  fathers,  and  there  may 
ye  serve  other  gods  day  and  night,  because  I  will  show  you 
no  favour.  Ver.  14.  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
Jahveh,  that  it  shall  no  more  be  said,  By  the  life  of  Jahveh, 
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that  brought  up  the  sons  of  Israel  out.  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Ver.  15.  But,  By  the  life  of  Jahveh,  that  brought  the  sons  of 
Israel  out  of  the  land  of  the  north,  and  out  of  all  the  lands 
whither  1  had  driven  them,  and  1  bring  them  again  into  their 
land  that  I  gave  to  their  father 

The  turn  of  the  discourse  in  vers.  10  and  1 1  is  like  that  in  v. 
19.  With  ver.  11  cf.  xi.8,  10,  vii.  '2  \  :  with  "ye  did  yet  worse," 
etc.,  cf.  1  Kings  xiv.  ',>  ;  and  on  "after  the  stubbornness," 
cf.  on  iii.  IT.  The  apodosia  begins  with  "therefore  I  cast  you 
out"  On  this  head  cf.  vii.  15,  ix.  15,  and  xxii.  26.  The  article 
in  innrr^,  Graf  quite  unnecessarily  insists  on  having  can- 
celled, as  out  of  place.  It  is  explained  sufficiently  by  the  fact, 
that  the  land,  of  which  mention  hs  often  been  made,  is 
looked  on  pecific  one.  and  is  characterized  by  the  following 

relativ  i  one  unknown  to  the  people.    Besid<  i,the"ye 

know  not"    ifl   not   meant  of   geographical    ignorance,  but,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  VTri  the  knowledge  is  that  obtained  bv  direct 

experience.    They  know  not  the  land,  1  they  have  never 

other  -  yemaj  them,"  Ros.  justly  charac- 

tei  "id  :   there   \c   may  serve,  BS   long  as 

ye  will,  the  i:<>ds  whom  ye  have  bo  longed  after.  The  irony  is 
ecially  marked  in  the  -day  and  night."  I  h  re  Jeremiah 
has  in  mind  Dent.  iv.  28,  IXviii.  :»'•.  64.  "«*  ifl  causal,  giving 
the  grounds  of  the  threat,  u  I  cast  you  oat."  The  form  wan 
(fl  ,  —In  vers.  1  1  and  1">  the  prophet  opens  to  the  people 

a  view  of  ultimate  redemption  from  the  affliction  amidst  the 
heathen,  into  which,  for  their  sin,  they  will  be  cast.  P>y  and 
by  men  will  swear  no  more  by  Jahveh  who  redeemed  them  out 
of  Egypt,  but  by  Jahveh  who  has  brought  them  again  from  the 
land  of  the  north.and  the  other  lands  into  which  they  have  been 
thrust  forth.  In  this  is  implied  that  this  second  deliverance  will 
be  a  blessing  which  shall  outshine  the  former  blessing  of  redemp- 
tion from  Egypt.  But  just  as  this  deliverance  will  excel  the 
earlier  one,  so  much  the  greater  will  the  affliction  of  Israel  in 
the  northern  land  be  than  the  Egyptian  bondage  had  been.  On 
this  point  Ros.  throws  especial  weight,  remarking  that  the  aim 
of  these  verses  is  not  so  much  to  give  promise  of  coming  salva- 
tion, as  to  announce  instare  illis  atrocius  malum,  quam  Mud 
jEayptiacum)  eamque  quam  max  sint  subituri  servitutem  inulto 
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duriorem,  quam  olim  .hy:n/j>iiaca  fuerit.  But  though  this 
idea  does  lie  implicite  in  the  words,  yet  we  must  not  fail  to  be 
sure  that  the  prospect  held  out  of  a  future  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  the  lands  into  which  it.  is  soon  to  be  scattered,  and  of  its 
restoration  again  to  the  land  of  its  fathers,  has,  in  the  first  and 
foremost  place,  a  comforting  import,  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
erve  the  godly  from  despair  under  the  catastrophe  which  is 
now  awaiting  them.1  |?J  is  not  m  vertheless,  but,  as  universally, 
then  and  the  train  of  thought  is  as  follows:  Because  the 

Lord  will,  for  their  idolatry,  cast  forth  His  people  into  the 
lands  of  the  heathen,  just  for  that  very  reason  will  their  redemp- 
tion from  exile  not  fail  to  follow,  and  this  deliverance  surpass 
in  gloriousness  the  greatest  of  all  former  deeds  of  blessing,  the 
rescue  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  The  prospect  of  future  redemp- 
tion given  amidst  announcements  of  judgment  cannot  be  sur- 
prising in  Jeremiah,  who  elsewhere  also  interweaves  the  like 
happy  forecastings  with  his  most  solemn  threatenings ;  cf .  iv. 
27,  v.  10,  IS.  with  iii.  14  f.,  xxiii.  3  if .,  etc.  "  This  ray  of  light, 
falling  suddenly  into  the  darkness,  does  not  take  us  more  by 
surprise  than  '  I  will  not  make  a  full  end,'  iv.  27.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  for  regarding  these  two  verses  as  interpo- 
lations from  xxiii.  7,  8"  (Graf). 

Vers.  L6— 21.  Further  account  of  the  punishment  foretold,  tvith 
the  reasons  for  the  same. — Ver.  16.  "  Behold,  I  send  for  many 
fishers,  saith  Jahveh,  who  shall  fish  them,  and  after  will  I  send 
for  many  hunters,  who  shall  hunt  them  from  every  mountain 
and  every  hill,  and  out  of  the  clefts  of  the  rock.  Ver.  17. 
For  mine  eyes  are  upon  all  their  ways,  they  are  not  hidden 
from  me,  neither  is  their  iniquity  concealed  from  mine  eyes. 
Ver.  18.  And  first,  I  requite  double  their  iniquity  and  their  sin, 
because  they  defiled  my  land  with  the  carcases  of  their  detestables, 
and  with  their  abominations  they  have  filled  mine  inheritance. 

1  Calvin  has  excellently  brought  out  both  moments,  and  has  thus  ex- 
pounded the  thought  of  the  passage  :  "  Scitis  unde  patres  vestri  exierint, 
nempe  e  fornace  amea,  quemadmodum  alibi  loquitur  (xi.  4)  et  quasi  ex  pro- 
funda morte  ;  itaque  redemptio  ilia  debuit  esse  memorabilis  usque  ad  finem 
mundi.  Sed  jam  Deus  conjiciet  vos  in  abyssum,  quce  longe  profundior  erit 
ilia  yEgypti  tyrannide,  e  qua  erepti  sunt  patres  vestri  ;  nam  si  inde 
redimat,  erit  miraculum  longe  excellentius  ad  posterns,  ut  fere  exstinguat 
vel  saltern  obscuret  memoriam  prions  illius  redemptionis." 
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Vcr.  19.  Jahveh,  my  strength  and  my  fortress,  and  my  refuge 
in  the  day  of  trouble  !  Unto  Thee  shall  the  peoples  come  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  say  :  But  lies  have  our  fathers  in- 
herited, vanity,  and  amidst  them  none  profiteth  at  all.  Ver.  20. 
Shall  a  man  make  gods  to  himself,  which  are  yet  no  gods? 
Ver.  21.  Therefore,  behold,  I  make  them  to  know  this  once, 
I  make  them  to  know  my  hand  and  my  might,  ami  they  shall 
know  that  my  name  is  Jahveh." 

Vers,  1  »J— 18  are  a  continuation  of  the  threatening  in  ver.  13, 
that  Judah  is  to  be  cast  out.  but  are  directly  connected  with 
ver.  lo//,  and  elucidate  the  expulsion  into  many  lands  there 
foretold.  The  figures  of  the  fishers  and  hunters  do  not  bespeak 
the  gathering  again  and  restoration  of  the  scattered  people,  as 
\  en.  would  make  out,  but  the  carrying  <»f  Judah  captive  out  of 
his  land.  This  is  clear  from  the  second  of  the  figures,  for  the 
hunter  ih>v*  not   gather  the   animals   together,   but   kills  them  ; 

ami  the  reference  of  the  verses  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  vers. 

17  and  IS,  and  is  consequently  admitted  by  all  other  coram. 
The  two  figures  signify  various  kinds  of  treatment  at  the  hands 

of  enemies.     The  fishers  represent  the  enemies  that  gather  the 

inhabitants  of  the  land  as  in  a  net,  and  carry  them  wholesale 
into  captivity  (cf.  Am.  iv.  2,  I  lab.  i.  15).  rJ  no  hunters,  again, 
are  those  who  drive  out  from  their  hiding-places,  and  slay  or 
carry  captive  such  as  have  escaped  from  the  cities,  and  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  ravines  ;  cf.  iv.  29,  Judg. 
vi.  2,  1  Sam.  xhi.  6,  In  this  the  idea  i>  visibly  set  forth  that 
none  shall  escape  the  enemy.  ""-'  c*  ?  p<  r*.,  send  for  one, 
cause  him  to  come,  as  in  xiv.  3  (send  for  water),  so  that  there 
is  no  call  to  take  S>  according  to  the  Aram,  usage  as  sirm  of  the 
accusative,  for  which  we  can  cite  in  Jeremiah  only  the  case  in 
xl.  2.  The  form  DW  (diet.)  agrees  with  Ezek.  xlvii.  10, 
while  the  Keri.  D^-l    is  a  formation  similar  to   D^TV.    In  the 

•  T    -'  • T  " 

second  clause  D*3"l  is,  like  the  numerals,  made  to  precede  the 
noun;  cf.  Prov.  xxxi.  29,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  51. — For  the  Lord  knows 
their  doings  and  dealings,  and  their  transgressions  are  not  hid 
from  Him  ;  cf.  xxiii.  24,  xxxii.  19.  ^V  for  ^N*,  indicating  the 
direction.  Their  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  flight,  but  their 
course  of  action. — Ver.  18.  The  punishment  foretold  is  but 
retribution  for  their  sins.    Because  they  have  defiled  the  land  by 
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idolatry,  they  shall  be  driven  out  of  it.  njiB^n,  first,  is  by  Jerome 
Hit/..,  Ew.,  Umbr.  made  to  refer  to  the  salvation  promised  in 
\or.  15:  first,  i.e.  before  the  restoration  of  my  favour  spoken 
of  in  ver.  L5,  I  requite  double.  Against  this  Graf  has  objected, 
that  on  this  view  "  first"  would  appear  somewhat  superfluous; 
and  Nag.,  that  the  manifestly  intended  antithesis  to  fUBto  is  left 
out  of  account.  There  is  little  force  in  either  objection.  Even 
Nag.'s  paraphrase  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  presumed  anti- 
thesis ;  for  if  we  render  :  "  For  the  first  time  the  double  shall 
be  requited,  in  the  event  of  repetition  a  severer  standard  shall 
be  used,"  then  the  antithesis  to  "  first"  would  not  be  "  double," 
but  the  supplied  repetition  of  the  offence.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  in  the  context  to  lead  us  to  supply  this  idea ;  nor 
is  there  any  antithesis  between  "  first"  and  "  double."  It  is  a 
mere  assumption  of  the  comm.,  which  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Eos., 
Maur.,  etc.,  have  brought  into  the  text  by  the  interpolation  of 
a  1  cop.  before  nyS'D  :  I  requite  the  first  of  their  transgressions 
and  the  repetition  of  them,  i.e.  their  earlier  and  their  repeated 
sins,  or  the  sins  committed  by  their  fathers  and  by  themselves, 
on  a  greater  scale.  We  therefore  hold  the  reference  to  ver.  15 
to  be  the  only  true  one,  and  regard  it  as  corresponding  both  to 
the  words  before  us  and  the  context.  "  The  double  of  their 
iniquity,"  i.e.  ample  measure  for  their  sins  (cf.  Isa.  xl.  2,  Job 
xi.  6)  by  way  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
exile.  The  sins  are  more  exactly  defined  by  :  because  they 
defiled  my  land  by  the  carcases  of  their  detestables,  i.e.  their 
dead  detestable  idols.  D*ttlj3B>  n?:u  is  formed  according  to  ^a 
B"w3,  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  and  it  belongs  to  "  they  defiled,"  not  to 
"  they  filled,"  as  the  Masoretic  accentuation  puts  it ;  for  N70  is 
construed,  not  with  3  of  the  thing,  but  with  double  accus. ;  cf. 
Ezek.  viii.  17,  xxx.  11,  etc.  So  it  is  construed  in  the  last 
clause  :  With  their  abominations  they  have  filled  the  inheritance 
of  Jahveh,  i.e.  the  land  of  the  Lord  (cf.  ii.  7).  The  infin.  D&n 
is  continued  by  *K?o  in  verbo  fin.,  as  usual. 

In  vers.  19-21  we  have  more  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
threatened  punishment.  The  prophet  turns  to  the  Lord  as  his 
defence  and  fortress  in  time  of  need,  and  utters  the  hope  that 
even  the  heathen  may  some  time  turn  to  the  Lord  and  confess 
the  vanity  of  idolatry,  since  the  gods  which  men  make  are  no 
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gods.     To  this  the  Lord  answers  in  ver.  21,  that  just  therefore 
He  must  punish  His  idolatrous  people,  so  that  they  shall  feel 
His  power  and  learn  to  know  His  name. — Ver.  19.  In  his  cry 
to  the  Lord  :  My  strength  ...  in  the  day  of  trouble,  which 
agrees  closely  with   Ps.  xxviii.  8,   lix.  17,   xviii.  3,    Jeremiah 
utters   not   merely   his   own   feelings,   but  those  which  should 
animate  every  member  of  his  people.     In  the  time  of  need  the 
powerlessness  of  the  idols  to  help,  and  so  their  vanity,  becomes 
apparent.     Trouble  therefore  drives  to  God,  the  Almighty  Lord 
and  Baler  of  the  world,  and  forces  to  bend  under  His  power. 
The  coming  tribulation  is  to  have  this  fruit  not  only  in  the  case 
of  the  Israelites,  but  also  in  that  of  the  heathen  nations,  so 
that  they  shall  see  the  vanity  of  the  idolatry  they  have  inherited 
from  their  fathers,  and  be  converted  to  the  Lord,  the  only  true 
(  .  id.     How  this  knowledge  is  to  be  awakened  in  the  heathen, 
Jeremiah  does  not  disclose  ;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  ver. 
1"),  from  the  deliverance  of    I  Marl,  there  announced,  out  of  the 
heathen   lands  into  which  they  had  been  cast  forth.     By  this 
deliverance  the  heathen  will  be  made  aware  both  of  the  almighty 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel  and  of  the  nothingness  of  their  own 
la,     On  tan  cf.  ii.  5  :  and  with  "  none  that  profiteth,"  cf.  ii.  8, 
xiv.  22.     In  ver.  20   the   prophet  confirms  what  the  heathen 
have  been   saying.     The  question   has  a   negative  force,  as  is 
clear  from  the  second  clause.     In  ver.  21  we  have  the  Lord's 
answer  to  the  prophet's  confession  in  ver.  19.     Since  the  Jews 
are  so  blinded  that  they  prefer  vain  idols  to  the  living  God,  He 
will  this  time  so  show  them  His  hand  and  His  strength  in  that 
foretold    chastisement,    that    they   shall    know   His   name,   i.e. 
know  that  He  alone  is  God  in  deed  and  in  truth.     Cf.  Ezek. 
xii.  15,  Ex.  iii.  11. 

Chap.  xvii.  1-4.  Judah's  sin  is  ineffaceably  stamped  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people  and  on  their  altars.  These  four  verses 
are  closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  show  why  it  is 
necessary  that  Judah  be  cast  forth  amidst  the  heathen,  by 
reason  of  its  being  perfectly  steeped  in  idolatry.  Ver.  1.  "The 
sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  an  iron  pen,  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond  graven  on  the  table  of  their  hearts  and  on  the  horns 
of  your  altars.  Ver.  2.  As  they  remember  their  children,  so 
do  they  their  altars  and  their  Astartes  by  the  green  tree  upon 
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the  high  hills.  Ver.  3.  My  mountain  in  the  field,  thy  substance 
all  thy  treasures  give  I  for  a  prey,  thy  high  places  for  sin  in  all 
thy  borders.  Ver.  1.  And  thou  shalt  discontinue,  and  that  of 
thine  own  self,  from  thine  inheritance  that  I  gave  thee,  and  I 
cause  thee  to  serve  thine  enemies  in  a  land  which  thou  knowest 
not ;  for  a  fire  have  ye  kindled  in  mine  anger,  for  ever  it 
burnetii. " 

The  sin  of  Judah  (ver.  1)  is  not  their  sinfulness,  their  prone- 
ness  to  sin,  but  their  sinful  practices,  idolatry.     This  is  written 
upon  the  tables  of  the  hearts  of  them  of  Judah,  i.e.  stamped  on 
them  (cf.  for  this  figure  Prov.  Hi.  3,  vii.  3),  and  that  deep  and 
firmly.     This  is  intimated  by  the  writing  with  an  iron  pen  and 
graving   with   a  diamond.      p3>',   from   ")?¥,   scratch,  used   in 
Deut.  xxi.  12  for  the  nail  of  the  finger,  hereof  the  point  of  the 
style  or  graving-iron,  the  diamond  pencil  which  gravers  use  for 
carving  in  iron,  steel,  and  stone.1     TW,  diamond,  not  emery  as 
Boch.  and  Ros.  supposed ;  cf.  Ezek.  iii.  9,  Zech.  vii.  12.     The 
things   last  mentioned  are  so  to  be  distributed  that  uon  the 
table  of   their  heart "  shall   belong  to  "  written  with   a  pen  of 
iron,"  and  "on  the  horns  of  their  altars"  to  "with  the  point  of 
a  diamond  graven."     The  iron  style  was  used  only  for  writing 
or  carving  letters  in  a  hard  material,  Job  xix.  24.     If  with  it 
one  wrote  on  tables,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
writing  very  deeply,  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  effaced.     The 
having  of  sin  engraved  upon  the  tables  of  the  heart  does  nob 
mean   that  a  sense  of  unatoned  sin  could  not  be  got  rid  of 
(Graf)  ;  for  with  a  sense  of  sin  wTe  have  here  nothing  to  do, 
but  with  the  deep  and  firm  root  sin  has  taken  in  the  heart.     To 
the  tables  of  the  heart  as  the  inward  seat  of  sin  are  opposed 
the  horns  of  their  altars  (at  "  altars "  the  discourse  is  directly 
addressed  to  the  Jews).     By  altars  are  generally  understood 
idolatrous  altars,  partly  because  of  the  plural,  "  since  the  altar 
of  Jahveh  was  but  one,"  partly  because  of  ver.  2,  where  the 
altars  in  question  are  certainly  those  of  the  idols.     But  the  first 
reason  proves  nothing,  since  the  temple  of  the  Lord  itself  con- 
tained two  altars,  on  whose  horns  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was 
sprinkled.     The  blood  of  the  sin-offering  was  put  not  merely 
1  Cf.  Plinii  hist.  n.  xxxvii.  15  :  crustx  adamanlis  expetuntur  a  sculptvribits 
Jlrruque  includuntur,  nullum  non  duritiem  ex  facili  ezcavantes. 
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on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  but  also  on  the  horns  of  the  altar 
of  incense,  Lev.  iv.  7,  18,  xvi.  lf>.  Nor  is  the  second  reason 
conclusive,  since  there  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  it  to  be  the 
altars  of  Jahveli  as  defiled  by  idolatry.  This,  indeed,  we  must 
do,  since  Josiah  had  destroyed  the  altars  of  the  false  gods, 
whereas  here  the  altars  are  spoken  of  as  existing  monuments 
of  idolatry.  The  question,  in  how  far  the  sin  of  Judah  is 
ineffaceahly  engraven  upon  the  horns  of  her  altars,  is  variously 
answered  by  comm.,  and  the  answer  depends  on  the  view  taken 
of  \vr.  2,  which  is  itself  disputed.  It  is  certainly  wrong  to  join 
ver.  2  as  protasis  with  \  ,  for  it  is  incompatible 

with  tlic  beginning  <»1  ver.  .">.  *7J5.  Ew.  therefore  proposes  to 
attach  umy  mountain  in  the  field"  tover. 2,  and  to  change  *7jn 

into  *Tjn  :   upon   the  high   hills,   the   mountains  in   the   held — a 

manifest    makeshift.      Umbr.    translates:    As   their  children 

remember  their  altars  ....  BO  will  I  my  mountain  in  the  field, 
thy  po  n  .  .  .  give  tor  a  prey  ;  and  makes  out  the  sense  to 

be:  "in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  ineff aceableness  of  the 
impressions,  Buch  u  are  to  he  found  in  the  children  of  idolatrous 
fathers,  must  bo  t'  f  the  consequent  punishment 

from  (■  But  if  this  were  the  force,  then  f2  could  not  pos- 

sibly bo  omitted  before  the  ap  j  apart  altogether  from  the 

suddenness  of  such  a  transition  from  the  sins  of  the  people 
(ver.  1)  to  the  sins  of  the  children. — Ver.  2  ifl  plainly  meant  to 
be  a  fuller  an  1  clearer  disclosure  of  the  sins  written  on  the 
tables  of  Judah'fl  heart,  finding  therein  its  point  of  connection 
with  ver.  1.      The   verse   1;  verbum  jinit.,  and  besides  it  is 

a  question    whether  "  their   children  ?'  is   subject  or  object   to 
meiiil  The  rule,  that    in   calm   discourse  the  subject 

follows  the  verb,  does  not  decide  for  us;  for  the  object  very 
frequently  follows  d  nd  in  the  case  of  the  infinitive  the 

subject  is  often  not  mentioned,  but  must  be  supplied  from  the 
context.  Here  we  may  either  translate  :  as  their  sons  remember 
(Chald.  and  Jerome),  or:  as  they  remember  their  sons.  As 
already  said,  the  first  translation  gives  no  sense  in  keeping  with 
the  context.  Rashi,  Kimchi,  J.  D.  Mich.,  Maur.,  Hitz.  follow 
the  other  rendering :  as  they  remember  their  children,  so  do 
they  their  altars.  On  this  view,  the  verb.  fin.  D3P  is  supplied 
from  the  infin.  "bt,  and  the  two  accusatives  are  placed  alongside, 
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18  in  [sa.  Ixvi.  3  after  the  participle,  without  the  particle  of 
con  ii-  demanded   by  the  sense;  cf.  also  Ps.  xcii.  8,  Job 

.w.ii.  1  1.     Na   .  calls  this  construction  very  harsh;  but  it  has 
analogues  in   the  \  m  cited,  and  gives  the  very  suitable 

Bense:  Their  altars,  Astartes,  are  as  dear  to  them  as  their  children. 
1  lit/.,  takes  the  force  t<-  lie  this  :  u  Whenever  they  think  of  their 
children,  they  remember,  ami  cannot  but  remember,  the  altars 
to  whose  hmns  the  blood  of  their  sacrificed  children  adheres. 
And  so  in  the  ease  of  a  green  tree  upon  the  heights;  i.e.  when 
they  light  upon  such  an  one,  they  cannot  help  calling  to  mind 
the  Asherahs,  which  were  such  trees."  But  this  interpretation 
dearly  wrong;  for  it  takes  the  second  clause  YV.  ?V  as  object 
to  TbT,  which  is  grammatically  quite  indefensible,  and  which  is 
besides  incompatible  with  the  order  of  the  words.  Besides,  the 
idea  that  they  remember  the  altars  because  the  blood  of  their 
children  stuck  to  the  horns  of  them,  is  put  into  the  words;  and 
the  putting  of  it  in  is  made  possible  only  by  Hitz.'s  arbitrarily 
separating  "their  Astartes"  from  "their  altars,"  and  from  the 
specification  of  place  in  the  next  clause:  "by  the  green  tree." 
The  words  mean :  As  they  remember  their  children,  so  do  they 
their  altars  and  Asherahs  by  every  green  tree.  The  co-ordina- 
tion of  Asherahs  and  altars  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  not  sacrifices 
to  Moloch  that  are  meant  by  altars ;  for  the  Asherahs  have  no 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Moloch.  Nag.'s  assertions,  that 
E'TJ'X  is  the  name  for  male  images  of  Baal,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  connection  with  child-slaughtering  Moloch- 
worship,  are  unfounded  and  erroneous.  The  word  means 
images  of  Asherah;  see  on  1  Kings  xiv.  23  and  Deut.  xvi.  21. 
Graf  says  that  'n  YV'fy  does  not  belong  to  "  altars  and  Asherahs," 
because  in  that  case  it  would  need  to  be  '">  YV  nnn,  as  in  ii.  20, 
iii.  6,  13,  Isa.  lvii.  5,  Deut.  xii.  2,  2  Kings  xvi.  4,  xvii.  10,  but 
that  it  depends  on  "DT.  This  remark  is  not  correctly  expressed, 
and  Graf  himself  gives  h?  a  local  force,  thus :  by  every  green 
tree  and  on  every  high  hill  they  think  of  the  altars  and 
Asherahs.  This  local  relation  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a 
"  dependence"  upon  the  verb ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  exclude 
the  connection  with  "  altars  and  Asherahs,"  since  we  can  quite 
well  think  of  the  altars  and  Asherahs  as  being  by  or  beside 
every  green  tree  and  on  the  hills.     At  the  same  time,  we  hold 
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it  better  to  connect  the  local  reference  with  the  verb,  because 
it  gives  the  stronger  sense, — namely,  that  the  Jews  jiot  merely 
think  of  the  altars  and  Asherahs  which  are  by  every  green 
tree  and  upon  the  high  hills,  but  that  by  every  green  tree  and 
on  the  high  hills  they  think  of  their  altars  and  Asherahs,  even 
when  there  are  no  such  things  to  be  seen  there.  Thus  we  can 
now  answer  the  question  before  thrown  out,  in  what  respects 
the  sin  was  ineffaceably  engraven  on  the  horns  of  the  altar:  It 
was  because  the  altars  and  images  of  the  false  gods  had  entwined 
themselves  as  closely  about  their  hearts  as  their  children,  so  that 
they  brought  the  sin  of  their  Idolatry  along  with  their  sacril! 
to  the  altars  of  Jahveh.  The  offerings  which  they  bring,  in 
this  Btate  of  mind,  to  the  Lord  are  defiled  by  idolatry  and  carry 
their  sins  to  the  altar,  so  that,  in  the  blood  which  is  sprinkled 
on   its    horns,   the  miis  of   the  rs   are    poured   out   on    the 

altar.  Hence  it  appears  unmistakeably  that  ver.  1  does  not 
deal  with  the  consciousness  of  >u\  as  not  yet  cancelled  or  for- 
given, but  with  the  Bin  of  idolatry,  which,  inera dicably  implanted 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  indelibly  recorded  before  God 
on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  calls  down  God's  wrath  in  punishment 
.is  announced  in  vers.  3  and   1. 

"  My  mountain  in  the  field*'  is  taken  by  most  coinni.  as  a 
name  for  Jerusalem  or  Zion.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  words  are  vocative,  or  whether  they  are  accusative;  and  so 
with  the  rest  of  the  objects,  "thy  substance,"  etc.,  dependent 
on  I~X.  \i  we  take  them  to  be  vocative,  so  that  Jerusalem  is 
addressed,  then  we  must  hold  "thy  substance"  and  "  thy 
treasures"  to  be  the  goods  and  gear  of  .Jerusalem,  while  the 
city  will  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  kingdom,  or  rather 
of  the  population  of  Judah.  But  the  second  clause,  "thy  high 
] »laces  in  all  thy  borders,"  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  in  keeping 
with  this,  and  still  less  ver.  4 :  thou  shalt  discontinue  from 
thine  inheritance,  which  is  clearly  spoken  of  the  people  of 
Judah.  Furthermore,  if  Jerusalem  were  the  party  addressed, 
we  should  expect  feminine  suffixes,  since  Jerusalem  is  everywhere 
else  personified  as  a  woman,  as  the  daughter  of  Zion.  We  there- 
fore hold  "my  mountain"  to  be  accusative,  and,  under  "the 
mountain  of  Jahveh  in  the  field,"  understand,  not  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,   but  Mount    Zion   as  the  site   of   the  temple,   the 
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mountain  of  the  house  of  Jahveh,  Isa.  ii.  3,  Zech.  viii.  3  Ps. 

\\i\.  ;>.  The  addition  rntfa  may  not  be  translated:  with  the 
field  (Ges.,  de  W.,  Nag.);  for  n  denotes  the  means  or  instru- 
ment, or  an  accessory  accompanying  the  principal  thing  or 
action  and  subservient  to  it  (Ew.  §  217,  f.  3),  but  not  the  mere 
external  surroundings  or  belongings.  Nag.'s  assertion,  that  3, 
amidst  —  together  with,  is  due  to  an  extreme  position  in  an 
empirical  mode  of  treating  language.  nnfra  means  "in  the 
field, "  and  " mountain  in  the  field"  is  like  the  "rock  of  the 
plain,"  .wi.  13.  But  whether  it  denotes  "the  clear  outstanding 
loftiness  of  the  mountain,  so  that  for  it  we  might  say:  My 
mountain  commanding  a  wide  prospect"  (Umbr.,  Graf),  is  a 
question.  HT^  field,  denotes  not  the  fruitful  fields  lying  round 
Mount  Zion,  but,  like  "field  of  the  Amalekites,"  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
"field  of  Edom"  (Gen.  xxxii.  4),  the  land  or  country;  see  on 
Ezek.  xxi.  2  ;  and  so  here :  my  mountain  in  the  land  (of  Judah 
or  Israel).  The  land  is  spoken  of  as  a  field,  as  a  level  or  plain 
(xxi.  13),  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  height  of  the  temple 
mountain  or  mountain  of  God  above  the  whole  land ;  not  in 
reference  to  the  physical  pre-eminence  of  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
meant,  since  Zion  is  considerably  exceeded  in  height  by  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  the  east,  and  by  the  southern  heights  of  the 
highlands  of  Judah.  By  its  choice  to  be  the  site  of  the  Lord's 
throne  amid  His  people,  Mount  Zion  was  exalted  above  the 
whole  land  as  is  a  mountain  in  the  field ;  and  it  is  hereafter  to 
be  exalted  above  all  mountains  (Isa.  ii.  2  ;  Mic.  iv.<l),  while  the 
whole  land  is  to  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  a  plain  (Zech.  xiv. 
10).  The  following  objects  are  ranged  alongside  as  asyndetons  : 
the  Mount  Zion  as  His  peculiar  possession  and  the  substance 
of  the  people,  all  their  treasures  will  the  Lord  give  for  a  prey 
to  the  enemy.  "Thy  high  places"  is  also  introduced,  with 
rhetorical  effect,  without  copula.  "Thy  high  places,"  i.e.  the 
heights  on  which  Judah  had  practised  idolatry,  will  He  give 
up,  for  their  sins'  sake,  throughout  the  whole  land.  The  whole 
clause,  from  "  thy  high  places  "  to  "  thy  borders,"  is  an  apposi- 
tion to  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  setting  forth  the  reason  why 
the  whole  land,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  substance 
of  the  people,  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  enemy ;  because,  viz., 
the  whole  land  has  been  defiled  by  idolatry.     Hitz.  wrongly 
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translates  riNDnzi  for  sin,  i.e.  for  a  sin-offering. — Ver.  4.  And 
thou  shalt  discontinue  from  thine  inheritance.  There  is  in 
rWDDP  an  allusion  to  the  law  in  Ex.  xxiii.  11,  to  let  the  ground 
lie  untitled  in  the  seventh  year,  and  in  Deut.  xv.  2,  to  let  loans 
go,  not  to  exact  from  one's  neighbour  what  has  been  lent  to  him. 
Because  Judah  has  transgressed  this  law,  the  Lord  will  compel 
the  people  to  let  go  their  hold  of  their  inheritance,  i.e.  He  will 
cast  them  out  of  it.  13*  seems  strange,  interposed  between  the 
verb  and  the  "from  thine  inheritance"  dependent  on  it.  The 
later  Greek  translators  (for  the  entire  passage  vers.  1-4  is  want- 
ing in  the  LXX.)  render  it  fiovrj,  and  Jerome  sola.  Ew. 
therefore  conjectures  TJ37,  but  without  due  reason,  since  the 
translation  is  only  a  free  ring  of:  and  that  by  thyself.     J. 

D.  Mich.,  Gr.,  and  Nag.  propose  to  read  1*1;,  on  the  ground  of 
the  connection  wrongly  made  between  DQV  and  hj,  to  let  go  his 
hand,  Deut.  xv.  2,  given  ii.  .  s.u.     For  iT  in  this  case  is 

not  object  to  DO0,  but  belongs  to  Wte,  hand-lending;  and  in 
Dent  xv.  3  T£  is  subject  to  BOBta,  the  hand  shall  quit  hold. 
""-"  ig.  and  that  by  thee,  i.e.  by  thine  own  fault ;  cf.  Ezek.  xxii. 
16.  Meaning:  by  thine  own  fault  thou  must  needs  leave 
behind  thee  thine  inheritance,  thy  land,  and  serve  thine  enemies 
in  a  foreign  land.  On  the  last  clause,  "  for  a  fire,"  etc.,  cf.  xv. 
14,  where  is  also  discussed  the  relation  of  the  present  vers.  3 
and  1  to  xv.  13,  14.  For  ever  burns  the  fire,  i.e.  until  the  sin 
is  blotted  out  by  the  punishment,  and  for  ever  inasmuch  as  the 
wicked  are  to  be  punished  for  ever. 

Vers.  5-27.  FURTHEB  CONFIRMATION  OF  THIS  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT [N  GENERAL  REFLECTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SOURCES 
OF  RUIN  AND  OF  WELL-BEING.— Thii  portion  falls  into  two 
halves  :  a.  On  the  sources  of  ruin  and  of  well-being  (vers.  5-18) ; 
h.  On  the  way  to  life  (vers.  18-27).  The  reflections  of  the  first 
half  show  the  curse  of  confidence  in  man  and  the  blessings  of 
confidence  in  God  the  Lord,  vers.  5-13;  to  which  is  joined, 
vers.  14-18,  a  prayer  of  the  prophet  for  deliverance  from  his 
enemies. 

Ver.  5.  "Thus  saith  Jahveh  :  Cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth 
in  man  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  while  his  heart  departeth  from 
Jahveh.  Ver.  6.  He  shall  be  as  a  destitute  man  in  the  wilderness, 
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and  shall  not  see  that  good  cometh ;  he  shall  inhabit  parched 
places  m  the  desert,  a  salt  land  and  uninhabited.  Ver.  7. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  Jahveh,  and  whose  trust 
Jahveh  is.  Ver.  8.  He  si, -ill  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  water, 
and  shall  by  the  river  spread  out  his  roots,  and  shall  not  fear 
when  heat  cometh  ;  his  leaves  shall  be  green,  and  in  the  year 
of  drought  he  shall  not  haw  care,  neither  cease  from  yielding 
fruit.  Ver.  :».  Deceitful  is  the  heart  above  all,  and  corrupt  it 
is  who  can  know  it?  Ver.  10.  I  Jahveh  search  the  heart 
and  try  the  reins,  ewn  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  way, 
according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  Ver.  11.  The  partridge 
hatcheth  the  egg  which  it  laid  not;  there  is  that  getteth  riches 
and  not  by  right.  In  the  midst  of  his  days  they  forsake  him, 
and  at  his  end  he  shall  be  a  fool.  Ver.  12.  Thou  throne  of 
glory,  loftiness  from  the  beginning,  thou  place  of  our  sanc- 
tuary. Ver.  13.  Thou  hope  of  Israel,  Jahveh,  all  that  forsake 
Thee  come  to  shame.  They  that  depart  from  me  shall  be 
written  in  the  earth,  for  they  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of 
living  water,  Jahveh." 

Trust  in  man  and  departure  from  God  brings  only  mischief 
(vers.  5  and  6)  ;  trust  in  the  Lord  brings  blessing  only  (vers. 
7,  8).  These  truths  are  substantiated  in  vers.  9-13,  and  eluci- 
dated by  illustrations. — Ver.  5.  Trust  in  man  is  described 
according  to  the  nature  of  it  in  the  second  clause  :  he  that 
maketh  flesh  his  arm,  i.e.  his  strength.  Flesh,  the  antithesis  to 
spirit  (cf.  Isa.  xxxi.  3),  sets  forth  the  vanity  and  perishableness 
of  man  and  of  all  other  earthly  beings;  cf.  besides  Isa.  xxxi.  3, 
also  Job  x.  4,  Ps.  lvi.  5.  In  ver.  6  we  are  shown  the  curse  of 
this  trusting  in  man.  One  who  so  does  is  as  "ljny  in  the  steppe. 
This  word,  which  is  found  beside  only  in  Ps.  cii.  18,  and  in  the 
form  "tifVtJ!  Jer.  xlviii.  6,  is  rendered  by  the  old  translators  by 
means  of  words  which  mean  desert  plants  or  thorny  growths 
(LXX.  dypiofivpUr) ;  Jerome,  myrice;  similarly  in  Chald.  and 
Syr.)  ;  so  Ew.j  arid  shrub ;  Umbr.,  a  bare  tree.  All  these 
renderings  are  merely  guesses  from  the  context ;  and  the  latter, 
indeed,  tells  rather  against  than  for  a  bush  or  tree,  since  the 
following  clause,  a  he  shall  not  see,"  can  be  said  only  of  a  man. 
So  in  Ps.  cii.  18,  where  we  hear  of  the  prayer  of  the  "BT®.  The 
word  is  from  "ny,  to  be  naked,  made   bare,  and  denotes  the 
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destitute  man,  who  lacks  all  the  means  of  subsistence.     It  is  not 
the  homeless  or  outcast  (Graf,  Hitz.).     He  shall   not  see, 
experience  that  good  comes,  i.e.  he  shall  have  no  prosperity, 
but  shall  inhabit  u  burnt  places,"  tracts  in  the  desert  parched 
by  the   sun's   heat.     Salt-land,  i.e.  quite  unfruitful  land:   cf. 
Dent.  xxix.  22.      ~n  .Ns  is  a  relative  clause  :  and  which  is  not 
inhabited = uninhabitable.      Dwelling  in   parched  tracts   and 
salt  regions  is  a  6gure  for  the  total  want  of  the  means  of  life 
(equivalent  to  the  German  :  aufkeinen  grihxen  Zweig  kommen). 
—Vers.   7  and   8  shew  the  companion  picture,  tin4  blessings 
of  trusting   in   the    Lord.      "That   trusteth   in   Jahveh"    is 
lengthened    bv  the   synonymous   -whose  trust  Jahveh   is: 
Pt,   xl.   5.    *  The  portrayal   of   the   prosperity   of   him   that 
tru8tS  in  the  Lord  is  an   extension  of  the  picture  in  Ps.  i.  3,  1, 
of  the  man  that  hath  his  delight  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.     The 
form   &W  is  aw.  \ty-  equivalent  to  faj,  water-brook,  which, 
moreover,  occurs  only  in  the  plural  $*),  Isa.  xxx.  -J.'),  xliv.  4. 
1  I  la  forth  his  roots  by  the  brook,  to  gain  more  and  more 

th   for  growth.     The   Chet.K*  is  imperf.  from  KV,  and 
jsl  |  irv.    The  Km  gives  rmr  from  Pifj,  correspond- 

ing to  the  HKV  in  ver.  8.     The  Chit  is  unqualifiedly  right,  and 
res*]  onds  to  >**  l6.     As  to  rnta,  see  on  xiv.  1.     He 
has  no  fear  for  the  heat  in  the  year  of  drought,  because  the 
brook  by  which  he  grows  docs  not  dry  up. 

bring  this  truth    home  to  the    people,  the    prophet    in 
ve;  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  and  then  shows 

in  ver.  10  how  God,  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  requites  man 
according  to  his  conduct.  Trust  in  man  has  its  seat  in  the 
heart,  which  seeks  thereby  to  secure  to  itself  success  and 
prosperity.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  more  deceitful,  cunning 
than  all  «  -" ■■  from  the  denom.  2?\\  to  deal  treacherously). 
*J-:s,  lit.  dangerously  sick,  incurable,  cf.  xv.  18;  here,  sore 
wounded  by  sin,  corrupt  or  depraved.  Who  can  know  it?  i.e. 
fathom  its  nature  and  corruptness.  Therefore  a  man  must  not 
trust  the  suggestions  and  illusions  of  his  own  heart.— Ver.  10. 
Only  God  searches  the  heart  and  tries  the  reins,  the  seat  of 
the  most  hidden  emotions  and  feelings,  cf.  xi.  20,  xii.  3,  and 
deals  accordingly,  requiting  each  according  to  his  life  and  his 
doings.     The"!  before  nr6,  which  is  wanting  in  many  M8S.  and 
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is  not  expressed  by  the  old  translators,  is  not  to  be  objected 
to.      It  iparate  the  aim  in  view  from  the  rest,  and  to 

give  it  the  prominence  duo  to  an  independent  thought;  cf.  E\v. 
J  3  10,  A.  As  to  the  truth  itself,  cf.  xxxii.  19.  With  this  is  joined 
the  common  Baying  as  to  the  partridge,  ver.  11.  The  aim  is  not 
to  specify  greed  as  another  root  of  the  corruption  of  the  heart, 
or  to  give  another  ease  of  false  confidence  in  the  earthly  (Nag., 
Graf)  ;  bat  to  corroborate  by  a  common  saying,  whose  truth 
should  be  obvious  to  the  people,  the  greater  truth,  that  God, 
as  Searcher  of  hearts,  requites  each  according  to  his  works. 
The  proverb  ran:  He  that  gains  riches,  and  that  by  wrong, 
i.e.  in  an  unjust,  dishonourable  manner,  is  like  a  partridge 
which  hatches  eggs  it  has  not  laid.  In  the  Proverbs  we  often 
find  comparisons,  as  here,  without  the  3  similit. :  a  gainer  of 
riches  is  a  partridge  ;  cf.  Prov.  xxv.  14,  xxvi.  28,  xxviii.  15. 
top,  the  crier,  denotes  here  and  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20  the  par- 
tridge (Rephuhn,  properly  Rophuhn  from  rOpenz^rufen,  to  call 
or  er\  )  ;  a  bird  yet  found  in  plenty  in  the  tribe  of  Juclah  ; 
cf.  Robinson,  Palestine*  All  other  interpretations  are  arbi- 
trary. It  is  true  that  natural  history  has  not  proved  the  fact 
oi  this  peculiarity  of  the  partridge,  on  which  the  proverb  was 
founded  ;  testimonies  as  to  this  habit  of  the  creature  are  found 
only  in  certain  Church  fathers,  and  these  were  probably  de- 
duced  from  this  passage  (cf.  Winer,  bibl.  R.  IF.,  art.  Rebhuhn). 
But  the  proverb  assumes  only  tliefact  that  such  was  the  wide- 
spread popular  belief  amongst  the  Israelites,  without  saying 
anvthing  as  to  the  correctness  of  it.  "  Hatcheth  and  layeth 
not"  are  to  be  taken  relatively.  W,  the  Targum  word  in  Job 
xxxix.  14  for  2^n,  fovere,  sig.  hatch,  lit.  to  hold  eggs  close 
together,  cover  eggs  ;  see  on  Isa.  xxxiv.  15.  "P\  to  bring  forth, 
here  of  laying  eggs.  As  to  the  Kametz  in  both  words,  see  Ew. 
§  100,  c.  The  point  of  the  comparison,  that  the  young  hatched 
out  of  another  bird's  eggs  forsake  the  mother,  is  brought  out  in 
the  application  of  the  proverb.  Hence  is  to  be  explained  "  for- 
sake him  :  "  the  riches  forsake  him,  instead  of  :  are  lost  to  him, 
vanish,  in  the  half  of  his  days,  i.e.  in  the  midst  of  life  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  his  life  he  shall  be  a  fool,  i.e.  the  folly  of  his  con- 
duct shall  fully  appear. 

In  vers.  12  and  13  Jeremiah  concludes  this  meditation  with 
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an  address  to  the  Lord,  which  the  Lord  corroborates  by  Ilisown 

word. Ver.  12  is  taken  by  many  ancient  coram,  as  a  simple 

Btatement:  a  throne  of  glory,  loftiness  from  the  beginning,  is 
the  place  of  our  sanctuary.  This  is  grammatically  defensible; 
but  the  view  preferred  by  almost  all  moderns,  that  it  is  an 
apostrophe,  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  ten-ion  of  feeling  in 
the  discourse.  The  k*  place  of  oar  sanctuary"  is  the  temple 
the  spot  where  God  sits  throned  amidst  His  people,  not  the 
heaven  as  God's  throne:  Isa.  lwi.  1.  This  the  pronoun  cur 
dees  not  befit,  since  heaven  i>  never  spoken  of  as  the  sanctuary 
of  [srael.     Hence  we  must  refer  both  the  preceding  phrases  to 

pthly  throne  of  Co  I  in  the  temple  on  Zion.      The  temple 

_'l   called  throne  of  the  ~'~'  "'  =  -.  :  in  it  .lahveh 

nthroned  above  the  ark:    K\.  \w.  22  |    Ps.  lxxx.  2,  xcix.  1. 

:v  the  Big.  of  Who,  [sa.  d.  21,  di.  1,  26,  dviii. 
16 :  from  the  beginning  onwai  m  all  time.    Heaven  u  the 

per    throne  of   (.  often   called   DhO,    loftineSfJ    Cf.    Isa. 

l\ii.  15,  Ps.  vil.8j   hut  ifl   Mount    Zion        Q     is  earthly 

dwelling-place;  cf.  Ea  k.  x\ii.  23  10.    Zion  is  called  lofti- 

8  from  the  beginnin  From  immemorial  time,  as  having 

Inm  eternil  I    be  the  abode  of  Cod's  glory  n] 

th  :  cf.  Ex.  xv.  17,  where  in  the  s.»n-  of  Mo*  -  by  the  lied 

nt  Zion  i<  pointed  out  prophetically  as  the  place  of  the 

ab  .lahveh,  inasmuch  at  it  had  1  apart  thereto  by 

the  sacrifice     I    Isaac;  lee  the  expos,  of  Ex.   xv.  17.     Nor 

does  WhO  always  mean  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  in  Isa. 

xli.  26  and  dviii.  1G  it  is  used  of  the  beginning  of  the  things 

then    under   discussion.     From   the   place   of  Jahveh'fl   throne 

amongst  Hia  p  ople,  ver.  13,  the  discourse  passes  to  Him  who 

is  there  enthroned  :   Thou  hope  of  Israel,  .lahveh  (cf.  xiv.  8), 

through    whom    Zion    and    the    temple    had    attained    to   that 

eminence.       The    praise   of   God's    throne   prepares    only    the 

transition  to  praise  of  the  Lord,  who  there  makes  known  His 

glory.      The  address  to  Jahveh :  Thou  hope  of  Israel,  is  not  a 

prayer  directed  to  Him,  so  as  to  justify  the  objection  against 

the'vocative  acceptation  of    ver.   12,  that  it  were  unseemly  to 

address  words  of  prayer  to  the  temple.    The  juxtaposition  of  the 

sanctuary  as  the  throne  of  God  and  of  Jahveh,   the  hope  of 

Israel,  involves  only  that  the  forsaking  of  the  sanctuary  on 
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Zion  is  a  forsaking  of  Jahveh,  the  hope  of  Israel.     It  needs 
hardly   be  observed  that   this  adverting  to  the  temple  as  the 

it  ot  Jahveh's  throne,  whence  help  may  come,  is  not  in 
contradiction  to  the  warning  given  in  vii.  4,  9  f.  against 
false  confidence  in  the  temple  as  ;i  power  present  to  protect. 
That  warning  is  aimed  against  the  idolaters,  who  believed  that 
(.  fa  presence  was  bo  bound  up  with  the  temple,  that  the  latter 
was  beyond  the  risk  of  harm.  The  Lord  is  really  present  in 
the  temple  on  Zion  only  to  those  who  draw  near' Him  in  the 
confidence  of  true  faith.  All  who  forsake  the  Lord  come  to 
shame.  This  word  the  Lord  confirms  through  the  mouth  of 
the  prophet  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse.  *W[,  according 
to  the  diet.,  is  a  substantive  from  "no,  formed  like  yy  fr0m  y~\ 
.  Ew.  §  162,  a);  the  Keri  ^D1  is  partic.  from  "ttD  with 
1  cop. — an  uncalled-for  conjecture.  My  departers  =  those  that 
depart  from  me,  shall  be  written  in  the  earth,  in  the  loose  earth, 
where  writing  speedily  disappears.  ps%,  synonymous  with 
IBy,  cf.  Job  xiv.  8,  suggesting  death.  The  antithesis  to  this 
is  not  the  graving  in  rock,  Job  xix.  24,  but  beino;  written  in  the 
book  of  life;  cf.  Dan.  xii.  1  with  Ex.  xxxii.  32.  In  this  direc- 
tion the  grounding  clause  points:  they  have  forsaken  the 
fountain  of  living  water  (ii.  13)  ;  for  without  water  one  must 
pine  and  perish. — On  "this  follows  directly, 

Vers.  1 4—1 8.  The  prophet's  prayer  for  rescue  from  his  enemies. 
— Ver.  14.  "  Heal  me,  Jahveh,  that  I  may  be  healed  ;  help  me, 
that  I  may  be  holpen,  for  Thou  art  my  praise.  Ver.  15.  Behold, 
they  say  to  me,  Where  is  the  word  of  Jahveh?  let  it  come,  now. 
Ver.  16.  I  have  not  withdrawn  myself  from  being  a  shepherd 
after  Thee,  neither  wished  for  the  day  of  trouble,  Thou  knowest; 
that  which  went  forth  of  my  lips  was  open  before  Thy  face. 
Ver.  17.  Be  not  to  me  a  confusion,  my  refuge  art  Thou  in  the 
day  of  evil.  Ver.  18.  Let  my  persecutors  be  put  to  shame, 
but  let  not  me  be  put  to  shame ;  let  them  be  confounded,  but 
let  not  me  be  confounded-;  bring  upon  them  the  day  of  evil, 
and  break  them  with  a  double  breach." 

The  experience  Jeremiah  had  had  in  his  calling  seemed  to 
contradict  the  truth,  that  trust  in  the  Lord  brings  blessing 
(ver.  7  ff.)  ;  for  his  preaching  of  God's  word  had  brought  him 
nothing  but  persecution  and  suffering.    Therefore  he  prays  the 
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Lord  to  remove  this  contradiction  and  to  verify  that  truth  in 
his  case  also.     The  prayer  of  ver.  14,  «  heal  me,"  reminds  one 
of  Ps.  vi.  3,  xxx.  3.     Thou  art  TOTO,  the  object  of  my  praises ; 
cf.  Ps.  lxxi.  G,  Deut.  x.  21.— The  occasion  for  this  prayer  is 
furnished  by  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  who  ask  in  scorn  what 
then  lias  become  of  that  which  he  proclaims  as  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  why  it  does  not  come  to  pass.     Hence  we  see  that  the 
discourse,  of  which   this  complaint  is  the  conclusion,  was  de- 
livered before  the  first  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  Chaldeans. 
So  long  as  his  announcements  were  not  fulfilled,  the  unbelieving 
were  free   to  persecute  him  as  a  false  prophet  (cf.  Deut.  xvm. 
22)    and  to  give  out  that  his  prophecies  were  inspired  by  his 
own  spite  against  his  people.     He  explains,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  his  calling  he  ha,  neither  acted  of  his  own   accord,  nor 
wished  for  misfortune  to  the  people,  but  that  he  has  spoken  by 
the  inspiration  of  God  alone.     'W  WW  *  cannot  mean  :   i  have 
11(>t  pressed  myself  forward  to  follow  Thee  as  shepherd,  i.e. 
pressed  myself  forward  into  Thy  service  in  vain  and  over- 
weening self-conceit  (Umbr.).     For  although  this  sense  would 
fall  very  well  in  with  the  train  of  thought,  yet  it  cannot  be 
grammatically  justified,     px,  press,  press  oneself  on  to  any- 
Thin-,  is  construed  with  b,  cf.  Josh.  x.   13;  with  |0  it  can 
only  mean  :  press  oneself  away  from  a  thin-,     nine  may  stand 
for  njftrrtviD,  cf.  xlviii.  2,  1   Sam,  xv.  23,  1  Kings  xv.  13: 
from  heing  a  shepherd  after  Thee,  U  I   have  not  withdrawn 
myself   from  following  after  Thee  as  a  shepherd.     Against  this 
rendering  the  fact  seems  to  weigh,  that  usually  it  is  not  the 
prophets,  but  only  the  kings  and  princes,  that  are  entitled  the 
shepherds  of  the  people  ;  cf.  xxiii.  1.     Fur  this  reason,  it  would 
appear,  Hitz.  and  Graf  have  taken  Wl  in  the  sig.  to  seek  after 
a  person   or   thing,   and   have  translated:   I  have  not  pressed 
myself  away  from  keeping  after  Thee,  or  from  being  one  that 
followed  Thee  faithfully.     For  this  appeal  is  made  to  places 
like  Prov.  xiii.  20.  xxviii.  7,  Ps.  xxxvii.  3,  where  W  does  mean 
to  seek  after  a  thin-,  to  take  pleasure  in  it.     But  in  this  srg. 
nm  is  always  construed  with  the  accus.  of  the  thing  or  person, 
not  with  nna,  as  here.     Nor  does  it  by  any  means  follow,  from 
the  fact  of   shepherds    meaning  usually  kings  or  rulers,  that 
the  idea  of  "shepherd"  is  exhausted  in  ruling  and  governing 
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people.     According  to  Pa.  xxiii.  1,  Jahveh  is  the  shepherd  of 

the  godly,  who  feeda  them  in  green  pastures  and  leads  them  to 
the  refreshing  water,  who  revives  their  soul,  etc.  In  this  sense 
prophets,  too,  feed  the  people,  if  they,  following  the  Lord  as 
chief  shepherd,  declare  God's  word  to  the  people.  We  cannot 
in  any  case  abide  by  Nag.'s  rendering,  who,  taking  nyi  in  its 
literal  sense,  puts  the  meaning  thus:  I  have  not  pressecfmyself 
away  from  bring  a  shepherd,  in  order  to  go  after  Thee.  For 
the  assumption  that  Jeremiah  had,  before  his  call,  been,  like 
Amos,  a  herd  of  cattle,  contradicts  ch.  i.  1;  nor  from  the  fact, 
that  the  cities  of  the  priests  and  of  the  Levites  were  provided 
with  grazing  fields  (MhM),  does  it  at  all  follow  that  the  priests 
themselves  tended  their  Hocks.  "  The  day  of  trouble,"  the  ill, 
disastrous  day,  is  made  out  by  Nag.  to  be  the  day  of  his  entering 
upon  the  office  of  prophet— a  view  that  needs  no  refutation. 
It  is  the  day  of  destruction  for  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  which 
Jeremiah  had  foretold.  When  Nag.  says:  "  He  need  not  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  affirm  that  he  did  not  desire  the  day  of 
disaster  for  the  whole  people,"  he  has  neglected  to  notice  that 
Jeremiah  is  here  defending  himself  against  the  charges  of  his 
enemies,  who  inferred  from  his  prophecies  of  evil  that  he  found 
a  pleasure  in  his  people's  calamity,  and  wished  for  it  to  come. 
Tor  the  truth  of  his  defence,  Jeremiah  appeals  to  the  omni- 
science of  God  :  "  Thou  knowest  it."  That  which  goes  from 
my  lips,  i.e.  the  word  that  came  from  my  lips,  was  TJS  n^, 
before  or  over  against  Thy  face,  i.e.  manifest  to  Thee. — Ver.  17. 
On  this  he  founds  his  entreaty  that  the  Lord  will  not  bring 
him  to  confusion  and  shame  by  leaving  his  prophecies  as  to 
Judah  unfulfilled,  and  gives  his  encouragement  to  pray  in  the 
clause  :  Thou  art  my  refuge  in  the  day  of  evil,  in  evil  times  ; 
cf.  xv.  11.  May  God  rather  put  his  persecutors  to  shame  and 
confusion  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  calamity  foretold,  ver. 
18.  nyifi  pointed  with  Tsere  instead  of  the  abbreviation  *nn, 
cf.  Ew.  §  224,  c.  N'3n  is  imperat.  instead  of  N2n?  as  in  1  Sam. 
xx.  40,  where  the  Masoretes  have  thus  pointed  even  the  fcOnn. 
But  in  the  Hiph.  the  i  has  in  many  cases  maintained  itself 
against  the  e,  so  that  we  are  neither  justified  in  regarding  the 
form  before  us  as  sciiptio plena,  nor  yet  in  reading  HN^n. — Break 
them  with  a  double  breach,  i.e.  let  the  disaster  fall  on  them 
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doubly.      "  A  double  breach,'1  pr.  something  doubled  in  the 

way  of  breaking  or  demolition.     fr\2p  is  not   subordinated  to 
PlStre  m   stat.  constr.,  but  is  added  as  accus.  of  kind;  cf.  E\v. 

-7.//. 

Vera,  1(.>  27.  Of  the  fallowing  of  the  ^il>!»<th.  —  \rcv.  19. 
•  [  i, us  said  Jahveh  unto  me  :  Go  and  stand  in  the  irate  of  the 
sons  of  the  people,  by  which  the  kings  of  Judah  come  in  and 
by  which  they  go  out,  and  in  all  gates  of  Jerusalem,  Ver.  20. 
And  say  unto  them:  Hear  the  word  of  Jahveh,  ye  kings  of 
Judah,  and  all  Judah,  and  all  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  that 

m  by  these  :  Ver.  21.  Thus  hath  Jahveh  said  :  Take 

heed  for  your  souls,  and  bear  no  burden  on  the  Sabbath-day, 

I  bring  it  in  bytli  oi  Jerusalem.     Ver.  22.  A.nd  carry 

forth  no  burden  ou1  nr  houses  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 

do  no  work,  and  hallow  the  Sabbath-day,  a.  I  commanded  your 

fathers.     Ve  But  they  hearkened  not,  neither  inclined 

their  oar.  and  made  their  i  tiff,  that  they  might  not  hear 

nor   t.  -ruction.      Ver.  24.    But   if  ye   will    really  hearken 

unto  me,  Baith  Jahveh,  to  bring  in  no  burden  by  the  gates  of 
tne  C|ty  on  t  and  to  hallow  the  Sabbath-day,  to 

do  no  wu,k  there  n,  V<  r.  25.  Then  shall  there  go  through  the 

the   City  kings   and    princes,    who   sit  mi   the   throne  of 

ling  in  chariots  and  on  horses   they  and  their  princ 
the  men  of   Judah  and   the   inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,   and  this 

city  shall  bo  inhabited  for  ever.  Ver.  26.  And  they  shall  come 
from  the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem,  from 
the  land  of  Benjamin  and  from  the  lowland,  from  the  lnll- 
country  and  from  the  south,  that  bring  burntroffering and  slain- 
offering,  meat-offering  and  incense,  and  that  bring  praise  into 
the  house  of  Jahveh.  Ver.  27.  But  if  ye  hearken  not  to  me, 
to  hallow  the  Sabbath-day,  and  not  to  bear  a  burden,  and  to 
come  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath-day,  then  will 
I  kindle  fire  in  her  gates,  so  that  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of 
Jerusalem,  and  not  be  quenched/' 

The  introduction,  ver.  19,  shows  that  this  passage  has,  in 
point  of  form,  but  a  loose  connection  with  what  precedes.  It 
is,  however,  not  a  distinct  and  independent  prophecy  ;  ^  for  it 
wants  the  heading,  "  The  word  of  Jahveh  which  came,"  etc., 
proper  to  all   the"  greater  discourses.      Besides,   in    point   of 
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subject-matter,  it  may  very  well  be  joined  with  the  preceding 
general  reflections  as  to  the  springs  of  mischief  and  of  well- 
ngi  inasmuch  as  it  Bhows  how  the  way  of  safety  appointed 
to  the  people  lies  in  keeping  the  decalogue,  as  exemplified  in 
•  of  its  fundamental  precepts.— The  whole  passage  contains 
only  God's  command  to  the  prophet;  but  the  execution  of  it, 

.  the  proclamation  to  the  people  of  what  was  commanded,  is 
involved  in  the  nature  of  the  ease.  Jeremiah  is  to  procla'im 
this  word  of  the  Lord  in  all  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  that  it 
may  be  obeyed   in   them  all.     The  locality  of  the  gate  of  the 

DS  of  the  people  is  obscure  and  difficult  to  determine,  that  by 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  go  and  come.  Dy  \J3  seems  to  stand 
for  Dyn  \:z,  as  the  Keri  would  have  it.  In  xxvi.  23  and  2  Kings 
xxiii.  6j  "sons  of  the  people*"  means  the  common  people  as 
opposed  to  the  rich  and  the  notables;  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  5,  7  ff., 
the  people  as  opposed  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  that  is,  the 
laity.  The  first  sig.  of  the  phrase  seems  here  to  be  excluded 
by  the  fact,  that  the  kings  come  and  go  by  this  gate  ;  for  there 
is  not  the  smallest  probability  that  a  gate  so  used  could  have 
borne  the  name  of  "  gate  of  the  common  people."  But  we 
might  well  pause  to  weigh  the  second  sig.  of  the  word,  if  we 
could  but  assume  that  it  was  a  gate  of  the  temple  that  was 
meant.  Nag.  concludes  that  it  was  so,  on  the  ground  that  we 
know  of  no  city  gate  through  which  only  the  kings  and  the 
dregs  of  the  people  were  free  to  go,  or  the  kings  and  the  mass 
of  their  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  priests.  But  this  does 
not  prove  his  point ;  for  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  temple, 
that  the  kings  and  the  laity  were  permitted  to  go  and  come  by 
one  gate  only,  while  the  others  were  reserved  for  priests  and 
Levites.  Still  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  should  have  obtained  the  name 
of  "  people's  gate,"  or  "  laymen's  gate,"  than  that  a  city  gate 
should  have  been  so  called  ;  and  that  by  that  "  people's  gate" 
the  kings  also  entered  into  the  court  of  the  temple,  while  the 
priests  and  Levites  came  and  went  by  side  gates  which  were 
more  at  hand  for  the  court  of  the  priests.  Certainly  Nag.  is 
right  when  he  further  remarks,  that  the  name  was  not  one  in 
general  use,  but  must  have  been  used  by  the  priests  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  support  clearly  the  surmise 
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that  the  gate  Tto,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  5,  was  so  called  ;  the  east 
gate  of  the  outer  court  is  much  more  likely.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  mention  of  this  chief  gate  of  the  temple  along 
with  the  city  gates  ;  for  certainly  there  would  be  always  a  great 
multitude  of  people  to  be  found  at  this  gate,  even  if  what  Nag. 
assumes  were  not  the  case,  that  by  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
things  used  in  the  temple,  this  gate  was  the  scene  of  a  Sabbath- 
breaking  trade.  But  if.  with  the  majority  of  comm.,  we  are 
to  hold  that  by  "people's  gate"  a  city  gate  was  meant,  then 
we  cannot  determine  which  it  was.      Of  the  suppositions  that  it 

was  the  Benjamin-gate,  or  the  well-gate,  Neh.  ii.  11  (Maur.), 

or  the  gate  of  the  midst  which  led  through  the  northern  wall 
of  Zion  from  the  upper  city  into  the  lower  city  (Hitz.),  or  the 
wai  •  .  Neh.  iii.  26  (Graf ),  each  is  as  unfounded  as  another. 
Prom  the  plural:  the  kings  of  Judah  (ver.  20),  Hitz.  Infers 

that    more    kings    than    on  tip  n    existing    alongside  one 

another,  and  that  thus  the  name  nuM  denote  the  members  of 
the  royal  family.  Bat  his  idea  ha-  been  arbitrarily  forced  into 
the  text.  The  gates  of  the  city,  a<  Well  as  of  the  temple,  did 
not  last  over  the  reign  of  hut  one  king,  \vr.  21.  rrtt^WS  TDtfTI, 
take  heed  for  the  souls  i.e.  take  care  of  the  souls  so  as  not 
to  lose  life  (cf.  Mai.  ii.  15),  is  a  more  pregnant  construction 
than    that   with   ^    Dent.  iv.  15,    although    it   yields   the  same 

i  rroneonaly  to  explain  the  phrase  according 
to  2  Sam.  xx.  10  (-""-  '*--  -  take  care  against  the  sword)  and 
Dent  xxiv.  S,  where  ~>:-'~  ought  not  to  be  joined  at  all  with 
Pl)3.  The  bearing  of  burdens  on  the  Sabbath,  both  into  the 
city  and  out  of  one's  house,  seems  to  point  most  directly  at 
market  trade  and  business,  cf.  Neh.  xiii.  15  ff.,  but  is  used  only 
as  one  instance  of  the  citizens1  occupations  ;  hence  are  appended 
the  very  words  of  the  law  :  to  do  no  work,  Ex.  xii.  10,  xx.  10, 
Dent  v.  14,  and  :  to  hallow  the  Sabbath,  namely,  by  cessation 
from  all  labour,  cf.  ver.  24.  The  remark  in  ver.  23,  that  the 
fathers  have  already  transgressed  God's  law,  is  neither  contrary 
to  the  aim  in  view,  as  Ilitz.  fancies,  nor  superfluous,  but  serves 
to  characterize  the  transgression  censured  as  an  old  and  deeply- 
rooted  sin,  which  God  must  at  length  punish  unless  the  people 
cease  therefrom.  The  description  of  the  fathers'  disobedience 
is  a  verbal  repetition  of  vii.  26.     The  Chet.  ysitf>  cannot  be  a 
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participle,  but  Is  a  clerical  error  for  $tof  (infin.  constr.  with 
teriptio  plena)}  as  in  xi.  10  and  xix.  15.  See  a  similar  error  in 
ii.  25  and  \iii.  6.  On  "  nor  take  instruction,"  cf.  ii.  30.— In 
the  next  verses  the  observance  of  this  commandment  is  enforced 
by  a  representation  of  the  blessings  which  the  hallowing  of  the 
Sabbath  will  bring  to  the  people  (vers.  24-26),  and  the  curse 
upon  its  profanation  (ver.  27).  If  they  keep  the  Sabbath  holy, 
the  glory  of  the  dynasty  of  David  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  will  acquire  permanence,  and  Jerusalem  remain  con- 
tinually inhabited,  and  the  people  at  large  will  bring  thank- 
offerings  to  the  Lord  in  His  temple.  Hitz.,  Graf,  and  Nag. 
take  objection  to  the  collocation  :  kings  and  princes  (ver.  25), 
because  princes  do  not  sit  on  the  throne  of  David,  nor  can  they 
have  other  -k  princes"  dependent  on  them,  as  we  must  assume 
from  the  "  they  and  their  princes."  But  although  the  D^l  be 
awanting  in  the  parallel,  xxii.  4,  yet  this  passage  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  the  standard  ;  for  whereas  the  discourse  in  chap.  xxii. 
is  addressed  to  the  king,  the  present  is  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather  the  people  of  Judah.  The  &*&)  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  kings,  so  that  the  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David 
is  to  be  referred  only  to  the  kings,  the  following  E^l?"!  helping 
further  to  define  them.  "  Riding"  is  to  be  joined  both  with 
"  in  chariots"  and  "  on  horses  "  since  331  means  either  driving 
or  riding.  The  driving  and  riding  of  the  kings  and  their  princes 
through  the  gates  of  Jerusalem"  is  a  sign  of  the  undiminished 
splendour  of  the  rule  of  David's  race. — Ver.  26.  Besides  the 
blessing  of  the  continuance  of  the  Davidic  monarchy,  Jeru- 
salem will  also  have  to  rejoice  in  the  continued  spiritual  privi- 
lege of  public  worship  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  From  the 
ends  of  the  kingdom  the  people  will  come  with  offerings  to  the 
temple,  to  present  thank-offerings  for  benefits  received.  The 
rhetorical  enumeration  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
appears  again  in  xxxii.  44.  The  cities  of  Judah  and  the  out- 
skirts of  Jerusalem  denote  the  part  of  the  country  which 
bordered  on  Jerusalem ;  then  we  have  the  land  of  Benjamin, 
the  northern  province  of  the  kingdom,  and  three  districts  into 
which  the  tribal  domain  of  Judah  was  divided :  the  Shephelah 
in  the  west  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  hill-country,  and  the 
southland ;  see  on  Josh.  xv.  21,  33,  and  48.     The  desert  of 
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Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61)  is  not  mentioned,  as  being  comprehended 
under  the  hill-country.  The  offerings  are  divided  into  two 
classes  :  bloody,  burnt  and  slain  offerings,  and  unbloody,  meat- 
offerings and  frankincense,  which  was  strewed  upon  the  meat- 
offering (Lev.  ii.  1).  The  latter  is  not  the  incense-offering 
(Graf),  which  is  not  called  TlfiA,  but  n^::?,  cf.  Ex.  xxx.  7  ff., 
although  frankincense  was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  incense 
prepared  for  burning  (Ex.  xxx.  :\\ ).  These  offerings  they  will 
bring  as  u  praise-offering"  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  nnin 
is  not  here  used  for  nnin  n;r,  praise-offering,  as  one  species  of 
sla  in-offering,  but  is,  as  we  see  from  xxxiii.  11,  a  general  desig- 
nation for  the  praise  and  thanks  which  they  desire  to  expr 
by  means  of  the  offerings  specified. — Ver.  27.  In  the  event  of 
the  continuance  of  this  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  Jerusalem 
i-  to  he  burnt  up  with  fire,  cf.  xxi.  14,  and,  as  regards  the 
expressions  used,  Amoa  i.  1  1,  11  OS.  viii.  14. 

CHAP.  Will.    \\. — Tin:  FIGURES  OP   rm:  POTTER'S  CLAY  AND 
OP  l  BE  EAB1  iii:n  PI  rCHEB. 

These  three  chapters  have  the  title  common  to  all  Jeremiah's 
discourses  of  the  earlier  period  :  The  word  which  came  to  Jere- 
miah  from  .Jahveh   (xviii.   1).     In   them,   bodied  forth  in  two 
symbolical  actions,  are   two  discourses  which  are  very  closely 
related  to  one  another  in  form  and  substance,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as   one  single  prophecy   set   forth   in    words   and 
OS.      In  them   we  find  discussed  Judah's  ripeness  for  the 
judgment,  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  speediness 
with  which  that  judgment  was  to  befall.     The  subject-matter 
of  this  discourse-compilation  falls  into  two  parts  :  chap,  xviii. 
and  chap.  xix.  and  xx.  ;  that  is,  into  the  accounts  of  two  sym- 
bolical actions,  together  with  the  interpretation  of  them   and 
their  application  to  the  people  (chap,  xviii.  1-17  and  chap.  xix. 
1-13),  followed    immediately  by  notices    as   to    the   reception 
which  these  announcements  met  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
their  rulers  (chap,  xviii.  18-23,  and  chap.  xix.  14-xx.  18).     In 
the  first  discourse,  that  illustrated  by  the  figure  of  a  potter  who 
remodels  a  misshapen  vessel,  chap,  xviii.,  the  prophet  inculcates 
on  the  people  the  truth  that  the  Lord  has  power  to  do  according 
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to  His  good-will,  seeking  in  this  to  make  another  appeal  to  them 
to  turn  from  their  evil  ways;  and  the  people  replies  to  this 
appeal  by  scheming  against  the  life  of  the  austere  preacher  of 
repentance.  As  the  consequence  of  this  obdurate  impenitency, 
he,  in  chap,  xix.,  by  breaking  an  earthen  pitcher  bought  of  the 
potter,  predicts  to  the  elders  of  the  people  and  the  priests,  in  the 
valley  oi  Benhinnom,  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
demolition  of  Jerusalem  (vers.  1-13).  For  this  he  is  put  in  the 
stocks  by  Pashur,  the  warden  of  the  temple;  and  when  freed 
from  this  imprisonment,  he  tells  him  that  he  and  allJudah  shall 
be  carried  off  to  Babylon  and  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword 
(xix.  14- xx.  G).  As  a  conclusion  we  have,  as  in  chap,  xviii., 
complaint  at  the  sufferings  that  attend  his  calling  (xx.  7-18). 

As  to  the  time  of  these  two  symbolical  actions  and  announce- 
ments, we  can  determine  only  thus  much  with  certainty,  that 
they  both  belong  to  the  period  before  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that  they  were  not  far  separated  in 
time  from  one  another.  The  first  assumes  still  the  possibility 
of  the  people's  repentance,  whence  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  first  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans  was  not  yet 
ready  to  be  inflicted  ;  in  the  second,  that  judgment  is  threatened 
as  inevitably  on  the  approach,  while  still  there  is  nothing  here 
either  to  show  that  the  catastrophe  was  immediately  at  hand. 
Nag.  tries  to  make  out  that  chap,  xviii.  falls  before  the  critical 
epoch  of  the  battle  at  Carchemish,  chap.  xix.  and  xx.  after  it ; 
but  his  arguments  are  worthless.  For  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  the  assertion  that  Jeremiah  did  not,  until  after  that 
decisive  battle,  give  warning  of  the  deliverance  of  all  Judah 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  not  till  the 
prophecies  after  that  time  do  we  find  the  phrase  :  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  as  in  xx,  2.  The  contents  of  the  three  chapters  do  not 
even  point  us  assuredly  to  the  first  year  of  Jehoiakim's  reign. 
There  is  no  hint  that  Judah  had  become  tributary  to  Egypt ; 
so  that  we  might  even  assign  both  prophecies  to  the  last  year  of 
Josiah.  For  it  might  have  happened  even  under  Josiah  that 
the  upper  warden  of  the  temple  should  have  kept  the  prophet  in 
custody  for  one  night. 

Chap,  xviii.  The  emblem  of  the  clay  and  the  potter, 
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AND  THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  PROPTIET  AGAINST  niS  ADVER- 
SARIES.— The  figure  of  the  potter  who  remodels  a  misshapen 
vessel  (vers.  2-4).  The  interpretation  of  this  (vers.  5-10),  and 
its  application  to  degenerate  Israel  (vers.  11-17).  The  recep- 
tion of  the  discourse  by  the  people,  and  Jeremiah's  cry  to  the 
Lord  (vers.  18-23). 

Vers.  2-10.  The  emblem  and  its  interpretation. — Ver.  2. 
u  Arise  and  go  down  into  the  potter's  house  ;  there  will  I  cause 
thee  to  hear  my  words.  Ver.  3.  And  I  went  down  into  the 
potter's  house  ;  and,  behold,  he  wrought  on  the  wheels.  Ver,  4. 
And  the  vessel  was  marred,  that  he  wrought  in  clay,  in  the 
hand  of  the  potter  ;  then  he  made  Again  another  vessel  of  it,  as 
seemed  good  to  the  putter  to  make.  Ver.  5.  Then  came  the 
word  of  Jahveh  to  me,  saying:  Ver.  G.  Cannot  I  do  with  you 
as  this  potter,  house  "t  Israel  I  saith  Jahveh.  Behold,  as  the 
clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,  so  are  ye  in  mine  hand,  house  el 
Israel.  Ver.  7.  Now  1  speak  concerning  a  people  and  king- 
dom, to  root  it  out  and  pluck  up  and  destroy  it.  Ver.  8.  lint 
it'  that  people  turns  from  its  wickedness,  against  which  I  spake, 
then  it  repents  meof  the  evil  which  I  thought  to  do  it.  Ver.  9. 
And  now  1  speak  concerning  a  people  and  a  kingdom,  to  build 
and  to  plant  it.  Ver.  10.  If  it  do  that  which  is  evil  in  mine 
s,  so  that  it  hearkens  not  unto  my  voice,  then  it  repents  me 
of  the  good  which  1  said  1  would  do  unto  it." 

By  God's  command  Jeremiah  is  to  go  and  see  the  potter's 
treatment  of  the  clay,  and  to  receive  thereafter  God's  interpre- 
tation of  the  same.  Here  he  has  set  before  his  eyes  that  which 
suggests  a  comparison  of  man  to  the  clay  and  of  God  to  the 
potter,  a  comparison  that  frequently  occurred  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  which  had  been  made  to  appear  in  the  first  formation  of 
man  (cf.  Job  x.  9,  xxxiii.  6,  Isa.  xxix.  16,  xlv.  9,  lxiv.  7).  This 
is  done  that  he  may  forcibly  represent  to  the  people,  by  means 
of  the  emblem,  the  power  of  the  Lord  to  do  according  to  His 
will  with  all  nations,  and  so  with  Israel  too.  From  the  "  go 
down,"  we  gather  that  the  potteries  of  Jerusalem  lay  in  a  valley 
near  the  city.  E^nNH  are  the  round  frames  by  means  of  which 
the  potter  moulded  his  vessels.  This  sig.  of  the  word  is  well 
approved  here;  but  in  Ex.  i.  16,  where  too  it  is  found,  the 
meaning  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  derivation 
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is  from  i-s%  or  from  [BlK,  wheel.  The  perfecta  consec.  nrrj;:i 
and  --*"!  designate,  taken  in  connection  with  the  participle 
life  •;,  actions  that  were  possibly  repeated  :  "and  if  the  vessel  was 
spoilt,  he  made  it  over  again;"  cf.  Ew.  §  342, 5.  "iDha  nbty 
working  in  clay,  of  the  material  in  which  men  work  in  order  to 
make  something  of  it  ;  cf.  Ex.  xxxi.  4.1 

In  vers.  6-10  the  Lord  discloses  to  the  prophet  the  truth 
lying  in  the  potter's  treatment  of  the  clay.  The  power  the 
potter  has  over  the  clay  to  remould,  according  to  his  pleasure, 
the  vessel  he  had  formed  from  it  if  it  went  wrong  ;  the  same 
power  God  possesses  over  the  people  of  Israel.  This  unlimited 
power  of  God  over  mankind  is  exercised  according  to  man's 
conduct,  not  according  to  a  decrelum  absolutum  or  unchangeable 
determination.  If  he  pronounces  a  people's  overthrow  or  ruin, 
and  if  that  people  turn  from  its  wickedness,  He  repeals  His 
decree  (ver.  7  f.)  ;  and  conversely,  if  He  promises  a  people  wel- 
fare and  prosperity,  and  if  that  people  turn  away  from  Him 
to  wickedness,  then  too  He  changes  His  resolve  to  do  good  to  it 
(ver.  9  f.).  Inasmuch  as  He  is  even  now  making  His  decree 
known  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  it  follows  that  the  accom- 

1  Instead  of  "ifthll  several  codd.  and  editt.  have  "lEfro,  as  in  ver.  6,  to 
which  Ew.  and  Hitz.  both  take  objection,  so  that  they  delete  "iDrD  (Ew.) 
or  ivrn  "PS  "lEra  (Hitz.)  as  being  glosses,  since  the  words  are  not  in  the 
LXX.  The  attempts  of  Umbr.  and  Nag.  to  obtain  a  sense  for  "iph3  are 
truly  of  such  a  kind  as  only  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness. 
Umbr.,  who  is  followed  by  Graf,  expounds:  "  as  the  clay  in  the  hand  of 
the  potter  does  ;  "  whereto  Hitz.  justly  replies  :  "  but  is  then  the  (failure) 
solely  its  own  doing  ?  "  Nag.  will  have  3  to  be  the  3  verit. :  the  vessel  was 
marred,  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,  in  which  case  the  "10113  still 
interrupts.  But  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  make  a  good  sense  of  -|£i"D 
does  in  no  respect  justify  the  uncritical  procedure  of  Ew.  and  Hitz.  in 
deleting  the  word  without  considering  that  the  reading  is  by  no  means 
established,  since  not  only  do  the  most  important  and  correct  editions  and 
a  great  number  of  codd.  read  -»»h3,  but  Aquila,  Theodot.,  the  Chald.  and 
Syr.  give  this  reading  ;  Norzi  and  Houbig.  call  it  lectio  accuratiorum  codicum, 
and  the  Masora  on  ver.  6  and  Job  x.  9  confirms  it.  Cf.  de  Rossi  varias  lectt. 
ad  h.  I  and  the  critical  remarks  in  the  Biblia  Hal.  by  J.  H.  Michaelis, 
according  to  which  i)on3  plainly  made  its  way  into  the  present  verse  from 
ver.  6  by  the  error  of  a  copyist ;  and  it  can  only  be  from  his  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  LXX.  that  Hitz.  pronounces  -|&fD  original,  as  being  "  the 
reading  traditionally  in  use." 
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plishment  of  Jeremiah's  last  utterances  is  conditioned  by  the 
impression  God's  word  makes  on  men.  JWT,  ode,  in  the  moment, 
forthwith,  and  when  repeated  =  now  .  .  .  now,  now  .  .  .  again. 
Nag.  maintains  that  the  arrangement  here  is  paratactic,  so  that 
the  VX]  does  not  belong  to  the  nearest  verb,  but  to  the  main 
idea,  i.e,  to  the  apodosis  in  this  case.  The  remark  is  just  ;  but 
the  word  does  not  mean  suddenly,  but  immediately,  and  the 
sense  is  :  when  I  have  spoken  against  a  people,  and  this  people 
repents,  then  immediately  I  let  it  repent  me.  ?V  crn  as  in  Joel 
ii.  13,  etc.  With  "  to  pluck  up,'1  etc.,  k>  to  build/'  etc.,  cf.  i.  10. 
11  Against  which  I  spake,"  ver.  8,  belongs  to  "  that  people," 
and  seems  as  if  it  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  is  not  there- 
fore spuri  cause  the  LXX.  have  omitted  it.    For  njnn 

the  Keri  has  jnn,  the  most  usual   form,  cf.  vii.  30,  Num.  xxxii. 
13,  Judg.  ii.  11,  etc.;   but  the  CI  tiled   for  by  the  follow- 

ing naten  and  tajno.  naten  wrh.  to  show  kindness,  cf.  Num. 
x.  32. 

The  emblematical  interpretation  of  the  potter  with  the  clay 
lays  a  foundation  for  the  prophecy  that  follows,  vers.  11-17, 
in  which  the  people  are  told  that  it  is  only  by  reason  of  their 
stiffnecked  persistency  in  wickedness  that  they  render  threatened 
judgment  certain,  whereas  by  return  to  their  God  they  might 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom. 

'•s.  11-17.  Application  of  the  emblem  to  Judah. — Ver.  11. 
"And  now  speak  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  saying  :  Thus  hath  Jahveh  said  :  Behold,  I  frame 
linst  you  evil  and  devise  against  you  a  device.  Return  ye, 
now,  each  from  his  evil  way,  and  better  your  ways  and  your 
doings.  Ver.  12.  But  they  say:  There  is  no  use!  For  our 
imaginations  will  we  follow,  and  each  do  the  stubbornness  of 
his  evil  heart.  Ver.  13.  Therefore  thus  hath  Jahveh  said  : 
Ask  now  among  the  heathen  !  who  hath  heard  the  like  ?  A 
very  horrible  thing  hath  the  virgin  of  Israel  done  !  Ver.  14. 
Does  the  snow  of  Lebanon  cease  from  the  rock  of  the  field  ?  or 
do  strange,  cold  trickling  waters  dry  up  ?  Ver.  15.  For  my 
people  hath  forgotten  me  ;  to  the  vanity  they  offer  odours  ; 
they  have  made  them  to  stumble  upon  their  ways,  the  ever- 
lasting paths,  to  walk  in  by-paths,  a  way  not  cast  up.  Ver.  16. 
To  make  their  land  a  dismay,  a  perpetual  hissing,  every  one 
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that  passeth  thereby  shall  be  astonished  and  shake  his  head. 
Ver.  17.  Like  the  cast  wind  I  will  scatter  them  before  the 
enemy  ;  with  the  back  and  not  with  the  face  will  I  look  upon 
them  in  the  day  of  their  ruin." 

In  vers.  11  and  12  what  was  said  at  ver.  6  ff.  is  applied  to 
Judah.  W,  form  in  sense  of  prepare  (cf.  Isa.  xxii.  11, 
xxxvii.  26)3  is  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  potter  ("W). 
-::••- -\  the  thought,  design,  here  in  virtue  of  the  parallelism: 
evil  p!«>t,  as  often  both  with  and  without  HJH;  cf.  Esth.  viii.  3,  5 
ix.  25,  Ez  k.  xxxviii.  10.     The  call  to  repentance  runs  much  as 

xxxv.  15  and  vii.  3.— But  this  call  the  people  reject  disdain- 
fully, replying  that  they  are  resolved  to  abide  by  their  evil 
courses,  now,  not:  they  said,  but :  they  say  ;  the  per/,  consec. 
of  the  action  repeating  itself  at  the  present  time;  cf.  Ew. 
342,  b.  1.  W&S:  as  in  ii.  25;  on  "stubbornness  of  their  evil 
heart,"  cf.  iii.  17.  By  this  answer  the  prophet  makes  them 
condemn  themselves  out  of  their  own  mouth  ;  cf.  Isa.  xxviii.  15, 
xxx.  10  f. — Ver.  13.  Such  obduracy  is  unheard  of  amongst  the 
peoples;  cf.  a  like  idea  in  ii.  10  f.  TftiWff  =  rnvw,  v.  30. 
*WD  belongs  to  the  verb  :  horrible  things  hath  Israel  very  much 
done  =  very  horrible  things  have  they  done.  The  idea  is 
strengthened  by  Israel's  being  designated  a  virgin  (see  on 
xiv.  17).  One  could  hardly  believe  that  a  virgin  could  be 
guilty  of  such  barefaced  and  determined  wickedness.  In  ver. 
14  f.  the  public  conduct  is  further  described ;  and  first,  it  is 
illustrated  by  a  picture  drawn  from  natural  history,  designed 
to  fill  the  people  with  shame  for  their  unnatural  conduct.  But 
the  significance  of  the  picture  is  disputed.  The  questions  have 
a  negative  force:  does  it  forsake  ?  =  it  does  not  forsake. 
The  force  of  the  first  question  is  conditioned  by  the  view 
taken  of  *V&  "W2R3  ;  and  HP  may  be  either  genitive  to  "fiV,  or 
it  may  be  the  accusative  of  the  object,  and  be  either  a  poetic 
form  for  rpfp,  or  plural  c.  stiff.  1.  pers.  (my  fields).  Chr. 
B.  Mich.,  Schur.,  Ros.,  Maur.,  Neum.  translate  according  to 
the  latter  view  :  Does  the  snow  of  Lebanon  descending  from 
the  rock'  forsake  my  fields?  i.e.  does  it  ever  cease,  flowing 
down  from  the  rock,  to  water  my  fields,  the  fields  of  my  people  ? 
To  this  view,  however,  it  is  to  be  opposed,  a.  that  "  from  the 
rock"  thus  appears  superfluous,  at  least  not  in  its  proper  place, 
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since,  according  to  the  sense  given,  it  would  belong  to  "  snow 
of  Lebanon;"  b.  that  the  figure  contains  no  real  illustrative 
truth.  The  watering  of  the  fields  of  God's  people,  i.e.  of 
Palestine  or  Judah,  by  the  snow  of  Lebanon  could  be  brought 
about  only  by  the  water  from  the  melting  snow  of  Lebanon  soak- 
ing into  the  ground,  and  so  feeding  the  springs  of  the  country. 
But  this  view  of  the  supply  for  the  springs  that  watered  the 
land  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  fact  of  natural  history  so  well 
known  that  the  prophet  could  found  an  argument  on  it.  Most 
recent  commentators  therefore  join  *}&  TOD, and  translate:  does 
the  snow  of  Lebanon  cease  from  the  rock  of  the  field  (does  it 
disappear)  ?  The  use  of  3TJ  with  IP  is  unexampled,  but  is 
analogous  to  D^D  *lpn  2Ty?  Gen.  xxiv.  27,  where,  however, 
3*y  is  used  transitively.  But  even  when  translated  as  above, 
"  rock  of  the  6eld"  is  variously  understood.  Ilitz.  will  have 
it  to  be  Mount  Zion,  which  in  xvii.  3  is  called  my  mountain  in 
the  field,  and  xxi.  13,  rock  of  the  plain  ;  and  says  the  trickling 
waters  are  the  waters  of  Gihon,  these  being  the  only  never- 
drying  water  of  Jerusalem,  the  origin  of  which  has  never  been 
known,  and  may  have  been  commonly  held  to  be  from  the  snow 
of  Lebanon.  Graf  and  Nag.,  again,  have  justly  objected  that 
the  connection  between  the  snow  of  Lebanon  and  the  water* 
springs  of  Zion  is  of  too  doubtful  a  kind,  and  does  not  become 
probable  by  appeal  to  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3,  where  the  dew  of  Ilermon 
is  said  to  descend  on  the  mountains  of  Zion.  For  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  a  heavy  dew  after  warm  days  might  be  carried 
to  Jerusalem  by  means  of  the  cool  current  of  air  coming  down 
from  the  north  over  Ilermon  (cf.  Del.  on  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3)  ;  but 
not  that  the  water  of  the  springs  of  Jerusalem  should  have 
come  from  Lebanon.-  Like  E\v.,  Umbr.,  Graf.,  and  Nag.,  we 
therefore  understand  the  rock  of  the  field  to  be  Lebanon  itself. 
But  it  is  not  so  called  as  being  a  detached,  commanding  rocky 
mountain,  for  this  is  not  involved  in  the  sig.  of  Hfe  (see  on 
xvii.  3)  ;  nor  as  bulwark  of  the  field  (Nag.),  for  "nv  does  not 
mean  bulwark,  and  the  change  of  i^JW  into  Ito,  from  "rttfD, 
a  hemming  in,  siege,  would  give  a  most  unsuitable  figure. 
We  hold  the  a  field"  to  be  the  land  of  Israel,  whence  seen, 
the  summit  of  Lebanon,  and  especially  the  peak  of  Hermon 
covered  with  eternal  snows,  might  very  well  be  called  the  rock 
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of  the  field.1  Observe  the  omission  of  the  article  before 
Lebanon,  whereby  it  comes  about  that  the  name  is  joined 
appellatively  to  "snow  s"  the  Lebanon-snow.  And  accordingly 
wo  regard  the  waters  as  those  which  trickle  down  from  Hermon. 
The  wealth  of  springs  in  Lebanon  is  well  known,  and  the 
trickling  water  of  Lebanon  is  used  as  an  illustration  in  Cant. 
iv.  15.  *-"~:\  are  rooted  up,  strikes  us  as  singular,  since  "root 
up"  seems  suitable  neither  for  the  drying  up  of  springs,  nor 
for:  to  be  cheeked  in  their  course.  Dav.  Kimchi  thought, 
therefore,  it  stood  for  vj;l:2\  omittuntur;  but  this  word  has  not 
this  signification.  Probably  a  transposition  has  taken  place,  so 
that  we  have  vj;nr  for  VN3J|;,  since  for  riyo  in  Niph.  the  sig. 
dry  up  is  certified  by  Isa.  xix.  5.  The  predicate,  too,  D"»-}T  is 
singular.  -  Strange  waters  are  in  2  Kings  xix.  24  waters  be- 
longing to  others  ;  but  this  will  not  do  here.  So  Ew.  derives  ij 
from  "HJ,  press,  urge,  and  correspondingly,  &~}Pt  from  "i^p,  spring, 
well  up:  waters  pouring  forth  with  fierce  pressure.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  following  Dvjfo  would  be  superfluous,  or  at 
least  feeble.  Then,  Dnp  DVO,  Prov.  xxv.  25,  is  cold  water  ;  and 
besides,  "Vl?  means  constriiucit,  compressit,  of  which  root-meaning 
the  sig.  to  press  forth  is  a  contradiction.  There  is  therefore 
nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  to  the  sig.  strange  for  D^T;  strange 
waters  =  waters  coming  from  afar,  whose  springs  are  not  known, 
so  that  they  could  be  stopped  up.  The  predicate  cold  is  quite 
in  keeping,  for  cold  waters  do  not  readily  dry  up,  the  coldness 

1  "  Hermon  is  not  a  conical  mountain  like  Tabor,  with  a  single  lofty  peak 
and  a  well-defined  base,  but  a  whole  mountain  mass  of  many  days'  journey 
in  circuit,  with  a  broad  crest  of  summits.  The  highest  of  these  lie  within 
the  Holy  Land,  and,  according  to  the  measurements  of  the  English  engineers, 
Majors  Scott  and  Robe  (1840),  rise  to  a  height  of  9376  English  feet,— sum- 
mits encompassed  by  far-stretching  mountain  ridges,  from  whose  deep 
gloomy  valleys  the  chief  rivers  of  the  country  take  their  rise.  .  .  .  Behind 
the  dark  green  foremost  range  (that  having  valleys  clothed  with  pine  and 
oak  forests)  high  mountains  raise  their  domes  aloft ;  there  is  a  fir  wood 
sprinkled  with  snow  as  with  silver,  a  marvellous  mingling  of  bright  and 
dark  ;  and  behind  these  rises  the  broad  central  ridge  with  its  peaks  covered 
with  deep  and  all  but  everlasting  snows." — Van  de  Velde,  Reise,  i.  S.  96  f. 
Therewith  cf.  Robins.  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  315  :  "  In  the  ravines  round  about 
the  highest  of  the  two  peaks,  snow,  or  rather  ice,  lies  the  whole  year  round. 
In  summer  this  gives  the  mountain,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  appear- 
ance of  being  surrounded  with  radiant  stripes  descending  from  its  crown. 
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being  a  protection  against  evaporation.  Such,  then,  will  be  the 
meaning  of  the  verse  :  As  the  Lebanon-snow  does  not  forsake 
the  rock,  so  the  waters  trickling  thence  do  not  dry  up.  From 
the  application  of  this  general  idea,  that  in  inanimate  nature 
faithfulness  and  constancy  are  found,  to  Israel's  bearing  towards 
God  arises  a  deeper  significance,  which  shows  why  this  figure 
was  chosen.  The  rock  in  the  field  points  to  the  Rock  of  Israel 
as  the  everlasting  rock,  rock  of  ages  (Isa.  xxx.  29  and  xxvi.  4), 
and  the  cold,  i.e.  refreshing  waters,  which  trickle  from  the  rock 
of  the  field,  point  to  Jahveh,  the  fountain  of  living  water,  ii.  13 
and  xvii.  1.").  Although  the  snow  does  not  forsake  Lebanon, 
Israel  has  forgotten  the  fountain  of  living  water  from  which 
water  of  life  flows  to  it  ;  cf.  ii.  13. 

The  application  at  ver*  1")  is  introduced  by  a  causal  *3,  E\v. 
wrongly  translates:  that  my  people  forgot  me.  *3  means  for; 
and  the  causal  import  is  founded  on  the  main  idea  of  ver.  13: 
A  very  horrible  thing  hath  [srael  done:  for  it  hath  done  that 
which  is  unheard  of  in  the  natural  world,  it  hath  forsaken  me, 
the  rock  of  safety;  ef.  ii.  32.  They  burn  odours,  i.e.  kindle 
to  the  vanity,   i.>  null   gods,  cf.   Ps.  xxxi.  7,  i.e. 

to  Baal,  vii.  9,  xi.  L3,  17.  The  subject  to  MHpb?  may  be  most 
simply  supplied  from  the  idea  of  uthe  vanity:''  the  null  gods 
made  them  to  stumble ;  cf.  for  this  idea  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23. 
This  seems  more  natural  than  to  leave  the  subject  indefinite,  in 
which  case  the  false  prophets  (cf.  xxiii.  27)  or  the  priests,  or 
other  seducers,  would  be  the  moving  spirits.  "The  ancient 
paths"  is  apposition  to  "their  ways:"  upon  their  ways,  the 
paths  of  the  old  time,  i.e.  not,  however,  the  good  old  believing 
times,  from  whose  ways  the  Israelites  have  but  recently  diverged. 
For  07&  never  denotes  the  time  not  very  long  passed  away,  but 
always  old,  immemorial  time,  here  specially  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  who  walked  on  the  right  paths  of  faithfulness  to 
God,  as  in  vi.  1(3.  Hitz.  and  Graf  have  taken  "the  ancient 
paths "  as  subject :  the  old  paths  have  made  the  Israelites  to 
stumble  on  their  ways,  which  gives  a  most  unnatural  idea,  while 
the  "  paths  of  the  earliest  time  "  is  weakened  into  "  the  example 
of  their  ancestors ; "  and  besides,  the  parallelism  is  destroyed. 
As  "  by-paths "  is  defined  by  the  apposition  "  a  way  not  cast 
up,"  so  is  "on  their  ways"  by  "the  ancient  paths."     The  Chet. 
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TO0  is  found  only  here  ;  the  Keri  is  formed  after  Ps.  lxxvii.  20. 
A  way  not  oast  up  is  one  on  which  one  cannot  advance,  reach 
the  goal,  or  on  which  one  suffers  hurt  and  perishes.— In  ver. 
1»'»  the  consequences  of  these  doings  are  spoken  of  as  having 
been  wrought  out  by  themselves,  in  order  thus  to  bring  out  the 
God-ordained  causal  nexus  between  actions  and  their  con- 
sequences. To  make  their  land  an  object  of  horror  to  all  that 
set  foot  on  it.  nipntf  occurs  only  here,  while  the  Keri  Dip'np  js 
found  only  in  Judg.  v.  16  for  the  piping  of  shepherds,  from  P?J, 
to  hiss,  to  pipe.  In  connection  with  HEP  as  expression  of  horror 
or  amazement,  Jeremiah  elsewhere  uses  only  np")&,  cf.  xix.  8 
xxv.  9,  18,  xxix.  18,  li.  37,  so  that  here  the  voweiling  should 
perhaps  be  npntf.  The  word  does  not  here  denote  the  hissing 
=  hissing  down  or  against  one,  by  way  of  contempt,  but  the 
sound  midway  between  hissing  and  whistling  which  escapes  one 
when  one  looks  on  something  appalling.  On  "  every  one  that 
passeth  by  shall  be  dismayed,"  cf.  1  Kings  ix.  8.  i^Ni3  JPJn  only 
here  =  C'{0  JTOn,  to  move  the  head  to  and  fro,  shake  the  head; 
a  gesture  of  malicious  amazement,  cf.  Ps.  xxii.  8,  cix.  25,  like 
trao  1UD,  Ps.  xliv.  15. — In  ver.  17  the  Lord  discloses  the  coming 
punishment.  Like  an  east  wind,  i.e.  a  violent  storm-wind  (cf. 
Ps.  xlviii.  8),  will  I  scatter  them,  cf.  xiii.  24.  Because  they 
have  turned  to  Him  the  back  and  not  the  face  (cf.  ii.  27),  so 
will  He  turn  His  back  on  them  in  the  day  of  their  ruin,  cf. 
Ezek.  xxxv.  5. 

Vers.  18-23.  Enmity  displayed  against  the  prophet  by  the 
people  for  this  discourse,  and  prayer  for  protection  from  his 
enemies. — Ver.  18.  "Then  said  they:  Come  and  let  us  plot 
schemes  against  Jeremiah ;  for  law  shall  not  be  lost  to  the 
priest,  and  counsel  to  the  wise,  and  speech  to  the  prophet. 
Come  and  let  us  smite  him  with  the  tongue  and  not  give  heed 
to  all  his  speeches.  Ver.  19.  Give  heed  to  me,  Jahveh,  and 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  them  that  contend  with  me !  Ver.  20. 
Shall  evil  be  repaid  for  good,  that  they  dig  a  pit  for  my  soul  ? 
Remember  how  I  stood  before  Thee  to  speak  good  for  them,  to 
turn  away  Thy  wrath  from  them !  Ver.  21.  Therefore  give 
their  sons  to  the  famine  and  deliver  them  to  the  sword,  that 
their  wives  become  childless  and  widows,  and  their  men 
slaughtered  by  death,  their  young  men  smitten  by  the  sword  in 
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battle.  Ver.  22.  Let  a  cry  be  heard  from  their  houses,  when 
Thou  bringest  troops  upon  them  suddenly  ;  for  they  have  digged 
a  pit  to  take  me  and  laid  snares  for  my  feet.  Ver.  23.  But 
Thou  Jahveh  knowest  all  their  counsels  against  me  for  death  : 
forgive  not  their  iniquity  and  blot  not  out  their  sin  from  before 
Thy  face,  that  they  be  overthrown  before  Thee ;  in  the  time  of 
Thine  anger  deal  with  them." 

Even  the  solemn  words  (vers.  15-17)  of  the  prophet  were 
in  vain.  Instead  of  examining  themselves  and  reforming  their 
lives,  the  blinded  sinners  resolve  to  put  the  troublesome  preacher 
of  repentance  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  false  charges.  The 
subject  of  "and  they  said"  is  those  who  had  heard  the  above 
discourse  ;  not  all,  of  course,  but  the  infatuated  leaders  of  the 
people  who  had.  They  call  on  the  multitude  to  plot  schemes 
against  him,  cf.  xi.  !<">  tY.  For  they  have,  as  they  think,  priests, 
wise  nun,  and  prophets  to  give  them  instruction  out  of  the 
law,  counsel,  and  word,  i.e.  prophecy, — namely,  according  to 
their  idea,  such  as  advise,  teach,  and  preach  otherwise  than 
Jeremiah,  who  speaks  only  of  repentance  and  judgment.  Re- 
nt scholars  render  rnifl  doctrine,  which  is  right  etymologically, 
but  not  so  when  judged  by  the  constant  usage,  which  regards 
the  Torah,  the  law,  as  containing  the  substance  of  all  the  doctrine 
needed  by  man  to  tell  him  how  to  bear  himself  towards  God, 
or  to  make  hie  life  happy.  The  Mosaic  law  is  the  foundation 
of  all  prophetic  preaching;  and  that  the  speakers  mean  '~nin  in 
this  sense  is  clear  from  their  claiming  the  knowledge  of  the 
Torah  as  belonging  to  the  priests;  the  law  was  committed  to 
the  keeping  and  administration  of  the  priests.  The  "counsel" 
is  that  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  state  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  in  Ezek.  vii.  2G  it  is  attributed  to  the  elders;  and 
il  speech'1  or  word  is  the  declarations  of  the  prophets.  On  that 
subject,  cf.  viii.  8-10.  To  smite  with  the  tongue  is  to  ruin  by 
slanders  and  malicious  charges,  cf.  ix.  2,  4,  7,  where  the  tongue 
is  compared  to  a  lying  bow  and  deadly  arrow,  Ps.  lxiv.  4  f., 
lix.  8,  etc.  That  they  had  the  prophet's  death  in  view  appears 
from  ver.  23 ;  although  their  further  speech :  "We  will  not  give 
heed  to  his  words,  shows  that  in  the  discourse  against  which 
they  were  so  enraged,  he  had  said  u  nothing  that,  according  to 
their  ideas,  was  directly  and  immediately  punishable  with  death  " 
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(Hitz.V.  cf.  xxvi.  6,  11.  Against  these  schemes  Jeremiah  cries 
to  God  in  ver.  19  for  help  and  protection.  While  his  adver- 
saries are  saying  :  People  should  give  no  heed  to  his  speeches 
he  prays  the  Lord  to  give  heed  to  him  and  to  listen  to  the 
sayings  of  his  enemies.  "  My  contenders,"  who  contend  against 
me,  cf.  xxw.  1,  Isa.  xlix.  25. — In  support  of  his  prayer  he  says 
in  ver.  20  :  Shall  evil  be  repaid  for  good?  cf.  Ps.  xxxv.  12.  In 
his  discourses  he  had  in  view  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  people 
and  he  appeals  to  the  prayers  he  had  presented  to  the  Lord  to 
turn  away  God's  anger  from  the  people,  cf.  xiv.  7  ff.,  vers.  19-22. 
(On  "my  standing  before  Thee,"  cf.  xv.  1.)  This  good  they 
seek  to  repay  with  ill,  by  lying  charges  to  dig  a  pit  for  his  soul, 
i.e.  for  his  Life,  into  which  pit  he  may  fall ;  cf.  Ps.  lvii.  7,  where, 
however,  instead  of  nnry  (ii.  6  ;  Prov.  xxii.  14,  xxiii.  27),  we 
have  nrP8?,  as  in  ver.  22,  Chet. — He  prays  the  Lord  to  requite 
them  for  this  wickedness  by  bringing  on  the  people  that  which 
Jeremiah  had  sought  to  avert,  by  destroying  them  with  famine, 
sword,  and  disease.  The  various  kinds  of  death  are,  ver.  21, 
distributed  rhetorically  amongst  the  different  classes  of  the 
people.  The  sons,  i.e.  children,  are  to  be  given  up  to  the 
famine,  the  men  to  the  sword,  the  young  men  to  the  sword  in 
war.  The  suffix  on  Dlafl  refers  to  the  people,  of  which  the 
children  are  mentioned  before,  the  men  and  women  after.  On 
^H  *T  by  13.1,  cf.  Ezek.  xxxv.  5,  Ps.  Ixiii.  11.  "Death,"  men- 
tioned alongside  of  sword  and  famine,  is  death  by  disease  and 
pestilence,  as  in  xv.  2. — Ver.  22.  To  the  terrors  of  the  war  and 
the  siege  is  to  be  added  the  cry  rising  from  all  the  houses  into 
which  hostile  troops  have  burst,  plundering  and  massacring. 
To  lay  snares,  as  in  Ps.  cxl.  6,  cxlii.  4.  ns  is  the  springe 
of  the  bird-catcher. — Ver.  23.  Comprehensive  summing  up  of 
the  whole  prayer.  As  the  Lord  knows  their  design  against 
him  for  his  death,  he  prays  Him  not  to  forgive  their  sin,  but  to 
punish  it.  The  form  Wfi  instead  of  non  (Neh.  xiii.  14)  is  the 
Aramaic  form  for  nnDri,  like  Wl,  iii.  6 ;  cf.  Ew.  §  224,  c.  The 
Chet,  vrn  is  the  regular  continuation  of  the  imperative :  and  let 
them  be  cast  down  before  Thee.  The  Keri  W]  would  be  :  that 
they  may  be  cast  down  before  Thee.  Hitz.  wrongly  expounds 
the  Chet.:  but  let  them  be  fallen  before  Thee  (in  Thine  eyes),  i.e. 
morally  degraded  sinners;  for  the  question  is  not  here  one  of 
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moral  degradation,  but  of  the  punishment  of  sinners.  In  the 
time  of  Thine  anger,  i.e.  when  Thou  lettest  loose  Thy  wrath, 
causest  Thy  judgments  to  come  clown,  deal  with  them,  i.e.  with 
their  transgressions.     On  -  "-"V,  cf.  Dan.  xi.  7. 

: 

On  this  prayer  of  the  prophet  to  God  to  exterminate  his 
enemies  Hitz.  remarks  :  u  The  various  curses  which  in  his  bitter 
indignation  he  directs  against  his  enemies  are  at  bottom  but  the 
expression  of  the  thought  :  Now  may  all  that  befall  them  which 
I  sought  to  avert  from  them."  The  Hireehberg  Bible  takes  a 
deeper  grasp  of  the  matter:  "It  is  no  prayer  of  carnal  ven- 

mce  against  those  that  hated  him.  \  ),  23,  Ps.  ix.  18, 

lv.  16;  but  as  God  had  commanded  him  to  desist  (xiv.  11,  12) 
from  the  |  he  had  frequently  made  for  them,  \vr.  20,  and 

they  themi  ton!  1  nol  endure  these  prayers,  ver.  18,  he 

leaves  them  to  G    Pi   judgments  which   he  had  been  already 

mpelled  to  predict  to  them.  \  ,v.  12,  h),  without  any 

longer  resisting  with  his  entreaties,  Luke  xiii.  '',  2  Tim.  iv.  1  1." 
In  this  observation   that   cl  Illy  IS  wrong  which   sayi  .1 

miah  merely  leaves  the  wicked  I  's  judgments,  since  he, 

on  the  other  hand,  gives  them  up  thereto,  prays  God  to  carry  out 
judgment  on   them  with   the   lit u .  rerity.      In    this   respect 

the  present  ]  the  so-called  cursing   psalms  (Ps. 

xxxv.  4-10,  cixJ  ix.  1  1   16,  lxix.26  29,  etc.);  nor  can  we 

say  with!  ehementianiy  qwon  tnt'i/n  ritu 

rmnart,  ion  debere  trahi  in  exemplum^ 

it  in  i>)"i  For  the  prophet's  prayer  is 

no  inspire  I  "G^,  but  the  wish  and  utterance  of  Ids  heart,  for 

the  fulfilment  of  which  he  cries  to  God  ;  just  as  in  the  psalms 
cited.  On  these  imprecations,  cf.  Del.  on  Ps.  xxxv.  and  cix., 
and  vol.  i.  p.  417  f. ;  as  also  the  solid  investigation  of  this  point  bv 
Kurtz:  Zur  Tic  i    .  IV.  die  Fluc/i- vnd  Rachepsalmen 

in  the  Dorpat  Zischr.f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  vii.  (1865),  S.  359  ff. 
All  these  curses  are  not  the  outcome  and  effusions  of  personal 
vengeance  against  enemies,  but  flow  from  the  pure  spring  of  a 
zeal,  not  self-regarding  at  all,  for  the  glory  of  God.  The 
enemies  are  God's  enemies,  despisers  of  His  salvation.  Their 
hostility  against  David  and  against  Jeremiah  was  rooted  in  their 
hostility  against  God  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom   of  God,  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
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scheme  o{  salvation,  required  the  fall  of  the  ungodly  who  seek 
t,k;  livcs  of  G    l's  servants.      In  this  way  we  would  seek  to 
defend  such  words  of  cursing  by  appealing  to  the  legal  spirit  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  would  not  oppose  them  to  the  words  of 
I    irist,  Luke  i\.  55.      For  Christ  tells  us  why  He  blamed  the 
Elias-likezeal  ^i  His  disciples  in  the  words :  «  The  Son  of  man  is 
me  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."     In  keeping 
with  this,  the  peculiar  end  of  Christ's  coming  on  earth,  we  find 
no  curses  from  Him  against  His  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.      lint  just  as  the  word,  "I  am  not  come,"  etc. 
(Luke  ix.  56),  does  not  exclude  the  truth  that  the  Father  hath 
given  all  judgment  to   Him,  so,  as  Kurtz  very  justly  remarks, 
"from  our   hearing  no  word  of  cursing  from  the   mouth  of 
Christ  during    IIi>   life  on  earth  we  cannot  infer  the  absolute 
inadmissibleness  of  all  such  ;  still  less  can  we  infer  that  Christ's 
apostles  and   disciples  could  not  at  all  be  justified  in  using  any 
words  of  cursing."     And  the  apostles  have  indeed  uttered  curses 
against  obdurate  enemies  :  so  Peter  against  Simon  the  Marian. 
Acts  viii.  20;    Paul  against  the  high  priest  Ananias,  Acts  xxiii. 
3,  against  the  Jewish  false  teachers,  Gal.  i.  i)  and  v.  12,  and 
against  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  2  Tim.  iv.  14.     But  these 
cases  do  not  annihilate  the  distinction  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments.     Since  grace  and  truth  have  been  revealed 
in  Christ,  the  Old  Testament  standpoint  of  retribution  accord- 
ing to  the  rigour  of  the  law  cannot  be  for  us  the  standard  of 
our    bearing    even    towards    the   enemies   of    Christ   and   His 
kingdom. 

Chap.  xix.  1-13.  TnE  broken  pitcher. — Ver.  1.  "Thus 
said  Jahveh  :  Go  and  buy  a  potter's  vessel,  and  take  of  the 
elders  of  the  people  and  of  the  elders  of  the  priests,  Yer.  2. 
And  go  forth  into  the  valley  of  Benhinnom,  which  is  before  the 
gate  Harsuth,  and  proclaim  there  the  words  which  I  shall  speak 
unto  thee,  Ver.  3.  And  say :  Hear  the  word  of  Jahveh,  ye 
kings  of  J ud ah  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  :  Thus  hath  said 
Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Behold,  I  bring  evil  upon 
this  place,  the  which  whosoever  heareth  his  ears  shall  tingle. 
Ver.  4.  Because  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  disowned  this  place, 
and  burnt  incense  in  it  to  other  gods  whom  they  knew  not, 
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they,  and  their  fathers,  and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  have  filled 
this  place  with  the  blood  of  innocents,  Ver.  5.  And  have  built 
high  places  for  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  in  the  fire  as  burnt- 
offerings  to  Baal,  which  I  have  neither  commanded  nor  spoken, 
nor  came  it  into  my  heart.  Ver.  0.  Therefore,  behold,  days 
come,  saith  Jahveh,  that  this  place  shall  no  longer  be  called 
Tophet  and  Valley  of  Benhinnom,  but  Valley  of  Slaughter. 
Ver.  7.  And  I  make  void  the  counsel  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
in  this  place,  and  cause  them  to  fall  by  the  sword  before  their 
enemies  and  by  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  their  lives,  and 
give  their  carcases  to  be  food  for  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  and 
the  beast  of  the  earth,  Ver.  8.  And  make  this  city  a  dismay 
ami  a  scoffing  ;  every  one  that  passeth  thereby  shall  be  dismayed 
and  hiss  because  of  all  her  strokes ;  Ver.  9.  And  make  them 
eat  the  flesh  of  their  sons  and  the  flesh  of  their  daughters,  and 
each  shall  eat  his  neighbour's  flesh  in  the  sieiie  and  straitness 
wherewith  their  enemies  and  they  that  seek  after  their  lives 
shall  straiten  them. — Ver.  10.  And  break  the  pitcher  before 
the  eyes  of  the  men  that  go  with  thee,  Ver.  11.  And  say  to 
them:  Thus  hath  Jahveh  of  hosts  said:  Even  so  will  I  break 
this  people  and  this  city  as  one  hreaketh  this  potter's  vessel, 
that  it  cannot  be  made  whole  again  :  and  in  Tophet  shall  they 
bury  them,  because  thece  is  no  room  to  bury.  Ver.  12.  Thus 
will  I  do  unto  this  place,  saith  Jahveh,  and  its  inhabitants,  to 
make  this  city  as  Tophet*  Ver.  13.  And  the  houses  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  houses  of  the  kings  of  Judah  shall  become,  as 
the  place  Tophet,  unclean,  all  the  houses  upon  whose  roofs 
they  have  burnt  incense  to  the  whole  host  of  heaven  and  poured 
out  drink-offerings  to  other  gods." 

The  purpose  for  which  Jeremiah  was  to  buy  the  earthen  jar 
is  told  in  ver.  10,  and  the  meaning  of  breaking  it  in  the  valley 
of  Benhinnom  is  shown  in  vers.  11-13.  P^pl,  from  P?3,  to  pour 
out,  is  a  jar  with  a  narrow  neck,  so  called  from  the  sound  heard 
when  liquid  is  poured  out  of  it,  although  the  vessel  was  used 
for  storing  honey,  1  Kings  xiv.  3.  The  appellation  t^n  "W, 
former  of  earthen  vessels,  i.e.  potter,  is  given  to  denote  the  jar 
as  one  which,  on  being  broken,  would  shiver  into  many  frag- 
ments. Before  a  of  the  elders  of  the  people"  a  verb  seems  to 
be  awanting,  for  which  cause  many  supply  ^\^)  (according  to 
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xli.  12,  xliii.  10,  etc.),  rightly  so  far  as  sense  is  concerned ;  but 
we  are  hardly  entitled  to  assume  a  lacuna  in  the  text.  That 
assumption  is  opposed  by  the  1  before  ^i?tt?  ;  for  we  cannot 
straightway  presume  that  this  )  was  put  in  after  the  verb  had 
dropped  out  of  the  text.  In  that  case  the  whole  word  would 
have  been  restored.  We  have  here  rather,  as  Schnur.  saw,  a 
bold  eonstruetio  prcegnans,  the  verb  "  buy"  being  also  joined  in 
zeugma  with  "  of  the  elders  :"  buy  a  jar  and  (take)  certain  of 
the  elders  ;  ef.  similar,  only  less  bold,  zeugmatic  constr.  in  Job 
iv.  10,  x.  12,  Isa.  lviii.  5.  "  Elders  of  the  priests,"  as  in  2  Kings 
xix.  2,  probably  identical  with  the  "  princes  ("HP)  of  the  priests," 
'2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14,  are  doubtless  virtually  the  same  as  the 
"  heads  (HWH)  of  the  priests,"  Neh.  xii.  7,  the  priests  highest 
in  esteem,  not  merely  for  their  age,  but  also  in  virtue  of  their 
rank;  just  as  the  "  elders  of  the  people"  wrere  a  permanent 
representation  of  the  people,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  tribes, 
houses  or  septs,  and  families ;  cf.  1  Kings  viii.  1-3,  and  my 
Bill.  Archdol.  ii.  S.  218.  Jeremiah  was  to  take  elders  of  the 
people  and  of  the  priesthood,  because  it  was  most  readily  to  be 
expected  of  them  that  the  word  of  God  to  be  proclaimed  would 
find  a  hearing  amongst  them.  As  to  the  valley  of  Benhinnom, 
see  on  vii.  31.  mDnnn  "W?  not  Sun-gate  (after  Din,  Job  ix.  7, 
Judg.  viii.  13),  but  Pottery  or  Sherd-gate,  from  D"in  =  fcnn? 
in  rabbin.  rv?in,  potter's  clay.  The  Chet.  rnDnri  is  the  ancient 
form,  not  the  modern  (Hitz.),  for  the  Keri  is  adapted  to  the 
rabbinical  form.  The  clause,  "which  is  before  the  Harsuth- 
gate,"  is  not  meant  to  describe  more  particularly  the  locality, 
sufficiently  well  known  in  Jerusalem,  but  has  reference  to  the 
act  to  be  performed  there.  The  name,  gate  of  rAD-in,  which  no- 
where else  occurs,  points  no  doubt  to  the  breaking  to  shivers  of  the 
jar.  Hence  we  are  rather  to  translate  Sherd-gate  than  Pottery- 
gate,  the  name  having  probably  arisen  amongst  the  people 
from  the  broken  fragments  which  lay  about  this  gate.  Comm. 
are  not  at  one  as  to  which  of  the  known  city  gates  is  meant. 
Hitz.  and  Kimchi  are  wrong  in  thinking  of  a  gate  of  the  court 
of  the  temple — the  southern  one.  The  context  demands  one  of 
the  city  gates,  two  of  which  led  into  the  Benhinnom  valley  :  the 
Spring-  or  Fountain-gate  at  the  south-east  corner,  and  the 
Dung-gate  on  the  south-west  side  of  Zion  ;    see  on  Neh.  in. 
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13-15.  One  of  these  two  must  be  meant,  but  which  of  them 
it  cannot  be  decided.  There  Jeremiah  is  to  cry  aloud  the  words 
which  follow,  vers.  3-8,  and  which  bear  on  the  kings  of  Judali 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  M  Kings"  in  the  plural,  as 
in  xiii.  13,  because  the  matter  concerned  not  the  reigning  kinjr 
only,  but  his  successors  too,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  sins  to  be 
punished.  In  vers.  3-5  the  threatening  is  summarily  set  forth. 
Horrible  evil  will  the  Lord  bring  on  this  place,  i.e.  Jerusalem. 
The  ears  of  every  one  that  hears  it  will  tingle,  so  utterly  stun- 
ning will  the  news  of  it  turn  out  to  be:  ef.  2  Kings  xxi.  12  and 
1  Sum.  iii.  11,  where  we  find  nj^fljl ;  cf.  Ew.  §  1(J7,  a.  This  they 
have  brought  on  themselves  by  their  dreadful  sins.  They  have 
forsaken  . I ahveh,  disowned  this  place;  133,  prop,  find  strange, 
Pent,  x.wii.  27,  then  treat  as  strange,  deny,  .Job  xxi.  29.  in 
substance:  they  have  not  treated  Jerusalem  as  the  city  of  the 
sanctuary  of  their  God,  but,  as  is  mentioned  after,  they  have 
burnt  incense  in  it  to  other  (strange)  gods.  The  words:  they 
and  their  fathers,  and  the  kings  of  .)  udah,  are  not  the  subject 
to  k'  knew  not,"  a^  is  "  they  and  their,"  etc.,  in  ix.  15,  xvi.  13, 
but  to  the  preceding  verb  of  the  principal  clause.  "And  have 
idled  the  city  with  the  blood  of  innocents."  This  Grot,  and 
others  understand  by  the  blood  of  the  children  slain  for  Moloch  ; 
and  for  this,  appeal  is  made  to  Ps.  cvi.  37  f.,  where  the  pour- 
ing out  of  innocent  blood  is  explained  to  be  that  of.  sons  and 
daughters  offered  to  idols.  But  this  passage  cannot  be  the 
standard  for  the  present  one,  neither  can  the  statement  that 
here  we  have  to  deal  with  idolatry  alone.  This  latter  is  petitio 
principii.  If  shedding  the  blood  of  innocents  had  been  said  of 
offerings  to  Moloch,  then  ver.  5  must  be  taken  as  epexegesis. 
But  in  opposition  to  this  we  have  not  only  the  parallelism  of  the 
clauses,  but  also  and  especially  the  circumstance,  that  not  till 
ver.  5  is  mention  made  of  altars  on  which  to  offer  children  to 
Moloch.  We  therefore  understand  the  filling  of  Jerusalem 
with  the  blood  of  innocents,  according  to  vii.  6,  cf.  ii.  34  and 
xxii.  3,  17,  of  judicial  murder  or  of  bloody  persecution  of  the 
godly  ;  and  on  two  grounds  :  1.  because  alongside  of  idolatry 
we  always  find  mentioned  as  the  chief  sin  the  perversion  of 
justice  to  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  (cf.  the  passages  cited), 
so  that  this  sin  would  not  likely  be  omitted  here,  as  one  cause 
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of  the  dreadful  judgment  about  to  pass  on  Jerusalem;  2.  because 
our  passage  recalls  the  very  wording  of  2  Kings  xxi.  16,  where 
after  mentioning  his  idolatry,  it  is  said  of  Manasseh :  Also  inno- 
cent blood  hath  he  shed,  until  he  made  Jerusalem  full  (KJH?)  to 
the  brink.  The  climax  in  the  enumeration  of  sins  in  these 
verses  is  accordingly  this :  1.  The  disowning  of  the  holiness  of 
Jerusalem  as  the  abode  of  the  Lord  by  the  public  practice  of 
idolatry  ;  2.  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  as  extremity  of 
injustice  and  godless  judicial  practices;  3.  as  worst  of  all 
abominations,  the  building  of  altars  for  burning  their  own 
children  to  Moloch.  That  the  Moloch-sacrifices  are  mentioned 
last,  as  being  worst  of  all,  is  shown  by  the  three  relative 
clauses  :  which  I  have  not  commanded,  etc.,  which  by  an  im- 
passioned gradation  of  phrases  mark  God's  abomination  of 
these  horrors.     On  this  subject  cf.  vii.  31  and  xxxii.  35. 

In  vers.  6-13  the  threatened  punishment  is  given  again  at 
large,  and  that  in  two  strophes  or  series  of  ideas,  which  explain 
the  emblematical  act  with  the  pitcher.  The  first  series,  vers. 
6-9,  is  introduced  by  ^P?,  which  intimates  the  meaning  of  the 
pitcher  ;  and  the  other,  vers.  10-13,  is  bound  up  with  the 
breaking  of  the  pitcher.  But  both  series  are,  ver.  6,  opened  by 
the  mention  of  the  locality  of  the  act.  As  ver.  5  was  but  an 
expansion  of  vii.  31,  so  ver.  6  is  a  literal  repetition  of  vii.  32. 
The  valley  of  Benhinnom,  with  its  places  for  abominable  sacri- 
fices (flSft,  see  on  vii.  32),  shall  in  the  future  be  called  Valley 
of  Slaughter;  i.e.  at  the  judgment  on  Jerusalem  it  will  be  the 
place  where  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  will  be 
slain  by  the  enemy.  There  God  will  make  void  (^P?,  playing 
on  P?p?),  i.e.  bring  to  nothing ;  for  what  is  poured  out  comes 
to  nothing  ;  cf.  Isa.  xix.  3.  There  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword 
in  such  numbers  that  their  corpses  shall  be  food  for  the  beasts 
of  prey  (cf.  vii.  33),  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  fright- 
fully ravaged  (ver.  8,  cf.  xviii.  16,  xxv.  9,  etc.).  nribo  (plural 
form  of  suffix  without  Jod ;  cf.  Ew.  §  258,  a),  the  wounds  she 
has  received. — In  ver.  9  is  added  yet  another  item  to  complete 
the  awful  picture,  the  terrible  famine  during  the  siege,  partly 
taken  from  the  words  of  Deut.  xxviii.  53  ff.  and  Lev.  xxvi.  29. 
That  this  appalling  misery  did  actually  come  about  during  the 
last  siege  by  the  Chaldeans,  we  learn  from  Lam.  iv.  10. — The 
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second  series,  vers.  10-13,  is  introduced  bv  the  act  of  breaking 
the  pitcher.  This  happens  before  the  eyes  of  the  elders  who 
have  accompanied  Jeremiah  thither  :  to  them  the  explanatory 
word  of  the  Lord  is  addressed.  As  the  earthen  pitcher,  so  shall 
Jerusalem — people  and  city — be  broken  to  pieces ;  and  that  irre- 
mediably. This  is  implied  in  :  as  one  breaks  a  potter's  vessel,  etc. 
("2"jn  for  KB"3?).  The  next  clause  :  and  in  Tophet  they  shall 
bury,  etc.,  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  as  a  repetition  from  vii.  32, 
and  is  objected  to  by  E\v..  Ilitz.,  and  Graf,  as  not  being  in 
keeping  with  its  context.  Ew.  proposes  to  insert  it  before  "  as 
one  breaketh  ;"  but  this  transposition  only  obscures  the  meaning 
of  the  clause.  It  connects  very  suitably  with  the  idea  of  the 
incurable  breaking  in  sunder.  Because  the  breaking  up  of 
Jerusalem  an  1  its  inhabitants  shall  be  incurable,  shall  be  like 
the  breaking  of  a  pitcher  dashed  into  countless  fragments, 
therefore  there  will  be  lack  of  room  in  Jerusalem  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  the  unclean  places  of  Tophet  will  need  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  With  this  the  further  thought  of  vers.  12 
and  hi  connects  simply  and  suitably.  Thus  (as  had  been  said 
at  ver.  11)  will  I  do  unto  this  place  and  its  inhabitants,  nn?\ 
and  that  to  make  the  city  as  Tophet,  i.e.  not  "  a  mass  of  sherds 
and  rubbish,  T  phet  now  i>"  (Graf)  ;  for  neither  was  Tophet 
then  a  rubbish-heap,  nor  did  it  so  become  by  the  breaking  of  the 
pitcher.  But  Josiah  had  turned  all  the  place  of  Tophet  in  the 
valley  of  henhinnom  into  an  unclean  region  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10). 
All  Jerusalem  shall  become  an  unclean  place  like  Tophet.  This 
is  put  in  so  many  words  in  ver.  13  :  The  houses  of  Jerusalem 
shall  become  unclean  like  the  place  Tophet,  namely,  all  houses 
on  whose  roofs  idolatry  has  been  practised.  The  construction  of 
D'MO&n  causes  some  difficulty.  The  position  of  the  word  at  the 
end  disfavours  our  connecting  it  with  the  subject  W,  and  so 
does  the  article,  which  does  not  countenance  its  being  taken  as 
predicate.  To  get  rid  of  the  article,  J.  D.  Mich,  and  Ew. 
sought  to  change  the  reading  into  D*^^  nn£n?  after  Isa.  xxx. 
33.  But  nnsn  means  a  Tophet-like  place,  not  Tophet  itself, 
and  so  gives  no  meaning  to  the  purpose.  No  other  course  is 
open  than  to  join  the  word  with  "  the  place  Tophet :"  like  the 
place  Tophet,  which  is  unclean.  The  plural  would  then  be 
explained  less  from  the  collective  force  of  DipE  than  from  regard 
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to  the  plural  subject.  "All  the  houses"  opens  a  supplementary 
definition  of  the  subject:  as  concerning  all  houses;  cf.  E\v. 

§  310,  a.  ( )u  the  worship  of  the  stars  by  sacrifice  on  the  house- 
tops, transplanted  by  Manasseh  to  Jerusalem,  see  the  expos,  of 
Zeph.  i.  5  and  2  Kings  xxi.  3.  'W  ?[&$],  coinciding  literally  with 
vii.  18  ;  the  inf.  absol.  being  attached  to  the  verb,  finit.  of  the 
former  clause  (Ew.  §  351,  c). — Thus  far  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  Jeremiah,  which  he  was  to  proclaim  in  the  valley  of  Ben- 
hinnom.— The  execution  of  the  divine  commission  is,  as  beino- 
a  matter  ot  course,  not  expressly  recounted,  but  is  implied  in 
ver.  14  as  having  taken  place. 

Chap.  xix.  14-xx.  6.  The  trophet  Jeremiah  and  the 
TEMPLE-WARDEN  Pashur. — Ver.  14  f.  When  Jeremiah,  hav- 
ing performed  the  divine  command,  returned  from  Tophet  to 
the  city,  he  went  into  the  court  of  the  house  of  God  and  spoke 
to  the  people  assembled  there,  ver.  15  :  "Thus  hath  said  Jahveh 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Behold,  I  bring  upon  this  city, 
and  all  its  cities,  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against  it, 
because  they  stiffened  their  necks  not  to  hear  my  words." 
u  All  the  people "  is  the  people  present  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  as  distinguished  from  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
Jeremiah  into  the  valley  of  Benhinnom  (ver.  10).  *10,  the  K 
having  dropped  off,  as  in  xxxix.  16,  1  Kings  xxi.  21,  29,  2  Sam. 
v.  2,  and  often.  "  All  its  cities"  are  the  towns  that  belonged 
to  Jerusalem,  were  subject  to  it  (xxxiv.  1) ;  in  otli^r  words,  the 
cities  of  Judah,  i.  15,  ix.  10,  etc.  All  the  evil  that  I  have  pro- 
nounced against  it,  not  merely  in  the  valley  of  Benhinnom 
(vers.  3-13),  but  generally  up  till  this  time,  by  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah.  If  we  limit  the  reference  of  this  view  to  the  pro- 
phecy in  Tophet,  we  must  assume,  with  Nag.,  that  Jeremiah 
repeated  the  substance  of  it  here ;  and  besides,  that  prophecy 
is  not  in  keeping  with  "  all  its  cities,"  inasmuch  as  it  (vers. 
3-13)  deals  with  Jerusalem  alone.  Apparently  Jeremiah  must 
have  said  more  than  is  written  in  the  verse,  and  described  the 
evil  somewhat  more  closely ;  so  that  the  new  matter  spoken  by 
him  here  consists  in  the  "  Behold  I  bring,"  etc.,  i.e.  in  his  fore- 
warning them  of  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  threatenings 
against  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  as  was  the  case  with  the  pro- 
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pliecy  in  the  valley  of  Beliinnom,  which  also,  ver.  3,  begins  with 
tf30  w.  On  "  they  stiffened  their  necks,"  etc.,  cf.  xvii.  23, 
vii.  26. 

Chap.  xx.  1  and  2.  When  the  chief  overseer  of  the  temple, 
Pashur,  heard  this  prophecy,  he  had  the  prophet  beaten,  and 
put  him  over-night  in  the  stocks  at  the  upper  gate  of  Benjamin 
in  the  temple.  Pashur  is  by  the  appellation  :  son  of  limner, 
distinguished  from  other  priests  of  this  name,  c.n.  Pashur,  son 
of  Malchijah,  1  Chron.  ix.  12.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
Tmmer  is  here  the  name  of  the  loth  class  of  priosts  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  1  1)  or  <>f  one  of  the  greater  priestly  clans  (Ezra  ii.  37  ; 
N  h.  vii.  40).     Pashur  held  the  office  of  *WU  TpB^  chief  over- 

r  in  the  house  of  God.  VJJ  is  an  official  name  attached  to 
Tj3fi   to  explain    it.      In   the   latter   word   lies  the   idea   of  o\ 

ing,  while  the  former  denotes  the  official  standing  or  rank  of 
the  overseer.  The  position  of  Ti3  was  a  high  one,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  priest  Xephaniah,  who,  according  to 
xxix.  26,  held  this  post,  is  quoted  in  lii.  21  (2  Kings  xxv.  IN)  as 
next  to  the  high  pries!  The  compound  expression  without 
article  implies  that  there  were  several  cn^3  of  the  temple.  In 
2  Chron.  XXXV.  S  there  are  three  mentioned  under  Josiali  ; 
which  is  not  contradicted  by  2  Chron.  xxxi.  13,  1  Chron.  ix.  11, 
N  h.  xi.  11,  where  particular  persons  are  called *n  rva  Taa.    As 

chief  overseer  of  the  temple,  Pashur  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  take  summary  magisterial  steps  against  Jeremiah,  for  his 
public  appearance  in  the  temple.  To  put  this  procedure  of  the 
priest  and  temple-warden  in  its  proper  light,  Jeremiah  is  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  his  office,  H*?}?.1  In  virtue  of  the  sum- 
mary authority  which  belonged  to  him  (cf.  xxix.  20),  Pashur 
smote  the  prophet,  i.e.  caused  him  to  be  beaten  with  stripes,  per- 
haps according  to  the  precept  Deut.  xxv.  3,  cf .  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  and 

1  As  this  official  designation  of  Jeremiah  is  not  found  in  chap,  i.-xix.,  but 
occurs  frequently  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  recent  critics  have  taken  it  to 
be  an  idle  addition  of  the  editor  of  the  later  prophecies,  and  have  laid  stress 
on  the  fact  as  a  proof  of  the  later  composition,  or  at  least  later  editing,  of 
these  pieces ;  cf.  Graf,  S.  xxxix,  Nag.,  etc.  This  assumption  is  totally 
erroneous.     The  designation  of  Jeremiah  as  fc033n  occurs  only  where  the 

mention  of  the  man's  official  character  was  of  importance.  It  is  used  partly 
in  contradistinction  to  the  false  prophets,  xxviii.  5,  6,  10,  11,  12,  15,  to 
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then  threw  him  Into  prison  till  the  following  day,  and  put  him 
in  the  stocks,  njano,  twisting,  was  an  instrument  of  torture  by 
which  the  bod)  was  forced  into  a  distorted,  unnatural  posture  ; 
the  culprit's  hands  and  feet  were  presumably  bound,  so  as  to 
keep  the  position  so;  see  on  2  Chron.  xvi.  10,  cf.  with  Acts 
xvi.  2  1.  The  upper  gate  of  Benjamin  in  the  house  of  Jahveh 
is  the  northern  gate  at  the  upper,  i.e.  inner  court  of  the  temple, 
the  same  with  the  upper  gate  or  the  gate  of  the  inner  court, 
looking  northwards,  Ezek.  ix.  2  and  viii.  3.  By  the  designation 
':  which  is  in  the  house,"  etc.,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  city 
gate  of  like  name,  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  7.— When  on  the  next 
day  Pashur  released  the  prophet  from  imprisonment,  the  latter 
made  known  to  him  the  divine  punishment  for  his  misdeed:  "Not 
Pashur  will  Jahveh  call  thy  name,  but  Magor-Missabib  "  {i.e. 
Fear  round  about).  The  name  is  expressive  of  the  thing.  And 
so  :  Jahveh  will  call  the  name,  is,  in  other  words,  He  will  make 
the  person  to  be  that  which  the  name  expresses ;  in  this  case, 
make  Pashur  to  be  an  object  of  fear  round  about.  Under  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  name  Magor-Missabib  conveyed  a  meaning  the 
most  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Pashur,  comm.  have  in  various 
ways  attempted  to  interpret  "fine's.  It  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
posed of  B*ia,  Chald.  augeri,  and  ~nn,  nobilitas,  with  the  force  : 

abundantia   claritatis  (Rashi)  ;    or  after  Lui,  gloriatus  est  de 

nobilitate  (Simonis) ;  or  from  ,-^w;,  amplus  fuit  locus,  and  the 

Chald.  ^np,  circumcirca :  de  securitate  circumcirca;  or  finally, 
by  Ew.,  from  B>3  from  £>•.£),  spring,  leap,  rejoice  (Mai.  iii.  20), 
and  Tin  =  pin,  joy  round  about.  All  these  interpretations  are 
arbitrary.  C'13  sig.  leap  and  gallop  about,  Mai.  iii.  20  and  Hab. 
i.  8,  and.  in  Niph.  Nah.  iii.  18,  to  be  scattered  (see  on  Hab.  i.  8); 
and  niM5)  sig.  in  Lam.  iii.  11  to  tear.     But  the  syllable  "rin  can 

the  elders,  priests,  and  false  prophets,  xxix.  1,  29,  xxxvii.  3,  6,  13,  xlii.  2, 
4,  to  the  king,  xxxii.  2,  xxxiv.  6,  xxxvii.  2,  and  partly  to  distinguish  from 
persons  of  other  conditions  in  life,  xliii.  6,  xlv.  1,  li.  59.  We  never  find  the 
title  in  the  headings  of  the  prophecies  save  in  xxv.  2,  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  here*  ver.  4,  he  upbraids  the  people  for  not  regarding  the  sayings 
of  all  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  ;  and  iu  the  oracles  against  foreign  peoples, 
xlvi.  1,  13,  xlvii.  1,  xlix.  34,  and  1.  1,  where  the  name  of  his  calling  gave 
him  credentials  for  these  prophecies. — There  is  no  further  use  of  the  name 
in  the  entire  book. 
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by  no  means  have  the  Big.  of  MSB  claimed  for  it.  Nor  are 
there,  indeed,  sufficient  grounds  for  assuming  that  Jeremiah 
turned  the  original  name  upside  down  in  an  etymological  or 
philological  reference.  The  new  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to 
Pashur  is  meant  to  intimate  the  man's  destiny.  On  u  Fear 
round  about,"  see  on  vi.  25,  What  the  words  of  the  new  name 
signify  is  explained  in  vers.  4-6.  Ver.  4.  "  For  thus  hath  Jahveh 
said  :  Behold,  I  make  thee  a  terror  to  thyself  and  to  all  thy 
friends,  and  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies  and 
thine  eyes  behold  it ;  and  all  Judah  will  I  give  into  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  he  may  carry  them  captive  to 
Babylon  and  smite  them  with  the  sword.  Ver.  5.  And  I  will 
give  all  the  stores  of  this  city,  and  all  its  gains,  and  all  its 
splendour,  ami  all  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Judah  will  I 
give  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  who  shall  plunder  them 
and  take  and  bring  them  to  Babylon.  Ver.  6.  And  thou, 
Pashur,  and  all  that  dwell  in  thine  house  shall  go  into  captivity, 
and  to  Babylon  shalt  thou  come,  and  there  die,  and  there  be 
buried,  thou  and  all  thy  friends,  to  whom  thou  hast  prophesied 
lyingly." — Pashur  will  become  a  fear  or  terror  to  himself  and 
all  his  friends,  because  of  his  own  and  his  friends'  fate  ;  for  he 
will  see  his  friends  fall  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  then  he 
himself,  with  those  of  his  house  and  his  friends  not  as  yet  slain, 
will  go  forth  into  exile  to  Babylon  and  die  there.  So  that  not 
to  himself  merely,  but  to  all  about  him,  he  will  be  an  object  of 
fear.  Nag.  wrongly  translates  *t3KD  1?rt),  I  deliver  thee  up  to 
fear,  and  brings  into  the  text  the  contrast  that  Pashur  is  not  to 
become  the  victim  of  death  itself,  but  of  perpetual  fear  of  death. 
Along  with  Pashur's  friends,  all  Judah  is  to  be  given  into  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  be  partly  exiled  to  Babylon, 
partly  put  to  death  with  the  sword.  All  the  goods  and  gear  of 
.Jerusalem,  together  with  the  king's  treasures,  are  to  be  plundered 
and  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  We  must  not  press  "  all  thy 
friends  "  in  vers.  4  and  b  ;  and  so  we  escape  the  apparent  contra- 
diction, that  while  in  ver.  4  it  is  said  of  all  the  friends  that  they 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  it  is  said  of  all  in  ver.  6  that  they  shall 
go  into  exile.  The  friends  are  those  who  take  Pashur's  side, 
his  partisans.  From  the  last  clause  of  ver.  G  we  see  that 
Pashur  was  also  of  the  number  of   the  false  prophets,   who 
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prophesied  the  reverse  of  Jeremiah's  prediction,  namely,  welfare 
and  peace  (cf.  xxiii.  17,  xiv.  13).— This  saying  of  Jeremiah 
was  most  probably  fulfilled  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  under 
Jechoniah,  Pashur  and  the  better  part  of  the  people  bein<i 
carried  off  to  Babylon. 

J$r  Vers.  7-18.  The  prophet's  complaints  as  to  the  suf- 
ri.KiN.is  MET  with  in  ins  calling.— This  portion  contains, 
first,  a  complaint  addressed  to  the  Lord  regarding  the  persecu- 
tions which  the  preaching  of  God's  word  draws  down  on  Jere- 
miah, but  the  complaint  passes  into  a  jubilant  cry  of  hope 
(vers.  7-13) ;  secondly,  a  cursing  of  the  day  of  his  birth  (vers. 
L3-18).     The  first  complaint  runs  thus  : 

Vers.  7-13.  "  Thou  hast  persuaded  me,  Jahveh,  and  I  let  my- 
self be  persuaded ;  Thou  hast  laid  hold  on  me  and  hast  prevailed. 
I  am  become  a  laughter  the  whole  day  long,  every  one  mocketh 
at  me.  Ver.  8.  For  as  often  as  I  speak,  I  must  call  out  and  cry 
violence  and  spoil,  for  the  word  of  Jahveh  is  made  a  reproach  and 
a  derision  to  me  all  the  day.  Ver.  9.  And  I  said,  I  will  no  more 
remember  nor  speak  more  in  His  name  ;  then  was  it  in  my  heart 
as  burning  fire,  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  become  weary  of 
holding  out,  and  cannot.  Ver.  10.  For  I  heard  the  talk  of 
many  :  Fear  round  about !  Report,  and  let  us  report  him ! 
Every  man  of  my  friendship  lies  in  wait  for  my  downfall : 
Perad venture  he  will  let  himself  be  enticed,  that  we  may  prevail 
against  him  and  take  our  revenge  on  him.  Ver.  11.  But 
Jahveh  stands  by  me  as  a  mighty  warrior ;  therefore  shall  my 
persecutors  stumble  and  not  prevail,  shall  be  greatly  put  to 
shame,  because  they  have  not  dealt  wisely,  with  everlasting 
disgrace  which  will  not  be  forgotten.  Ver.  12.  And,  Jahveh 
of  hosts  that  trieth  the  righteous,  that  seeth  reins  and  heart, 
let  me  see  Thy  vengeance  on  them,  for  to  Thee  have  I  com- 
mitted my  cause.  Ver.  13.  Sing  to  Jahveh,  praise  Jahveh,  for 
He  saves  the  soul  of  the  poor  from  the  hand  of  the  evil-doers." 

This  lament  as  to  the  hatred  and  persecution  brought  upon 
him  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  is  chiefly 
called  forth  by  the  proceedings,  recounted  in  vers.  1,  2,  of  the 
temple-warden  Pashur  against  him.  This  is  clear  from  the  "i^O 
MDD ;   for,  as  Nag.  truly  remarks,  the  use  of  this  expression 
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against  the  prophet  may  certainly  be  most  easily  explained  by  the 
use  he  had  so  pregnantly  made  of  it  against  one  so  distinguished 

as  Pashur.  Besides,  the  bitterness  of  the  complaint,  rising  at 
last  to  the  extent  of  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth  (ver.  llff.),  is 
only  intelligible  as  a  consequence  of  such  ill-usage  as  Pashur 
had  already  inflicted  on  him.  For  although  his  enemies  had 
schemed  against  his  life,  they  had  never  yet  ventured  positively 
to  lay  hands  on  his  person.  Pashur  first  caused  him  to  be 
beaten,  and  then  had  him  kept  a  whole  night  long  in  the  torture 
of  the  stocks.  From  torture  like  this  his  enemies  might  proceed 
ii  to  taking  his  life,  if  the  Lord  did  not  miraculously  shield 
him  from  their  vengeance. — The  complaint,  vers.  7-13,  is  an 
outpouring  of  the  heart  to  God,  a  prayer  that  begins  with  com- 
plaint, passes  into  confidence  in  the  Lord's  protection,  and  ends 
in  a  triumph  of  hope.  In  vers.  7  and  <s  .Jeremiah  complains  of 
the  evil  consequences  of  his  labours.  God  has  persuaded  him 
to  undertake  the  office  of  prophet,  so  that  he  has  yielded  to  the 
call  of  (led.  The  words  of  ver.  l<i  are  not  an  upbraiding, 
nor  are  they  given  in  an  upbraiding  tone  (Ilitz.)  ;  for  nns  does 
not  mean  befool,  but  persuade,  induce  by  words  to  do  a  thing. 
ptn  used  transitively,  but  not  as  1  Kings  xvi.  22,  overpower 
(Ros.,  Graf,  etc.)  ;  for  then  it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
following  «W,  which  after  u  overpower"  would  seem  very 
feeble.  It  means:  lay  hold  of;  as  usually  in  the  I  Ii  ph.,  so 
here  in  Kal.  It  thus  corresponds  to  T  figin^  Isa.  viii.  11,  de- 
noting the  state  of  being  laid  hold  of  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  order  to  prophesy.  fcwR,not:  Thou  hast  been  able, 
but  :  Thou  hast  prevailed,  conquered.  A  sharp  contrast  to  this 
is  presented  by  the  issue  of  his  prophetic  labours :  I  am  become 
a  laughing-stock  all  the  day, i.e.  incessantly.  H33,  its  (the  people's) 
entirety  =  all  the  people. — In  ver.  8  u  call  "  is  explained  by  "  cry 
out  violence  and  spoil:"  complain  of  the  violence  and  spoliation 
that  are  practised.  The  word  of  Jahveh  is  become  a  reproach 
and  obloquy,  i.e.  the  proclamation  of  it  has  brought  him  only 
contempt  and  obloquy.  The  two  cases  of  *2  are  co-ordinate  ;  the 
two  clauses  give  two  reasons  for  everybody  mocking  at  him.  One 
is  objective  :  so  often  as  he  speaks  he  can  do  nothing  but  com- 
plain of  violence,  so  that  he  is  ridiculed  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  ;  and  one  is  subjective  :  his  preaching  brings  him  only 
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disgrace.  Most  comm.  refer  "violence  and  spoiling"  to  the 
ill-usage  the  prophet  experiences  ;  but  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
reference  of  the  words. — Ver.  9.  After  such  bitter  experiences, 
the  thought  arose  in  his  soul:  I  will  remember  Him  (Jahveh) 

no  more,  i.e.  make  no  more  mention  of  the  Lord,  nor  speak  in 
His  name,  labour  as  a  prophet;  but  it  was  within  him  as  burning 
fire.  The  subject  is  not  expressed,  but  is,  as  Kos.  and  Hitz. 
rightly  say,  the  word  of  Jahveh  which  is  held  back.  "Shut 
up  in  my  bones  "  is  apposition  to  "  burning  fire,"  for  PK  occurs 
elsewhere  also  as  masc,  e.g.  xlviii.  45,  Job  xx.  26,  Ps.  civ.  4. 
The  word  of  God  dwells  in  the  heart ;  but  from  there  outwards 
it  acts  upon  his  whole  organism,  like  a  fire  shut  up  in  the 
hollow  of  his  bones,  burning  the  marrow  of  them  (Job  xxi.  24), 
so  that  he  can  no  longer  bear  to  keep  silence.  The  perfects 
u  and  I  said,"  "  and  (then)  it  was,"  "  and  I  became  weary,"  are 
to  be  taken  as  preterites,  expressing  events  that  have  several 
times  been  repeated,  and  so  the  final  result  is  spoken  in  the 
imperf.  I  cannot. — Ver.  10  gives  the  reason  for  the  resolution, 
adopted  but  not  carried  out,  of  speaking  no  more  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  This  was  found  in  the  reports  that  reached  his 
ears  of  schemes  against  his  life.  The  first  clause  is  a  verbal 
quotation  from  Ps.  xxxi.  14,  a  lament  of  David  in  the  time  of 
Saul's  persecutions,  itpl,  base,  backbiting  slander.  The  phrase  : 
Fear  round  about,  indicates,  in  the  form  of  a  brief  popular  say- 
ing, the  dangerous  case  in  which  the  prophet  was,1  which  his 
adversaries  prepare  for  him  by  their  repeating :  Report  him,  we 
will  report  him.  Report :  here,  report  to  the  authorities  as  a 
dangerous  man.  Even  those  who  are  on  friendly  terms  with 
him  lie  in  wait  for  his  fall.  This  phrase  too  is  formed  of  phrases 
from  the  Psalms.  On  "man  of  my  peace,"  cf.  Ps.  xli.  10;  on  ■•$¥, 
Ps.  xxxv.  15,  xxxviii.  18  ;  and  on  ">W,  watch,  lie  in  wait  for, 
Ps.  lvi.  7,  lxxi.  10.      "  Peradventure  "—so  they  said—"  he  may 

1  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  xxxi.  14  holds  MD»  "to  to  be  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  a  harassed  condition,  full  of  terrors,  since  the  phrase  is  frequently- 
used  by  Jeremiah  (besides  the  present  vers.  3,  4,  and  15,  it  is  at  vi.  25, 
xlvi.  5,  xlix.  29,  Lam.  ii.  22).  The  use  made  of  it  in  ver.  3  would  in  that 
case  be  easily  understood.  For  we  cannot  infer,  as  Nag.  would  do,  that 
Jeremiah  must  have  formed  the  phrase  himself,  from  the  fact  that,  except 
in  Ps.  xxxi.  14,  it  is  nowhere  found  but  in  Jeremiah. 
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let  himself  be  enticed,"  sc.  to  say  something  on  which  a  capital 
charge  may  be  founded  (Graf).  With  "  that  we  may  prevail 
against  him,"  cf.  i.  19,  xv.  20. — At  ver.  11  the  lament  rises  into 
confidence  in  the  Lord,  springing  from  the  promise  given  to 
him  by  God  at  his  call.  *ni«  (for  *IK)  mrp  recalls  i.  19,  xv.  20. 
The  designation  of  God  as  P"W  "N33  is  formed  after  xv.  21. 
Because  the  Lord  has  promised  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  BV"jy,  violent,  he  now  calls  him  a  hero  using  violence,  and 
on  this  founds  his  assurance  that  his  persecutors  will  accom- 
plish nothing,  but  will  come  to  a  downfall,  to  shame,  and  be 
covered  with  never-dying,  never-to-be-forgotten  disgrace.  Be- 
cause they  have  dealt  not  wisely,  i.r.  foolishly,  see  on  x.  21  ; 
not  :  because  they  did  not  prosper,  which  would  give  a  weak, 
superfluous  idea,  since  their  not  prospering  lies  already  in  C'i3, 
upe  frustrari.  This  disgrace  will  befall  the  persecutors,  because 
the  Lord  of  hosts  will,  as  Searcher  of  hearts,  take  the  part  of 
the  righteous,  and  will  take  vengeance  on  their  foes.  This  is 
the  force  of  ver.  12,  which,  with  a  few  changes,  is  repeated 
from  xi.  20. — In  this  trustfulness  his  soul  rises  to  a  firm  hope 
of  deliverance,  bo  that  in  ver.  L3  he  can  call  on  himself  and  all 
the  godly  to  praise  God,  the  Saviour  of   the  poor.     Cf.   Vs. 

XN\i.   8,    XXXV.   9,    10,   28,   etC. 

Vers.  11  Is.  //<  day  of  his  birth  cursed. — Ver.  14.  "Cursed 
be  the  day  wherein  1  was  born  !  The  day  my  mother  bare  me, 
let  it  not  be  blessed!  Ver.  15.  Cursed  be  the  man  that  brought 
the  good  tidings  to  my  father,  saying  :  A  man-child  is  born  to 
thee,  who  made  him  very  glad.  Ver.  16.  Let  that  man  be  as 
the  cities  which  Jahveh  overthrew  without  repenting;  let  him 
hear  crying  in  the  morning  and  a  war-cry  at  noon-tide,  Ver.  17. 
Because  he  slew  me  not  from  the  womb,  and  so  my  mother 
should  have  been  my  grave,  and  her  womb  should  have  been 
always  great.  Ver.  18.  Wherefore  am  I  come  forth  out  of  the 
womb  to  see  hardship  and  sorrow,  and  that  my  days  should 
wear  away  in  shame?" 

Inasmuch  as  the  fore^oinc*  lamentation  had  ended  in  assured 
hope  of  deliverance,  and  in  the  praise  rendered  to  God  therefor, 
it  seems  surprising  that  now  there  should  follow  curses  on  the 
day  of  his  birth,  without  any  hint  to  show  that  at  the  end  this 
temptation,  too,  had  been  overcome.    For  this  reason  E\v.  wishes 
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to  rearrange  the  two  parts  of  the  complaint,  setting  vers.  14-18 
before  vers.  7-  L2.  This  transposition  he  holds  to  be  so  un- 
questionably  certain,  that  he  speaks  of  the  order  and  numbering 
of  the  verses  in  the  text  as  an  example,  clear  as  it  is  remarkable, 
of  displacement.  But  against  this  hypothesis  we  have  to  consider 
the  improbability  that,  if  individual  copyists  had  omitted  the 
second  portion  (vers.  14-18)  or  written  it  on  the  margin,  others 
should  have  introduced  it  into  an  unsuitable  place.  Copyists 
did  not  go  to  work  with  the  biblical  text  in  such  an  arbitrary 
and  clumsy  fashion.  Nor  is  the  position  occupied  by  the  piece 
in  question  so  incomprehensible  as  Ew.  imagines.  The  cursing 
of  the  day  of  his  birth,  or  of  his  life,  after  the  preceding 
exaltation  to  hopeful  assurance  is  not  psychologically  incon- 
ceivable. It  may  well  be  understood,  if  we  but  think  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  lamentation  as  not  following  one  another  in 
the  prophet's  soul  in  such  immediate  succession  as  they  do  in 
the  text ;  if  we  regard  them  as  spiritual  struggles,  separated 
by  an  interval  of  time,  through  which  the  prophet  must  succes- 
sively pass.  In  vanquishing  the  temptation  that  arose  from  the 
plots  of  his  enemies  against  his  life,  Jeremiah  had  a  strong 
support  in  the  promise  which  the  Lord  gave  him  at  his  call, 
that  those  who  strove  against  him  should  not  prevail  against 
him  ;  and  the  deliverance  out  of  the  hand  of  Pashur  which  he 
had  just  experienced,  must  have  given  him  an  actual  proof  that 
the  Lord  was  fulfilling  His  promise.  The  feeling  of  this  might 
fill  the  trembling  heart  with  strength  to  conquer  his  temptation, 
and  to  elevate  himself  again,  in  the  joyful  confidence  of  faith, 
to  the  praising  of  the  Lord,  who  delivers  the  soul  of  the  poor 
from  the  hand  of  the  ungodly.  But  the  power  of  the  tempta- 
tion was  not  finally  vanquished  by  the  renewal  of  his  confidence 
that  the  Lord  will  defend  him  against  all  his  foes.  The  un- 
success  of  his  mission  might  stir  up  sore  struggles  in  his  soul, 
and  not  only  rob  him  of  all  heart  to  continue  his  labours,  but 
excite  bitter  discontent  with  a  life  full  of  hardship  and  sorrow, 
— a  discontent  which  found  vent  in  his  cursing  the  day  of  his 
birth. 

The  curse  uttered  in  vers.  14-18  against  the  day  of  his  birth, 
while  it  reminds  us  of  the  verses,  ch.  iii.  3  ff.,  in  which  Job 
curses  the  day  of  his  conception  and  of  his  birth,  is  markedly 
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distinguished  in  form  and  substance  from  that  dreadful  utter- 
ance of  Job's.  Job's  words  are  much  more  violent  and  pas- 
sionate, and  are  turned  directly  against  God,  who  has  given 
life  to  him,  to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid,  whom  God  hath  hedged 
round.  Jeremiah,  on  the  other  hand,  curses  first  the  day  of  his 
birth  (ver.  11),  then  the  man  that  brought  his  father  the  joyful 
news  of  the  birth  of  a  son  (vers.  15-17),  because  his  life  is 
passing  away  in  hardship,  trials,  sorrow,  and  shame,  without 
expressly  blaming  God  as  the  author  of  that  life. — Ver.  14. 
The  day  on  which  I  was  born,  let  it  be  cursed  and  not  blessed, 
because  life  has  never  been  a  blessing  to  me.  Job  wishes 
that  the  day  of  1  i is  birth  and  the  night  of  his  conception  may 
perish,  be  annihilated. — Ver.  15.  In  the  curse  on  the  man  that 
brought  the  father  the  news  of  the  birth,  the  stress  lies  on  the 
clause,  "  who  made  hini  very  glad,''  which  goes  to  strengthen 
~'w'3,  evayyeXi^eaOai,  a  clause  which  is  subordinated  to  the 
principal  clause  without  any  grammatical  connection  (cf.  Ew. 
^  341,6).  The  joy  that  man  gave  the  father  by  his  news  is 
become  to  the  son  a  source  of  bitter  erief. — Ver.  16.  He  wishes 
the  fate  of  >  i  in  (Gen.  xix.  25),  namely  ruin,  to  befall  that 
man.  cr;  n"\  and  may  He  (Jahveh)  not  let  it  repent  Him,  is 
adverbially  used  :  without  feeling  compunction  for  the  destruc- 
tion, i.e.  without  pity.  In  ver.  166  destruction  is  depicted 
under  the  figure  of  the  terrors  of  a  town  beleaguered  by  enemies 
and  suddenly  taken,  npyr,  the  wailing  cry  of  the  afHicted  towns- 
people ;  nyvvi,  the  war-cry  of  the  enemies  breaking  in  ;  cf. 
xv.  8. — Ver.  17  tells  why  the  curse  should  fall  on  that  man: 
because  (T-"**,  causal)  he  slew  me  not  from  the  womb,  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  what  follows  :  while  yet  in  the  womb,  and  so  (Wfl  with 
1  consec.)  my  mother  would  have  become  my  grave.  Logically 
considered,  the  subject  to  WTtfD  can  only  be  the  man  on  whom 
the  curse  of  ver.  15  is  pronounced.  But  how  could  the  man 
kill  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb  ?  This  consideration  has 
given  occasion  to  various  untenable  renderings.  Some  have 
taken  u  from  the  womb,"  according  to  Job  iii.  11,  in  the  sense: 
immediately  after  birth,  simul  ac  ex  utero  exiissem  (Ros.).  This 
is  grammatically  fair  enough,  but  it  does  not  fall  in  with  the  con- 
text ;  for  then  the  following  Vav  consec.  must  be  taken  as  having 
the  negative  force  "  or  rather/'  the  negation  being  repeated  in 
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the  next  clause  again  (Ros.,  Graf).  Both  these  cases  are  gram- 
matically inadmissible.  Others  would  supply  "Jahveh"  as 
subject  to  WTriD,  or  take  the  verb  as  with  indefinite  subject,  or 

as  passive.  But  to  supply  "  Jahveh"  is  quite  arbitrary  ;  and 
ainst  the  passive  construction  it  must  be  said  that  thus  the 
causal  nexus,  indicated  by  "»^«,  between  the  man  on  whom  the 
curse  is  to  fall  and  the  slaying  of  the  child  is  done  away  with 
and  all  connection  for  the  "IB'N  with  what  precedes  would  be 
lost.  The  difficulty  arising  from  simply  accepting  the  literal 
meaning  is  solved  by  the  consideration,  that  the  curse  is  not 
levelled  against  any  one  particular  person.  The  man  that  was 
present  at  the  birth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  father  the 
news  of  it,  might  have  killed  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb. 
Jeremiah  is  as  little  thinking  how  this  could  happen  as,  in  the 
next  words,  he  is  of  the  possibility  of  everlasting  pregnancy. 
His  words  must  be  taken  rhetorically,  not  physiologically.  That 
pregnancy  is  everlasting  that  has  no  birth  at  the  end  of  it. — In 
ver.  18  a  reason  for  the  curse  is  given,  in  that  birth  had  brought 
him  only  a  life  of  hardship  and  sorrow.  To  see  hardship,  i.e. 
experience,  endure  it.  His  days  pass  away,  vanish  in  shame, 
i.e.  shame  at  the  discomfiture  of  hopes ;  for  his  life-callinc 
produces  no  fruit,  his  prophetic  work  is  in  vain,  since  he  cannot 
save  his  people  from  destruction. 

The  curse  on  the  day  of  birth  closes  with  a  sigh  at  the  wretched- 
ness of  life,  without  any  hint  that  he  again  rises  to  new  joyful 
faith,  and  without  God's  reprimanding  him  for  his  discontent 
as  in  xi.  19  f.  This  difficulty  the  comm.  have  not  touched 
upon  ;  they  have  considered  only  the  questions  :  how  at  all  such 
a  curse  in  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  is  to  be  defended;  and  whether 
it  is  in  its  right  place  in  this  connection,  immediately  after 
the  words  so  full  of  hope  as  ver.  11  ff.  (cf.  Nag.).  The  latter 
question  we  have  already  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  the  expo- 
sition of  these  verses.  As  to  the  first,  opinions  differ.  Some 
take  the  curse  to  be  a  purely  rhetorical  form,  having  no  object 
whatsoever.  For,  it  is  said,  the  long  past  day  of  his  birth  is  as 
little  an  object  on  which  the  curse  could  really  fall,  as  is  the 
man  who  told  his  father  of  the  birth  of  a  son, — a  man  who  in 
all  probability  never  had  a  real  existence  (Nag.).  To  this 
view,   ventured  so  early  as   Origen,   Cor.  a  Lap.  has  justly 
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answered  :  obstat,  quod  dies  ilia  exstiterit  fueritque  creatura  Dei ; 
non  licet  autem  maledicere  alicui  creaturcv  Dei,  sive  ilia  prwsens 
sit  sive prceterita.  Others,  as  Calv.,  espied  in  this  cursing  quasi 
sacrilegum  furorem,  and  try  to  excuse  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
principium  hujus  zeli  was  justifiable,  because  Jeremiah  cursed 
the  day  of  his  birth  not  because  of  personal  sufferings,  sick- 
nesses, poverty,  and  the  like,  but  quoniam  videret  se  perdi  re 
operant)  quum  tamen  fideliter  studeret  earn  imj^endere  in  salutem 
u!i,  deinde  quum  videret  doctrinam  Dei  obnoxiam  esseprobrie 
et  vituperationibuSj  quum  videret  impios  ita  procaciter  insurgere, 
quum  videret  totam  pietatem  ita  liaberi  ludibrio.  But  the  sen- 
tence  passed,  that  the  prophet  graviseime  peccaverit  ut  eseet  con- 
(umeliosus  in  Dltim,  is  a  too  severe  one,  as  is-  also  that  of  the 
Berleburg  Wide,  that  "Jeremiah  therein  stands  for  an  example 
of  warning  to  all  faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth,  showing  that 
they  should  not  be  impatient  of  the  reproach,  contempt,  deri- 
sion, and  mockery  that  befall  them  on  that  account,  if  God's 
lon<i-sufferin<r  bears  with  the  mockers  so  lon£,  and  ever  delays 
His  judgments."  For  had  Jeremiah  sinned  so  grievously,  God 
would  certainly  have  reproached  him  with  his  wrong-doing,  as 
in  xv.  19.  Since  that  is  not  here  the  case,  we  are  not  entitled 
to  make  out  his  words  to  be  a  beacon  of  warning  to  all  witnesses 
for  the  truth.  Certainly  this  imprecation  was  not  written  for 
our  imitation  ;  for  it  is  doubtless  an  in/irmitas,  as  Seb.  Schm. 
called  it, — an  outbreak  of  the  striving  of  the  flesh  against  the 
spirit.  But  it  should  be  to  us  a  source  of  instruction  and  com- 
fort. From  it  we  should,  on  the  one  hand,  learn  the  full  weight 
of  the  temptation,  so  that  we  may  arm  ourselves  with  prayer  in 
faith  as  a  weapon  against  the  power  of  the  tempter  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  see  the  greatness  of  God's  grace,  which 
raises  again  those  that  are  stumbling  to  their  fall,  and  does  not 
let  God's  true  servants  succumb  under  the  temptation,  as  we 
gather  from  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  does  not  cast  off  His  servant, 
but  gives  him  the  needed  strength  for  carrying  on  the  heavy 
labours  of  his  office. — The  difficulty  that  there  is  no  answer  from 
the  Lord  to  this  complaint,  neither  by  way  of  reprimand  nor  of 
consolation,  as  in  xii.  5  f .,  xv.  10,  19  f.,  is  solved  when  we  con- 
sider that  at  his  former  complainings  the  Lord  had  said  to  him 
all  that  was  needed  to  comfort  him  and  raise  him  up  again.    A 
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repetition  of  those  promises  would  have  soothed  his  bitterness 
of  spirit  for  a  time,  perhaps,  but  not  permanently.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  Lord  was  silent,  and  left  him  time  to  conquer 
from  within  the  temptation  that  was  crushing  him  down,  by 
recalling  calmly  the  help  from  God  he  had  so  often  hitherto 
experienced  in  his  labours,  especially  as  the  time  was  now  not  far 
distant  in  which,  by  the  bursting  of  the  threatened  judgment 
on  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  he  should  not  only  be  justified  before 
his  adversaries,  but  also  perceive  that  his  labour  had  not  been 
in  vain.  And  that  Jeremiah  did  indeed  victoriously  stru^de 
against  this  temptation,  we  may  gather  from  remembering  that 
hereafter,  when,  especially  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under 
Zedekiah,  he  had  still  sorer  afflictions  to  endure,  he  no  longer 
trembles  or  bewails  the  sufferings  connected  with  his  calling 


II.-SPECIAL  PREDICTIONS  OF  THE  JUDGMENT  TO  BE  AC- 
COMPLISHED BY  THE  CHALDEANS,  AND  OF  THE  MES- 
SIANIC SALVATION.— Chap.  XXI.-XXXIII. 

These  predictions  are  distinguished  from  the  discourses  of 
the  first  section,  in  regard  to  their  form,  by  special  head- 
ings assigning  precisely  the  occasion  and  the  date  of  the 
particular  utterances ;  and  in  regard  to  their  substance,  by  the 
minute  detail  with  which  judgment  and  salvation  are  foretold. 
They  fall  into  two  groups.  In  chap,  xxi.-xxix.  is  set  forth  in 
detail  the  judgment  to  be  executed  upon  Judah  and  the  nations 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  in  chap,  xxx.-xxxiii. 
the  restoration  of  Judah  and  Israel  on  the  expiry  of  the  period 
of  punishment. 

A.  THE  PREDICTIONS  OF  JUDGMENT  ON  JUDAH  AND  TnE 
NATIONS. — CHAP.  XXI.-XXIX. 

Although  these  prophecies  deal  first  and  chiefly  with  the 
judgment  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  to  execute  on  Judah, 
yet  they  at  the  same  time  intimate  that  a  like  fate  is  in  store 
for  the  surrounding  nations.     And  in  them  there  is  besides  a 
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foreshadowing  of  the  judgment  to  come  on  Babylon  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  appointed  for  the  domination  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  in  brief  hints,  of  the  redemption  of  Israel  from 
captivity  in  Babylon  and  other  lands  into  which  it  has  been 
scattered.  They  consist  of  three  prophetic  pieces,  of  which 
the  middle  one  only,  chap,  xxv.,  forms  one  lengthy  continuous 
discourse,  while  the  two  others  are  composed  of  several  shorter 
or  longer  utterances:  the  latter  two  being  arranged  around  the 
former  as  a  centre.  In  the  first  piece  the  necessity  of  judg- 
ment is  shown  by  means  of  an  exposure  of  the  profound  cor- 
ruption of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  kings  and  the  false 
prophets,  and  of  the  people  itself;  this  being  done  with  a  view 
to  check  the  reigning  depravity  and  to  bring  hack  Israel  to 
the  true  God.  h\  the  discourse  of  chap.  xxv.  the  judgment  is 
forth  with  comprehensive  generalness.  In  the  third  piece, 
chap,  xxvi.-xxix.,  the  truth  of  this  declaration  is  confirmed,  and 
defended  against  the  gainsaying  of  priests  and  prophets,  by  a 
of  Utterance*  which  crush  all  hopes  and  all  attempts  to 
avert  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah. — This  gathering 
together  of  the  individual  Utterances  and  addresses  into  longer 
discourse-like  compositions,  and  the  grouping  of  them  around 
the  central  discourse  chap,  xxv.,  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  work 
of  editing  the  book,  hut  was  doubtless  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  prophet  by  his  assistant  Baruch. 

Chap,  xxi.-xxiv.    77/-'  Sliepherds  and  Leaders  of  the  People. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  comprehended  the  contents  of 
these  four  chapters :  for  the  nucleus  of  this  compilation  is 
formed  by  the  prophecy  concerning  the  shepherds  of  the 
people,  the  godless  last  kinns  of  Judah  and  the  false  prophets, 
in  chap.  xxii.  and  xxiii.,  while  chap.  xxi.  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  introduction  thereto,  and  chap.  xxiv.  a  supplement.  The 
aim  of  this  portion  of  prophetic  teaching  is  to  show  how  the 
covenant  people  has  been  brought  to  ruin  by  its  corrupt  temporal 
and  spiritual  rulers,  that  the  Lord  must  purge  it  by  sore  judg- 
ments, presently  to  fall  on  Judah  through  Nebuchadnezzar's 
instrumentality.  This  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  root  out  the 
ungodly  by  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  so  to  make  the 
survivors  His  true  people  again  by  means  of  right  shepherds 
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whom  He  will  raise  up  in  the  true  branch  of  David.  The 
introduction,  chap,  xxi.,  contains  deliverances  regarding  the 
fate  of  King  Zedekiah,  the  people,  and  the  city,  addressed  by 
Jeremiah,  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans,  to  the  men  sent  to  him  from  the  king,  in  reply  to 
the  request  for  intercession  with  the  Lord;  the  answer  beino- 
to  the  effect  that  God  will  punish  them  according  to  the  fruit 
of  their  doings.  Then  follow  in  order  the  discourse  against 
the  corrupt  rulers,  especially  Kings  Jehoahaz,  Jelioiakim,  and 
Jechoniah,  chap,  xxii.,  with  a  promise  that  the  remainder  of 
the  Lord's  flock  will  be  gathered  again  and  blessed  with  a 
righteous  shepherd  (xxiii.  1-8),  and  next  threatenings  against 
the  false  prophets  (xxiii.  9-40) ;  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
being  formed  by  the  vision  of  the  two  baskets  of  figs,  chap, 
xxiv.,  which  foreshadows  the  fate  of  the  people  carried  away  to 
Babylon  with  Jehoiachin  and  of  those  that  remained  in  the 
land  with  Zedekiah. — The  several  long  constituent  portions  of 
this  "  word  of  God,"  united  into  a  whole  by  the  heading  xxi.  1, 
belong  to  various  times.  The  contents  of  chap.  xxi.  belong  to  the 
first  period  of  the  Chaldean  siege,  i.e.  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah; 
the  middle  portion,  chap.  xxii.  and  xxiii.,  dates  from  the  reigns 
of  Jelioiakim  and  Jehoiachin ;  the  conclusion,  chap,  xxiv.,  is 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  not  long  after 
Jehoiachin  and  the  best  part  of  the  people  had  been  carried  off  to 
Babylon. — As  to  the  joining  of  chap.  xxii.  and  xxiii.  with  chap, 
xxi.,  Ew.  rightly  says  that  Jeremiah  made  use  of  the  opportunity 
furnished  by  the  message  of  the  king  to  him  of  speaking  plainly 
out  regarding  the  future  destiny  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  well 
as  in  an  especial  way  with  regard  to  the  royal  house,  and  the 
great  men  and  leaders  of  the  people ;  and  that  he  accordingly 
gathered  into  this  part  of  the  book  all  he  had  hitherto  publicly 
uttered  concerning  the  leaders  of  the  people,  both  kings  and 
temporal  princes,  and  also  prophets  and  priests.  This  he  did 
in  order  to  disclose,  regardless  of  consequences,  the  causes  for 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  city  Jerusalem 
by  the  Chaldeans ;  while  the  brief  promise  of  a  future  gathering 
again  of  the  remnant  of  the  scattered  flock,  introduced  at  xxiii. 
1-8,  is  to  show  that,  spite  of  the  judgment  to  fall  on  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  will  yet  not  wholly  cast  off  His  people, 
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but  will  at  a  future  time  admit  them  to  favour  again.  For 
the  confirmation  of  this  truth  there  is  added  in  chap.  xxiv.  the 
vision  of  the  two  baskets  of  fms. 

Chap.  xxi.  The  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  CnAL- 
DEAN8. — Vers.  1  and  2.  The  heading  specifying  the  occasion 
for  the  following  prediction,  "The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Jeremiah  when  King  Zedekiah  sent  unto  him  Pashur  the  son 
of  Malchiah,  and  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maaseiah  the  priest, 
saying:  Inquire  now  of  Jahveh  for  us,  for  Nebuchadrezzar 
the  king  of  Babylon  maketh  war  against  us;  if  so  be  that  the 
Lord  will  deal  with  us  according  to  all  His  wondrous  works, 
that  he  may  go  up  from  u-.'"  The  fighting  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
IS  in  ver.  1  stated  to  be  the  besieging  of  the  city.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  siege  had  begun  ere  the  king  sent  the 
two  men  to  the  prophet.  Pashur  the  son  of  Malchiah  is  held 
by  Hit/.,  Graf,  Nag.,  etc.,  to  be  a  distinguished  priest  of  the 
class  of  Malchiah.  But  this  is  without  sufficient  reason  ;  for  he 
i-  not  called  a  priest,  as  is  the  case  with  Zephaniah  the  son  of 
Maaseiah,  and  with  Pashur  the  son  of  Immer  (xxi.  1).  Nor  is 
anything  prowd  by  the  circumstance  that  Pashur  and  Malchiah 
occur  in  several  places  as  the  names  of  priests,  e.g.  1  Chron. 
ix.    12;   for  both   names  are   also   used   of    persons  not  prii 

.  Malchiah,  Ezra  x.  2."),  31,  and  Pashur,  Jer.  xxxviii.  1,  where 
this  son  of  Gedaliah  is  certainly  a  laic.  From  this  passage, 
where  Pashur  ben  Malchiah  appears  again,  it  is  clear  that  the 
four  men  there  named,  who  accused  .Jeremiah  for  his  speech, 
were  government  authorities  or  court  officials,  since  in  xxxviii.  4 
they  are  called  E*")'f.  Kos.  is  therefore  right  in  saying  of  the 
Pashur  under  consideration  :  videiur  imus  ex  principibus  sive 
aulicis  ftiisse,  cf.  xxxviii.  4.  Only  Zephaniah  the  son  of 
Maaseiah  is  called  priest;  and  he,  ace.  to  xxix.  25,  xxxvii.  3, 
lii.  24,  held  a  high  position  in  the  priesthood.  Inquire  for  us 
of  Jahveh,  i.e.  ask  for  a  revelation  for  us,  as  2  Kings  xxii.  13, 
cf.  Gen.  xxv.  22.  It  is  not :  pray  for  His  help  on  our  behalf, 
which  is  expressed  by  ^"!>ii  W?snn,  xxxvii.  3,  cf.  xlii.  2.  In  the 
request  for  a  revelation  the  element  of  intercession  is  certainly 
not  excluded,  but  it  is  not  directly  expressed.  But  it  is  on  this 
that  the  king  founds  his  hope:  Peradventure  Jahveh  will  do 
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with  qs  (WIN  for  MM)  according  to  all  His  wondrous  works 
i.e.  m  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  He  has  so  often  saved 
us,  e.g.  under  Hezekiah,  who  also,  during  the  blockade  of  the 
city  by  Sennacherib,  had  recourse  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  and 
besought  his  intercession  with  the  Lord,  2  Kings  xix.  2  ff.  Isa. 
xxxvii.  2  if.  That  he  (Nebuch.)  may  go  up  from  us.  n&  to 
march  against  a  city  in  order  to  besiege  it  or  take  it,  but  with 
tyft  to  withdraw  from  it,  cf.  xxxvii.  5,  1  Kings  xv.  19.  As  to 
the  name  Nebuchadrezzar,  which  corresponds  more  exactly 
than  the  Aramaic-Jewish  Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  Nebuca- 
durriusur  of  the  inscriptions  (ira  ma  uj,  i.e.  Nebo  coronam 
rvat),  see  on  Dan.  i.  1,  p.  71. 

Vers.  3-14.  The  Lord's  reply  through  Jeremiah  consists  of 
three  parts :  a.  The  answer  to  the  king's  hope  that  the  Lord 
will  save  Jerusalem  from  the  Chaldeans  (vers.  4-7) ;  b.  The 
counsel  given  to  the  people  and  the  royal  family  as' to'  how 
they  may  avert  ruin  (vers.  8-12) ;  c.  The  prediction  that  Jeru- 
salem will  be  punished  for  her  sins  (vers.  13  and  14). 

Vers.  3-7.  The  answer.— Vqy.  3.  "And  Jeremiah  said  to  them : 
Thus  shall  ye  say  to  Zedekiah :  Ver.  4.  Thus  hath  Jahveh 
the  God  of  Israel  said  :  Behold,  I  turn  back  the  weapons  of  war 
that  are  in  your  hands,  wherewith  ye  fight  against  the  king  of 
Babylon  and  the  Chaldeans,  which  besiege  you  without  the 
walls,  and  gather  them  together  into  the  midst  of  this  city. 
Ver.  5.  And  I  fight  against  you  with  outstretched  hand  and 
strong  arm,  and  with  anger  and  fury  and  great  wrath,  Ver.  6. 
And  smite  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  both  man  and  beast ;  of 
a  great  plague  they  shall  die.  Ver.  7.  And  afterward,  saith 
Jahveh,  I  will  give  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah,  and  his 
servants,  and  the  people — namely,  such  as  in  this  city  are  left 
of  the  plague,  of  the  sword,  and  of  the  famine— into  the  hand 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  into  the  hand  of 
their  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  after  their 
life,  that  he  may  smite  them  according  to  the  sharpness  of  the 
sword,  not  spare  them,  neither  have  pity  nor  mercy."  This 
answer  is  intended  to  disabuse  the  king  and  his  servants  of  all 
hope  of  help  from  God.  So  far  from  saving  them  from  the 
Chaldeans,  God  will  fight  against  them,  will  drive  back  into 
the  city  its   defenders  that  are  still  holding  out  without  the 
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walls  against  the  enemy;  consume  the  inhabitants  by  sword, 
pestilence,  famine  ;  deliver  the  king,  with  his  servants  and  all 
that  survive  inside  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  into  the  hand  of 
the  latter,  and  unsparingly  cause  them  be  put  to  death.  "I 
make  the  weapons  of  war  turn  back"  is  carried  on  and  explained 
by  "I  gather  them  into  the  city."  The  sense  is:  I  will  bring 
it  about  that  ye,  who  still  fight  without  the  walls  against  the 
beleaguerers,  must  turn  back  with  your  weapons  and  rctr 
into  the  city.  "  Without  the  walls"  is  not  to  be  joined  to  --'-, 
because  this  is  too  remote,  and  fiTTO  is  by  usage  locative,  not 
ablative.  It  should  go  with  u  wherewith  ye  fight,"  etc. :  where- 
with ye  fight  without  the  walla  against  the  beleaguering  enemies. 
The  siege  had  but  just  begun,  so  that  the  Jews  were  still  trying 
to  hinder  the  enemy  from  taking  |  .  in  of  stronger  positions 

and  from  a  closer  blockade  of  the  city.  In  this  they  will  not 
succeed,  but  their  weapons  will  be  thrust  back  into  the  city. — 
Ver.  7.  The  Lord  will  make  known  His  almighty  power  not 
for  the  rescue  but  for  the  chastisement  of  Judah.  The  words 
u  with  outstretched  hand  and  strong  arm"  are  a  standing  figure 
for  the  miraculous  manifestation  of  God's  power  at  the  release 
of  Israel  from  Egypt,  Deut  i\.  34,  v.  15,  \wi.  8.  This  power 
lie  will  now  exercise  upon  Israel,  and  execute  the  punishment 
threatened  against  apostasy  at  the  Renewal  of  the  covenant  by 
Moses   in    the   land   of   Moab.      The   words   /Ha  .  .  .  P)N3   are 

t  : 

from  Deut.  xxix.  21.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  to 
perish  during  the  siege  by  pestilence  and  disease,  and  the  re- 
mainder, including  the  king  and  his  servants,  to  be  mercilessly 
massacred.  "Great  pestilence"  alone  is  mentioned  in  ver.  6, 
buj  in  ver.  7  there  are  sword  and  famine  along  with  it.  The  nw 
before  C'~NL":j  seems  superfluous  and  unsuitable,  since  besides 
the  king,  his  servants  and  the  people,  there  could  be  none  others 
left.  The  LXX.  have  therefore  omitted  it,  and  Hitz.,  E\\\, 
Graf,  and  others  propose  to  erase  it.  But  the  1  may  be  taken 
to  be  explicative :  namely,  such  as  are  left,  in  which  case  HK1 
serves  to  extend  the  participial  clause  to  all  the  persons  before 
mentioned,  while  without  the  riNl  the  rW  D^KBEM  could  be  re- 
ferred  only  to  Dyn.  "  Into  the  hand  of  their  enemies  "  is  rhetori- 
cally amplified  by  u  into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek,"  etc.,  as  in 
xix.  7,  9,  xxxiv.  20,  etc. ;  2^n  '•a?,  according  to  the  sharpness 
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I  of  the  sword,  i.e.  mercilessly  (see  on  Gen.  xxxiv.  26  ; 
in  Jer.  only  here),  explained  by  "not  spare  them,"  etc     cf' 

Mii.   1  1. 

\  ers,  8   12.    The  counsel  given  to  the  people  and  royal  family 
how  to  escape  deatIi.—Ver.  <s.  "  And  unto  the  people  thou  shalt 
say  :  Thus  hath  Jahveh  said  :  Behold,  I  set  before  you  the  way. 
of  life  and  the  way  of  death.     Ver.  9.  He  that  abideth  in  this 
dry  shall  die  by  sword,  by  famine,  and  by  pestilence  ;  but  he 
that  goeth  out  and  falleth  to  the  Chaldeans  that  besiege  you, 
lie  shall  live,  and  have  his  soul  for  a  prey.     Ver.  10.  For  I  have 
set  my  face  on  this  city  for  evil  and  not  for  good,  saith  Jahveh  ; 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  shall  it  be  given,  who  shall 
burn  it  with  fire.     Ver.  11.  And  to  the  house  of  the  king  of 
Judah  :   Hear  the  word  of  Jahveh  :  Ver.  12.  House  of  David ! 
thus  hath  Jahveh  said:   Hold  judgment  every  morning,  and 
save  the  despoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  lest  my  fury 
break  forth  as  fire,  and  burn  unquenchably,  because  of  the  evil 
of  your  doings."    What  the  prophet  is  here  to  say  to  the  people 
and  the  royal  house  is  not  directly  addressed  to  the  king's  envoy, 
but  is  closely  connected  with  the  answer  he  was  to  give  to  the 
latter,  and  serves  to  strengthen  the  same.     We  need  not  be 
hampered  by  the  assumption  that  Jeremiah,  immediately  after 
that  answer,  communicated   this   advice,   so  that  it  might  be 
made  known  to  the  people  and  to  the  royal  house.    The  counsel 
given  in  vers.  8-12  to  the  people  was  during  the  siege  repeatedly 
given   by  Jeremiah   both  to  the  king  and  to  the-   people,    cf. 
xxxviii.  1  ff.,  xxxviii.  17  ff.,  and  xxvii.  11  ff.,  and  many  of  the 
people  acted  by  his  advice,   cf.  xxxviii..  19,  xxxix.  9,   lii.  15. 
But  the  defenders  of   the  city,   the  authorities,   saw  therein 
treason,    or    at    least    a  highly  dangerous   discouragement   to 
those  who  were  fighting,  and  accused  the  prophet  as  a  traitor, 
xxxviii.  4  ff.,  cf.  xxxvii.  13.     Still  Jeremiah,  holding  his  duty 
higher  than  his  life,    remained  in  the  city,   and   gave  as  his 
opinion,  under  conviction  attained  to  only  by  divine  revelation, 
that  all  resistance  is  useless,  since  God  has  irrevocably  decreed 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins. 
The  idea  of  ver.  7  is  clothed  in  words  taken  from  Deut.  xxx. 
15,  cf.  xi.  26.     y?],  ver.  9,  as  opposed  to  W£,  does  not  mean  : 
to  dwell,  but :  to  sit  still,  abide.     To  fall  to  the  Chaldeans,  i.e. 
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to  go  over  to  them,  cf.  xxxvii.  14,  xxxix.  9,  2  Kings  xxv.  11  ; 
?V  is  interchanged  with  •**,  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  19,  Hi.  15. 
The  Chet.  njff  is  right,  corresponding  to  rnBj ;  tlie  Keri  Hjni  is 
wrong.  His  life  shall  be  to  him  for  a  prey,  i.e.  lie  shall  carry 
it  thence  as  a  prey,  i.e.  preserve  it.  Ver.  10  gives  the  reason  for 
the  advice  given.  For  1  have  set  my  face,  cf.  xliv.  11,  recalls 
Amos  ix.  4,  only  there  we  have  W  for  *3B,  as  in  xxiv.  6.  To 
set  the  face  or  eye  on  one  means  :  to  pay  special  heed  to  him, 
in  good  (cf.  xxxix.  12)  or  in  evil  sense  ;  hence  the  addition,  "  for 
evil,'' etc. — Ver.  11  f.1  The  kingly  house,  Le,  the  king  and  his 
family,  under  which  are  here  comprehended  not  merely  women 
and  children,  but  also  the  king's  companions,  his  servants  and 
councillors  ;  they  are  counselled  to  hold  judgment  every  morn- 
ing. BBPB  H  =  P  H.  v.  28.  xxii.  1(5,  or  DB«k  BDtf,  Lam.  iii. 
59,  1  Kings  iii.  l'^.  ~~-^  distributively,  every  morning,  as  Amos 
iv.  4.     To  save  the  despoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor 

1  According  to  Hit/...  Gr.,  and  Nag.,  the  passaf  11-11  stands  Us 

no  inner  connection  with  the  foregoing,  ami  may,  from  the  contents  of  it, 
I  i  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  siege  which  took 
place  under  Zedekiah,  namely,  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  b  a.  in  the 

period  of  chap,  xzi  1  IT.  Mich  an  exhortation  and  conditional  threatening 
must  have  fcx  en  out  of  place  after  their  destruction  had  been  quite  uncon- 
ditionally iekiah  and  the  people  in  vers.  4-7  ;  i>.  the  defiant 
tone  conveyed  in  ver.  LS  is  ii  at  with  the  cringing  despondency 
shown  by  Zedekiah  in  ver.  '2  ;  c.  i  titrary  to  what  we  would  expect 
to  find  the  house  of  the  king  addree  Eurately  after  tin:  king  had  been 
addressed  in  ver.  •">.  the  king  being  himself  comprehended  in  his  "  hou 
But  these  arguments,  on  which  Hitz.  builds  ingenious  hypotheses,  arc  per- 
fectly valueless.  As  to  a,  we  have  to  remark  :  In  vers.  4-7  unconditional 
destruction  is  foretold  against  neither  king  nor  people  ;  it  is  only  said  that 
the  Chaldeans  will  capture  the  city. — that  the  inhabitants  will  be  smitten 
with  pestilence,  famine,  and  sword. — and  that  the  king,  with  his  servants 
and  those  that  are  left,  will  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
who  will  smite  them  unsparingly.  But  in  ver.  12  the  threatening  is  uttered 
against  the  king,  that  if  he  does  not  practise  righteousness,  the  wrath  of 
God  will  be  kindled  unquenchably,  and,  ver.  14,  that  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
burnt  with  tire.  In  vers.  4-7  there  is  no  word  of  the  burning  of  the  city  ; 
it  is  rirst  threatened,  ver.  10,  against  the  people,  after  the  choice  has  been 
given  them  of  escaping  utter  destruction.  How  little  the  burning  of  Jeru- 
salem is  involved  in  vers.  4-7  may  be  seen  from  the  history  of  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoiachin,  on  which  occasion,  too,  the  king, 
with  his  servants  and  the  people,  was  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  <  i 
Babylon,  while  the  city  was  permitted  to  stand,  and  the  deported  king 
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moans:  to  defend  his  just  cause  against  the  oppressor,  to  defend 
him  from  being  despoiled  :  cf.  xxii.  3.  The  form  of  address : 
House  of  David,  which  is  by  a  displacement  awkwardly  separated 
from  '•>":-•.  is  meant  to  remind  the  kingly  house  of  its  origin,  its 

ancestor   David,   who  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord. The 

second  half  of  the  verse,  "  lest  my  fury,"  etc.,  runs  like  iv.  4. 

Vers.  13  and  11.  The  chastisement  of  Jerusalem.— Ver.  13. 
"  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  inhabitress  of  the  valley,  of  the 
rock  of  the  plain,  saith  Jahveh,  ye  who  say:  Who  shall  come 
down  against  us,  and  who  shall  come  into  our  dwellings? 
Ver.  14.  And  will  visit  you  according  to  the  fruit  of  your  doings, 
saith  Jahveh,  and  kindle  a  fire  in  her  forest,  that  it  may  devour 
all  her  surroundings."  This  threatening  is  levelled  against  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem,  who  vaunted  the  impregnableness  of  their 
city.  The  inhabitress  of  the  valley  is  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the 
population  of  Jerusalem  personified.  The  situation  of  the  city 
is  spoken  of  as  PEV,  ravine  between  mountains,  in  respect  that 

remained  in  life,  and  was  subsequently  set  free  from  his  captivity  by  Evil- 
Merodach.  But  that  Zedekiah,  by  hearkening  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
can  alleviate  his  doom  and  save  Jerusalem  from  destruction,  this  Jeremiah 
tells  him  yet  later  in  very  plain  terms,  chap,  xxxviii.  17-23,  cf.  xxxiv.  -1  f. 
La>tly,  the  release  of  Hebrew  man-servants  and  maid-servants,  recounted 
in  chap,  xxxiv.  8  ff.,  shows  that  even  during  the  siege  there  were  cases  of  an 
endeavour  to  turn  and  follow  the  law,  and  consequently  that  an  exhortation 
to  hold  by  the  right  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  wholly  superfluous. — 
The  other  two  arguments,  b  and  c,  are  totally  inconclusive.  How  the  con- 
fidence of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  the  strength  of  its  fortifications 
(ver.  13)  is  contradictory  of  the  fact  related  in  ver.  2,  does  not  appear. 
That  Zedekiah  should  betake  himself  to  the  prophet,  desiring  him  to  en- 
treat the  help  of  God,  is  not  a  specimen  of  cringing  despondency  such  as 
excludes  all  confidence  in  any  earthly  means  of  help.  Nor  are  defiance 
and  despondency  mutually  exclusive  opposites  in  psychological  experience, 
but  states  of  mind  that  rapidly  alternate.  Finally,  Niig.  seems  to  have 
added  the  last  argument  (c)  only  because  he  had  no  great  confidence  in  the 
two  others,  which  had  been  dwelt  on  by  Hitz.  and  Graf.  "Why  should  not 
Jeremiah  have  given  the  king  another  counsel  for  warding  off  the  worst. 
over  and  above  that  conveyed  in  the  answer  to  his  question  (vers.  4-7)  ? — 
These  arguments  have  therefore  not  pith  enough  to  throw  any  doubt  on 
the  connection  between  the  two  passages  (vers.  8-10,  and  11, 12)  indicated 
by  the  manner  in  which  "  and  to  the  house  (rP2^)  of  the  king  of  Judah  " 
points  back  to  "  and  unto  this  people  thou  shalt  say"  (ver.  8),  or  to  induce 
us  to  attribute  the  connection  so  indicated  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
editor. 
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Jerusalem  was  encircled  by  mountains  of  greater  height  (Ps. 
exxv.  2)  ;  and  as  rock  of  the  plain,  i.e.  the  region  regarded  as 
a  level  from  which  Mount  Zion,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  rose, 
equivalent  to  rock  of  the  field,  xvii.  3.  In  the  "  rock"  we  think 
specially  of  Mount  Zion,  and  in  the  M  valley,"  of  the  so-called 
lower  city.  The  two  designations  are  chosen  to  indicate  the 
strong  .situation  of  Jerusalem.  On  this  the  inhabitants  pride 
themselves,  who  say  :  Who  shall  come  down  against  us  ?  Fin*. 
for  nw,  from  nru ;  cf.  Ew.  §  139,  c.  Dwellings,  cf.  xxv.  30, 
not  cities  of  refuge  or  coverts  of  wild  animals  ;  |tyO  has  not 
this  force,  bat  can  at  most  acquire  it  from  the  context;  see  Del. 
on  Ps.  xxvi.  8.  The  strength  of  the  city  will  not  shield  the 
inhabitants  from  the  punishment  with  which  God  will  visit 
them.  u  According  to  the  fruit,"  etc.,  cf.  xvii.  10.  I  kindle 
tire  in  her  forest.  The  city  is  a  forest  of  houses,  and  the  figure 
is  to  he  explained  by  the  simile  in  xxii.  6,  but  was  not  suggested 
by  tflJD  =  lustra  ferarum  (llitz.).  All  her  surroundings,  how 
much  more  then  the  city  itself  ! 

Chap,    xxii.-xxiii.    8.     REBUKE    OF    Tin:    UNGODLY    KINGS 
jEHOfAKIll  AND  JeHOIAOHIN,  AM)  PROMISE  "l    A  BIGHTEOU8 

BRANCH  of  David. — This  discourse  begins  with  an  exhortation 
to  the  king,  his  servants,  and  the  people  to  do  right  and  justice, 
and  to  eschew  all  unrighteousness,  and  with  the  warning,  that 
in  case  of  the  contrary  the  royal  palace  will  be  reduced  to  ruins 
and  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  fire.  After  touching  briefly  on  the 
fate  of  Jehoahaz,  who  has  been  deported  to  Egypt  (vers.  10-12), 
the  discourse  turns  against  Jehoiakim,  rebukes  his  tyranny,  in 
that  he  builds  his  house  with  unrighteousness  and  schemes  only 
bloodshed  and  violence,  and  threatens  him  with  ignominious  ruin 
(vers.  13-19).  Then,  after  a  threatening  against  Jerusalem 
(vers.  20-23),  it  deals  with  Jechoniah,  who  is  told  he  shall  be 
carried  to  Babylon  never  to  return,  and  without  any  descendant 
to  sit  on  his  throne  (vers.  24-30).  Next,  after  an  outcry  of 
grief  at  the  wicked  shepherds,  follows  the  promise  that  the 
Lord  will  gather  the  remnant  of  His  flock  out  of  all  the  lands 
whither  they  have  been  driven,  that  He  will  restore  them  to  their 
fields  and  multiply  them,  and  that  He  will  raise  up  to  them  a 
good  shepherd  in  the  righteous  branch  of  David  (xxiii.  1-8J. — 
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According  to  xxi.  1,  Jeremiah  spoke  these  words  in  the  house 
of  the  king  of  Judah  ;  whence  we  see  that  in  this  passage  we 
have  not  merely  ideas  and  scraps  of  addresses  gathered  together, 
such  as  had  been  on  various  occasions  orally  delivered  by  the 
prophet.  It  farther  appears  from  ver.  10  and  vers.  13-17,  that 
the  portion  of  the  discourse  addressed  to  Jehoiakim  was  uttered 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  from  ver.  24,  where  Jechoniah 
is  addressed  as  king,  that  the  utterance  concerning  him  belongs 
to  the  short  period  (only  three  months  long)  of  his  reign.  But 
the  utterance  concerning  Jechoniah  is  joined  with  that°concern- 
ing  Jehoiakim  on  account  of  the  close  relationship  in  matter 
between  them.  The  exhortation  and  warning  against  injustice, 
forming  the  introduction,  as  regards  its  contents?  fits  very  well 
into  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (cf.  ver.  17  with  ver.  3).  The 
promise  with  which  the  discourse  concludes  was  apparently  not 
spoken  till  the  time  of  Jechoniah,  shortly  before  his  being  taken 
to  Babylon.  So  that  we  have  here  the  discourses  of  Jeremiah 
belonging  to  the  times  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin  respec- 
tively, joined  into  one  continuous  whole. 

Chop.  xxii.  1-9.  The  king  is  warned  against  injustice,  and  the 
violent  oppression  of  the  poor  and  defenceless. — Ver.  1.  "  Thus 
said  Jahveh  :  Go  down  to  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah  and 
speak  there  this  word,  Ver.  2.  And  say :  Hear  the  word  of 
Jahveh,  thou  king  of  Judah,  that  sittest  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  thou,  and  thy  servants,  and  thy  people,  that  go  in  by 
these  gates.  Ver.  3.  Thus  hath  Jahveh  said:  Do  ye  right  and 
justice,  and  save  the  despoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor ; 
to  stranger,  orphan,  and  widow  do  no  wrong,  no  violence ;  and 
innocent  blood  shed  not  in  this  place.  Ver.  4.  For  if  ye  will 
do  this  word  indeed,  then  by  the  gates  of  this  place  there  shall 
come  in  kings  that  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,  riding  in 
chariots  and  on  horsesr  he,  and  his  servants,  and  his  people. 
Ver.  5.  But  if  ye  hearken  not  to  these  words,  by  myself  have 
I  sworn,  saith  Jahveh,  that  this  house  shall  become  a  desolation. 
Ver.  6.  For  thus  hath  Jahveh  said  concerning  the  house  of  the 
king  of  Judah  :  A  Gilead  art  thou  to  me,  a  head  of  Lebanon  ; 
surely  I  will  make  thee  a  wilderness,  cities  uninhabited  ;  Ver.  7. 
And  will  consecrate  against  thee  destroyers,  each  with  his  tools, 
who  shall  hew  down  the  choice  of  thy  cedars  and  cast  them 
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into  the  fire.  Ver.  8.  And  there  shall  pass  many  peoples  by 
this  city,  and  one  shall  say  to  the  other :  Wherefore  hath 
Jahveh  done  thus  unto  this  great  city?  Ver.  9.  And  they  will 
say  :  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  Jahveh  their 
God,  and  worshipped  other  gods  and  served  them." 

Go  down  into  the  house  of  the  king.  The  prophet  could  go 
down  only  from  the  temple  ;  cf.  xxxvi.  12  and  xxvi.  10.  Not 
only  the  king  is  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  his  servants 
too,  and  the  people,  who  go  in  by  these  gates,  the  gates  of  the 
royal  castle.     The  exhortation  :   to  do  right  and  justice,  etc., 

only  an  expansion  of  the  brief  counsel  at  xxi.  12,  and  that 
brought  home  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  people  in  vii.  G,  cf.  Ezek. 
xxii.  6  f .  The  form  pVJ'i?  for  P-'iV,  xxi.  1  2,  occurs  only  here, 
but  is  formed  analogously  to  /fai,  and  cannot  be  objected  to. 
:r_rs  is  strengthened  by  u  do  no  violence."  On  u  kings  riding-/ 
etc.,  cf.  x\  ii.  25. — With  v»  r.  -r>  cf.  xvii.  27,  where,  however,  the 
threatening  is  otherwise  worded.  W3IM  *3,  cf.  Gen.  xxii.  16. 
*3  introduces  the  contents  of  the  oath.  "  This  house"  is  the 
loyal  palace.  "-  aa  in  vii.  34,  cf.  xxvii.  17.  The  threaten- 
ing is  illustrated  in  ver.  6  by  further  description  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  palace.  The  royal  castle  is  addressed,  and,  in  respect 
of  its  lofty  situation  and  magnificence,  is  called  a  Gilead  and  a 
head  of  Lebanon.  It  lay  on  the  north-eastern  eminence  of 
Mount  Zion  (see  on  1  Kings  vii.  12,  note  1),  and  contained  the 
so-called  forest-house  of  Lebanon  (1  Kings  vii.  2-5)  and  various 
other  buildings  built  of  cedar,  or,  at  least,  faced  with  cedar 
planks  (cf.  vers.  1  1,  23)  ;  so  that  the  entire  building  might  be 
compared  to  a  forest  of  cedars  on  the  summit  of  Lebanon.  In 
the  comparison  to  Gilead,  Gilead  can  hardly  be  adduced  in 
respect  of  its  great  fertility  as  a  pasturing  land  (Num.  xxxii.  1 ; 
Mic.  vii.  14),  but  in  virtue  of  the  thickly  wooded  covering  of 
the  hill-country  of  Gilead  on  both  sides  of  the  Jabbok.  This 
is  still  in  great  measure  clothed  with  oak  thickets  and,  according 
to  Buckingham,  the  most  beautiful  forest  tracts  that  can  be 
imagined ;  cf.  C.  v.  Raumer,  Pal.  S.  82.1     N?  DK  is  a  particle  of 

1  In  1834  Eli  Smith  travelled  through  it,  and  thus  writes:  "  Jebel'Ajlun 
presents  the  most  charming  rural  scenery  that  I  have  seen  in  Syria.  A  con- 
tinued forest  of  noble  trees,  chiefly  the  evergreen  oak,  covers  a  large  part 
of  it,  while  the  ground  beneath  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass  and  decked 
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asseveration.  This  glorious  forest  of  cedar  buildings  is  to 
become  a  WO,  a  treeless  steppe,  cities  uninhabited.  "  Cities" 
refers  to  the  thing  compared,  not  to  the  emblem  ;  and  the  plural, 
as  being  the  form  for  indefinite  generality,  presents  no  difficulty. 
And  the  attachment  thereto  of  a  singular  predicate  has  many 
analogies  in  its  support,  cf.  Ew.  §  317,  a.  The  Keri  \lf\l  is 
an  uncalled  for  emendation  of  the  Chct.  rnrir  cf.  vi.  5  — "  T 
consecrate/'  in  rerpect  that  the  destroyers  are  warriors  whom 
God  sends  as  the  executors  of  His  will,  see  on  vi.  4.  With 
"  a  man  and  his  weapons,"  cf.  Ezek.  ix.  2.  In  keeping  with 
the  figure  of  a  forest,  the  destruction  is  represented  as  the 
hewing  down  of  the  choicest  cedars ;  cf.  Isa.  x.  34. — Thus  is 
to  be  accomplished  in  Jerusalem  what  Moses  threatened,  Deut. 
xxix.  33  ;  the  destroyed  city  will  become  a  monument  of  God's 
wrath  against  the  transgressors  of  His  covenant.  Ver.  8  is 
modelled  upon  Deut.  xxix.  23  if.,  cf.  1  Kings  ix.  8  f.,  and  made 
to  bear  upon  Jerusalem,  since,  along  with  the  palace,  the  city 
too  is  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

From  ver.  10  onwards  the  exhortation  to  the  evil  shepherds 
becomes  a  prophecy  concerning  the  kings  of  that  time,  who  by 
their  godless  courses  hurried  on  the  threatened  destruction. 
The  prophecy  begins  with  King  Jehoahaz,  who,  after  a  reifm 
of  three  months,  had  been  discrowned  by  Pharaoh  Necho  and 
carried  captive  to  Egypt ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  30-35,  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
1-4. 

Vers.  10-12.  On  Jehoahaz.— -Ver.  10.  "Weep^not  for  the 
dead,  neither  bemoan  him ;  weep  rather  for  him  that  is  gone 
away,  for  he  shall  no  more  return  and  see  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Ver.  11.  For  thus  saith  Jahveh  concerning  Shallum,  the  son 
of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  who  became  king  in  his  father  Josiah's 
stead,  and  who  went  forth  from  this  place :  He  shall  not  return 
thither  more ;  Ver.  12.  But  in  the  place  whither  they  have 
carried  him  captive,  there  shall  he  die  and  see  this  land  no 
more."  The  clause :  weep  not  for  the  dead,  with  which  the 
prophecy  on  Shallum  is  begun,  shows  that  the  mourning  for 

with  a  rich  variety  of  wild  flowers.  As  we  went  from  el-Husn  to  'Ajlun 
our  path  lay  along  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  and  we  often  overlooked 
a  large  part  of  Palestine  on  one  side  and  the  whole  of  Hauran." — Rob.  Pliys. 
Geoy.  p.  54. 
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King  Josiali  was  kept  up  and  was  still  heartily  felt  amongst 
the  people  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  24  ff.),  and  that  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  were  still  fresh  in  their  memory,  TXO?  without  the 
article,  although  Josiah,  slain  in  battle  at  Megiddo,  is  meant, 
because  there  was  no  design  particularly  to  define  the  person. 
Him  that  goes  or  is  gone  away.  lie,  again,  is  defined  and 
called  Shallum.  This  Shall  urn,  who  became  king  in  his  father 
Josiah's  place,  can  be  none  other  than  Josiah's  successor,  who 
is  called  Joahaz  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  30  ff.,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1  ;  as 
was  seen  by  Chrysost.  and  Aben-Ezra,  and,  since  Grotius, 
by  most  commentators.  The  only  question  is,  why  he  should 
here  be  called  Shallum.  According  to  Frc.  Junius,  Ilitz.,  and 
Graf,  J<  remiah  compares  Joahaz  on  account  of  his  short  reign 
with  Shallum  in  Israel,  who  reigned  but  one  month  (2  Kings 
xv.  L3),  and  ironically  calls  him  Shallum,  as  Jezebel  called 
Jehu,  Zimri  murderer  of  his  lord,  2  Kings  ix.  31.  This 
explanation  is  unquestionably  erroneous,  .since  irony  of  such  a 
;  is  inconsistent  with  what  Jeremiah  says  of  Shallum.  More 
plausi;  stb.'s  opinion,  Christ,  ii.  p. 401,  that  Jeremiah 

gives  .Joahaz  the  name  Shallum.  /.< .  the  requited  (cf.  2>\  1 
Chron.  vi.  L3,  =  D^?,  1  Chron.  ix.  11),  as  nomen  realc,  to  mark 
him  out  as  the  man  the  Lord  had  punished  for  the  evil  of  his 
doings.  But  this  conjecture  too  is  overthrown  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  k i i i ir <  of  Judah,  1  Chron.  iii.  15,  we 
find  among  the  four  sons  of  Josiah  the  name  &®0  instead  of 
Joahaz.  Now  this  name  cannot  have  come  there  from  the 
present  passage,  for  the  genealogies  of  Chronicles  are  derived 
from  old  family  registers.  That  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  Josiah's 
sons,  appears  from  the  mention  there  of  a  fourth,  Johanan,  over 
and  above  the  three  known  to  history,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing 
more.  In  the  genealogical  tables  persons  are  universally  men- 
tioned by  their  own  proper  names,  not  according  to  "renamings" 
or  surnames,  except  in  the  case  that  these  have  received  the 
currency  and  value  of  historical  names,  as  e.q.  Israel  for  Jacob. 
On  the  ground  of  the  genealogical  table  1  Chron.  iii.  we  must 
accordingly  hold  that  Joahaz  was  properly  called  Shallum,  and 
that  probably  at  his  accession  he  assumed  the  name  ^^', 
"  Jahveh  sustains,  holds."  But  Jeremiah  rnielit  still  have  used 
the  name  Shallum  in  preference  to  the  assumed  Joahaz^  because 
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the  former  had  verified  itself  in  that  king's  fate.  With  ver. 
lib  and  L2,  cf.  2  Kings  xxiii.  33-35.— The  brief  saying  in 
regard  to  Joahaz  forms  the  transition  from  the  general  censure 
of  the  wicked  rulers  of  Judah  who  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  special  predictions  concerning  the  uno-odly 
kings  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin,  in  whose  time  the  judgment 
burst  forth.  In  counselling  not  to  weep  for  the  dead  kino; 
(Josiah),  but  for  the  departed  one  (Joahaz),  Jeremiah  does  not 
mean  merely  to  bewail  the  lot  of  the  king  carried  prisoner  to 
Egypt,  -but  to  foreshadow  the  misery  that  awaits  the  whole 
people.  From  this  point  of  view  Calv.  well  says:  si  lugenda 
est  urbis  hujus  clades,  potius  lugendi  sunt  qui  manebunt  super stites 
quam  qui  morientur.  Mors  enim  erit  quasi  requies,  erit  portas 
ad  finienda  omnia  mala:  Vita  autem  longior  nihil  aliud  erit 
quam  continua  miseriarum  series ;  and  further,  that  in  the  words  : 
he  shall  no  more  return  and  see  the  land  of  his  birth,  Jeremiah 
shows  :  exilium  fore  quad  tabem,  quce  paulatim  consumat  miseros 
Judccos.  Ita  mors  f ids  set  illis  dulcior  longe,  quam  sic  diu  cruciari 
et  nihil  habere  rchuxationis.  In  the  lot  of  the  two  kin^s  the 
people  had  to  recognise  what  was  in  store  for  itself. 

Vers.  13-19.  The  icoe  uttered  upon  Jehoiakim. — Ver.  13. 
"  Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  with  unrighteousness 
and  his  upper  chambers  with  wrong,  that  maketh  his  fellow 
labour  for  nought,  and  giveth  him  not  his  hire ;  Ver.  14.  That 
saith :  I  will  build  me  a  wide  house  and  spacious  upper 
chambers,  and  cutteth  him  out  many  windows,  ar\d  covereth  it 
with  cedars,  and  painteth  it  with  vermilion.  Ver.  15.  Art  thou 
a  king  if  thou  viest  in  cedar?  Did  not  thy  father  eat  and 
drink,  and  do  right  and  justice?  Then  it  went  wrell  with  him. 
Ver.  16.  He  did  justice  to  the  poor  and  wretched,  then  it  was 
well.  Is  not  this  to  know  me?  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  17.  For 
on  nothing  are  thine  eyes  and  thy  heart  set  but  on  gain  and 
on  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  to  shed  it,  and  on  oppression  and 
violence,  to  do  them.  Ver.  18.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jahveh 
concerning  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah :  They 
shall  not  mourn  for  him,  saying :  Alas,  my  brother !  and  alas, 
sister!  they  shall  not  mourn  for  him:  Alas,  lord!  and  alas  for 
his  glory  !  Ver.  19.  An  ass's  burial  shall  his  burial  be,  dragged 
and  cast  far  away  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem." 
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The  prediction  as  to  Jehoiakim  begins  with  a  woe  upon  the 
unjust  oppression  of  the  people.  The  oppression  consisted  in 
his  building  a  magnificent  palace  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
his  subjects,  whom  he  compelled  to  do  forced  labour  without 
giving  the  labourers  wages.  The  people  must  have  felt  this 
burden  all  the  more  severely  that  Jehoiakim,  to  obtain  the  throne, 
had  bound  himself  to  pay  to  Pharaoh  a  large  tribute,  the  gold 
and  silver  for  which  he  raised  from  the  population  according  to 
Pharaoh's  own  valuation,  2  Kings  xxiii.  33  ff.  With  a  Woe  to 
him  that  buildeth,"  etc.,  cf.  Ilab.  ii.  12,  Mic.  in.  10.  "That 
maketh  his  fellow  labour/'  lit.  through  his  neighbour  he  works, 

.  he  causes  the  work  to  be  done  by  his  neighbour  (fellow-man) 
for  nought,  without  giving  him  wages,  forces  him  to  unpaid 
statute-labour.  3  "12V  as  in  Lev.  x\v.  39,  46.  <jfe,  labour, 
v.«»rk,  gain,  then  wages,  cf.  Job  vii.  2.  Jehoiakim  sought  to 
increase  the  splendour  of  his  kingship  by  palace-building*  To 
this  the  speech  points,  put  in  his  mouth  at  ver.  11:1  will  build 
me  nfao  n*a,  a  house  of  extensions,  /.<■.  a  palace  in  the  grand 
style,  with  spacious  halls,  vast  chambers.  npD  from  nyj,  to  find 
vent,  cheer  up,  1  Sain.  xvi.  23;  not  airy,  but  spacious,  for 
quite  a  modest  house  might  have  airy  chambers.  jr>pi  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  participle:  literally:  and  he  cuts  himself  out 
windows,  makes  huge  openings  in  the  walls  for  windows.  This 
verb  is  used  in  iv.  30  of  opening  up  the  eyes  with  paint.  Wfl 
presents  some  difficulty,  B<  eing  that  the  suffix  of  the  first 
person  makes  no  sense.  It  lias  therefore  been  held  to  be  a 
contracted  plural  form  (Gesen.  Lehrgeb.  S.  523)  or  for  a  dual 
(Ew.  §  177.  o),  but  without  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such 
formation-',  since  ^13,  Amos  vii.  1,  Nah.  iii.  17,  is  to  be  other- 
wise explained  (see  on  Amos  vii.  1).  Following  on  the  back 
of  .1.  L).  Mich.,  Uitz.,  Graf,  and  Bottcher  (ausf.  Gramm.  §  414) 
propose  to  connect  the  1  before  pBD  with  this  word  and  to  read 
v:^n  :  and  tears  open  for  himself  his  windows  ;  in  support  of 
which  it  is  alleged  that  one  cod.  so  reads.  But  this  one  cod. 
can  decide  nothing,  and  the  suffix  his  is  superfluous,  even 
unsuitable,  seeing  that  there  can  be  no  thought  of  another 
person's  building;  whereas  the  copula  cannot  well  be  omitted 
before  p2D.     For  the  rule  adduced  for  this,  that  the  manner 

T  7 

of  the  principal  action  is  frequently  explained   by  appending 
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infinitives  abaoll  (Ew,  §  280,  a),  docs  not  meet  the  present  case ; 
the  covering  with  cedar,  etc.,  does  not  refer  to  the  windows,  and 
50  cannot  be  an  explanation  of  the  cutting  out  for  himself. 
We  therefore  hold,  with  Bottcher  (Proben,  S.  40),  that  uftn  is 
an  adjective  formation,  with  the  force  of:  abundant  in 
windows,  since  this  formation  is  completely  accredited  by  ^3 
and  nh  {cL  Ew.  §  164,  c)\  and  the  objection  alleged  against 
this  by  Graf,  that  then  no  object  is  specified  for  "cutteth  out," 
is  not  of  much  weight,  it  being  easy  to  supply  the  object  from 
the  preceding  "  house : "  and  he  cuts  it  out  for  himself  abound- 
ing in  windows.  There  needs  be  no  change  of  frBDl  into  jiSDl. 
For  although  the  infin.  obsol.  would  be  quite  in  place  as  con- 
tinuation of  the  verb.  fin.  (cf.  Ew.  §  351,  c),  yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  word  is  attached  in  zeugma  to  jnjjl  or  ^n  :  and  he 
covers  with  cedar,  not:  faces  or  overlays,  for  this  verb  does 
not  mean  to  plank  or  floor,  for  which  nay  is  the  usual  word, 
but  hide,  cover,  and  is  used  1  Kings  vi.  9,  vii.  3,  for  roofing. 
The  last  statement  is  given  in  infin.  absol. :  nira,  and  besmears 
it,  paints  it  (the  building)  with  ">W,  red  ochre,  a  brilliant  colour 
(LXX.  /jliXtos,  i.e.  ace.  to  Kimchi,  red  lead;  see  Gesen.  thes. 
s.v.). — In  ver.  15  Jeremiah  pursues  the  subject:  kingship  and 
kingcraft  do  not  consist  in  the  erection  of  splendid  palaces,  but 
in  the  administration  of  right  and  justice.  The  reproachful 
question  v^nn  has  not  the  meaning:  wilt  thou  reign  long? 
or  wilt  thou  consolidate  thy  dominion  ?  but :  dost  thou  suppose 
thyself  to  be  a  king,  to  show  thyself  a  king,  if  thy  aim  and 
endeavour  is  solely  fixed  on  the  building  of  a  stately  palace  ? 
"  Viest,"  as  in  xii.  5.  P83,  not :  with  the  cedar,  for  mnn  is 
construed  with  the  accus.  of  that  with  which  one  vies,  but :  in 
cedar,  i.e.  in  the  building  of  cedar  palaces.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  say  with  whom  he  vied,  since  the  thought  of  Solomon's 
edifices  would  surest  itself.  The  LXX.  have  changed  HK3 
by  a  pointless  quid  pro  quo  into  in&Q,  iv  ' ' Aya^  for  which  Cod. 
Alex,  and  Arabs  have  iv  ' Ayaafi.  The  fact  that  Ahab  had 
built  a  palace  veneered  with  ivory  (1  Kings  xxii.  39)  is  not 
sufficient  to  approve  this  reading,  which  Ew.  prefers.  Still 
less  cause  is  there  to  delete  PK3  as  a  gloss  (Hitz.)  in  order  to 
obtain  the  rendering,  justified  neither  by  grammar  nor  in  fact, 
"  if  thou  contendest  with  thy  father."     To  confirm  what  he  has 
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said,  the  prophet  sets  before  the  worthless  king  the  example  of 
his  godly  father  Josiah.  "Thy  father,  did  not  he  eat  and 
drink,"  i.e.  enjoy  life  (cf.  Eccles.  ii.  24,  iii.  13)  1  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  administered  right  and  justice,  like  liis  forefather 
David;  2  Sam.  viii.  15.  Then  went  it  well  with  him  and  the 
kingdom.  3iO  TX,  vcr.  16,  is  wider  than  ft  2Sl2  TN  ■  in  respect 
that  he  did  justice  to  the  poor  and  wretched,  things  went  well, 
were  well  managed  in  the  kingdom  at  large.  In  so  doinix 
consists  "the  knowing  of  me/'  The  knowledge  of  Jahveh  is 
the  practical  recognition  of  Grod  which  is  displayed  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  a  pious  life.  The  infinitive  nomxn.  h]ft  has  the 
article  because  a  special  emphasis  lies  on  the  word  (cf.  Ew.  § 
_'  i  7.  ,  the  true  knowledge  of  (iod  required  to  have  stress  laid  on 
it. — hut  Jehoiakim  is  the  reverse  of  his  father.  This  thought, 
lying  in  \vr.  16,  is  illustrated  in  ver.  17.  For  thine  eyes  are 
upon  nothing  hut  gain.  JHO,  gain  with  the  suggestion  of 
unrighteousness  about  it,  cf.  vi.  13,  viii.  10.  His  whole 
endeavour  was  after  wealth  and  splendour.  The  means  of 
attaining  this  aim  was  injustice,  since  he  not  only  withheld 
their  wages  from  his  workers  (ver.  13),  hut  caused  the  innocent 
to  he  condemned  in  the  judgment  that  he  might  grasp  their 
goods  to  himself,  as  e.g,  Ahab  had  done  with  Naboth.  He  also 
put  to  death  the  prophets  who  rebuked  his  unrighteousness, 
xxvi.  23,  and  used  ••very  kind  of  lawless  violence.  a  Oppression" 
is  amplified  by  rwion  (from  pn,  cf.  Dent,  x.wiii.  33,  1  Sam. 
xii.  .*>),  crushing,  u  what  we  call  flaying  people"  (Ilitz.)  ;  cf.  on 
this  subject,  Mic.  iii.  3. — Ver.  18  f.  As  punishment  for  this, 
his  end  will  he  full  of  horrors;  when  he  dies  he  will  not  be 
bemoaned  and  mourned  for,  and  will  lie  unhuried.  To  have  an 
ass's  burial  means :  to  be  left  unhuried  in  the  open  field,  or  cast 
into  a  flaying-ground,  inasmuch  as  they  drag  out  the  dead  body 
and  cast  it  far  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  wrords :  Alas, 
my  brother!  alas,  etc.!  are  ipsissima  verba  of  the  regular  mourners 
who  were  procured  to  bewail  the  deaths  of  men  and  women. 
The  LXX.  took  objection  to  the  "alas,  sister,"  and  left  it  out, 
applying  the  words  literally  to  Jehoiakim's  death  ;  whereas  the 
words  are  but  a  rhetorical  individualizing  of  the  general  idea : 
they  will  make  no  death-laments  for  him,  and  the  omission 
destroys  the  parallelism.     His  glory,  i.e.  the  king's.     The  idea 
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Is :  neither  his  relatives  nor  his  subjects  will  lament  his  death. 
The  itifinn,  absolL  tf?W\})  airiD,  dragging  forth  and  castirg  (him), 
sen  e  to  explain  :  the  burial  ut  an  ass,  etc.  In  xxxvi.  30,  where 
Jeremiah  repeats  this  prediction  concerning  Jehoiakim, it  is  said: 
His  dead  body  shall  be  east  out  (exposed)  to  the  heat  by  day 
and  to  the  cold  by  night,  i.e.  rot  unburied  under  the  open  sky. 
As  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  we  are  told,  indeed,  in 
2  Kings  xxiv.  6  that  Jehoiakim  slept  with  his  fathers,  and 
Jehoiachin,  his  son,  was  king  in  his  stead.  But  the  phrase  "  to 
sleep  with  his  fathers"  denotes  merely  departure  from  this  life, 
without  saying  anything  as  to  the  manner  of  the  death.  It  is 
not  used  only  of  kings  who  died  a  peaceful  death  on  a  sickbed, 
but  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii.  40),  wdio,  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle,  died  in  the  war-chariot.  There  is  no  record  of  Je- 
hoiakim's  funeral  obsequies  or  burial  in  2  Kings  xxiv.,  and 
in  Chron.  there  is  not  even  mention  made  of  his  death.  Three 
years  after  the  first  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
after  he  had  become  tributary  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  Jehoia- 
kim rose  in  insurrection,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  against  him 
the  troops  of  the  Chaldeans,  Aramaeans,  Moabites,  and  Ammon- 
ites. It  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of  Jehoiachin  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself  appeared  before  Jerusalem  and  be- 
sieged it  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2,  and  10).  So  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  Jehoiakim  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Chaldean-Syrian  armies  before  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  and 
while  the  enemies  were  advancing  against  the  city ;  also  that  he 
was  left  to  lie  unburied  outside  of  Jerusalem ;  see  on  2  Kings 
xxiv.  6,  where  other  untenable  attempts  to  harmonize  are  dis- 
cussed. The  absence  of  direct  testimony  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  before  us  can  be  no  ground  for  doubting  that  it 
was  fulfilled,  when  we  consider  the  great  brevity  of  the  notices 
of  the  last  kings'  reigns  given  by  the  authors  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  Graf's  remark  hereon  is  excellent :  "  We 
have  a  warrant  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  precisely 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  again  expressly  recounted  in  chap,  xxxvi.,  a 
historical  passage  written  certainly  at  a  later  time  (xxxvi.  30 
seems  to  contain  but  a  slight  reference  to  the  prediction  in 
xxii.  18,  19,  30)  ;  or,  while  xxii.  12,  25  ff.  tallies  so  completely 
with  the  history,  is  xxii.  18  f.  to  be  held  as  contradicting  it?  " 
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Vers.  20-23.  The  ruin  about  to  fall  on  Judah.— Ver.  20.  "Go 
up  on  Lebanon  and  cry,  and  lift  up  thy  voice  in  Bashan  and 
cry  from  Abarim  ;  for  broken  are  all  thy  lovers.  Ver.  21.  I 
spake  to  thee  in  thy  prosperity  ;  thou  saidst :  I  will  not  hear  ; 
that  was  thy  way  from  thy  youth  up,  that  thou  hearkenedst  not 
to  my  voice.  Ver.  22.  All  thy  shepherds  the  wind  shall  sweep 
away,  and  thy  lovers  shall  go  into  captivity  ;  yea,  then  shalt 
thou  he  put  to  shame  and  ashamed  for  all  thy  wickedness. 
Ver.  23.  Thou  that  dwellest  on  Lebanon  and  makest  thy  nest 
on  cedars,  how  shalt  thou  sigh  when  pangs  come  upon  thee, 
pain  as  of  a  woman  in  travail  I" — It  is  the  people  personified  as 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  collective  population  of  .Jerusalem 
and  Judah,  that  is  addr<  \  is  in  vii.  l)1J.  She  is  to  lift  up  her 
wailing  cry  upon  the  highesl  mountains,  that  it  may  he  heard 
far  and  near.  The  peaks  of  the  mountain  masses  that  bordered 
Palestine  are  mentioned,  from  which  one  could  have  a  view  of 
the  land;  namely,  Lebanon  northwards,  the  mountains  of 
Bashan  (Ps.  l.wiii.  L6)  to  the  north-east,  those  of  Abarim  to  the 
.south-cast,  amongst  which  was  Mount  Nebo,  whence  Moses 
viewed  the  land  of  Canaan,  Num.  xxvii.  12,  Deut.  xxxii.  49. 
She  is  to  lament  because  all  her  lovers  are  destroyed.  The 
lovers  are  not  the  kings  (Ros.,  Ew.,  Neum.,  Nag.),  nor  the 
idols  (Umbr.),  but  the  allied  nations  (J.  I  >.  Midi..  Niaur.,  Ilitz.), 
for  whose  favour  Judah  had  intrigued  (iv.  30) — Egypt  (ii.  30) 
and  the  little  neighbouring  states  (xxvii.  o).  All  these  nations 
were  brought  under  the  yoke  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  could  no 
longer  give  Judah  help  (xxviii.  14,  xxx.  14).  On  the  form 
V>"->\  Ew.  41,  c. — Ver.  21.  The  cause  of  this  calamity  :  be- 

cause Judah  in  its  prosperity  had  not  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
its  God.  fly~',  from  ,"1^r",  security,  tranquillity,  state  of  well- 
being  free  from  anxiety  ;  the  plur.  denotes  the  peaceful,  secure 
relations.  Thus  Judah  had  behaved  from  youth  up,  i.e.  from 
the  time  it  had  become  the  people  of  God  and  been  led  out 
of  captivity  ;  see  ii.  2,  Hos.  ii.  17. — In  ver.  22  nyin  is  chosen 
for  the  sake  of  the  word-play  with  T]^jri,  and  denotes  to  depasture, 
as  in  ii.  16.  As  the  storm-wind,  especially  the  parching  east 
wind,  depastures,  so  to  speak,  the  grass  of  the  field,  so  will  the 
storm  about  to  break  on  Judah  sweep  away  the  shepherds,  carry 
them  off;   cf.  xiii.  24,  Isa.  xxvii.  8,  Job  xxvii.  21.     The  shep- 
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herds  of  the  people  are  not  merely  the  kings,  but  all  its  leaders, 
the  authorities  generally,  as  in  \.  21  ;  and  "  thy  shepherds"  is 
not  equivalent  to  "thy  lovers,"  but  the  thought  is  this:  Neither 
its  allies  nor  its  leaders  will  be  able  to  help;  the  storm  of 
calamity  will  sweep  away  the  former,  the  latter  must  go  captive. 
that  there  is  no  need  to  alter  Tp.Xft  into  t|^jn  (Hitz.).  With 
the  last  clause  cf.  ii.  36.  Then  surely  will  the  daughter  of 
Zion,  feeling  secure  m  her  cedar  palaces,  sigh  bitterly.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  said  to  dwell  in  Lebanon  and  to 
have  their  nests  in  cedars  in  reference  to  the  palaces  of  cedar 
belonging  to  the  great  and  famous,  who  at  the  coming  de- 
struction will  suffer  most.  As  to  the  forms  *J|OB*  and  ^apo 
see  on  x.  17.  The  explanation  of  the  form  ''rum  is  disputed. 
Ros.,  Gvs.,  and  others  take  it  for  the  Niph.  of  JJPT,  with  the 
force:  to  be  compassionated,  thus:  how  deserving  of  pity  or 
compassion  wilt  thou  he  !  But  this  rendering  does  not  give  a 
very  apt  sense,  even  if  it  were  not  the  case  that  the  sig.  to  be 
worthy  of  pity  is  not  approved  by  usage,  and  that  it  is  nowhere 
taken  from  the  Niph.  We  therefore  prefer  the  derivation  of 
the  word  from  n:s,  Niph.  ruNg,  contr.  ny,  a  derivative  founded 
on  the  LXX.  rendering  :  rl  KaraaT6vd^€t<;,  and  Vulg.  quomodo 
conaemuisti.  The  only  question  that  then  remains  is,  whether 
the  form  ^:n:  has  arisen  by  transposition  from  nnw,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  coming  together  of  the  same  letter  at  the  beginning 
(Ew.,  Hitz.,  Gr.)  ;  or  whether,  with  Bottch.  ausf.  Gramm. 
§  1124,  B,  it  is  to  be  held  as  a  reading  corrupted  from  ViriM. 
With  "  pangs,"  etc.,  cf.  xiii.  21,  vi.  24. 

Vers.  24-30.  Against  Jehoiachin  or  Jeclwniah. — Ver.  24.  "  As 
I  live,  saith  Jahveh,  though  Conjahu,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim, 
the  king  of  Judah,  were  a  signet  ring  on  my  right  hand,  yet 
would  I  pluck  him  thence,  Ver.  25.  And  give  thee  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  of 
whom  thou  art  afraid,  and  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
Ver.  26.  And  will  cast  thee  and  thy  mother  that  bare  thee  into 
another  land  where  ye  were  not  born ;  and  there  shall  ye  die. 
Ver  27.  And  into  the  land  whither  they  lift  up  their  soul  to 
return,  thither  shall  they  not  return.  Ver.  28.  Is  this  man 
Conjahu  a  vessel  despised  and  to  be  broken,   or   an   utensil 
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wherein  one  has  no  pleasure  ?  Ver.  29.  O  land,  land,  land, 
hear  the  word  of  Jahveh  !  Ver.  30.  Thus  hath  Jahveh  said: 
Write  down  this  man  as  childless,  as  a  man  that  hath  no  pro- 
sperity in  his  life ;  for  no  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  David  aud  ruleth  widely  over 
Judah." 

The  son  and  successor  of  Jehoiakim  is  called  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  6  ff.,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  8  f.,  Jer.  lii.  31,  Jehojachin,  and  in 
Ezek.  i.  2,  Jojachin  ;  here,  vers.  21,  28,  and  xxxvii.  1,  Conjahu  ; 
in  xxiv.  1,  Jeconjahu  ;  and  in  xxvii.  20,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  2,  Esth. 
ii.  G,  1  Chron*  iii.  1G,  Jeconjah.  The  names  Jeconjahu  and 
abbreviated  Jeconjah  are  equivalent  to  Jojachin  and  Jehojachin, 
ii  will  establish.  Jeconjah  was  doubtless  his  original 
name,  and  so  stands  in  the  family  register,  1  Chron.  iii.  1G, 
but  was  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  changed  into  Jeho- 
jachin  or  .Jojachin,  to  make  it  like r  his  father's  name.  The 
abbreviation  of  .Jeconjahu  into  Conjahn  is  held  by  Hgfltb. 
ChrUioL  ii.  p.  -102,  to  be  a  change  made  by  Jeremiah  in 
order  by  cutting  off  the  *  (icill  establish)  to  cut  off  the  hope 
ex]  by  the  name,  to  make  "a  Jeconiah  without  the  J, 

a  'God  will  establish'  without  the  will."  For  two  reasons  we 
cannot  adopt  this  as  the  true  view  :  1.  The  general  reason,  that 
if  .Jeremiah  had  wi>hed  to  adumbrate  the  fate  of  the  three  kings 
(Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  and  Jehoiachin)  by  making  changes  in 
their  names,  he  would  then  have  changed  the  name  of  Jehoiakim 
in  like  manner  as  he  did  that  of  Jehoahaz  into  Shall um,  and 
that  of  Jehoiachin  into  Conjahu.  The  argument  by  which 
Hgstb.  seeks  to  justify  the  exception  in  the  one  case  will  not 
hold  its  own.  Had  Jeremiah  thought  it  unseemly  to  practise  a 
kind  of  conceit,  for  however  solemn  a  purpose,  on  the  name  of 
the  then  reiiinincr  monarch,  then  neither  could  he  have  ventured 
on  the  like  in  the  case  of  Jehoiachin  ;  for  the  present  prediction 
was  not,  as  Hgstb.  assumed,  uttered  before  his  accession,  but,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  title  the  king  of  Judah,  ver.  24,  after 
he  had  ascended  the  throne,  was  actually  king.  Besides,  2. 
the  name  Conjahu  occurs  also  at  xxxvii.  1,  in  a  historical  head- 
ing, as  of  equal  dignity  with  Jeconjahu,  xxix.  2,  xxviii.  4,  etc., 
where  a  name  proper  only  to  prophetic  discourse  would  not  have 
been  in  place.     The  passages  in  which  the  prophets  express  the 
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character  and  destiny  of  a  person  in  a  name  specially  formed 
for  the  purpose,  are  of  another  kind.  There  we  have  always: 
they  shall  call  his  name,  or:    his  name  shall  be;  cf.  xxxiii.  16 

.  ix.  5,  Ixii.  4,  Ezek.  xlviii.  .35.     That  the  name  Jeconjah  has 
not  merely  the  prophet's  authority,  is  vouched  for  by  1  Chron. 
ni.  15,  Esth.  ii.  «»,   and  by  the  historical  notices,  Jer.  xxiv.  1 
xwii.  20,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  2.     And  the  occurrence  of  the  name 

jachin  only  in  2  Kings  xxiv.,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.,  Jer.  lii.  31, 
and  Ezek.  i.  2  is  in  consequence  of  the  original  documents  used 
by  the  authors  of  these  books,  where,  so  to  speak,  the  official 
names  were  made  use  of  ;  whereas  Jeremiah  preferred  the 
proper,  original  name  which  the  man  bore  as  the  prince-royal 
and  son  of  Jehoiakim,  and  which  was  therefore  the  current  and 
best  known  one. 

The  utterance  concerning  Jechoniah  is  more  distinct  and  de- 
cided than  that  concerning  Jehoiakim.  With  a  solemn  oath 
the  Lord  not  only  causes  to  be  made  known  to  him  that  he  is  to 
be  cast  off  and  taken  into  exile,  but  further,  that  his  descendants 
are  debarred  from  the  throne  for  ever.  Nothing  is  said  of  his 
own  conduct  towards  the  Lord.  In  2  Kin^s  xxiv.  9  and 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  did  that  which  was 
displeasing  to  the  Lord,  even  as  his  father  had  done.  Ezekiel 
confirms  this  sentence  when  in  xix.  5-9  he  portrays  him  as  a 
young  lion  that  devoured  men,  forced  widows,  and  laid  cities 
waste.  The  words  of  Jahveh :  Although  Conjahu  were  a 
signet  ring  on  my  right  hand,  convey  no  judgment  as  to  his 
character,  but  simply  mean  :  Although  he  were  as  precious  a 
jewel  in  the  Lord's  eyes  as  a  signet  ring  (cf.  Hag.  ii.  23),  the 
Lord  would  nevertheless  cast  him  away.  *3  before  ES  intro- 
duces the  body  of  the  oath,  as  in  ver.  5,  and  is  for  rhetorical 
effect  repeated  before  the  apodosis,  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  9,  ii.  27,  etc. 
Although  he  were,  sc.  what  he  is  not ;  not :  although  he  is 
(Graf)  ;  for  there  is  no  proof  for  the  remark:  that  as  being  the 
prince  set  by  Jahveh  over  His  people,  he  has  really  as  close  a 
connection  with  Him.  Hitz.'s  explanation  is  also  erroneous  : 
"  even  if,  seeking  help,  he  were  to  cling  so  closely  to  me  as  a 
ring  does  to  the  finger."  A  most  unnatural  figure,  not  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  Cant.  viii.  6.  As  to  ;I?i?nN,  from  pnj 
with  J  epenth.f  cf.  Ew.  §  250,  b. — From  ver.  25  on,  the  discourse 
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is  addressed  directly  to  Jechoniah,  to  make  his  rejection  known 
to  him.  God  will  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies, 
whom  he  fears,  namely,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  Chaldeans,  and  cast  him  with  his  mother  into  a  strange  land, 
where  he  shall  die.  The  mother  was  called  Nehuskta,  2  Kings 
xxiv.  8,  and  is  brought  forward  in  xxix.  2  as  »TV3a,  On  the 
fulfilment  of  this  threatening,  see  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  15,  Jer. 
xxiv.  1,  xxix.  2.  The  construction  RjnK  )tm\xr\  is  like  that  of 
n*"OJ  [Ban,  ii.  21  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  article  from  rnnx  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  holding  it  to  be  a  gloss  (Hitz.),  or  for 
taking  the  article  in  PJKTj  to  be  a  slip  caused  by  T)$)  'V,  ver.  27. 
To  lift  up  their  souls,  i.e.  to  direct  their  longings,  wishes,  to- 
wards a  thing,  cf.  Dent.  xxiv.  15,  Hos.  iv.  8,  etc. — The  further 
sentence  on  .Jechoniah  was  not  pronounced  after  he  had  been 
carried  captive,  as  Nag.  infers  from  the  perfects  vOtfl  and 
0?£*n.  The  perfects  are  prophetic.  The  question  :  Is  this 
man  a  vessel  despised  and  to  be  broken  (pWf  vas  fictile)  ?  is 
an  expression  of  sympathising  regret  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
for  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  king;  but  we  may  not  hence  con- 
clude that  .Kiemiah  regarded  him  as  better  than  his  father. 
The  prophet's  sympathy  for  his  fate  regarded  less  the  person 
of  the  unfortunate  king  than  it  did  the  fortunes  of  David's 
royal  seed,  in  that,  of  Jechoniah's  sons,  none  was  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  David  (ver.  30).  E\v.  has  excellently  paraphrased 
the  sense :  "  Although  there  is  many  a  sympathising  heart  in 
the  land  that  bitterly  laments  the  hard  fate  of  the  dear  young 
king,  who  along  with  his  infant  children  has  been  (1  will  be) 
dragged  away,  yet  it  is  God's  unchangeable  decree  that  neither 
he.  nor  any  of  his  sons  shall  ascend  the  throne  of  David." 
P-J,  not :  broken,  but :  that  shall  be  broken  (cf.  Ew.  §  335,  b). 
Wherefore  are  they — he  and  his  seed — cast  out?  At  his  acces- 
sion Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old,  not  eight,  as  by  an  error 
stands  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  see  on  2  Kings  xxiv.  8;  so  that  when 
taken  captive,  he  might  well  enough  have  children,  or  at  least  one 
son,  since  his  wives  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  captivity,  2  Kings  xxiv.  15.  That  the  sons  mentioned  in 
1  Chron.  iii.  16  and  17  were  born  to  him  in  exile,  cannot  be 
inferred  from  that  passage,  rightly  understood ,  see  on  that 
passage.   The  fact  that  no  sons  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
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the  carrying  captive  is  simply  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  still  infants. — Ver.  29.  The  land  is  to  take  the  king's  fate 
sore  to  heart.  The  triple  repetition  of  the  summons:  Land, 
gives  it  a  special  emphasis,  and  marks  the  following  sentence  as 
of  high  importance  ;  cf.  vii.  4,  Ezek.  xxi.  32,  Isa.  vi.  3.  Write 
him  down,  record  him  in  the  family  registers,  as  childless,  i.e. 
as  a  man  with  whom  his  race  becomes  extinct.  This  is  more 
definitely  intimated  in  the  parallel  member,  namely,  that  he 
will  not  have  the  fortune  to  have  any  of  his  posterity  sit  on  the 
throne  of  David.  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  his 
having  sons;  it  merely  implies  that  none  of  them  should  obtain 
the  throne.  VV"]}>  Big.  lit.  solitary,  forsaken.  Thus  a  man 
might  well  be  called  who  has  lost  his  children  by  death.  Ace. 
to  1  Chron.  iii.  10  f.,  Jechoniah  had  two  sons,  Zedekiah  and 
Assir,  of  whom  the  former  died  childless,  the  second  had  but 
one  daughter;  and  from  her  and  her  husband,  of  the  line  of 
Nathan,  was  born  Shealtiel,  who  also  died  childless;  seethe 
expos,  of  1  Chron.  iii.  16  f.  Jechoniah  was  followed  on  the 
throne  by  his  uncle  Mattaniah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  installed 
under  the  name  of  Zedekiah.  He  it  was  that  rose  in  insur- 
rection against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  was  taken  prisoner  while  in  flight ;  and  being  carried 
before  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  saw  his  sons  put  to  death 
before  his  eyes,  was  then  made  blind,  thrown  in  chains,  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Babylon,  2  Kings  xxv.  4  if. 

Chap,  xxiii.  1-8.  The  gathering  again  of  the  flock,  scattered 
by  the  evil  shepherds,  by  means  of  the  righteous  branch  from  the 
stock  of  David. — Ver.  1.  "  Woe  to  shepherds  that  destroy  and 
scatter  the  flock  of  my  pasturing  !  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  2.  There- 
fore thus  saith  Jahveh,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  the  shep- 
herds that  feed  my  people  :  Ye  have  scattered  my  flock,  and 
driven  them  away,  and  not  visited  them  ;  behold,  I  will  visit  on 
you  the  evil  of  your  doings,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  3.  And  I  will 
gather  the  remnant  of  my  flock  out  of  all  lands  whither  I  have 
driven  them,  and  bring  them  back  to  their  pasture,  that  they 
may  be  fruitful  and  increase ;  Ver.  4.  And  will  raise  up  over 
them  shepherds  that  shall  feed  them,  and  they  shall  fear  no 
more,  nor  be  dismayed,  nor  be  lacking,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  5. 
Behold,  days  come,  saith  Jahveh,  that  I  raise  up  unto  David  a 
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righteous  branch,  that  shall  reign  as  king,  and  deal  wisely,  and 
do  right  and  justice  in  the  land.  Ver.  6.  In  his  davs  Judah 
shall  have  welfare,  and  Israel  dwell  safely ;  and  this  is  his 
name  whereby  he  shall  be  called  :  Jahveh  our  Righteousness. 
Ver.  7.  Therefore,  behold,  days  come,  saith  Jahveh,  that  they 
shall  no  more  say  :  By  the  life  of  Jahveh  who  brought  up  the 
sons  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  Ver.  8.  But :  By  the 
life  of  Jahveh  who  brought  up  and  led  forth  the  seed  of  the 
house  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  towards  midnight,  and  out  of  all 
the  lands  whither  I  had  driven  them,  and  they  shall  dwell  in 
their  own  land." 

This  portion  is  the  conclusion  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
shepherds  of  Israel,  ch.  xxii.  In  vers.  1  and  2  what  has  been 
foretold  concerning  the  last  kings  of  Judah  is  condensed  into 
one  general  sentence,  so  as  thus  to  form  a  point  of  connection 
for  the  declaration  of  salvation  which  follows  at  ver.  3,  consist- 
ing in  the4  gathering  again  of  the  people,  neglected  and  scattered 
by  the  evil  shepherds,  by  means  of  the  righteous  branch  of  David. 
The  Lord  cries  woe  upon  the  shepherds.  E\p  without  article, 
because  the  matter  concerns  all  evil  shepherds,  and  is  not  applied 
till  ver«  2  to  the  evil  rulers  of  Judah.  Venema  rightly  says  : 
G  itcralc  <  toribus  malis  prasmittitur^  quod  mox  ad  pastures 

JudcB  applicator.  It  is  so  clear  from  the  context  as  to  have  been 
generally  admitted  by  recent  comin.,  that  by  shepherds  are  meant 
not  merely  the  false  prophets  and  priests,  nor  even  these  along 
with  the  kings  ;  cf.  on  iii.  15,  xxv.  34  ff.,  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  The 
flock  of  my  pasturing,  in  other  words,  the  flock  which  I  feed; 
for  IVJTID  Big.  both  the  feeding  (cf.  Hos.  xiii.  6)  and  the  place 
where  the  flock  feeds,  cf.  xxv.  36,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1.  Israel  is  called 
the  flock  of  Jahveh's  pasturing  inasmuch  as  He  exerts  a  special 
care  over  it.  The  flock  bad  shepherds,  the  ungodly  monarchs  on 
the  throne  of  David,  have  brought  to  ruin  and  scattered.  The 
scattering  is  in  ver.  2,  cf.  with  ver.  3,  called  a  driving  out  into  the 
lands  ;  but  the  u  destroying"  must  be  discovered  from  the  train 
of  thought,  for  the  clause  :  ye  have  not  visited  them  (ver.  2), 
intimates  merely  their  neglect  of  the  sheep  committed  to  their 
charge.  What  the  "  destroying"  more  especially  is,  we  may 
gather  from  the  conduct  of  Kino;  Jehoiakim,  described  in  xxii. 
13  ff. ;  it  consists  in  oppression,  violence,  and  the  shedding  of 
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innocent  blood  ;  cf.  Ezck.  xxxiv.  2,  3.  With  #b,  ver.  2,  is  made 
the  application  of  the  general  sentence,  ver.  1,  to  the  shepherds  of 
Israel.  Because  they  are  such  as  have  scattered,  driven  away, 
and  not  visited  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  therefore  He  will  punish 
in  them  the  wickedness  of  their  doings.     In  the  Dnx  Snips  fc6 

O  t  v    :  - : 

is  summed  up  all  that  the  rulers  have  omitted  to  do  for  the  flock 
committed  to  their  care  ;  cf.  the  specification  of  what  they  have 
not  done,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4.  It  was  their  duty,  as  Ven.  truly  says, 
to  see  ut  vera  religio,  pabulum  populi  spirituale,  rede  et  rite 
exercerelur.  Instead  of  this,  they  have,  by  introducing  idolatry, 
directly  encouraged  ungodliness,  and  the  immorality  which  flows 
therefrom.  Here  in  "  ye  have  not  visited  them"  we  have  the 
negative  moment  made  prominent,  so  that  in  ver.  3  may  follow 
what  the  Lord  will  do  for  His  scattered  flock.  Cf.  the  further 
expansion  of  this  promise  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  12  ff.  We  must  note 
"  I  have  driven  them,"  since  in  ver.  2  it  was  said  that  the  bad 
shepherds  had  driven  the  flock  away.  The  one  does  not  exclude 
the  other.  By  their  corrupting  the  people,  the  wicked  shepherds 
had  occasioned  the  driving  out ;  and  this  God  has  inflicted  on  the 
people  as  punishment.  But  the  people,  too,  had  their  share  in 
the  guilt  ;  but  to  this  attention  is  not  here  directed,  since  the 
question  deals  only  with  the  shepherds. — Ver.  4.  When  the 
Lord  shall  gather  His  people  out  of  the  dispersion,  then  will 
He  raise  up  shepherds  over  them  who  will  so  feed  them  that 
they  shall  no  longer  need  to  fear  or  to  be  dismayed  before 
enemies  who  might  be  strong  enough  to  subjugate,  slay,  and 
carry  them  captive.  The  figurative  expressions  are  founded  on 
the  idea  that  the  sheep,  when  they  are  neglected  by  the  shep- 
herds, are  torn  and  devoured  by  wild  beasts  ;  cf.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  8. 
They  shall  not  be  lacking ;  cf.  for  *Jj?M  with  this  force,  1  Sam. 
xxv.  7  ;  in  substance  =  not  be  lost.  ^1^&[  k?  is  chosen  with  a 
view  to  DfiK  cnipa  t&  (ver.  2)  :  because  the  shepherds  did  not 
take  charge  of  the  sheep,  therefore  the  sheep  are  scattered  and 
lost.  Hereafter  this  shall-  happen  no  more.  The  question  as 
to  how  this  promise  is  to  be  accomplished  is  answered  by  vers.  5 
and  6.  The  substance  of  these  verses  is  indeed  introduced  by 
the  phrase  :  behold,  days  come,  as  something  new  and  important, 
but  not  as  something  not  to  happen  till  after  the  things  foretold 
in  ver.  4.     According  to  Jeremiah's  usage  throughout,  that 
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phrase  does  not  indicate  any  progress  in  time  as  compared  with 
what  precedes,  but  draws  attention  to  the  weightiness  of  what 
is  to  be  announced.  There  is  also  a  suggestion  of  u  the  contrast 
between  the  hope  and  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  which 
does  not  itself  justify  that  hope.  However  gloomy  the  present 
is,  yet  there  is  a  time  coming"  (Hgstb.).  The  promise  :  I  make 
to  arise  (raise  up)  to  David  a  righteous  branch,  rests  upon  the 
promise,  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  1  Chron.  xvii.  12  :  I  raise  up  thy  seed 
after  thee,  which  shall  be  of  thy  sons — which  the  Lord  will 
hereafter  fulfil  to  David.  Graf  tries  to  show  by  many,  but  not 
tenable  arguments,  that  HttI  has  here  a  collective  force.  That 
he  is  wrong,  we  may  see  from  the  passages  Zech.  iii.  8  and  vi. 
12,  where  the  same  "  branch"  foretold  by  Jeremiah  is  called 
the  man  whose  name  is  niMJ  ;  and  even  without  this  we  may 
discover  the  same  from  the  context  of  the  present  passage,  both 
from  u  lie  shall  reign  as  king,"  and  still  more  from:  they  shall 
call  his  Dame  Jahveh  Tridkenu,  Neither  of  these  sayings  can 
be  spoken  of  a  series  of  kings.  Besides,  we  have  the  passages 
xxx.  (J  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23  f.,  xxxvii.  24,  where  the  servant  to 
be  raised  up  to  David  by  Jahveh  is  called  "  my  servant  David." 
Although  then  TOf  has  a  collective  force  when  it  means  a  plant 
of  the  lield,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  "  it  lias  always  a  col- 
lective  force"  in  its  transferred  spiritual  signification.  And  the 
passage,  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  promise  is  explained  by:  David 
shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Israel  (cf. 
xxxiii.  21),  does  not  prove  that  the  branch  of  David  is  a  collec- 
tive grouping  together  of  all  David's  future  posterity,  but  only 
that  this  one  branch  of  David  shall  possess  the  throne  for  ever, 
and  not,  like  mortal  men,  for  a  series  of  years  only ;  2  Sam.  vii. 
lti.  "-V  denotes  the  Messiah,  and  this  title  is  formed  from 
mrr  n?pv?  Isa.  iv.  2  (see  Del.  on  this  passage).  Nor  does  the 
mention  of  shepherds  in  the  plural,  ver.  4,  at  all  oppose  this. 
An  untenable  rendering  of  the  sense  is  :  first  I  will  raise  up 
unto  you  shepherds,  then  the  Messiah  ;  or :  better  shepherds, 
inprimis  unum,  Messiam  (Ch.  B.  Mich.).  The  two  promises 
are  not  so  to  be  joined.  First  we  have  the  raising  up  of  good 
shepherds,  in  contrast  to  the  evil  shepherds  that  have  destroyed 
the  people  ;  then  the  promise  is  further  explained  to  the  effect 
that  these  good  shepherds  shall  be  raised  up  to  David  in  the 
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"  righteous  branch,"  i.e.  in  the  promised  "  seed"  of  his  sons. 
The  good  shepherds  are  contrasted  with  the  evil  shepherds,  but 
are  then  summed  up  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  beincr 
comprised  therein.  The  relation  of  the  good  shepherds  to  the 
righteous  branch  is  not  so,  that  the  latter  is  the  most  pre-emi- 
nent of  the  former,  but  that  in  that  one  branch  of  David  the 
people  should  have  given  to  them  all  the  good  shepherds  needed 
for  their  deliverance.  The  Messiah  does  not  correspond  to  the 
series  of  David's  earthly  posterity  that  sit  upon  his  throne,  in 
that  He  too,  as  second  David,  will  also  have  a  long  series  of 
descendants  upon  His  throne ;  but  in  that  His  kingdom,  His 
dominion,  lasts  for  ever.  In  the  parallel  passage,  xxxiii.  15, 
where  the  contrast  to  the  evil  shepherds  is  omitted,  we  therefore 
hear  only  of  the  one  branch  of  David  ;  so  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.,  where 
only  the  one  good  shepherd,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  David, 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  evil  shepherds  (ver.  23).  Hence 
neither  must  we  seek  the  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Maccabees,  who  were  not  even  of  the  race  of 
David,  nor  understand,  as  Grot.,  Zerubbabel  to  be  the  righteous 
branch,  but  the  Messiah,  as  was  rightly  understood  by  the  Chald. 
He  is  P'^V  in  contrast  to  the  then  reigning  members  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  as  He  who  will  do  right  and  justice  in  His  realm  ; 
cf.  xxii.  15,  where  the  same  is  said  of  Josiah  as  contrasted  with 
his  ungodly  son  Jehoiakim.  S|?B  is  subjoined  to  ^D  to  bespeak 
His  rule  as  kingship  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Eegnabit 
rex,  i.e.  magnijice  rcgnabit,  ut  non  tantum  appareant  aliquce 
reliquice  pristince  dignitatis,  sed  ut  rex  fioreat  et  vigeat  et  ohtineat 
perfectionem,  qucilis  fait  sub  Davide  et  Salomone  ac  multo  prce- 
stantior  (Calv.).  ?*3B>n,  deal  prudently,  rule  wisely,  as  in  iii.  15, 
not :  be  fortunate,  prosperous.  Here  the  context  demands  the 
former  rendering,  the  only  one  justified  by  usage,  since  the 
doing  of  right  and  justice  is  mentioned  as  the  fruit  and  result 
of  the  b*3bn.  These  words,  too,  point  back  to  David,  of  wdiom 
it  is  in  2  Sam.  viii.  15  said,  that  he  as  king  did  right  and  justice 
to  all  his  people. — Ver.  6  exhibits  the  welfare  which  the 
"  biaich"  will,  by  His  wise  and  just  rule,  secure  for  the  people. 
Judah  shall  be  blessed  with  welfare  Q>W2),  and  Israel  dwell 
safely  ;  that  blessing  will  come  into  fulfilment  which  Moses  set 
before  the  people's  view  in  Deut;  xxxiii.  28  f.      rTW  as  the 
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totality  of  the  inhabitants  is  construed  as  feminine,  as  in  iii.  7, 
xiv.  2,  etc.  Israel  denotes  the  ten  tribes.  Under  the  just  sceptre 
of  the  Messiah,  all  Israel  will  reach  the  destiny  designed  for  it 
by  the  Lord,  will,  as  God's  people,  attain  to  full  dignity  and 
glory. 

This  is  the  name  by  which  they  shall  call  Him,  the  branch 
of  David  :  Jahveh  our  Righteousness.  The  suffix  in  ifcpi?1 
refers  to  i(  righteous  branch."  Instead  of  the  3  pers.  sing.  ^?\ 
with  the  sullix  i,  some  codd.  have  the  plur.  Mnj*.  This  some 
polemical  authors,  such  as  Kaim.,  Martini,  Galatin,  hold  to  be 
the  true  reading  :  and  they  affirmed  the  other  had  proceeded 
from  the  Jews,  with  the  design  of  explaining  away  the  deity  of 
the  Messiah.  The  Jews  translated,  they  said  :  This  is  the  name 
whereby  Jahveh  will  call  him:  Our  Righteousness;  which  is 
indeed  the  rendering  of  R.  Saad.  Gaon  apud  Aben  Ezra,  and 
of  Menasse  ben  Israel.  But  this  rendering  is  rejected  by  most 
Jewish  coinm.  as  being  at  variance  with  the  accents,  so  that 
the  impugned  reading  could  not  well  have  been  invented  by  the 
Jews  for  polemical  purposes.  tonR  is  attested  by  most  codd., 
and  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.,  so  that  the  sense  can  be  none 
other  than  :  they  will  call  the  righteous  branch  of  David 
u  Jahveh  our  Righteousness."  Most  comm.,  including  even 
Ilitz.,  admit  that  the  sullix  refers  to  HDV,  the  principal  person 
in  both  verses.  Only  Ew.,  Graf.,  and  Nag.  seek  to  refer  it  to 
Israel,  because  in  xxxiii.  16  the  same  name  is  given  to  Jeru- 
salem. But  the  passage  cited  does  not  prove  the  case.  To  call 
any  one  by  a  name  universally  denotes  in  the  prophetic  usage  : 
to  set  him  forth  as  that  which  the  name  expresses  ;  so  here  :  the 
branch  of  David  will  manifest  Himself  to  the  people  of  Israel 
as  Jahve  Tsidkenu.  This  name  is  variously  expounded.  The 
older  Christian  comm.  understand  that  the  Messiah  is  here  called 
Jehovah,  and  must  therefore  be  true  God,  and  that  He  is  called 
our  righteousness,  inasmuch  as  He  justifies  us  by  His  merit.1 

1  Thus  the  Vulg.  renders  :  Bominus  Justus  noster ;  and  even  Calv.  says  : 
Qnicunque  sine  contentione  et  amarulentia  judicant,  facile  vident,  idem  nomen 
compctere  in  Christum,  quatcnus  est  Deus,  sicuti  nomen  JiUi  Davidis  respectu 
humanas  naturae  ei  tribuitur.  —  Omnibus  aequis  et  moderatis  hoc  consjlabit, 
Christum  hie  insigniri  duplici  elogio,  ut  in  eo  nobis  commendet  propheta  tarn 
deitatis  gloriam.  quam  vcritatem  liumanse  naturae;  and  by  the  righteousness 
he  understands  justification  by  the  merits  of  Christ. 
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But  the  rabbinical  interpreters,  headed  by  the  Cliald.,  take  the 
name  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  a  sentence;  so  e.g.  Kimchi  : 
Isr  ■  I  '  ibit  Messiam  hoc  nomine,  quia  ejus  temporibus  Domini 
titia  nobis  firma^  jugis  ct  non  vecedet.  They  appeal  to  xxxiii. 
17  and  to  other  passages,  such  as  Ex.  xvii.  15,  where  Moses 
calls  the  altar  "  Jahveh  my  Banner,"  and  Gen.  xxxiii.  20, 
where  Jacob  gives  to  the  altar  built  by  him  the  name  El  elohe 
■  I  srael.  Hgstb.  has  rightly  pronounced  for  this  interpretation. 
The  passages  cited  show  how  in  such  names  an  entire  sentence 
is  conveyed.  "  Jahveh  my  Banner "  is  as  much  as  to  say  :  This 
altar  is  dedicated  to  Jahveh  my  banner,  or  to  the  Almighty, 
the  God  of  Israel.  So  all  names  compounded  of  Jahveh ;  e.g. 
Jehoshua  —  Jahveh  salvation,  brief  for:  he  to  whom  Jahveh 
vouchsafes  salvation.  So  Tsidkijahu  =  Jahveh' s  righteousness, 
for:  he  to  whom  Jahveh  deals  righteousness.  To  this  corre- 
sponds Jahveh  Tsidkenu:  he  by  whom  Jahveh  deals  right- 
eousness. We  are  bound  to  take  the  name  thus  by  the  parallel 
passage,  xxxiii.  16,  where  the  same  name  is  given  to  Jerusalem, 
to  convey  the  thought,  that  by  the  Messiah  the  Lord  will  make 
Jerusalem  the  city  of  righteousness,  will  give  His  righteousness 
to  it,  will  adorn  and  glorify  it  therewith. — EglJf  is  not  to  be 
referred,  as  it  is  by  the  ancient  Church  comm.,  to  justification 
through  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  With  this  we  have  not  here 
to  do,  but  with  personal  righteousness,  which  consists  in  de- 
liverance from  all  unrighteousness,  and  which  is  bound  up  with 
blessedness.  Actual  righteousness  has  indeed  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  for  its  foundation,  and  in  this  respect  justification 
is  not  to  be  wholly  excluded;  but  this  latter  is  here  subor- 
dinate to  actual  righteousness,  which  the  Messiah  secures  for 
Israel  by  the  righteousness  of  His  reign.  The  unrighteousness 
of  the  former  kings  has  brought  Israel  and  Judah  to  corruption 
and  ruin  ;  the  righteousness  of  the  branch  to  be  hereafter  raised 
up  to  David  will  remove  all  the  ruin  and  mischief  from  Judah, 
and  procure  for  them  the  righteousness  and  blessedness  which 
is  of  God. — "  What  Jeremiah,"  as  is  well  remarked  by  Hgstb., 
11  sums  up  in  the  name  Jehovah  Tsidkenu,  Ezekiel  expands  at 
length  in  the  parallel  xxxiv.  25-31 :  the  Lord  concludes  with 
them  a  covenant  of  peace ;  rich  blessings  fall  to  their  lot ;  He 
breaks  their  yoke,  frees  them  from  bondage ;  they  do  not  become 
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the  heathen's  pre}."  These  divine  blessings  are  also  to  he  con- 
ferred upon  the  people  by  means  of  the  righteous  branch.  What 
the  ancient  Church  comm.  found  in  the  name  was  true  as  to 
the  sul  .    For  as  no  man  is  perfectly  righteous,  so  no  mere 

earthly  king  can  impart  to  the  people  the  righteousness  of 
Jahveh  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  ;  only  He  who  is  endow  I 
with  the  righteousness  of  God.  In  so  far  the  Godhead  of  this 
King  is  contained  implicite  in  the  name;  only  we  must  not 
understand  that  he  that  bore  the  name  is  called  Jahveh.  Lut 
that  righteous]  ,  as  the  sum  of  all  blessing,  is  set  before 
the  people's  view,  wo  may  gather  from  the  context,  especially 
from  vers.  7  and  8,  whore  it  is  said  that  the  blessings  to  be 
conferred  will  outshine  all  former  manifestations  of  God's 
grace.  This  is  the  sense  of  both  verses,  which,  save  in  the 
matter  of  a  trifling  change  in  \  r,  8,  are  verbally  repeated 
from  xvi.  1  1  and  15,  where  they  have  already  been  expounded.1 

Chap,  xxiii.  9-40.   AGAINST   Tin:    FALSE   PROPHETS. — Next 
to   the    king-,    the   pseudo-prophets,  who  flattered    the   people's 

1  The  lA'X.  have  omitted  both  tin  ind  have  placed  them 

at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  after  ver.  10;  but  by  their  contents  they  do  not 
at  all  belong  to  that,  whereas  aft  rcry  much  in  place,  as 

even  Hitz.  admits.     Iii  the  text  of  the  I. XX.  handed  down,  rer.  6 
with  the  words:     I  \rate\  and  'IvvtZtx  may  be  said  to 

Op*TC  ""'"*    sud  i>  -  *r*t<  to  D'S"!:^  ver.  '.».     Hitz. 

and  (Jr.  therefore  infer  that  vers.  7  and  8  were  wanting  also  in  the  Heb. 
text  used  by  the  translator,  and  that  tiny  must  have  been  added  by  way  of 

supplement,  most  probably  from  another  MS.  This  inference  is  thought 
t<>  find  support  in  the  assumption  that,  because  the  Greek  IfSS.  have  no 
poiut   between  and   --j  nits    --.-Zytxi;,  therefore  the  Alexandrian 

translator  must  have  joined  these  words  together  so  as  to  make  one — mean- 
ing' atence.  A  thoroughly  uncritical  conclusion,  which  could  be 
defended  only  if  the  Alex,  translators  had  punctuated  their  Greek  text  as 
we  have  it  punctuated  in  our  printed  editions.  And  if  a  later  reader  of  the 
LXX.  had  added  the  verses  from  the  Hebrew  text,  then  he  would  certainly 
have  intercalated  them  at  the  spot  where  they  stood  in  the  original,  i.e. 
between  ver.  Gaud  ver.  9.  Their  displacement  to  a  position  after  ver.  40 
is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  in  chap.  xvi.  14  and  15  they  imme- 
diately follow  a  threatening  ;  and  is  manifestly  the  work  of  the  translator 
himself,  who  omitted  them  after  ver.  6,  understanding  them  as  of  threaten- 
ing import,  because  a  threatening  seemed  to  biin  to  be  out  of  place  after 
ver.  6. 
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carnal  longings,  have  done  most  to  contribute  to  the  fall  of  the 
realm.  Therefore  Jeremiah  passes  directly  from  his  discourse 
against  the  wicked  kings  to  rebuking  the  false  prophets;  and  if 

we  may  presume  from  the  main  substance,  the  latter  discourse 
belongs  to  the  same  time  as  the  former.      It  be<>'ins 

Vers.  9-15.  With  a  description  of  the  pernicious  practices  of 
these  persons* — Ver.  9.  u  Concerning  the  prophets.  Broken  is 
mine  heart  within  me;  all  my  bones  totter.  I  am  become  like 
a  drunken  man,  and  like  a  man  whom  wine  hath  overcome, 
because  of  Jahveh  and  because  of  His  holy  words.  Ver.  10. 
For  of  adulterers  the  land  is  full,  for  because  of  the  curse  the 
land  withereth,  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  dry  up;  and  their 
course  is  become  evil,  and  their  strength  not  right.  Ver.  11. 
For  both  prophet  and  priest  are  profane;  yea,  in  mine  house 
found  I  their  wickedness,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  12.  Therefore 
their  way  shall  be  to  them  as  slippery  places  in  darkness,  they 
shall  be  thrown  down  and  fall  therein;  for  I  bring  evil  upon 
them,  the  year  of  their  visitation,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  13.  In 
the  prophets  of  Samaria  saw  I  folly ;  they  prophesied  in  the 
name  of  Baal,  and  led  my  people  Israel  astray.  Ver.  14. 
But  in  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  saw  I  an  horrible  thing, 
committing  adultery  and  walking  in  falsehood,  and  they 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  that  none  returneth  from 
his  wickedness.  They  are  all  become  to  me  as  Sodom,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  as  Gomorrah.  Ver.  15.  Therefore  thus 
saith  Jahveh  of  hosts  concerning  the  prophets:  Behold,  I  feed 
them  with  wormwood,  and  give  them  to  drink  water  of  bitter- 
ness ;  for  from  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  is  profaneness  gone 
forth  over  all  the  land."' 

"Concerning  the  prophets"  is  the  heading,  as  in  xlvi.  2, 
xlviii.  1,  xlix.  1,  7,  23,  28  ;  and  corresponds  to  the  woe  uttered 
against  the  wicked  shepherds,  ver.  1.  It  refers  to  the  entire 
portion  vers.  9-40,  which  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  oracles 
concerning  the  kings,  chap.  xxi.  and  xxii.  It  might  indeed  be 
joined,  according  to  the  accents,  with  what  follows :  because  of 
the  prophets  is  my  heart  broken  ;  but  as  the  cause  of  Jeremiah's 
deep  agitation  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  second  half-verse  : 
because  of  Jahveh,  etc.,  it  is  not  likely  the  seer  would  in  one 
sentence  have  given  two  different  and  quite  separate  reasons. 
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The  brokenness  of  his  heart  denotes  the  profoundest  inward 
emotion  ;  yet  not  despondency  by  reason  of  sin  and  misery,  like 
"  a  broken  heart"  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  19,  li.  19,  etc.,  but  because  of 
God's  wrath  at  the  impious  lives  of  the  pseudo-prophets.  This 
has  overcome  him,  and  this  he  must  publish.  This  wrath  had 
broken  his  heart  and  seized  on  all  his  bones,  so  that  they 
nervelessly  tremble,  and  he  resembles  a  drunken  man  who  can  no 
longer  stand  firm  on  his  feet,  lie  feels  himself  inwardly  quite 
downcast ;  he  not  only  feels  the  horrors  of  the  judgment  that 
is  to  befall  the  false  prophets  and  corrupt  priests  who  lead  the 
people  astray,  but  knows  well  the  dreadful  sufferings  the  people 
I  )  will  have  to  endure.  The  verb  ^ni  occurs  only  twice  in  the 
Piel  besides  in  the  present  passage;  in  Gen.  i.  2,  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  in  the  I  inning  of  creation  brooded  over  the 
waters  of  the  earth,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  of  the  eagle  that  flut- 
ters  over  her  young, — in   Arabic  \_p^ j}  to  be  soft.    The  root 

meaning  of  the  word  is  doubtless  :  to  be  flaccid  ;  here  accord- 
ingly, to  totter,  to  sway  to  and  fro.  "Because  of  Jahveh  "  is 
more  fully  explained  by  il  1  m  cause  of  the  words  of  His  holiness," 
i.e.  the  words  which  God  as  holy  has  made  known  to  him 
regarding  the  unholy  ongoings  of  the  pseudo-prophets. — From 
ver.  10  onwards  come  the  sayingsof  God  which  have  so  terribly 
agitated  the  prophet.  The  land  is  full  of  adulterers.  Adultery 
in  the  literal  sense  is  mentioned  by  way  of  example,  as  a  reck- 
less transgression  of  God's  commands,  then  much  in  vogue, 
whereby  the  moral  foundations  of  the  kingdom  were  broken 
np.  In  ver.  14  the  prophets  are  said  to  commit  adultery  and 
walk  in  lying,  cf.  xxix.  23  and  v.  7.  By  reason  of  this  vice 
a  curse  lies  on  the  land,  under  which  it  is  withering  away. 
The  clause  u  for  because  of  the  curse,"  etc.,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  parenthesis  (Nag.),  but  as  co-ordinate  with  the  previous 
clause,  giving  the  second,  or  rather  the  chief  ground,  why  Jere- 
miah is  so  deeply  distressed.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  so  much 
the  prevailing  moral  corruption,  as  the  curse  lying  on  the  land 
because  of  the  moral  corruption  of  its  inhabitants.  n7N  is  not 
perjury  (Chald.,  Rashi,  Kimchi),  but  the  curse  wherewith  God 
punishes  the  transgression  of  His  covenant  laws,  cf.  xi.  3,  8, 
Deut.  xxviii.  15  ff.,  xxix.  19  ff.     The  words  are  modelled  after 
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Isa.  xxiv.  i  ti. ;  and  ft^H  is  not  the  population,  but  the  land  itself, 
which  suffers  under  God's  curse,  and  which  is  visited  with 
drought ;  cf.  xii.  4.  The  next  words  point  to  drought,  "tellp  niao 
as  in  ix.  9.  By  WW  the  further  description  of  the  people's 
depravity  is  attached  to  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  Their 
course  is  become  evil ;  their  running  or  racing,  i.e.  the  aim  and 
endeavour  of  the  ungodly.  The  suffix  on  this  word  Dnyno 
refers  not  to  u  adulterers,"  but  ad  sensum  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  Their  strength  is  not-right,  i.e.  they  are  strong, 
valiant  in  wrong;  cf.  ix.  2.  For — so  goes  ver.  11 — both  prophets 
and  priests,  who  should  lead  the  people  in  the  right  way,  are 
profane,  and  desecrate  by  their  wickedness  even  the  house  of 
God,  presumably  by  idolatry  ;  cf.  xxxii.  34.  There  is  no  reason 
for  thinking  here,  as  Hitz.  does,  of  adultery  practised  in  the 
temple. — Ver.  12.  For  this  the  Lord  will  punish  them.  Their 
way  shall  be  to  them  as  slippery  places  in  darkness.  This 
threatening  is  after  the  manner  of  Ps.  xxxv.  6,  where  TJKTI 
nippjppni  are  joined,  changed  by  Jeremiah  to  the  words  in  the 
text.  The  passage  cited  shows  that  we  may  not  separate  »*1^S2 
from  rnppi??n,  as  E\v.  does,  to  join  it  to  the  following  VHV. 
Their  way  shall  resemble  slippery  places  in  the  dark,  when  one 
may  readily  slip  and  fall.  Besides,  they  are  to  be  thrust,  pushed, 
so  that  they  must  fall  on  the  slippery  path  (WW  from  nrn  = 
nrn^Ps.  xxxv.  5;  "therein"  to  be  referred  to  "  their  way"). 
The  clause:  "for  I  bring  evil,"  etc.,  is  formed  after  xi.  23. — 
Ver.  13  f.  To  display  the  vileness  of  the  prophets,  these  are 
parallelized  with  the  prophets  of  Samaria.  The  latter  did 
foolishly  ('"yBfi,  prop,  of  that  which  is  unsalted,  insipid,  Job  vi.  6, 
hence  irrational,  i7isidsum),  since  they  prophesied,  being  inspired 
by  Baal  the  no-god,  and  by  such  prophesying  led  the  people 
into  error;  cf.  1  Kings  xviii.  19  ff.  Much  more  horrible  is  the 
conduct  of  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem,  who  commit  adultery, 
walk  in  lying,  and  strengthen  the  wicked  in  their  wickedness, 
not  merely  by  their  delusive  pretences  (cf.  ver.  17,  vi.  14,  xiv. 
13),  but  also  by  their  immoral  lives,  so  that  no  one  turns  from 
his  wickedness,  cf.  Ezek.  xiii.  22.  V&»  is  here  and  in  xxvii.  18, 
as  in  Ex.  xx.  20,  construed,  contrary  to  the  usage  everywhere 
else,  not  with  the  infin.,  but  with  the  verb.  fin.  As  the  prophets, 
instead  of  converting  the  wicked,  only  confirmed  them  in  their 
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sins,  therefore  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jiulah  or  Jerusalem  are 
become  as  corrupt  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  "They  all"  are 
not  the  prophets,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  or  Jerusalem  ;  and 
"  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  those  of  the  capital,  cf.  Dent,  xxxii. 
32,  Isa.  i.  10.  On  the  seducers  the  Lord  will  therefore  inflict 
punishment,  because  impiousness  has  gone  forth  from  them  over 
the  whole  land.  With  the  punishment  threatened  in  ver.  15, 
cf.  ix.  14. 

Vers.  16-22.  Warning  against  the  lying  prophecies  of  the 
prophets, — Ver.  1(J.  "  Thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts:  Hearken  not 
unto  the  words  of  the  prophets  that  prophesy  unto  you  !  They 
deceive  you  :  a  virion  of  their  heart  they  speak,  not  out  of  the 
mouth  of  .Jahveh.  Ver.  17.  They  Bay  still  unto  my  despisers: 
( Jahveh  hath  spoken:  Peace  shall  ye  have;1  and  unto  every 
cue  that  walketh  in  the  stubbornness  of  his  heart  they  say: 
'There  Bhall  no  evil  come  upon  yon/  Ver,  Is.  For  who  hath 
stood  in  Jahveh's  counsel,  that  he  might  have  seen  and  heard 
His  word  1  who  hath  marked  my  word  and  heard  it  I  Ver.  19. 
B  hold  a  tempest  from  .Jahveh.  fury  goeth  forth,  and  eddying 
whirlwind  shad  hurl  itself  upon  the  head  of  the  wicked.  Ver. 
20.  The  anger  of  God  shall  not  turn  till  He  have  done  and  till 
lie  have  performed  the  thoughts  of  His  heart.  At  the  end  of 
the  days  shall  ye  be  well  aware  of  this.  Ver.  21.  I  have  not 
sent  the  prophets,  yet  they  ran  :  1  have  not  spoken  to  them,  yet 
they  prophesied.  Ver.  22.  But  if  they  had  stood  in  my  conn-  I, 
they  would  publish  my  words  to  my  people  and  bring  them 
back  from  their  evil  way  and  from  the  evil  of  their  doing 

'Ihe  warning  against  these  prophets  is  founded  in  ver.  16  on 
the  fact  that  they  give  out  the  thoughts  of  their  own  hearts  to 
be  divine  revelation,  and  promise  peace  and  prosperity  to  all 
stiff-necked  sinners.  CTZ" D,  lit.  they  make  you  vain,  i.e.  make 
you  to  yield  yourselves  to  vain  delusion,  seduce  you  to  fal^e 
confidence.  This  thev  do  bv  their  speaking  visions,  i.e.  revela- 
tions  of  their  heart,  not  what  God  has  spoken,  revealed  to  them. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  ver.  17  tells  that  they  prophesy  con- 
tinued peace  or  well-being  to  the  despisers  of  God.  The  infin. 
abs.  "flES  after  the  verb.  fin.  intimates  the  duration  or  repetition 
of  the  thing.  TtlSV  12'sl  are  words  of  the  false  prophets,  with 
which  they  give  out  that  their  prophesy ings  are  God's  word. 
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Since  we  nowhere  else  find  sayings  of  Jahveh  introduced  by 
HUT  131,  but  usually  by  '*  IDK  n3?  the  LXX.  have  taken 
offence  at  that  formula,  and,  reading  "i^,  join  the  words  with 
^'s:'-  :  tow  airaOovjAevois  tov  \uyov  Kvpiov.  To  this  reading 
Hit/.,  and  (Jr.  give  the  preference  over  the  Masoretic;  but  they 
have  not  noticed  that  they  thus  get  an  unsuitable  sense.  For 
mrv  "Q^l  in  prophetic  language  never  denotes  the  Mosaic  law 
or  the  "moral  law"  (Hit/..),  but  the  word  of  God  published  by 
the  prophets.  By  their  view  of  u  word  of  Jahveh"  they  would 
hero  obtain  the  self-inconsistent  thought:  to  the  despisers  of 
divine  revelation  they  proclaim  as  revelation.  The  Masoretic 
reading  is  clearly  right ;  and  Jeremiah  chose  the  unusual 
introductorv  formula  to  distinguish  the  lan^uao-eof  the  pseudo- 
prophets  from  that  of  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord.  3  *^'n"73l 
is  prefixed  absolutely  :  and  as  concerning  every  one  that  walks 
.  .  .  they  say,  for :  and  to  every  one  .  .  .  they  say.  On  the 
"stubbornness  of  their  heart,"  see  on  iii.  17.  With  the  speech 
of  the  false  prophets,  cf.  xiv.  13  and  vi.  14. — In  ver.  18  a  more 
comprehensive  reason  is  given  to  show  that  these  prophets  are 
not  publishing  God's  decrees.  The  question  :  Who  hath  stood? 
has  negative  force  =  None  hath  stood.  By  this  Jeremiah  does 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  this  universally,  but  only  of  the 
false  prophets  (Ilitz.).  This  limitation  of  the  words  is  suggested 
by  the  context.  To  the  true  prophets  the  Lord  reveals  His  11D, 
Amos  iii.  7.  VDBh  KT1  are  not  to  be  taken  jussively  :  let  him 
see  and  hear  (Hitz.),  for  the  foregoing  interrogation  is  not  a 
conditional  clause  introducing  a  command.  The  imperfects 
with  1  are  clauses  of  consequence  or  design,  and  after  a  pre- 
ceding perfect  should  be  rendered  in  English  by  the  conditional 
of  the  pluperfect.  Seeing  the  word  of  God  refers  to  prophetic 
vision.  The  second  question  is  appended  without  at  all  convey- 
ing any  inference  from  wdiat  precedes  ;  and  in  it  the  second  verb 
(with  1.  consec.)  is  simply  a  strengthening  of  the  first:  who  hath 
hearkened  to  my  word  and  heard  it?  The  Masoretes  have  quite 
unnecessarily  changed  the  Chet.  131  into  ilM.  In  the  graphic 
representation  of  the  prophets,  the  transition  to  the  direct  speech 
of  God,  and  conversely,  is  no  unusual  thing.  The  change  of  V£-,v! 
into  S»B^,  unnecessary  and  even  improper  as  it  is,  is  preferred 
by  Graf  and  Nag.,  inasmuch  as  they  take  the  interrogative  'D 
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in  botli  clauses  in  the  sense  of  qwsquia  and  understand  the 
verse  thus :  Pie  who  lias  but  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
let  him  see  and  hear  His  word  (i.e.  he  must  see  and  hear  His 
word)  ;  and  he  that  hath  marked  my  word,  let  him  publish  it 
(i.e.  he  must  publish  it).  This  exposition  becomes  only  then 
necessary,  if  we  leave  the  context  out  of  view  and  regard  the 
question  as  being  to  the  effect  that  no  one  has  stood  in  God's 
counsel — which  Jeremiah  could  not  mean.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
change  of  the  text  necessary  for  carrying  it  through,  this  view 
does  not  even  give  a  suitable  sense.  If  the  clause:  He  that 
has  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  he  must  proclaim  His 
word,  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  demonstrative  force,  then 
the  principal  idea  must  be  supplied,  thus  namely:  "and  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  he  favourable  to  those  who  despise  it." 
In  ver.  19  Jeremiah  publishes  a  real  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
Bounds  very  differently  from  the  words  of  the  false  prophets. 
A  tempest  from  Jahveh  will  burst  over  the  heads  of  the 
evil-doers,  and  the  wrath  of  God  will  not  cease  until  it  has 
accomplished  the  divine  decree.  aA  tempest  from  Jahveh" 
lefined  by  "fury"  in  apposition  as  being  a  manifestation  of 
God's  wrath;  and  the  whole  first  clause  is  further  expanded  in 
the  second  part  of  the  verse.  The  tempest  from  .Jahveh  goes 
forth,  i.e.  breaks  out,  and  as  whirling  tornado  or  eddying 
whirlwind  bursts  over  the  head  of  the  wicked,  ^rp  is  to  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  H~~*:  ■  twist,  whirl,  cf.  2  Sam.  iii.  20. 
kk  The  thoughts  of  His  heart"  must  not  be  limited  to  what  God 
has  decreed  de  intertill  populi  (Calv.) ;  it  comprehends  God's 
whole  redemptive  plan  in  His  people's  regard — not  merely  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  also  the  purification 
of  the  people  by  means  of  judgments  and  the  final  glorification 
of  His  kingdom.  To  this  future  the  next  clause  points  :  at  the 
end  of  the  days  ye  shall  have  clear  knowledge  of  this.  "  The 
end  of  the  days"  is  not  merely  the  completion  of  the  period  in 
which  we  now  are  (Hitz.,  Gr.,  Nag.,  etc.),  but,  as  universally, 
the  end  of  the  times,  i.e.  the  Messianic  future,  the  last  period 
of  the  world's  history  which  opens  at  the  close  of  the  present 
aeon;  see  on  Gen.  xlix.  1,  Num.  xxiv.  14,  etc.  $21)7)  is 
strengthened  by  nrn ;  attain  to  insight,  come  to  clearer  know- 
ledge.— Ver.  21  f.  From  the  word  of  the  Lord  proclaimed  in 
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ver.  19  f.  it  appears  that  the  prophets  who  prophesy  peace  or 
well-being  to  the  d  rs  of  God  are  not  sent  and  inspired  by 

God.  It'  they  had  stood  in  the  counsel  of  God,  and  so  had 
truly  learnt  G  l's  word,  they  must  have  published  it  and  turned 
the  people  from  its  evil  way.  This  completely  proves  the 
statement  of  ver.  16,  that  the  preachers  of  peace  deceive  the 
people.     Then  follows — 

Vers.  23  32,  in  continuation,  an  intimation  that  God  knows 
and  will  punish  tin:  lying  practices  of  these  prophets. — Ver.  23. 
"  Am  I  thou  a  Go  I  near  at  hand,  saith  Jahveh,  and  not  a  God 
afar  off  \  Ver.  24.  Or  can  any  hide  himself  in  secret,  that  I 
cannot  see  him  1  saith  Jahveh.  Do  not  I  fill  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  !  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  25.  I  have  heard  what  the 
prophets  say,  that  prophesy  falsehood  in  my  name,  saying :  I 
have  dreamed,  I  have  dreamed.  Ver.  26.  How  lomr?  Have  they 
it  in  their  mind,  the  prophets  that  prophesy  falsehood  in  my 
name,  and  the  prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their  heart,  Ver.  27. 
Do  they  think  to  make  my  people  forget  my  name  by  their 
dreams  which  they  tell  one  to  the  other,  as  their  fathers  forgot 
my  name  by  Baal?  Ver.  28.  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream, 
let  him  tell  a  dream ;  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak 
mv  word  in  truth.  What  is  the  straw  to  the  corn  ?  saith  Jahveh. 
Ver.  29.  Is  not  thus  my  word — as  fire,  saith  Jahveh,  and  as  a 
hammer  that  dasheth  the  rock  in  pieces  ?  Ver.  30.  Therefore, 
behold,  I  am  against  the  prophets  that  steal  my  words  one  from 
the  other.  Ver.  31.  Behold,  I  am  against  the  prophets,  saith 
Jahveh,  that  take  their  tongues  and  say  :  God's  word.  Ver.  32. 
Behold,  I  am  against  the  prophets  that  prophesy  lying  dreams, 
saith  Jahveh,  and  tell  them,  and  lead  my  people  astray  with 
their  lies  and  their  boasting,  whom  yet  I  have  not  sent  nor 
commanded  them,  and  they  bring  no  good  to  this  people,  saith 
Jahveh:' 

The  force  of  the  question  :  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  not  afar  off? 
is  seen  from  what  follows.  Far  and  near  are  here  in  their 
local,  not  their  temporal  signification.  A  God  near  at  hand  is 
one  whose  domain  and  whose  knowledge  do  not  extend  far ;  a 
God  afar  off,  one  who  sees  and  works  into  the  far  distance.  The 
question,  which  has  an  affirmative  force,  is  explained  by  the 
statement  of  ver.  24  :  I  fill  heaven  and  earth.     Hitz.  insists  on 
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understanding  "  near  at  hand"  of  temporal  nearness,  after 
I  Kiit.  xxxii.  17  :  a  God  who  is  not  far  hence,  a  newly  appeared 
God  ;  and  he  supposes  that,  since  in  the  east,  from  of  old, 
knowledge  is  that  which  is  known  by  experience,  therefore  the 
greatness  of  one'-  knowledge  depends  on  one's  advancement  in 
years  (Job  xv.  7,  10,  xii.  12,  etc.);  and  God,  he  says,  is  the 
Ancient  of  days,  Dan.  vii.  'J.  But  this  line  of  thought  is 
wholly  foreign  to  the  present  passage.  It  is  not  wealth  of 
knowledge  as  the  result  of  long  life  or  old  age  that  God 
claims  for  Himself  in  ver.  24,  but  the  power  of  seeing  into  that 
which  is  hidden  so  that  none  can  conceal  himself  from  llun, 
or  omniscience.  The  design  with  which  God  here  dwells  on 
Jli-  omniscience  and  omnipresence  too  (cf.  1  Kings  viii.  27,  Isa. 
lxvi.  1)  is  shown  in  ver.  25.  The  false  prophets  went  so  far 
with  their  lying  predictions,  that  it  might  appear  as  if  God  did 
not  hear  or  see  their  words  and  deeds.  The  Lord  exposes  this 
delusion  by  calling  His  omniscience  to  mind  in  the  words:  I 
have  heard  how  they  prophesy  falsehood  in  my  name  and  Bay, 
I  have  dreamed,  i.e.  a  dream  sent  by  God,  have  had  a  revela- 
tion in  dreams,  whereas  according  to  ver.  26  the  dream  was 
the  deceit  of  their  heart — "spun  out  of  their  own  heart" 
(Hitz.).  Ver.  26  is  variously  interpreted.  Hitz.  supposes  that 
the  interrogative  n.  (in  B^n)  is  made  subordinate  in  the  clause, 
and  that  the  question  is  expressed  with  a  double  interrogative. 
He  translates  :  How  long  still  is  there  anything  left  in  the  heart 
of  the  prophets  !  as  much  as  to  say  :  how  long  have  thi  y 
materials  for  this  ]  But  there  is  a  total  want  of  illustrations  in 
point  for  this  subordination  and  doubling  of  the  interrogative  ; 
and  the  force  given  to  the  B*  is  quite  arbitrary,  since  we  should 
have  had  some  intimation  of  what  it  was  that  was  present  in 
their  hearts.  Even  then  the  repetition  of  the  interrogative 
particles  is  unexplained,  and  the  connecting  of  B*  with  a  parti- 
ciple, instead  of  with  the  infinitive  with  ^,  cannot  be  defended 
by  means  of  passages  where  7T\\j  is  joined  with  an  adjective 
and  the  idea  a  to  be  "  has  to  be  supplied.  L.  de  Dieu,  fol- 
lowed by  Seb.  Schmidt,  Ch.  13.  Mich.,  Ros.,  Maur.,  Umbr., 
Graf,  was  right  in  taking  "How  long"  by  itself  as  an  aposio- 
pesis  :  how  long,  sc.  shall  this  go  on  %  and  in  beginning  a  new 
question  with  B^n,  a  question  continued  and  completed  by  the 
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further  question  :  "Do  they  think,"  etc.,  ver.  27.  Is  it  in  the 
heart  of  the  prophets,  i.e.  have  the  prophets  a  mind  to  prophesy 
falsehood?  do  they  mean  to  make  men  forget  my  name? 
\  linst  holding  ver.  27  as  a  resumption  of  the  question  there  is 
no  well-founded  objection.  Nag.  affirms  that  after  M^nn  we 
must  in  that  case  have  here  on  as  recapitulation  of  the  subject ; 
but  that  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  subject's  beimx  con- 
tained in  the  immediately  preceding  words.  The  conjecture 
propounded  by  N  g.,  to  change  B^n  into  Bfan  :  how  long  still  is 
the  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  prophets?  needs  no  refutation.  To 
make  to  forget  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  :  so  to  banish  the  Lord, 
as  -  vn  in  His  government  and  works,  from  the  people's  heart, 
that  lie  is  no  longer  feared  and  honoured.  By  their  dreams 
which  they  relate  one  to  the  other,  i.e.  not  one  prophet  to  the 
other,  but  the  prophet  to  his  fellow-man  amongst  the  people. 
,;'ZZ,  because  of  the  Baal,  whom  their  fathers  made  their  god, 
cf.  Judg.  iii.  7,  1  Sam.  xii.  9  f. — These  lies  the  prophets  ought 
to  cca<e.  Ver.  28.  Each  is  to  speak  what  he  has,  what  is  given 
him.  He  that  has  a  dream  is  to  tell  the  dream,  and  he  that 
has  God's  word  should  tell  it.  Dream  as  opposed  to  word  of 
the  Lord  is  an  ordinary  dream,  the  fiction  of  one's  own  heart ; 
not  a  dream-revelation  given  by  God,  which  the  pseudo-prophets 
represented  their  dreams  to  be.  These  dreams  are  as  different 
from  God's  word  as  straw  is  from  corn.  This  clause  is  sup- 
ported, ver.  29,  by  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  God's  word. 
It  is  thus  (rib),  namely,  as  fire  and  as  a  hammer  that  smashes  the 
rock-.  Tiic  sense  of  these  words  is  not  this  :  the  word  of  God 
is  strong  enough  by  itself,  needs  no  human  addition,  or  :  it  will 
burn  as  fire  the  straw  of  the  man's  word  mixed  with  it.  There 
is  here  no  question  of  the  mixing  of  God's  word  with  man's 
word.  The  false  prophets  did  not  mingle  the  two,  but  gave  out 
their  man's  word  for  God's.  Nor,  by  laying  stress  on  the  in- 
dwelling power  of  the  word  of  God,  does  Jeremiah  merely  give 
his  hearers  a  characteristic  by  which  they  may  distinguish 
genuine  prophecy  ;  he  seeks  besides  to  make  them  know  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  which  lie  proclaims  will  make  an  end  of 
the  lying  prophets'  work.  Thus  understood,  ver.  29  forms  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  threatenings  uttered  in  vers.  30-32  against 
the  lying  prophets.     The  comparison  to  fire  does  not  refer  to 
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the  reflex  influence  which  the  word  exerts  on  the  speaker,  so  as 
that  we  should  with  Rashi  and  Eos.  cf.  xx.  9  ;  the  fire  comes 
before  us  as  that  which  consumes  all  man's  work  that  will  not 
stand  the  test ;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  12  ff.  The  comparison  to  a 
hammer  which  smashes  the  rock  sho^s  the  power  of  God, 
which  overcomes  all  that  is  earthly,  even  what  is  firmest  and 
hardest;  cf.  Heb.  iv.  12.  Its  effect  and  accomplishment  no- 
thing can  hinder. — Vers.  30-32.  Threatening  of  punishment. 
|2;>  does  not  connect  with  ver.  29,  hut  with  the  main  idea  of  the 
previous  verses,  the  conduct  of  the  false  prophets  there  ex- 
posed. ?V  *MHj  behold,  I  will  he  against  them,  will  come  upon 
them  as  an  enemy;  cf.  Bzek.  v.  8.  The  practice  of  these  prophets 
is  characterized  in  three  ways,  vet  without  marking  out  three 
classes  of  unworthy  nun.  One  habit  of  theirs  is  that  of  steal- 
ing the  word  of  God  one  from  another.  Not  inspired  of  God 
themselves,  they  tried  to  appropriate  words  of  God  from  other 
prophets  in  order  to  give  their  own  utterances  the  character  of 
divine  oracles.  Another  is:  they  take  their  tongues  and  say, 
Go  Ts  word,  i.r.  they  use  their  tongues  to  speak  pretended  words 
from  God.  The  verb  ?--Nr  occurs  only  here  ;  elsewhere  only 
the  participle  ^^*,  and  that  almost  always  joined  with  rrirp  in 
the  Big.  effatum  Domini;  here  without  it,  but  in  the  same  sense. 
The  root  meaning  of  DN;  is  disputed.  Connected  etymologically 
with  DiU,  ."%:n,  it  doubtlessly  denotes  originally,  that  which  is 
whispered,  Jahveh's  secret  confidential  communication;  but  it 
is  constantly  used,  not  for  the  word  of  God  as  silently  inspired 
by  God,  but  as  softly  uttered  by  the  prophet.  The  meaning  is 
not:  their  prophesying  is  ''mere  wagging  of  the  tongue,  talk 
according  to  their  own  caprice"  (Graf);  but:  they  give  out 
their  sayings  for  God's,  whereas  God  speaks  neither  to  nor  by 
them.  Finally,  their  third  way  of  doing  consists  in  feigning 
revelations  by  means  of  dreams,  which  are  but  deceptive  dreams. 
At  this  point  the  discourse  falls  back  on  the  description  in 
ver.  26.  The  words  "  and  lead  my  people  astray"  refer  to  all 
their  three  ways  of  acting  before  characterized,  rwns  is  their 
boasting  of  revelations  from  God.     Then  comes 

Vers.  33-40.  A  rebuke  of  their  mockery  at  Jeremialis  threat- 
ening predictions. — Ver.  33.  "  And  when  this  people,  or  the 
prophet,  or  a  priest  ask  thee,  saying  :  What  is  the  burden  of 
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Jahveh?  then  say  to  them:  What  the  burden  is— now  I  will 
cast  you  off,  saith  Jahveh.      Ver.  34.  And   the   prophet,  the 

priest,  and  the  people  that  shall  say  :  burden  of  Jahveh,  on 
that  man  will  I  visit  it  and  on  his  house.  Ver.  35.  Thus  shall 
ye  say  each  to  the  other,  and  each  to  his  brother  :  What  hath 
Jahveh  answered,  and  what  hath  Jahveh  spoken?  Ver.  36. 
lint  burden  of  Jahveh  shall  ye  mention  no  more,  for  a  burden 
to  every  one  shall  his  own  word  be;  and  ye  wrest  the  words  of 
the  living  God  Jahveh  of  hosts,  our  God.  Ver.  37.  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  to  the  prophet  :  What  hath  Jahveh  answered 
thee,  and  what  hath  He  spoken?  Ver.  38.  But  if  ye  say: 
burden  of  Jahveh,  therefore  thus  saith  Jahveh  :  Because  ye  say 
this  word  :  burden  of  Jahveh,  and  yet  I  have  sent  unto  you,  say- 
ing, Ye  shall  not  say  :  burden  of  Jahveh  ;  Ver.  39.  Therefore, 
behold,  I  will  utterly  forget  you,  and  cast  away  from  my  face 
voii  and  this  city  that  I  gave  vou  and  your  fathers,  Ver.  40. 
And  will  lay  upon  you  everlasting  reproach,  and  everlasting, 
never-to-be-forgotten  disgrace." 

The  word  K!PD,  from  RiW,  lift  up,  bear,  sig.  burden,  and,  like 
the  phrase :  lift  up  the  voice,  means  a  saying  of  weighty  or 
dread  import.  The  word  has  the  latter  sig.  in  the  headings  to 
the  prophecies  of  threatening  character  ;  see  on  Nah.  i.  1,  where 
this  mean  in  «x  of  the  word  in  the  headings  is  asserted,  and  the 
widespread  opinion  that  it  means  effatum  is  refuted.  Jeremiah's 
adversaries  —  as  appears  from  these  verses — used  the  word 
u  burden  "  of  his  prophetic  sayings  by  way  of  mockery,  mean- 
ing burdensome  prophecies,  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
prophet's  speeches,  by  them  regarded  as  offensive.  Thus  if  the 
people,  or  a  prophet,  or  a  priest  ask  :  What  is  the  burden  of 
Jahveh,  i.e.  how  runs  it,  or  what  does  it  contain  ?  he  is  to 
answer  :  The  Lord  saith  :  I  will  cast  you  off,  i.e.  disburden  my- 
self of  you,  as  it  were — the  idea  of  "  burden  "  being  kept  up  in 
the  answer  to  the  question.  The  article  on  the  word  prophet  is 
used  to  show  that  the  word  is  used  generally  of  the  class  of 
prophets  at  large.  The  DN  in  the  answering  clause  is  nota 
accu?.,  the  following  phrase  being  designedly  repeated  from 
the  question  ;  and  hence  the  unusual  combination  nftViX.  The 
sense  is :  as  regards  the  question  what  the  burden  is,  I  will 
cast  you  away.     There  is  no  reason  to  alter  the  text  to  fit  the 
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LXX.  translation  :  v/jL€l<;  eVre  to  \i]fifia,  or  Vulg.  :  vos  estis 
onus,  as  Cappell.,  J.  D.  Mich.,  Hitz.,  Gr.,  etc.,  do.  The  LXX. 
rendering  is  based,  not  on  another  reading,  but  on  another  divi- 
sion of  the  words,  viz.  R&DT1  DDK. — In  ver.  34  the  meaning  of 
this  answer  is  more  fully  explained.  On  every  one  that  uses 
the  word  M  burden"'  in  this  sneering  way  God  will  avenge  the 
sneer,  and  not  only  on  his  person,  but  on  his  house,  his  family 
as  well.  In  ver.  35  they  are  told  how  they  are  to  speak  of 
prophecy.  Ver.  36.  They  are  no  longer  to  make  use  of  the 
phrase  "  burden  of  Jahveh,"  "for  the  burden  shall  his  word 
be  to  each  one,"  i.e.  the  word  "  burden  "  will  be  to  each  who 
uses  it  a  burden  that  crushes  him  down.  "And  ye  wrest,'' 
etc..  is  part  of  the  reason  for  what  is  said:  and  ye  have  =  for 
\  have  wrested  the  words  of  the  living  God.  The  clause  is 
properly  a  corollary  which  tells  what  happens  when  they  use 
the  forbidden  word. — V  >.  in  case  they,  in  spite  of  the 

prohibition,  \  in  the  use  of  the  forbidden  word,  i.e.  do  not 

their  mockery  of  God's  word,  then   the  punishment  set 
forth   in  \  certainly  to  come  on  them.      In  the  threat 

Ni":  zr~s  '.""J1;  there  is  a  manifestly  designed  word-play  on  Kfeto. 
LX  \..  Vulg.,  Syr.  have  therefore  rendered  as  if  from  K&M  Wjm 

i>  Xa/ifiavw,  ego  tollam  vos  portans.  One 
cod,  gives  nj:.  and  Ew.,  Hit/.,  Graf,  Nag.,  etc.,  hold  this  read- 
ing to  be  right;  but  hardly  with  justice.  The  Cliald.  has 
expressed  the  reading  of  the  text  in  its  w-~  -  [toTF  ^"j?*  et 
inguam  vo*  relinquendo.  And  the  form  WW  is  explained 
only  by  reading  WW  '"'J':);  not  by  KfcB,  for  this  verb  keeps  its 
S  everywhere,  save  with  the  one  exception  of  **SW,  Ps.  xxxii.  1, 
formed  after  the  parallel  **D2,  The  assertion  that  the  reading 
in  the  text  gives  no  good  sense  is  unfounded.  I  will  utterly 
forget  you  is  much  more  in  keeping  than  :  I  will  utterly  lilt 
you  up,  carry  you  forth. — With  ver.  40,  cf.  xx.  11. 

Chap.  xxiv.  The  two  fig  BASKETS — an  emblem  of  the 
future  of  Judah's  people. — Ver.  1.  "  Jahveh  caused  me  to  see, 
and  behold  two  baskets  of  figs  set  before  the  temple  of  Jahveh, 
after  Nebuchadrezzar  had  carried  captive  Jechoniah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  and  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  the 
work-people  and  the  smiths  from  Jerusalem,  and  had  brought 
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thorn  to  Babylon.  Ver,  2.  One  basket  had  very  good  figs  like  the 
early  figs,  the  other  basket  very  bad  figs,  which  could  not  be  eaten 
for  badness.  Ver.  3.  And  Jahveh  said  to  me:  What  seestthon, 
Jeremiah  1  ami  I  said:  Figs;  the  good  figs  are  very  good,  and  the 
bad  figs  very  bad,  which  cannot  be  eaten  for  badness.  Ver.  4. 
Then  came  the  word  of, Jahveh  unto  me,  sayin^  :  Ver.  5.  Thus 
saith  Jahveh,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Like  these  {rood  fiors,  s0  wj]i  T 

'  Co? 

look  on  the  captives  of  Judah,  whom  I  have  sent  out  of  this 
place  into  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  for  good  ;  Ver.  6.  And  I 
will  set  mine  eye  upon  them  for  good,  and  will  bring  them  back 
again  to  this  land,  and  build  them  and  not  pull  down,  and  plant 
them  and  not  pluck  up.  Ver.  7.  And  I  give  them  an  heart  to 
know  me,  that  I  am  Jahveh  ;  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and 
I  will  be  their  God  :  for  they  will  return  unto  me  with  their 
whole  heart.  Ver.  8.  And  as  the  bad  figs,  which  cannot  be 
eaten  for  badness,  yea  thus  saith  Jahveh,  so  will  I  make 
Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah,  and  his  princes  and  the  residue  of 
Jerusalem,  them  that  are  left  remaining  in  this  land  and  them 
that  dwell  in  Egypt.  Ver.  9.  I  give  them  up  for  ill-usage,  for 
trouble  to  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  for  a  reproach  and  a  by- 
word, for  a  taunt  and  for  a  curse  in  all  the  places  whither  I 
shall  drive  them.  Ver.  10.  And  I  send  among  them  the  sword, 
the  famine,  and  the  plague,  till  they  be  consumed  from  off  the 
land  that  I  gave  to  them  and  to  their  fathers." 

This  vision  resembles  in  form  and  substance  that  in  Amos 
viii.  1-3.  The  words :  Jahveh  caused  me  to  see^  point  to  an 
inward  event,  a  seeing  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the 
body.  The  time  is,  ver.  1,  precisely  given  :  after  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  carried  to  Babylon  King  Jechoniah,  with  the  princes 
and  a  part  of  the  people  ;  apparently  soon  after  this  deporta- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  king  set  up 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Judah.  Cf.  2  Kings  xxiv.  14-17. — 
The  Lord  caused  the  prophet  to  see  in  spirit  two  baskets  of 
figs  (C\sn^n,  from  Htt,  equivalent  to  "Wi,  ver.  2),  D^JftD  (from  ir) 
in  the  place  appointed  therefor  (*Wto)  before  the  temple.  We 
are  not  to  regard  these  figs  as  an  offering  brought  to  Jahveh 
(Graf)  ;  and  so  neither  are  we  to  think  here  of  the  place  where 
first-fruits  or  tithes  were  offered  to  the  Lord,  Ex.  xxiii.  19  f., 
Deut.  xxvi.  2.     The  two  baskets  of  fl^s  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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first-fruits.  They  symbolize  the  people,  those  who  appear  before 
the  Lord  their  God,  namely,  before  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  ;  where  the  Lord  desired  to  appear  to,  to  meet  with 
His  people  (W3,  Ex.  xxix.  42  f.),  so  as  to  sanctify  it  by  His 
glory,  Ex.  xxix.  43.  D^O  therefore  means:  placed  in  the 
spot  appointed  by  the  Lord  for  His  meeting  with  Israel.— 
\  r.  2.  "The  one  basket  very  good  figs"  is  short  for:  the 
basket  was  quite  full  of  ver.  cf.  Friedr.  W.  M. 

Philippi,  on  Hit  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Status  constr.  in 
Hebreio  (1871),  p.  93.  The  comparison  to  early  figs  serves 
simply  to  heighten  the  idea  of  very  good;  for  the  first  figs, 
those  ripened  at  the  end  of  dune,  before  the  fruit  season  in 
August,  were  highly  p  lainties.     Cf.  ba.  xxviii.  4,  Hos. 

jx.  10.— Ver.  3.  Th  tion  :  what  seest  thou?  serves  merely 

to  give  the  object  Been  greater  prominence,  and  does  not  imply 
the  possibilitj  ing  wrong  (Nag.)-— Ver.  1  n.  The  int 

pretation  of  the  symbol.  Ver.  5.  Like  the  good  figs,  the  Lord 
will  look  on  the  captives  in  Chaldea  for  good  ("  for  good" 
belongs  to  the  verb  "look  on  them").  The  point  of  resem- 
ls  :  as  one  looks  with  pleasure  on  good  figs,  takes  them 
and  keeps  them,  so  will  1  •  my  favour  on  Judah's  cap- 

tives. Looking  on  them  for  good  is  explained,  ver.  6:  the 
Lord  will  set  His  eye  on  them,  bring  them  back  into  their  land 
and  build  them  up  again.  With  "build  them,"  etc.,  cf.  L  10. 
The  building  and  planting  of  the  captives  is  not  to  consist 
solely  in  the  :  tion  of  their  former  civil  well-being,  but  will 

be  a  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  people.     God  will  give  them 
a  heart  to  know  Him  as  their  God,  so  that  they  may  be  in 
truth  His  people,  and  He  their  God.     "  For  they  will  return," 
not :  when  they  return  (Ew.,  Hitz.).     The  turning  to  the  Lord 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  condition  of  their  receiving  favour, 
because  God  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know  Him;  it  is  the 
working  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  put  in  their  hearts.  And 
this  is  adduced  to  certify  the  idea  that  they  will  then  be  really 
the  Lord's  people.— Vers.  8-10.  And  as  one  deals  with  the  bad 
uneatable  fins,  i.e.  throws  them  away,  so  will  the  Lord  deliver 
up   to   ignominious  ruin   Zedekiah  with  his   princes  and  the 
remainder  of  the  people,  both  those  still  staying  in  the  land  and 
those  living  in  Egypt.     This,  the  fate  awaiting  them,  is  more 
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fully  described  in  vers.  9  and  10.  In  ver.  8  the  "yea,  thus 
saith,"   is  inserted  into  the  sentence  by  way  of  repetition  of 

the  "thus  saith,"  ver.  5.  pN  [3  is  resumed  and  expanded  by 
DWW  in  ver.  9.  The  "princes"  are  Zedekiah's  courtiers. 
Those  in  Egypt  are  they  who  during  the  war  had  fled  thither 
to  hide  themselves  from  judgment.  From  the  beginning  of 
ver.  9  to  F?sn  is  verbally  the  same  as  xv.  4,  save  that  njri  is 
added  to  make  more  marked  the  contrast  to  Hlto^  ver.  5 — the 
evil,  namely,  that  is  done  to  them.  Hitz.,  Ew.j  Umbr.,  Gr., 
following  the  LXX.,  delete  this  word,  but  without  due  cause. 
The  further  description  of  the  ill-usage  in  "  f or  a  reproach," 
etc.,  is  based  on  Deut.  xxviii.  37  ;  and  is  intensified  by  the 
addition  of  u  and  for  an  object  of  cursing,"  to  show  that  in  their 
case  the  curse  there  recorded  will  be  fulfilled.  From  the  last 
words,  according  to  which  disgrace  will  light  on  them  in  all  the 
lands  they  are  driven  into,  it  appears  that  captivity  will  fall  to 
the  lot  of  such  as  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  land.  But  cap- 
tivity involves  new  hostile  invasions,  and  a  repeated  siege  and 
capture  of  Jerusalem  ;  during  which  many  will  perish  by 
sword,  famine,  and  plague.  Thus  and  by  deportation  they 
shall  be  utterly  rooted  out  of  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Cf. 
xxix.  17  ff.,  where  Jeremiah  repeats  the  main  idea  of  this 
threatening. 

Chap.  xxv.   The  Judgment  on  Judali  and  all  Nations. 

The  prediction  of  this  chapter  is  introduced  by  a<full  heading, 
which  details  with  sufficient  precision  the  time  of  its  composi- 
tion. Ver.  1.  "  The  word  that  came  (befell)  to  (by  for  f>«) 
Jeremiah  concerning  the  whole  people  of  Judah,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  that  is, 
the  first  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of  Babylon ;  Ver.  2. 
Which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake  to  the  whole  people  of 
Judah  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  saying." — All 
the  discourses  of  Jeremiah  delivered  before  this  time  contain 
either  no  dates  at  all,  or  only  very  general  ones,  such  as  iii.  6  : 
In  the  days  of  Josiah,  or :  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  (xxvi.  1).  And  it  is  only  some  of  those  of  the  fol- 
lowing period  that  are  so  completely  dated,  as  xxviii.  1,  xxxii.  1, 
xxxvi.  1,  xxxix.  1,  etc.     The  present  heading  is  in  this  further 
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respect  peculiar,  that  besides  the  year  of  the  king  of  Judah's 
reign,  we  are  also  told  that  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  This  is 
suggested  by  the  contents  of  this  prediction,  in  which  the  people 
are  told  of  the  near  approach  of  the  judgment  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  to  execute  on  Judah  and  on  all  the  surrounding 
nations  far  and  near,  until  after  seventy  years  judgment  fall  on 
Babylon  itself.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  accordingly 
a  notable  turning-point  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  is  called 
the  first  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  because  then, 
at  the  command  of  his  old  and  decrepit  father  Nabopolassar, 
N  buchadnezzar  had  undertaken  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Pharaoh  Necho  of  Egypt,  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  At  Carchemish  ho  defeated  Necho  (xlvi.  2),  and 
in  the  same  year  he  came  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Egyptians  to 
Judah,  took  Jerusalem,  and  mad''  King  Jehoiakim  tributary. 
With  the  first  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  >.•:.  in  606  B.O.,  begins  the  seventy 
rs1  Babylonian  bondage  or  exile  of  Judah,  foretold  by  Jere- 
miah in  wr.  11  of  the  present  chapter.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
then  only  commander  of  his  father's  armies;  but  he  is  here, 
and  in  '2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  Dan.  i.  1,  called  king  of  Babylon, 
because,  equipped  with  kingly  authority,  he  dictated  to  the  .Jews, 
anl  treated  them  as  if  he  had  been  really  king.  Not  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Farther 
Asia,  did  his  father  Nabopolassar  die  ;  whereupon  he  hastened 
to  Babylon  to  mount  the  throne  ;  see  on  Dan.  i.  1  and  1  Kings 
xxiv.  1. — In  ver.  2  it  is  again  specified  that  Jeremiah  spoke  the 
word  of  that  Lord  that  came  to  him  to  the  whole  people  and  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  pv  for  ^X  again).  There  is 
no  cogent  reason  for  doubting,  as  Graf  does,  the  correctness  of 
these  dates.  Chap,  xxxvi.  5  tells  us  that  Jeremiah  in  the  same 
year  caused  Baruch  to  write  down  the  prophecies  he  had 
hitherto  delivered,  in  order  to  read  them  to  the  people  assembled 
in  the  temple,  and  this  because  he  himself  was  imprisoned  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  at  the  time  of  receiving  this 
prophecy  he  was  prevented  from  going  into  the  temple.  The 
occurrence  of  chap,  xxxvi.  falls  in  any  case  into  a  later  time  of 
Jehoiakim's  fourth  year  than  the  present  chapter.  Ew.,  too, 
finds  it  very  probable  that  the  discourse  of  this  chapter  was,  in 
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Bdbshtnce  at  least,  publicly  delivered.     The  contents  of  it  tell 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  view. 

It  fulls  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  vers.  3-11,  the  people 
of  Judali  are  told  that  he  (Jeremiah)  has  for  twenty-three  years 
long  unceasingly  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  people 
with  a  view  to  their  repentance,  without  Judah's  having  paid 
any  heed  to  his  sayings,  or  to  the  exhortations  of  the  other 
prophets,  so  that  now  all  the  kings  of  the  north,  headed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  will  come  against  Judah  and  the  surrounding 
nations,  will  plunder  everything,  and  make  these  lands  tributary 
to  the  kin^  0f  Babylon  ;  and  then,  vers.  12-14,  that  after  seventy 
years  judgment  will  come  on  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land. 
In  the  second  part,  vers.  15-29,  Jeremiah  receives  the  cup  of 
the  Lord's  wrath,  to  give  it  to  all  the  people  to  drink,  beginning 
with  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  proceeding  to  the 
Egyptians  and  the  nationalities  in  the  west  and  east  as  far  as 
Elam  and  Media,  and  concluding  with  the  king  of  Babylon. 
Then  in  the  third  part,  vers.  30-38,  judgment  to  come  upon  all 
peoples  is  set  forth  in  plain  statement. — The  first  part  of  this 
discourse  would  have  failed  of  its  effect  if  Jeremiah  had  only 
composed  it  in  writing,  and  had  not  delivered  it  publicly  before 
the  people,  in  its  main  substance  at  least.  And  the  two  other 
parts  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  first,  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  from  it.  The  judgment  made  to  pass  on  Judah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  judgment  which 
is  to  pass  on  one  nation  after  another,  until  it  culminates  in 
judgment  upon  the  whole  world.  As  to  the  import  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Babylonian  exile,  cf.  the  remm.  in  the  Comm.  on 
Daniel,  Introd.  §  2.  The  announcement  of  the  judgment,  whose 
beginning  was  now  at  hand,  was  of  the  highest  importance  for 
Judah.  Even  the  proclamations  concerning  the  other  peoples 
were  designed  to  take  effect  in  the  first  instance  on  the  covenant 
people,  that  so  they  might  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  their  God 
as  the  Lord  of  the  whole  world  and  as  the  Kuler  of  all  the 
peoples,  who  by  judgment  is  preparing  the  way  for  and  ad- 
vancing the  salvation  of  the  whole  world.  The  ungodly  were, 
by  the  warning  of  what  was  to  come  on  all  flesh,  to  be  terrified 
out  of  their  security  and  led  to  turn  to  God ;  while  by  a  know- 
ledge beforehand  of  the  coming  affliction  and  the  time  it  was 
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appointed  to  endure,  the  God-fearing  would  be  strengthened 
with  confidence  in  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Lord,  so  that 
they  might  bear  calamity  with  patience  and  self-devotion  as  a 
chastisement  necessary  to  their  well-being,  without  taking  false 
views  of  God's  covenant  promises  or  being  overwhelmed  by 
their  distresses. 

\  ers.  3-11.    Hi-  '>/  years'  Chaldtan  bondage  of  Judah 

and  the  j  Y   r.  3,   u  From  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah, 

son  of  Anion  king  of  Judah,  unto  this  day,  these  three  and 
twenty  years,  came  the  word  of  Jahveh  to  me,  and  I  spake  to 
you,  from  early  morn  onwards  speaking,  but  ye  hearkened  not. 
.  4.  And  Jahveh  sent  to  you  all  His  servants,  the  prophets, 
from  early  morning  on  sending  them,  but  ye  hearkened  not, 
and  inclined  not  your  ear  to  hear.  Ver.  5.  They  said  :  Turn 
ye  now  each  from  his  evil  way  and  from  the  evil  of  v<»nr  doings, 
so  shall  ye  abide  in  the  land  which  Jahveh  hath  given  to  your 
fathers  from  everlasting  (lasting.     Ver.  6.  And  no  not 

after  other  gods,  to  them  and  to  worship  them,  that  ve 

provoke  me  not  with  the  work  of  your  hands,  and  that  I  do  you 
no  evil.  Ver.  7.  But  ye  hearkened  not  to  me,  to  provoke  me 
by  the  work  of  your  hands,  to  your  own  hurt.  Ver.  8.  There- 
fore thus  hath  said  Jahveh  of  hosts  :  Because  ye  have  not 
heard  my  words  Vi  r.  9.  Behold,  I  send  and  take  all  the  families 
of  the  north,  saith  « Jahveh,  and  to  Nebuchadrezzar  my  servant 
(I  send),  and  bring  them  upon  this  land,  and  upon  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  upon  all  these  peoples  round  about,  and  ban  them, 
and  make  them  an  astonishment  and  a  derision  and  everlasting 
desolations,  Ver.  10.  And  destroy  from  among  them  the  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of  the 
mill  and  the  light  of  the  lamp.  Ver.  11.  And  this  land  shall 
become  a  desert,  a  desolation,  and  these  peoples  shall  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon  seventy  years." 

The  very  beginning  of  this  discourse  points  to  the  great  crisis 
in  the  fortunes  of  Judah.  Jeremiah  recalls  into  the  memory 
of  the  people  not  merely  the  whole  time  of  his  own  labours 
hitherto,  but  also  the  labours  of  many  other  prophets,  who,  like 
himself,  have  unremittingly  preached  repentance  to  the  people, 
called  on  them  to  forsake  idolatry  and  their  evil  ways,  and 
to  return  to  the  God  of  their  fathers — but  in  vain  (vers.  3-7). 
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The  23  years,  from  the  13th  of  Josiah  till  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim, 
are  thus  made  up  :  19  yean  of  Josiah  and  4  years  of  Jehoiakim, 
including  the  3  months'  reign  of  Jehoahaz.  The  form  MBfa 
might  he  an  Aramaism  ;  hut  it  is  more  probably  a  clerical  error, 
since  we  haw  D3S>n  everywhere  else ;  cf.  ver.  4,  vii.  13,  xxxv.  14, 
etc.,  and  Olsh.  Gramm.  §  191, g.  For  syntactical  reasons  it  can- 
not be  1st  pera,  I  .  as  llitz.  thinks  it  is.  On  the  significance 
of  this  in/in.  abs.  sec  on  vii.  13.  As  to  the  thought  of  ver.  4 
cf,  vii.  2 5  f.  and  xi.  7  ft.  "HMO  introduces  the  contents  of  the 
discourses  of  Jeremiah  and  the  other  prophets,  though  formally 
it  is  connected  with  Iwl,  ver.  4.  As  to  the  fact,  cf.  xxxv.  15. 
*:-"!,  so  shall  ye  dwell,  cf.  vii.  7.— With  ver.  6  cf.  vii.  6,  i.  16, 
etc.  (JHR,  imperf,  Hiph.  from  yjn).  *^DJDn  cannot  be  the 
reading  of  its  CI  ft.,  for  the  3d  person  will  not  do.  The  i  seems 
to  have  found  its  way  in  by  an  error  in  writing  and  the  Keri 
to  be  the  proper  reading,  since  |£D?  is  construed  with  the  infini- 
tive.— Ver.  8.  For  this  obstinate  resistance  the  Lord  will  cause 
the  nations  of  the  north,  under  Nebuchadrezzar's  leadership,  to 
come  and  lay  Judah  waste.  "  All  the  families  of  the  north" 
points  back  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north, 
i.  14.  -U:  7X1  cannot  be  joined  with  "  and  take,"  but  must 
depend  from  ipti  in  such  a  way  that  that  verb  is  again  re- 
peated in  thought.  Ew.  proposes  to  read  HK1  according  to  some 
codd.,  especially  as  Syr.,  Chald.,  Vulg.  have  rendered  by  an 
accusative.  Against  this  Graf  has  justly  objected,  that  then 
Nebuchadnezzar  would  be  merely  mentioned  by  the  way  as  in 
addition  to  the  various  races,  whereas  it  is  he  that  brings  these 
races  and  is  the  instrument  of  destruction  in  God's  hand. 
Ew.'s  reading  is  therefore  to  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  No 
valid  reason  appears  for  pronouncing  the  wrords  :  and  to  Nebu- 
chadrezzar .  .  .  my  servant,  to  be  a  later  interpolation  (Hitz., 
Gr.)  because  they  are  not  in  the  LXX.  There  is  prominence 
given  to  Nebuchadnezzar  by  the  very  change  of  the  construc- 
tion, another  "  send"  requiring  to  be  repeated  before  "  to  Nebu- 
chadrezzar." God  calls  Nebuchadnezzar  His  servant,  as  the 
executor  of  His  will  on  Judah,  cf.  xxvii.  6  and  xliii.  10.  The 
"  them"  in  "  and  bring  them  "  refers  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  races  of  the  north.  "  This  land"  is  Judah,  the  n*ftn  being 
SeiKTiKws ;  so  too  the  corresponding  nbxr\}  "  all  these  peoples 
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round  about ;"  so  that  we  need  have  no  doubt  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  demonstrative.  The  peoples  meant  are  those  round 
about  Judah,  that  are  specified  in  vers.  19-25.  tTflEnnrij  used 
frequently  in  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  Canaanites,  is  used  by  Jeremiah,  besides  here,  only  in  the 
prophecy  against  Babylon,  1.  21,  26,  li.  3.  With  njntj&l  mdb 
cf.  xix.  8,  xviii.  16  ;  the  words  cannot  be  used  of  the  peoples, 
but  of  the  countries,  which  have  been  comprehended  in  the 
mention  of  the  peoples.  With  "  everlasting  desolations,"  cf. 
xlix.  13,  Isa.  lviii.  12,  lxi.  4.— With  ver.  10  cf.  xvi.  9,  vii.  34. 
But  here  the  thought  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  :  the  sound 
of  the  mill  and  the  light  of  the  lamp.  Not  merely  every  sound  of 
joy  fulness  shall  vanish,  but  even  every  sign  of  life,  such  as  could 
make  known  the  presence  of  inhabitants. — Ver.  11.  The  land 
of  Judah  shall  he  made  waste  and  desolate,  and  these  peoples 
shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  for  seventy  years.  The  time  indi- 
cated appertains  to  both  clauses.  "This  land*'  is  not,  with  Nag., 
to  be  referred  to  the  countries  inhabited  by  all  the  peoples  men- 
tioned in  ver.  9,  but,  as  in  ver.  '.♦.  to  be  understood  of  the  land 
of  Judah  :    and  M  all  th<  pies"  are  those  who  dwelt  around 

Judah*  The  meaning  is  unquestionably,  that  Judah  and  the 
countries  of  the  adjoining  peoples  shall  lie  waste,  and  that 
Judah  and  these  peoples  shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  but 
the  thought  is  so  distributed  amongst  the  parallel  members  of 
the  .  that  the  desolation  is  predicated  of  Judah  only,  the 

serving  only  of  the  peoples — it  being  necessary  to  complete  each 
of  the  parallel  menihers  from  the  other. 

The  term  of  seventy  years  mentioned  is  not  a  so-called  round 
number,  but  a  chronologically  exact  prediction  of  the  duration 
of  Chaldean  supremacy  over  Judah.  So  the  number  is  under- 
stood in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  22  ;  so  too  by  the  prophet  Daniel, 
when,  Dan.  ix.  2,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Median  king  Darius, 
he  took  note  of  the  seventy  years  which  God,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  would  accomplish  for  the  desolation  of 
Jerusalem.  The  seventy  years  may  be  reckoned  chronologically. 
From  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  i.e.  606  B.C.,  till  the  1st  year 
of  the  sole  supremacy  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon,  i.e.  536  B.C.,  gives 
a  period  of  70  years.'  This  number  is  arrived  at  by  means  of 
the  dates  given  by  profane  authors  as  well  as  those  of  the  his- 
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torians  of  Scripture,  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  43  years  his 
son  Evil-Merodach  2  years,  Neriglissor  4  years,  Labrosoarchad 
(according  to  Berosus)  9  months,  and  Naboned  17  years 
(43-J-2  +  4  +  17  years  and  9  mouths  are  66  years  and  9  months). 
Add  to  this  1  year,— that  namely  which  elapsed  between  the  time 
when  Jerusalem  was  first  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
death  of  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar's  accession, — add 
further  the  2  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede  (see  on 
Dan.  vi.  1),  and  we  have  69|  years.  With  this  the  biblical 
accounts  also  agree.  Of  Jehoiakim's  reign  these  give  7  years 
(from  his  4th  till  his  11th  year),  for  Jehoiachin's  3  months,  for 
the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  in  Babylon  until  the  accession  of 
Evil-Merodach  37  years  (see  2  Kings  xxv.  27,  according  to  which 
Evil-Merodach,  when  he  became  king,  set  Jehoiachin  at  liberty 
on  the  27th  day  of  the  12th  month,  in  the  37th  year  after  he 
had  been  carried  away).  Thus,  till  the  beginning  of  Evil- 
Merodach's  reign,  we  would  have  44  years  and  3  months  to 
reckon,  thence  till  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire  23  years 
and  9  months,  and  2  years  of  Darius  the  Mede,  i.e.  in  all  70 
years  complete. — But  although  this  number  corresponds  so 
exactly  with  history,  it  is  less  its  arithmetical  value  that  is  of 
account  in  Jeremiah  ;  it  is  rather  its  symbolical  significance  as 
the  number  of  perfection  for  God's  works.  This  significance 
lies  in  the  contrast  of  seven,  as  the  characteristic  number  for 
works  of  God,  with  ten,  the  number  that  marks  earthly  com- 
pleteness ;  and  hereby  prophecy  makes  good  its  distinguishing 
character  as  contrasted  with  soothsaying,  or  the  prediction  of 
contingent  matters.  The  symbolical  value  of  the  number  comes 
clearly  out  in  the  following  verses,  where  the  fall  of  Babylon  is 
announced  to  come  in  seventy  years,  although  it  took  place  two 
years  earlier. 

Vers.  12-14.  The  overthrow  of  the  king  of  Babylon' s  sovereignty. 
— Ver.  12.  "But  when  seventy  years  are  accomplished,  I  will 
visit  their  iniquity  upon  the  king  of  Babylon  and  upon  that 
people,  saith  Jahveh,  and  upon  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
will  make  it  everlasting  desolations.  Ver.  13.  And  I  bring 
upon  that  land  all  my  words  which  I  have  spoken  concerning  it, 
all  that  is  written  in  this  book,  that  Jeremiah  hath  prophesied 
concerning  all  peoples.     Ver.  14.  For  of  them  also  shall  many 
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nations  and  great  kings  serve  themselves,  and  I  will  requite 
them  according  to  their  doing  and  according  to  the  work  of 

t>  o  o 

their  hands." 

The  punishment  or  visitation  of  its  iniquity  upon  Babylon 
was  executed  when  the  city  was  taken,  after  a  long  and  difficult 
siege,  by  the  allied  Medes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus'  command. 
This  was  in  B.C.  538,  just  68  years  after  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  first  time.  From  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon  the  sovereignty  passed  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians;  so  that  the  dominion  of  Babylon  over  Judah  and  the 
surrounding  nations,  taken  exactly,  lasted  68  years,  for  which 
the  symbolically  significant  number  70  is  used.  The  Masoretes 
have  changed  the  ('Int.  'fifOn  into  ^HfcOn  (A'm),  because  the 
latter  is  the  usual  form  and  is  that  which  alone  elsewhere  occurs 
in  Jeremiah,  cf.  hi.  11,  xxxvi.  31,  xlix.  36  f. ;  whereas  in  ver.  9 
they  have  pointed  D^Jltol,  because  this  form  is  found  in  I 
lvi.  7,  Bzek.  x.wiv.  13,  and  Neh.  i.  {.). — The  second  half  of  the 
13th  verse,  from  ''all  that  is  written"  onwards,  was  not,  of 
course,  spoken  by  Jeremiah  to  the  people,  but  was  first  added 
to  explain  "all  my  words,"  etc.,  when  his  prophecies  were 
written  down  and  published.  Ver.  14.  The  perfect  V"l2y  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  prophetic  present.  3  'TO,  impose  labour, 
servitude  on  one,  cf.  xxii.  13,  Le,  reduce  one  to  servitude.  CD 
Hon  is  an  emphatic  repetition  of  the  pronoun  D3,  cf.  Gesen. 
§  121,  3.  Upon  them,  too  (the  Chaldeans),  shall  many  peoples 
and  great  kings  impose  service,  i.e.  they  shall  make  the  Chal- 
deans bondsmen,  reduce  them  to  subjection.  With  "I  will 
requite  them,"  cf.  1.  29,  li.  2\,  where  this  idea  is  repeatedly 
expressed.1 

1  Vers.  117/— 14  are  pronounced  by  Hitz.,  E\v.,  Graf  to  be  spurious  and 
interpolated  ;  but  Hitz.  excepts  the  second  half  of  ver.  14,  and  proposes  to 
set  it  immediately  after  the  first  half  of  ver.  11.  Their  main  aigument  is 
the  dogmatic  prejudice,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  Jeremiah 
could  not  have  foretold  the  fall  of  Babylon  after  seventy  years'  domination. 
The  years  foretold,  says  Hitz.,  M  would  coincide  by  all  but  two  years,  or,  if 
Darius  the  Mede  be  a  historical  person,  perhaps  quite  entirely.  Such  cor- 
respondence between  history  and  prophecy  would  be  a  surprising  accident, 
or  else  Jeremiah  must  have  known  beforehand  the  number  of  years  during 
which  the  subjection  to  Babylon  would  last."  Now  the  seventy  years  of 
Babylon's  sovereignty  are  mentioned  again  in  xxix.  10,  where  Jeremiah 
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Vers.  15-29.  The  cup  of  God's  fury.— Yew  15.  "For  thus 
hath  Jahveh,  the  (Joel  of  Israel,  said  to  me:  Take  this  cup  of 
the  wine  of  fury  at  my  hand,  and  give  it  to  drink  to  all  the 
peoples  to  whom  I  send  thee,  Ver.  16.  That  they  may  drink, 
and  reel,  and  be  mad,  because  of  the  sword  that  I  send  amongst 
them.  Ver.  17.  And  I  took  the  cup  at  the  hand  of  Jahveh, 
and  made  all  the  peoples  drink  it  to  whom  Jahveh  had  sent  me  : 
Ver.  18.  .Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  her  kings, 
her  princes,  to  make  them  a  desolation  and  an  astonishment, 
an  hissing  and  a  curse,  as  it  is  this  day ;  Ver.  19.  Pharaoh  the 

promise?  the  exiles  that  after  seventy  years  they  shall  return  to  their  native 
land,  and  no  doubt  is  thrown  by  the  above-mentioned  critics  on  this  state- 
ment ;  but  there  the  seventy  years  are  said  to  be  a  so-called  round  number, 
because  that  prophecy  was  composed  nine  years  later  than  the  present  one. 
Bat  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  comra.  have  remarked  that  the  utterance 
of  xxix.  10:  "when  ;i>  for  Babylon  seventy  years  are  accomplished,  will  I 
visit  you,"  points  directly  back  to  the  prophecy  before  us  (xxv.),  and  so  gives 
a  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  our  11th  verse.  And  thus  at  the  same 
time  the  assertion  is  disposed  of,  that  in  xxix.  10  the  years  given  are  a  round 
number  ;  for  it  is  not  there  said  that  seventy  years  will  be  accomplished  from 
the  time  of  that  letter  addressed  by  the  prophet  to  those  in  Babylon,  but  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  seventy  years  is  assumed  as  known  already  from  the 
present  twenty-fifth  chap.  —  The  other  arguments  brought  forward  by 
Hitz.  against  the  genuineness  of  the  verse  have  already  been  pronounced 
inconclusive  by  Nag.  Nevertheless  Nag.  himself  asserts  the  spuriousness, 
not  indeed  of  ver.  11&  (the  seventy  years'  duration  of  Judah's  Babylonian 
bondage),  but  of  vers.  12-14,  and  on  the  following  grounds: — 1.  Although 
in  ver.  11,  and  below  in  ver.  26,  it  is  indicated  that  Babylon  itself  will  not 
be  left  untouched  by  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  yet  (he  says)  it  is  incredible 
that  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  prophet  could  have  spoken  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon  in  such  a  full  and  emphatic  manner  as  is  the  case  in  vers. 
12-14.  But  no  obvious  reason  can  be  discovered  why  this  should  be 
incredible.  For  though  in  ver.  26  Jeremiah  makes  use  of  the  name  Sheshach 
for  Babylon,  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  at  that  moment  he  desired  to 
speak  of  it  only  in  a  disguised  manner.  In  the  statement  that  the  Jews 
should  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years,  it  was  surely  clearly  enough 
implied  that  after  the  seventy  years  Babylon's  sovereignty  should  come  to 
an  end.  Still  less  had  Jeremiah  occasion  to  fear  that  the  announcement 
of  the  fall  of  Babylon  after  seventy  years  would  confirm  the  Jews  in  their 
defiant  determination  not  to  be  tributary  to  Babylon.  The  prophets  of  the 
Lord  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  regulated  in  their  prophesyings  by 
such  reasons  of  human  expediency. — 2.  Of  more  weight  are  his  other  two 
arguments.  Vers.  12  and  13  presume  the  existence  of  the  prophecy  against 
Babylon,  chap.  1.  and  li.,  which  was  not  composed  till  the  fourth  year  of 
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king  of  Egypt,  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes,  and  all  his 
people ;  Ver.  20.  And  all  the  mixed  races  and  all  the  kings 
of  the  land  of  Uz,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
Aslikelon,  Gaza,  Ekron,  and  the  remnant  of  Ashdod;  Ver.  21. 
Edom,  and  Moab,  and  the  sons  of  Amnion  ;  Ver.  22.  All  the 
kings  of  Tyre,  all  the  kings  of  Sidon,  and  the  kings  of  the 
islands  beyond  the  sea;  Ver.  23.  Dedan,  and  Tenia,  and  Buz, 
and  all  with  the  corners  of  their  hair  polled  ;  Ver.  24.  And  all 
the  kinizs  of  Arabia,  and  all  the  kinrrs  of  the  mixed  races  that 
dwell  in  the  wilderness;  Ver.  25.  All  the  kings  of  Zimri,  and 
all  the  kings  of  Elam,  and  all  the  kings  of  Media;  Ver.  26. 

I  kiah  :  and  tlio  second  half  of  ver.  13  presumes  the  existence  of  the 
other  prophecies  against  the  nations,  and  that  too  as  a  ~\zd.     And  although 

the-         •  Dumber  of  th       prophecies  are  older  than  the  time  of  the  battle 

1  !archemish,  yi  t  we  may  si  e  (.-ays  Nag.)  from  the  relation  of  apposition 

in  which  the  second  half  of  ?er.  13  stands  to  the  first,  that  here  that  >'</-//<  r 

•i>t  tin  is  meant  in  which  the  prophecy  against  Babylon  was 

already  contained.     But  from  all  this  nothing  further  follows  than  that  the 

Is:  "all  that  is  written  in  this  book  and  that  Jeremiah  prophesii  1 

ast  the  peoples,"  w<  ntl  red  tniah  in  the  fourth  year  of 

iakim,  hut  ware  first  appended  at  the  editing  <>f  the  prophecies  or  the 

writing   <»f   them   down    in   the   ho  k   which    has   come  down   to  us.     The 

demonstrative  —   loes  bj  that  he  who  wrote  it  regarded 

the  pn  chap.   xxv..   as   belonging   to   the  S/ih<r 

against  the  peoples,  or  that  the  prophecies  against  the  peoples  must  hare 

1   in   immediate   connection  with   chap.   xxv.     It   only  shows  that  the 

prophecies  against  the  peoples  too  i  d  in  the  book  which  coutai 

chap.  xxv.     Again,  it  is  true  that  the  first  half  of  ver.  1 1  occurs  again 

somewhat  lit,  rally  in  xxvii.  7;  but   we  do  not  at  all  see  in  this  reliable 

evidence  that  Jeremiah  could  not  have  written  ver.  1  1.     Nag.  founds  this 

conclusion  mainly  on  the  allegation  that  the  per/.  H2V  is   wrong,   whereas 

in  xxvii.  7  it  is  joined  regularly  by  1  consee.  to  the  indication  of  time  which 

edes.     But  the  perfect  is  here  to  be  regarded  as  the  prophetic  present, 

marking  the  future  as  already  accomplished  in  the  divine  counsel ;  just  as  in 

xxvii.    6    the   categorical  *nro  represents  as  accomplished  that  which  in 

reality  yet  awaited  its  fulfilment.  Accordingly  we  regard  none  of  these 
arguments  as  conclusive.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Alexandrian 
translators  have  rendered  vers.  12  and  13,  and  have  made  the  last  clause  of 
ver.  13  the  heading  to  the  oracles  against  the  peoples,  furnishes  an  unex- 
ceptionable testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  all  three  verses.  Nor  is  this 
testimony  weakened  by  the  omission  in  that  translation  of  ver.  14  ;  for  this 
verse  could  not  but  be  omitted  when  the  last  clause  of  ver.  13  had  been  taken 
as  a  heading,  since  the  contents  of  ver.  14  were  incompatible  with  that  view. 
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And  all  the  kings  of  the  north,  near  and  far,  one  with  another 
ami  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  which  are  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth;  and  the  king  of  Sheshach  shall  drink  after  them. 
Ver.  27.  And  say  to  them:  Thus  hath  Jahveh,  the  God  of 
Israel,  said:  Drink  and  be  drunken,  and  spue,  and  fall  and 
rise  not  up  again,  because  of  the  sword  which  I  send  among 
you.  Ver.  28.  And  if  it  be  that  they  refuse  to  take  the  cup 
out  of  thine  hand  to  drink,  then  say  to  them  :  Thus  hath  Jahveh 
of  hosts  said  :  Drink  ye  shall.  Ver.  29.  For,  behold,  on  the 
city  upon  which  my  name  is  named  I  begin  to  bring  evil,  and 
ye  think  to  go  unpunished?  Ye  shall  not  go  unpunished;  for 
I  call  the  sword  against  all  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  saith 
Jahveh  of  hosts." 

To  illustrate  more  fully  the  threatening  against  Judah  and 
all  peoples,  ver.  (.)  ff.,  the  judgment  the  Lord  is  about  to  execute 
on  all  the  world  is  set  forth  under  the  similitude  of  a  flagon 
filled  with  wrath,  which  the  prophet  is  to  hand  to  all  the  kings 
and  peoples,  one  after  another,  and  which  he  does  give  them 
to  drink.  The  symbolical  action  imposed  upon  the  prophet 
and,  ace.  to  ver.  17,  performed  by  him,  serves  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  threatening,  and  is  therefore  introduced  by  *? ;  of  which 
Graf  erroneously  affirms  that  it  conveys  a  meaning  only  when 
vers.  116-14  are  omitted.  Giving  the  peoples  to  drink  of  the 
cup  of  wrath  is  a  figure  not  uncommon  with  the  prophets  for 
divine  chastisements  to  be  inflicted  ;  cf.  xlix.  12,  li.  7,  Isa.  li.  17, 
22,  Ezek.  xxiii.  31  ff.,  Hab.  ii.  15,  Ps.  lx.  5,  lxxv.  9,  etc.  The 
cup  of  wine  which  is  wrath  (fury).  ^Dnn  is  an  explanatory 
apposition  to  "  wine."  The  wine  with  which  the  cup  is  filled 
is  the  wrath  of  God.  riNin  belongs  to  Di3,  which  is  fern.,  cf. 
Ezek.  xxiii.  32,  34,  Lam.  iv.  21,  whereas  irrix  belongs  to  the 
wine  which  is  wrath.  In  ver.  16,  where  the  purpose  with 
which  the  cup  of  wrath  is  to  be  presented  is  given,  figure  is 
exchanged  for  fact :  they  shall  reel  and  become  mad  because 
of  the  sword  which  the  Lord  sends  amidst  them.  To  reel, 
sway  to  and  fro,  like  drunken  men.  &nnn,  demean  oneself 
insanely,  be  mad.  The  sword  as  a  weapon  of  war  stands  often 
for  war,  and  the  thought  is :  war  with  its  horrors  will  stupefy 
the  peoples,  so  that  they  perish  helpless  and  powerless. — Ver.  17. 
This  duty  imposed  by  the  Lord  Jeremiah  performs;  he  takes' 
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the  cnp  and  makes  all  peoples  drink  it.  Here  the  question  has 
been  suggested,  how  Jeremiah  performed  this  commission : 
whether  he  made  journeys  to  the  various  kings  and  peoples,  or, 
as  J.  D.  Mich,  thought,  gave  the  cup  to  ambassadors,  who 
were  perhaps  then  in  Jerusalem.  This  question  is  the  result 
of  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  case.  The  prophet  does 
not  receive  from  God  a  flagon  filled  with  wine  which  he  is  to 
give,  as  a  symbol  of  divine  wrath,  to  the  kings  and  peoples ; 
he  receives  a  cup  filled  with  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  to 
intoxicate  those  that  drink  of  it.  As  the  wrath  of  God  is  no 
essence  that  may  be  drunk  by  the  bodily  act,  so  manifestly  the 
cup  is  no  material  cup,  and  the  drinking  of  it  no  act  of  the 
outer,  physical  reality.  The  whole  action  is  accordingly  only 
emblematical  of  a  real  work  of  God  wrought  on  kin<rs  and 
peoples,  and  is  performed  by  Jeremiah  when  he  announces 
what  he  is  commanded.  And  the  announcement  he  accom- 
plished not  by  travelling  to  each  of  the  nations  named,  but  by 
declaring  to  the  king  and  his  princes  in  Jerusalem  the  divine 
decree  of  judgment. 

The  enumeration  begins  with  Judah,  vcr.  18,  on  which  first 
judgment  is  to  come.  Along  with  it  are  named  Jerusalem,  the 
capital,  and  the  other  cities,  and  then  the  kings  and  princes; 
whereas  in  what  follows,  for  the  most  part  only  the  kings,  or, 
alternating  with  them,  the  peoples,  are  mentioned,  to  show  that 
kings  and  peoples  alike  must  fall  before  the  coming  judgment. 
The  plural  "  kings  of  Judah"  is  used  as  in  xix.  3.  The 
consequence  of  the  judgment:  to  make  them  a  desolation,  etc., 
runs  as  in  vers.  9,  11,  xix.  8,  xxiv.  9.  HJH  Di'D  has  here  the 
force:  as  is  now  about  to  happen. — Ver.  19  ff.  The  enumera- 
tion of  the  heathen  nations  begins  with  Egypt  and  goes  north- 
wards, the  peoples  dwelling  to  the  east  and  west  of  Judah  being 
ranged  alongside  one  another.  First  we  have  in  ver.  20  the 
races  of  Arabia  and  Philistia  that  bordered  on  Egypt  to  the 
east  and  west:  then  in  ver.  21  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and 
Ammonites  to  the  east,  and,  ver.  22,  the  Phoenicians  with  their 
colonies  to  the  west.  Next  we  have  the  Arabian  tribes  of  the 
desert  extending  eastwards  from  Palestine  to  the  Euphrates 
(vers.  23,  24) ;  then  the  Elamites  and  Medes  in  the  distant  east 
(ver.  25),  the  near   and  distant  kings  of  the  north,  and  all 
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kingdoms  upon  earth  ;  Inst  of  all  the  king  of  Babylon  (ver  26). 
arjprrfej  LXX. :  irdvra?  toO?  <ti;/z/z/a:tou9,  and  Jerome  :  cunctus- 
qite  qui  non  est  a  1  egyptius,  sed  in  ejus  regionibus  commoratur.    The 
word   means  originally   a  mixed    multitude   of   different  races 
that   attach   themselves   to  one   people  and  dwell  as  strangers 
amongst  them  ;   cf.  Ex.  xii.  38  and  Neh.  xiii.  3.     Here  it  is 
races  that  in  part  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  were  in 
subjection  to  that  people.     It  is  rendered  accordingly  "vassals" 
by  Ew. ;   an    interpretation   that  suits  the   present  verse  very 
well,  but  will   not  do  in  ver.  24.     It  is  certainly  too  narrow  a 
view,  to  confine  the  reference  of  the  word  to  the  mercenaries 
or  Ionian  and   Carian   troops   by  whose   help   Necho's   father 
Psammetichus  acquired  sole  supremacy  (Graf),  although  this 
be  the  reference  of  the  same  word  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5.     The  land 
of  Uz  is,  ace.  to  the  present  passage  and  to  Lam.  iv.  21,  where 
the  daughter  of  Edom  dwells  in  the  land  of  Uz,  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idumaea  and  the  Egyptian  border. 
To  delete  the  words  "and  all  the  kings  of  the  land  of  Uz  "  as 
a  gloss,  with  Hitz.  and  Gr.,  because  they  are  not  in  the  LXX., 
is  an  exercise  of  critical  violence.     The  LXX.  omitted  them 
for  the  same  reason  as  that  on  which  Hitz.  still  lays  stress — 
namely,  that  they  manifestly  do  not  belong  to  this  place,  but  to 
ver.  23.     And  this  argument  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  land 
of  Uz  ('Avcltis)   lies  much  farther   to  the  north  in  Arabia 
Deserta,  in  the  Hauran  or  the  region  of  Damascus,  or  that  it 
is  a  collective  name  for  the  whole  northern  region  of  Arabia 
Deserta  that  stretches  from  Idumasa  as  far  as  Syria;  see  Del. 
on  Job  i.  1,  and  Wetzstein  in  Del.'s  Job,  S.  536  f.     This  is 
an  assumption  for  which  valid  proofs  are  not  before  us.     The 
late  oriental  legends  as  to  Job's  native  country  do  not  suffice 
for  this.      The   kings  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines  are  the 
kings  of  the  four  towns  next  in  order   mentioned,  with  their 
territories,  cf.  Josh.  xiii.  3, 1  Sam.  vi.  4.     The  fifth  of  the  towns 
of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  Gath,  is  omitted  here  as  it  was 
before  this,  in  Amos  i.  7  f.  and  Zeph.  ii.  4,  and  later  in  Zech. 
ix.  5,  not  because  Gath  had  already  fallen  into  premature 
decay ;  for  in  Amos'  time  Gath  was  still  a  very  important  city. 
It  is  rather,  apparently,  because  Gath  had  ceased  to  be  the 
capital  of  a  separate  kingdom  or  principality.    There  is  remain- 
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ing  now  only  a  remnant  of  Ashclod ;  for  after  a  twenty-nine  years' 
siege,  this  town  was  taken  by  Psammetichus  and  destroyed 
(Herod,  ii.  157),  so  that  thus  the  whole  territory  greatly  lost 
its  importance.  Ver.  21.  On  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Ammonites, 
cf.  chap.  xlix.  7-22,  xlviii.  1,  xlix.  1-6.  Ver.  22.  The  plural  : 
"kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,"  is  to  be  understood  as  in  ver.  18. 
With  them  are  mentioned  "  the  kings  of  the  Island"  or  "of  the 
coast"  land,  that  is,  beyond  the  (Mediterranean)  Sea.  *RH  is 
not  KvTrpos  (Cyprus),  but  means,  generally,  the  Phoenician 
colonies  in  and  upon  the  Mediterranean.  Of  the  Arabian 
tribes  mentioned  in  ver.  23,  the  Dedanites  are  those  descended 
from  the  Cnshit'  D  ml  living  near  Edom,  with  whom, 
however,  the  Ahrahamic  Dedanites  had  probably  mingled  ;  a 
famous  commercial  people,  Lsa.  xxi.  1"),  Ezek.  x.wii.  15,20, 
xxxviii.  13,  Job  vi.  19.  Tema  is  not  Temd  beyond  the  Hainan 
(Wetzst.  /  .  S.  21  and  93  Ef.j  cf.  on  the  other  hand,  the 

same  in  Del.'s  J<  '  .  S.  526),  but  Temd  situated  on  the  pilgrims' 
route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  between  Tebuk  and  Wadi  el 
J\  Del.  on  lsa.  xxi.  14;   here,  accordingly,  the  Arabian 

tribe  settled  there,      But   i-  the  Arabian   race  sprung  from  the 

"lid  son  of  Nahor.  As  to  u  hair-corners  polled/'  see  on  IX. 
25. — The  two  appellations  -">'  and  "the  mixed  races  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness'1  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  races, 
not  merely  those  that  are  left  after  deducting  the  already  (ver. 

I  mentioned  nomad  tribes.  The  latter  also  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  word  JTJJJ  is  a  general  name,  not  for  the 
whole  of  Arabia,  but  for  the  nomadic  Arabs,  see  on  Ezek. 
xxvii.  21,  whose  tribal  chieftains,  here  called  kings,  are  in 
Ezek.  called  2\s%;j':.  In  ver.  25  come  three  very  remote  peoples 
of  the  east  and  north-east :  Zimri,  Elamites,  and  Medes.  The 
name  Zimri  is  found  only  here,  and  lias  been  connected  by  the 
Syr.  and  most  comm.  with  Z  unrein,  Gen.  xxv.  2,  a  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah.  Accordingly  *)D?  would  stand  for 
':"'-:,  and  might  be  identified  with  Za{3pd/jL,  Ptol.  vi.  7,  §  5,  a 
people  which  occupied  a  territory  between  the  Arabs  and  Per- 
sians— which  would  seem  to  suit  our  passage.  The  reference 
is  certainly  not  to  the  He/jL^plrac  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  region  of 
the  later  priestly  city  Meroe  (Strabo,  786).  On  Elam1  see  on 
xlix.  31  ff. — Finally,  to  make  the  list  complete,  ver.  26  mentions 
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the  kings  of  the  north,  those  near  and  those  far,  and  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  fltofeon  with  the  article  in  stat.  constr. 
against  the  rule.  Hence  Hitz.  and  Graf  infer  that  pan  may 
not  be  genuine,  it  being  at  the  same  time  superfluous  and  not 
given  in  the  LX  X.  This  may  be  possible,  but  it  is  not  certain  ; 
for  in  Isa.  xxiii.  17  we  find  the  same  pleonastic  mode  of 
expression,  and  there  are  precedents  for  the  article  with  the 
nomen  regens.  "The  one  to  (or  with)  the  other"  means:  ac- 
cording as  the  kingdoms  of  the  north  stand  in  relation  to  one 
another,  far  or  near. — After  the  mention  of  all  the  kings  and 
peoples  on  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  is  to  execute  judgment, 
it  is  said  that  he  himself  must  at  last  drink  the  cup  of  wrath. 
SjW  is,  according  to  li.  41,  a  name  for  Babylon,  as  Jerome 
states,  presumably  on  the  authority  of  his  Jewish  teacher,  who 
followed  the  tradition.  The  name  is  formed  ace.  to  the  Canon 
Atbashj  in  virtue  of  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  put 
one  for  the  other  in  the  inverse  order  (n  for  K,  w  for  3,  etc.) ; 
thus  V  would  correspond  to  3  and  3  to  *?.  Cf.  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
talm.  s.v.  C'linx  and  de  abbreviatnris  liebr.  p.  41.  A  like  ex- 
ample is  found  in  li.  1,  where  0*^3  is  represented  by  ^?  37. 
The  assertion  of  Gesen.  that  this  w7ay  of  playing  with  words 
was  not  then  in  use,  is  groundless,  as  is  also  Hitz.'s,  when  he 
says  it  appeared  first  during  the  exile,  and  is  consequently  none 
of  Jeremiah's  work.  It  is  also  erroneous  when  many  comm. 
remark,  that  Jeremiah  made  use  of  the  mysterious  name  from 
the  fear  of  weakening  the  impression  of  terror  which  the  name 
of  Babylon  ought  to  make  on  their  minds.  These  assumptions 
are  refuted  by  ver.  12,  where  there  is  threatening  of  the  punish- 
ment of  spoliation  made  against  the  king  of  Babylon  and  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans;  and  by  li.  41,  where  alongside  of 
Sheshach  we  find  in  parallelism  Babylon.  The  Atbash  is,  both 
originally  and  in  the  present  case,  no  mere  playing  with  words, 
but  a  transposition  of  the  letters  so  as  to  gain  a  significant 
meaning,  as  may  plainly  be  seen  in  the  transposition  to  S£P  ^., 
li.  1.  This  is  the  case  with  Sheshach  also,  which  would  be  a 
contraction  of  W3B>  (see  Ew.  §  158,  c),  from  TJ3K*,  to  sink  (of 
the  water,  Gen.  viii.  1),  to  crouch  (of  the  bird-catcher,  Jer. 
v.  26).  The  sig.  is  therefore  a  sinking  down,  so  that  the 
threatening,  li.  64 :  Babel  shall  sink  and  not  rise  again,  con- 
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stitutes  a  commentary  on  the  name  ;  cf.  Hgstb.  Christ,  ill.  p.  377. 
The  name  does  not  sig.  humiliation,  in  support  of  which  Graf 
lias  recourse  partly  to  P1RB?,  partly  to  the  Arabic  usage.  For 
other  arbitrary  interpretations,  see  in  Ges.  thes.  p.  I486.1 

From  ver.  27  onwards  the  commission  from  God  (ver.  15  f.) 
is  still  more  completely  communicated  to  Jeremiah,  so  that  the 
record  of  its  fulfilment  (vers.  17-26),  together  with  the  enu- 
meration of  the  various  peoples,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
explanatory  parenthesis.  These  might  the  less  unsuitably  be 
inserted  after  ver.  16,  inasmuch  as  what  there  is  further  of  the 
divine  command  in  vers.  27—29  is,  if  we  examine  its  substance, 
little  else  than  an  enforcement  of  the  command.  The  prophet 
ifl  not  merely  to  declare  to  them  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
drinking  of  wrath  (Ilitz.),  but  is  to  tell  them  that  they  are  to 
drink  the  cup  of  wrath  to  the  bottom,  so  that  they  shall  fall  for 
drunkenness  and  not  be  able  to  stand  again  (ver.  27);  and  that 
they  must  drink,  because  when  once  Jahveh  has  begun  judg- 
ment on  His  own  people,  He  is  determined  not  to  spare  any 
other  people.  Vp  from  n^p=aip  serves  to  strengthen  the 
VUK?;  in  the  second  hemistich  the  figurative  statement  passes 
into  the  real,  as  at  ver.  16.  In  ver.  28  VWTl  in'f  is  a  peremptory 
command:  ye  shall  =  must  drink.  Ver.  29  gives  the  reason: 
since  God  spares  not  His  own  people,  then  the  heathen  people 
need  not  count  on  immunity.  u  And  ye  think  to  go  un- 
punished "  is  a  question  of  surprise.  Judgment  is  to  be  ex- 
tended over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

As  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  see  details  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  oracles  against  the  nations,  chap,  xlvi.-li.     Hence  it 

1  As  has  been  done  with  the  whole  or  with  parts  of  vers.  12-14,  so  too  the 
last  clause  of  ver.  26  is  pronounced  by  Ew.,  Hitz.,  and  Graf  to  be  spurious, 
a  gloss  that  had  ultimately  found  its  way  into  the  text.  This  is  affirmed 
because  the  clause  is  wanting  in  the  LXX.,  and  because  the  prophet  could 
not  fitly  threaten  Babylon  along  with  the  other  nations  (Hitz.)  ;  or  because 
"the  specification  of  a  single  kingdom  seems  very  much  out  of  place,  after 
the  enumeration  of  the  countries  that  are  to  drink  the  cup  of  wrath  has 
been  concluded  by  the  preceding  comprehensive  intimation,  'all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth'"  (Gr.).  Both  reasons  are  valueless.  By  "shall  drink 
after  them  "  Babylon  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  other  kings  and 
countries  mentioned,  and  the  reason  is  given  why  Babylon  is  not  put  on  the 
same  footing  with  them,  but  is  to  be  made  to  drink  after  them. 
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appears  that  most  of  the  nations  here  mentioned  were  subject 
to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Only  of  Elam  is  no  express  mention 
there  made  ;  and  as  to  Media,  Jeremiah  has  given  no  special 
prophecy.  As  to  both  these  peoples,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  Nebuchadnezzar  ever  subdued  them.  For  more  on 
this,  see  on  xlix.  34-39.  Although  it  is  said  in  ver.  9  of  the 
present  chapter  and  in  chap,  xxvii.  5  ff.  that  God  has  given  all 
peoples,  all  the  lands  of  the  earth,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, yet  it  does  not  follow  thence  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
really  conquered  all.  The  meaning  of  the  prophetic  announce- 
ment is  simply  that  the  king  of  Babylon  will  obtain  dominion 
over  the  world  for  the  coming  period,  and  that  when  his 
time  is  run,  he  too  must  fall  beneath  the  judgment.  The 
judgment  executed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  nations  is  the 
beginning  of  that  upon  the  whole  earth,  before  which,  in  course 
of  time,  all  inhabitants  of  the  earth  fall,  even  those  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar's  sword  has  not  reached.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Chaldean  judgment  the  prophet  sees  the  beginning  of  judg- 
ment upon  the  whole  earth. 

Vers.  30-38.  u  But  do  thou  prophesy  to  them  all  these  words, 
and  say  unto  them  :  Jahveh  will  roar  from  on  high,  and  from 
His  holy  habitation  let  His  voice  resound ;  He  will  roar  against 
His  pasture,  raise  a  shout  like  treaders  of  grapes  against  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Ver.  31.  Noise  reacheth  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,  for  controversy  hath  Jahveh  with  the  nations ; 
contend  will  He  with  all  flesh  ;  the  wicked  He  gives  to  the 
sword,  is  the  saying  of  Jahveh.  Ver.  32.  Thus  saith  Jahveh 
of  hosts  :  Behold,  evil  goeth  forth  from  nation  to  nation,  and  (a) 
great  storm  shall  raise  itself  from  the  utmost  coasts  of  the  earth. 
Ver.  33.  And  the  slain  of  Jahveh  shall  lie  on  that  day  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other,  shall  not  be  lamented, 
neither  gathered  nor  buried ;  for  dung  shall  they  be  upon  the 
ground.  Ver.  34.  Howl,  ye  shepherds,  and  cry!  and  sprinkle  you 
(with  ashes),  ye  lordliest  of  the  flock  !  For  your  days  are  filled 
for  the  slaughter ;  and  I  scatter  you  so  that  ye  shall  fall  like  a 
precious  vessel.  Ver.  35.  Lost  is  flight  to  the  shepherds,  and 
escape  to  the  lordliest  of  the  flock.  Ver.  36.  Hark !  Crying  of 
the  shepherds  and  howling  of  the  lordliest  of  the  flock  ;  for 
Jahveh   laveth  waste  their  pasture.     Ver.  37.  Desolated  are 
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the  pastures  of  peace  because  of  the  heat  of  Jahveh's  anger. 
Ver.  38.  He  hath  forsaken  like  a  young  lion  his  covert ;  for 
their  land  is  become  a  desert,  because  of  the  oppressing  sword, 
and  because  of  the  heat  of  His  amrer." 

In  this  passage  the  emblem  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  anger 
(vers.  25-29)  is  explained  by  a  description  of  the  dreadful 
judgment  God  is  to  inflict  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
This  is  not  the  judgment  on  the  world  at  large  as  distinguished 
from  that  proclaimed  in  vers.  15-29  against  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  as  Nag.  supposes.  It  is 
the  nature  of  this  same  judgment  that  is  here  discussed,  no 
regard  being  here  paid  to  the  successive  steps  of  its  fulfilment. 
Vers.  30  and  31  are  only  a  further  expansion  of  the  second 
half  of  ver.  29.  "  All  these  words''  refers  to  what  follows.  The 
clause  "Jahveh  will  mar"  to  ulet  His  voice  resound"  is  a 
reminiscence  from  Joel  iv.  1G  and  Amos  i.  2  ;  but  instead  of 
"  out  of  ZlOD  and  out  of  .Jerusalem  M  in  those  passages,  we  have 
here  "from  on  high.'  /.<'.  heaven,  and  out  of  His  holy  habita- 
tion (in  heaven),  because  the  judgment  is  not  to  fall  on  the 
heathen  only,  but  on  the  theocracy  in  a  special  manner,  and  on 
the  earthly  sanctuary,  the  temple  itself,  so  that  it  can  come  only 
from  heaven  or  the  upper  sanctuary.  Jahveh  will  roar  like  a 
lion  against  His  pasture  (the  pasture  or  meadow  where  His  flock 
feeds,  ef.  x.  -■> )  :  a  name  for  the  holy  land,  including  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  ;  not  :  the  world  subject  to  Him  (E\\\).  'U1  Tj^j 
He  will  answer  J .  'ike  treaders  of  grapes  ;  i.e.  raise  a  shout 

as  they  do.  Answer  ;  inasmuch  as  the  shout  or  war-cry  of 
Jahveh  is  the  answer  to  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  wicked. 
Grammatically  TVn  is  accu.*.  and  object  to  the  verb :  He<htd  he 
gives  as  answer.  The  word  is  from  Tin  crash,  and  signifies 
the  loud  cry  with  which  those  that  tread  grapes  keep  time  to 
the  alternate  raising  and  thrusting  of  the  feet.  Ew.  is  accord- 
ingly correct,  though  far  from  happy,  in  rendering  the  word 
u  tramping-song  ;"  see  on  Iaa.  xvi.  9  f.  As  to  the  figure  of  the 
treader  of  grapes,  cf.  Isa.  Ixiii.  3. — Ver.  31.  flWP  is  the  din  of 
war.  the  noise  of  great  armies,  cf.  Isa.  xvii.  12  f.,  etc.  For  the 
Lord  conducts  a  controversy,  a  cause  at  law,  with  the  nations, 
with  all  flesh,  i.e.  with  all  mankind  ;  cf.  ii.  9,  35. — tW^«]  is  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  put  first  and  resumed  again  in  the  suffix 
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to  DJW.  «  Give  to  the  Bword"  as  in  xv.  9. — Yer.  32  f.  As  a 
fierce  storm  (cf.  xxiii.  19)  rises  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  on 
the  horizon,  so  will  evil  burst  forth  and  seize  on  one  nation 
after  another.  Those  slain  by  Jahveh  will  then  lie,  unmourned 
and  unburied,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  ;  cf.  viii.  2 
xvi.  4.  With  "slain  of  Jahveh,"  cf.  Isa.  lxvi.  16.  Jahveh 
slays  thorn  by  the  sword  in  war. — Yer.  34.  No  rank  is  spared. 
This  is  intimated  in  the  summons  to  howl  and  lament  addressed 
to  the  shepherds,  i.e,  the  kings  and  rulers  on  earth  (cf.  x.  21, 
xxii.  22,  etc.),  and  to  the  lordly  or  glorious  of  the  flock,  i.e.  to 
the  illustrious,  powerful,  and  wealthy.  With  "  sprinkle  you," 
cf.  vi.  26.  Your  days  are  full  or  filled  for  the  slaughter,  i.e.  the 
days  of  your  life  are  full,  so  that  ye  shall  be  slain;  cf.  Lam. 
iv.  18.  D3*nitfarn  is  obscure  and  hard  to  explain.  It  is  so  read 
by  the  Masora,  while  many  codd.  and  editt.  have  D^ntosrtt.  Ac- 
cording to  this  latter  form,  Jerome,  Rashi,  Ivimchi,  lately  Maur. 
and  Umbr.,  hold  the  word  for  a  substantive  :  your  dispersions. 
But  whether  we  connect  this  with  what  precedes  or  what  follows, 
we  fail  to  obtain  a  fitting  sense  from  it.  Your  days  are  full  and 
your  dispersions,  for  :  the  time  is  come  when  ye  shall  be  slain 
and  dispersed,  cannot  be  maintained,  because  "  dispersions "  is 
not  in  keeping  with  "  are  full."  Again  :  as  regards  your  dis- 
persions, ye  shall  fall,  would  give  a  good  meaning,  only  if  "  your 
dispersions "  meant :  the  flock  dispersed  by  the  fault  of  the 
shepherds ;  and  with  this  the  second  pers.  u  ye  shall  fall  "  does 
not  agree.  The  sig.  of  fatness  given  by  Ew.  to  the  word  is 
wholly  arbitrary.  Hitz.,  Gr.,  and  Nag.  take  the  word  to  be  a 
Tiphil  (like  mnn,  xii.  5,  xxii.  15),  and  read  Drrnivs2fi?  I  scatter 
you.  This  gives  a  suitable  sense ;  and  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  attaching  to  the  word,  as  Hitz.  and  Gr.  do,  the  force  of  TV? 
or  PSJ,  smite  in  pieces.  The  thought,  that  one  part  of  the  flock 
shall  be  slain,  the  other  scattered,  seems  quite  apt ;  so  also  is 
that  which  follows,  that  they  that  are  scattered  shall  fail  and 
break  like  precious,  i.e.  fine,  ornamental  vases.  Hence  there 
was  no  occasion  for  Ew.'s  conjectural  emendation,  "HJ?,  like 
precious  lambs.  Nor  does  the  LXX.  rendering:  toenrep  ol 
ttpiol  ol  ifcXe/cTOL,  give  it  any  support ;  for  W]3  does  not  mean 
rams,  but  lambs.  The  similar  comparison  of  Jechoniah  to  a 
worthless  vessel  (xxii.  28)  tells  in  favour  of  the  reading  in  the 
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text  (Graf). — In  ver.  35  the  threatening  is  made  more  woeful 
by  the  thought,  that  the  shepherds  shall  find  no  refuge,  and  that 
no  escape  will  be  open  to  the  sheep. — Ver.  36  f.  The  prophet 
is  already  hearing  in  spirit  the  lamentation  to  which  in  ver.  34 
he  has  called  them,  because  Jahveh  has  laid  waste  the  pastures 
of  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  and  destroyed  the  peaceful 
meadows  by  the  heat  of  His  anger. — In  ver.  38,  finally,  the 
discourse  is  rounded  off  by  a  repetition  and  expansion  of  the 
thought  with  which  the  description  of  the  judgment  was  begun 
in  ver.  30.  As  a  young  lion  forsakes  his  covert  to  seek  for 
prey,  s<>  .Jahveh  has  gone  forth  out  of  Ilis  heavenly  habitation 
to  hold  judgment  on  the  people  ;  for  their  (the  shepherds*)  land 
becomes  a  desert.  The  peril,  are  prophetic.  *2  has  grounding 
force.  The  desolation  of  the  land  gives  proof  that  the  Lord 
lias  arisen  to  do  judgment.  njtal  pin  seems  strange,  since  the 
adjective  HJiVl  never  occurs  independently,  but  only  in  connec- 
tion with  inn  (xlvi.  10,  1.  It;,  and  with  Tty  Zeph.  iii.  1). 
pin,  again.  ularly  joined  witli    s  *]*<,  and  only  three  times 

ides  with  a  sullix  referring  to  Jahveh  (Ex.  xv.  7;  Ps.  ii.  5  ; 
Ezek.  vii.  14).  In  this  we  find  justification  for  the  conjecture  of 
Hit/..  Ew.,  dr.,  etc.,  that  we  should  read  with  the  LXX.  and 
Chald.  n:vr\  yvn.  The  article  with  the  adj.  after  the  subst. 
without  one,  here  and  in  xlvi.  10,  1.  10,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
looseness  of  connection  between  the  participle  and  its  noun  ;  cf. 
Ew.  §  335,  a. 

Chap.  xxvi.  Accusation  and  Acquittal  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
matter  of  las  prophesying  Thrcatenings.  TJce  Prophet  Urijah 
p>ut  to  death. 

This  chapter  is  separated  from  the  discourses  that  precede 
and  follow  by  a  heading  of  its  own,  and  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  ;  whereas  the  following 
chap,  xxvii.-xxix.  fall  into  the  earlier  years  of  Zedekiah's 
reign.  In  point  of  matter,  however,  the  present  chapter  is 
closely  connected  with  these  latter,  though  the  connection  be- 
tween them  is  certainly  not  that  held  to  exist  by  Ew.  His 
view  is,  that  chap,  xxvii.-xxix.  furnish  "  three  historical  sup- 
plements regarding  true  and  false  prophethood,"  in  each  of 
which  we  are  told  in  the  first  place  how  the  prophet  himself 
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acted,  the  account  being  concluded  with  notices  of  prophets 
who  either  prophesied  what  was  directly  false,  or  who  vindi- 
cated the  truth  with  but  insufficient  stedfastness.  As  against 
this,  Graf  justly  observes,  "that  this  is  in  keeping  neither 
with  the  real  contents  of  chap,  xxvii-xxix.  nor  with  chap, 
xxvi.  ;  for  Micah  was  far  from  being  a  false  prophet,  and  Urijah 
was  as  little  wanting  in  courage  as  was  Jeremiah,  who  hid  him- 
self from  Jehoiakim,  xxxvi.  19,  26."— Chap,  xxvii.-xxix.  are 
related  in  the  closest  possible  manner  to  chap.  xxv. ;  for  all  that 
is  said  by  Jeremiah  in  these  chapters  has  manifestly  for  its  aim  to 
vindicate  the  truth  of  his  announcement,  that  Judah's  captivity 
in  Chaldea  would  last  seventy  years,  as  against  the  false  pro- 
phets, who  foretold  a  speedy  return  of  the  exiles  into  their 
fatherland.  To  this  the  contents  of  chap.  xxvi.  form  a  sort  of 
prelude,  inasmuch  as  here  we  are  informed  of  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  leaders  of  the  people,  by  the  priests  and  prophets, 
and  by  King  Jehoiakim  towards  the  prophet's  announce- 
ment of  judgment  about  to  fall  on  Judah.  Thus  we  are  put 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  its  leaders,  with  which  his  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
years'  bondage  of  Judah  was  likely  to  meet.  For  this  reason 
chap,  xxvi.,  with  its  historical  notices,  is  inserted  after  xxv.  and 
before  xxvii.-xxix. 

Vers.  1-19.  Accusation  and  acquittal  of  Jeremiah. — 
Vers.  1-7.  His  prophecy  that  temple  and  city  would  be  destroyed 
gave  occasion  to  the  accusation  of  the  prophet. — Ver.  1.  "  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah,  came  this  word  from  Jahveh,  saying  :  Ver.  2.  Thus  said 
Jahveh  :  Stand  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  Jahveh,  and  speak 
to  all  the  cities  of  Judah  which  come  to  worship  in  Jahveh's 
house,  all  the  wrords  that  I  have  commanded  thee  to  speak  to 
them  ;  take  not  a  word  therefrom.  Ver.  3.  Perchance  they 
will  hearken  and  turn  each  from  his  evil  way,  that  I  may  repent 
me  of  the  evil  which  I  purpose  to  do  unto  them  for  the  evil  of 
their  doings.  Ver.  4.  And  say  unto  them  :  Thus  saith  Jahveh  : 
If  ye  hearken  not  to  me,  to  walk  in  my  law  which  I  have  set 
before  yon,  Ver.  5.  To  hearken  to  the  words  of  my  servants 
the  prophets  whom  I  sent  unto  you,  from  early  morning  on 
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sending,  but  ye  have  not  hearkened,  Ver.  6.  Then  I  make  this 
house  like  Shiloh,  and  this  city  a  curse  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  Ver.  7.  And  the  priests  and  the  prophets  and  all  the 
people  heard  Jeremiah  speaking  these  words  in  the  house  of 
Jahveh." 

In  the  discourse  of  chap,  vii.,  where  he  was  combating  the 
people's  false  reliance  upon  the  temple,  Jeremiah  had  already 
threatened  that  the  temple  should  share  the  fate  of  Shiloh,  unless 
the  people  turned  from  its  evil  ways.  Now,  since  that  discourse 
was  also  delivered  in  the  temple,  and  since  \  era.  2-6  of  the  present 
chapter  manifestly  communicate  only  the  substance  of  what  the 
prophet  said,  several  comm.  have  held  these  discourses  to  be 
identical,  and  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  discourse  here 
referred  to,  bclonLrinir  to  the  be<nnnin£  of  Jehoiakiin's  reign, 
was  given  in  full  in  chap,  vii.,  while  the  history  of  it  has  been 
given  in  the  present  chapter  by  way  of  supplement  (cf.  the 
introductory  remarks  to  chap.  vii.).  Bnt  considering  that  it  is 
a  peculiarity  of  Jeremiah  frequently  to  repeat  certain  of  the 
main  thoughts  of  his  message,  the  saying  of  God,  that  lie  will 
do  to  the  temple  as  He  has  done  to  Shiloh,  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  this  assumption.  Jeremiah  frequently  held  discourses 
in  the  temple,  and  more  than  once  foretold  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ;  so  that  it  need  not  be  surprising  if  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he  threatened  the  temple  with  the  fate  of  Shiloh. 
Between  the  two  discourses  there  is  further  this  distinction  : 
AYhereas  in  chap.  vii.  the  prophet  speaks  chiefly  of  the  spolia- 
tion or  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
people  into  exile,  here  in  brief  incisive  words  he  intimates  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  as  well ;  and  the  present 
chapter  throughout  gives  the  impression  that  by  this,  so  to 
speak,  peremptory  declaration,  the  prophet  sought  to  move  the 
people  finally  to  decide  for  Jahveh  its  God,  and  that  he  thus  so 
exasperated  the  priests  and  prophets  present,  that  they  seized 
him  and  pronounced  him  worthy  of  death. — According  to  the 
heading,  this  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim.  The  like  specification  in  the  heading  of  chap, 
xxvii.  does  not  warrant  us  to  refer  the  date  to  the  fourth  year 
of  this  king.  "The  beginning"  intimates  simply  that  the  dis- 
course belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  Jehoiakiin's  reign,  with- 
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out  minuter  information  as  to  year  and  day.  "To  Jeremiah" 
Beems  to  have  been  dropped  out  after  "  came  this  word,"  ver.  1. 
The  court  of  the  house  of  God  is  not  necessarily  the  inner  or 
priests1  court  of  the  temple  ;  it  may  have  been  the  outer  one 
where  the  people  assembled  ;  cf.  xix.  14.  All  the  "  cities  of 
Judah"  for  their  inhabitants,  as  in  xi.  12.  The  addition: 
u  take  not  a  word  therefrom,"  cf.  Deut.  iv.  2,  xiii.  1,  indicates 
the  peremptory  character  of  the  discourse.  In  full,  without 
softening  the  threat  by  the  omission  of  anything  the  Lord  com- 
manded him,  i.e.  he  is  to  proclaim  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  its 
full  unconditional  severity,  to  move  the  people,  if  possible,  to 
repentance,  ace.  to  ver.  3.  With  ver.  36,  cf.  xviii.  8,  etc. — In 
vers.  4-6  we  have  the  contents  of  the  discourse.  If  they 
hearken  not  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  case,  the  Lord  will  make  the  temple  as  Shiloh,  and  this  city, 
i.e.  Jerusalem,  a  curse,  i.e.  an  object  of  curses  (cf.  xxiv.  9),  for 
all  peoples.  On  this  cf.  vii.  12  ff.  But  ye  have  not  hearkened. 
The  Chet.  nnwn  Hitz.  holds  to  be  an  error  of  transcription ; 
Ew.  §  173,  «7,  and  Olsh.  Gramm.  §  101,  c,  and  133,  a  paragogi- 
cally  lengthened  form  ;  Bottcher,  Lelirb.  §  $65.  hi.  and  897,  3, 
a  toneless  appended  suffix,  strengthening  the  demonstrative 
force  :  this  (city)  here. 

Vers.  8-19.  The  behaviour  of  the  priests,  prophets,  and  princes 
of  the  people  towards  Jeremiah  on  account  of  this  discourse. — 
Ver.  7  ff.  When  the  priests  and  prophets  and  all  the  people 
present  in  the  temple  had  heard  this  discourse,  they  laid  hold 
of  Jeremiah,  saying,  Ver.  8  f.  "  Thou  must  die.  Wherefore 
prophesiest  thou  in  the  name  of  Jahveh,  saying,  Like  Shiloh 
shall  this  house  become,  and  this  city  shall  be  desolate,  without 
inhabitant?  And  all  the  people  gathered  to  Jeremiah  in  the 
house  of  Jahveh."  This  last  remark  is  not  so  to  be  understood, 
when  compared  with  vers.  7  and  8,  as  that  all  the  people  who, 
according  to  ver.  7,  had  been  hearing  the  discourse,  and, 
according  to  ver.  8,  had  with  the  priests  and  prophets  laid  hold 
on  Jeremiah,  gathered  themselves  to  him  now.  It  means,  that 
after  one  part  of  the  people  present  had,  along  with  the  priests 
and  prophets,  laid  hold  on  him,  the  whole  people  gathered 
around  him.  «  All  the  people,"  ver.  9,  is  accordingly  to  be 
distinguished  from  "  all  the  people,"  ver.  8 ;  and  the  word  >3} 
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all,  must  not  be  pressed,  in  both  cases  meaning  simply  a  great 
many      When  it  is  thus  taken,  there  is  no  reason  for  following 
Hitz.,  and   deleting  "all    the    people"   in  ver.   8   as   a   gloss. 
Jeremiah's   special  opponents  were  the    priests   and  prophets 
after  their  own  hearts.     But  to  them  there  adhered  many  from 
among  the  people ;  and  these  it  is  that  are  meant  by  "  all  the 
people"  ver.  8.     But  since  these  partisans  of  the  priests  and 
pseudo-prophets  had  no  independent  power  of  their  own  to  pass 
judgment,  and  since,  after  Jeremiah  was  laid  hold  of,  all  the 
•  of  the  people  then  in  the  temple  gathered  around  him,  it 
happens  that  in  ver.  11  the  priests  and  prophets  are  opposed 
to  "all   the  people,"  ami   are   mentioned  as  being   alone  the 
accusers   of   Jeremiah.— When  the  princes  of  Judah   heard 
what  had  occurred,  they  repaired  from  the  king's  house  (the 
palace)  to  the  temple,  and  seated  themselves  m  the  entry  of  the 
1H.V,  Jahveh,  sr.  to  investigate  and   decide  the  case. 

The  new  gate  was,  according  to  xxxvi.  10,  by  the  upper,  i.e. 
inner  court,  and  is  doubtless  the  same  that  Jotham  caused  to 
built  (2  Kings  xv.  35);  but  whether  it  was  identical  with 
the  upper  gate  of   Benjamin,  n.  2,  cannot  be  decided,     lie 
princes  of  Judah,  since  they  came  up  into  the  temple  from  the 
palace,  are  the  judicial  officers  who  were  at  that  time  about  the 
palace      The  judges  were  chosen  from  among  the  heads  of  the 
>.ople;  cf.  my  BibL  Archdol.  ii.  §  Hu.-Ver.  10.  Before  these 
princes,  about  whom  all  the  people  gathered,  Jeremiah  is  accused 
by  the  pri  -id  proph.  :  This  man  is  worthy  of  death; 

literally:  a  sentence  of  death  (cf.  Deut.  xix.  6),  condemnation 
to  death,  is  due  to  this  man  ;  "  for  he  hath  prophesied  against 
this  city,  as  ye  have  heard  with  your  ears."     With  these  last 
words  they  appeal  to  the  people  standing  round  who  had  heard 
the  prophecy,  for  the  princes  had  not  reached  the  temple  till 
after  Jeremiah  had  been  apprehended.     Ver.  12.  To  this  Jere- 
miah answered  in  his  own  defence  before  the  princes  and  all 
the  people:  "Jahveh  hath  sent  me  to  prophesy  against  (?*  for 
bv)  this  house  and    against  this  city   all  the  words  which  ye 
have  heard.     Ver.  13.  And  now  make  your  ways  good  and 
your  doings,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Jahveh  your  God,  and 
Jahveh  will  repent  Him  of  the  evil  that  He  hath  spoken  against 
you.     Ver.  14.  But  I,  behold,  I  am  in  your  hand ;  do  with  me 
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as  seemeth  to  you  good  and  right.  Ver.  15.  Only  ye  must 
know,  that  if  ye  put  me  to  death,  ye  bring  innocent  blood  upon 
you,  and  upon  this  city,  and  upon  her  inhabitants;  for  of  a 
truth  Jahveh  hath  Bent  me  to  you  to  speak  in  your  ears  all 
these  words."  —  As  to  "make  your  ways  good,"  cf.  vii.  3. 
This  defence  made  an  impression  on  the  princes  and  on  all 
the  people.  From  the  intimation  that  by  reform  it  was  possible 
to  avert  the  threatened  calamity,  and  from  the  appeal  to  the 
fact  that  in  truth  Jahveh  had  sent  him  and  commanded  him 
so  to  speak,  they  see  that  he  is  a  true  prophet,  whose  violent 
death  would  bring  blood-guiltiness  upon  the  city  and  its  in- 
habitants. They  therefore  declare  to  the  accusers,  ver.  16: 
11  This  man  is  not  worthy  of  death,  for  in  the  name  of  Jahveh 
our  God  hath  he  spoken  unto  us." — Vers.  17-19.  To  justify 
and  confirm  this  sentence,  certain  of  the  elders  of  the  land  rise 
and  point  to  the  like  sentence  passed  on  the  prophet  Micah  of 
Moresheth-Gath,  who  had  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple  under  Kino;  Hezekiah,  but  had  not  been  put  to 
death  by  the  king  ;  Hezekiah,  on  the  contrary,  turning  to  prayer 
to  the  Lord,  and  thus  succeeding  in  averting  the  catastrophe. 
The  "  men  of  the  elders  of  the  land"  are  different  from  "  all 
the  princes,"  and  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  by  Graf,  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  capacity  of  assessors  at  judicial 
decisions,  who  had  to  give  their  voice  as  to  guilt  or  innocence ; 
nor  are  they  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  local  authorities  of 
the  land.  They  come  before  us  here  solely  in  their  character 
as  elders  of  the  people,  who  possessed  a  high  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  The  saying  of  the  Morasthite  Micah  which 
they  cite  in  ver.  18  is  found  in  Mic.  iii.  12,  verbally  agreeing 
with  ver.  18  ;  see  the  exposition  of  that  passage.  The  stress 
of  what  they  say  lies  in  the  conclusion  drawn  by  them  from 
Micah' s  prophecy,  taken  in  connection  with  Hezekiah's  attitude 
towards  the  Lord,  ver.  19  :  "  Did  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah 
and  all  Judah  put  him  to  death?  Did  he  not  fear  Jahveh 
and  entreat  Jahveh,  and  did  not  Jahveh  repent  Him  of  the  evil 
which  He  had  spoken  concerning  them  %  and  we  would  commit 
a  great  evil  against  our  souls  ?"  Neither  in  the  book  of  Micah, 
nor  in  the  accounts  of  the  books  of  Kings,  nor  in  the  chronicle 
of  Hezekiah's  reinn  are  we  told  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
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prophecy  of  Micali,  Hezekiah  entreated  the  Lord  and  so  averted 
judgment  from  Jerusalem.  There  we  find  only  that  during 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Assyrians,  Hezekiah  besought 
the  help  of  the  Lord  and  protection  from  that  mighty  enemy. 
The  elders  have  combined  this  fact  with  Micah's  prophecy, 
and  thence  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  godly  king  succeeded 
by  his  prayer  in  averting  the  mischief.  Cf.  the  remarks  on  this 
passage  at  Mic.  iv.  10.  '*  '^"DS  n^  lit.  stroke  the  face  of 
Jahvehj  i.e.  entreat  Him,  cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  11.  a  And  we  would 
commit,"  are  thinking  of  doing,  are  on  the  point  of  doing  a 
great  evil  against  our  souls ;  inasmuch  as  by  putting  the  pro- 
phet to  death  they  would  bring  blood-guiltiness  upon  them- 
selves and  hasten  the  judgment  of  God.  —  The  acquittal 
of  Jeremiah  is  not  directly  related;  but  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  decision  of  the  princes  :  This  man  is  not  worthy  of 
death. 

Vers.  20  21.  The  prophet  Urijah  put  to  death. — While  the 
history  we  have  just  been  considering  gives  testimony  to  the 
hostility  of  the  priests  and  false  prophets  towards  the  true 
prophets  of  the  Lord,  the  story  of  the  prophet  Urijah  shows 
the  hostility  of  King  Jehoiakim  against  the  proclaimers  of 
divine  truth.  For  this  purpose,  and  not  merely  to  show  in  how 
great  peril  Jeremiah  then  stood  (Gr.,  Nag.),  this  history  is  in- 
troduced into  our  book.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  occurrence 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  nor  can  we 
infer  so  much  from  its  being  placed  directly  after  the  events 
of  that  time.  The  time  is  not  specified,  because  it  was  irrele- 
vant for  the  case  in  hand.  Ver.  20.  A  man,  Urijah  the  son  of 
-inaiali — both  unknown — from  Kirjath-Jearim,  now  called 
Kuriyet  el  r£nab,  about  three  hours  to  the  north-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  frontiers  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (see  on  Josh, 
ix.  17),  prophesied  in  the  name  of  Jahveh  against  Jerusalem 
and  Judah  very  much  in  the  same  terms  as  Jeremiah  had 
done.  When  King  Jehoiakim  and  his  great  men  heard  this 
discourse,  he  sought  after  the  prophet  to  kill  him.  Urijah, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  fled  to  Egypt ;  but  the  king  sent  men 
after  him,  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor  with  some  followers, 
and  had  him  brought  back  thence,  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  graves  of  the  common 
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people.  Ilitz.  takes  objection  to  "  all  his  mighty  men,"  ver.  21 
because  it  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  is  nowhere  else  used 
by  Jeremiah.  But  these  facts  do  not  prove  that  the  words  are 
not  genuine  ;  the  latter  of  the  two,  indeed,  tells  rather  in  favour 
of  their  genuineness,  since  a  glossator  would  not  readily  have 
interpolated  an  expression  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  The 
"  mighty  men"  are  the  distinguished  soldiers  who  were  about 
the  king,  the  military  commanders,  as  the  "  princes"  are  the 
supreme  civil  authorities.  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,  accord- 
ing to  xxxvi.  12,  25,  one  of  Jehoiakim's  princes,  was  a  son  of 
the  Achbor  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Kin^s  xxii.  12-14  as 
amongst  the  princes  of  Josiah.  Whether  this  Elnathan  was 
the  same  as  the  Elnathan  whose  daughter  Nehushta  was 
Jehoiachin's  mother  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8),  and  who  was  therefore 
the  king's  father-in-law,  must  remain  an  undecided  point, 
since  the  name  Elnathan  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  ;  of 
Levites,  Ezra  viii.  16.  Dyn  \J3  (see  on  xvii.  19)  means  the 
common  people  here,  as  in  2  Kings  xxii.  6.  The  place  of  burial 
for  the  common  people  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  ;  see  on 
2  Kings  xxii.  G. — Ver.  24.  The  narrative  closes  with  a  remark 
as  to  how,  amid  such  hostility  against  the  prophets  of  God  on 
the  part  of  king  and  people,  Jeremiah  escaped  death.  This  was 
because  the  hand  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan  was  with  him. 
This  person  is  named  in  2  Kings  xxii.  12,  14,  as  one  of  the 
great  men  sent  by  King  Josiah  to  the  prophetess  Hulda  to 
inquire  of  her  concerning  the  book  of  the  law  recently  dis- 
covered. According  to  Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5,  etc.,  he  was  the 
father  of  the  future  Chaldean  governor  Gedaliah. 

Chap,  xxvii.-xxix.   The  yoke  of  Babylon  upon  Judah  and 
the  neighbouring  Peoples. 

These  three  chapters  are  closely  connected  with  one  another. 
They  all  belong  to  the  earlier  period  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  and 
contain  words  of  Jeremiah  by  means  of  which  he  confirms 
and  vindicates  against  the  opposition  of  false  prophets  his 
announcement  of  the  seventy  years'  duration  of  the  Chaldean 
supremacy  over  Judah  and  the  nations,  and  warns  king  and 
people  patiently  to  bear  the  yoke  laid  on  them  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.    The  three  chapters  have  besides  an  external  connec- 
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tion.  For  chap,  xxviii.  is  attached  to  the  event  of  xxvii.  by  its 
introductory  formula  :  And  it  came  to  pass  in  that  year,  at  the 
beginning,  etc.,  as  xxix.  is  to  xxviii.  by  ^M.  To  this,  it  is  true, 
the  heading  handed  down  in  the  Masoretic  text  is  in  contradic- 
tion. The  date  :  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 
the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  came  this  word  to  Jeremiah 
(xxvii.  1),  is  irreconcilable  with  the  date:  And  it  came  to  pass 
in  tliit  year,  in  the  beirinninir  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  kin^  of 
Judah,  in  the  fourth  year,  in  the  fifth  month.  The  name 
u  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah"  in  xxvii.  1  is  erroneous.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  blunder  of  a  copyist  who  had  in  his  mind 
the  heading  of  the  26th  chapter,  and  should  have  been  '•  Zede- 
kiah ;  '  for  the  contents  of  chap,  xxvii.  carry  us  into  Zedekiah's 
time,  as  plainly  appears  from  vers.  3,  12,  and  20.  Hence  the 
Syr.  translation  and  one  of  Kennicott's  codd.  have  substituted 
the  latter  name.1 

1  Following  tin1  example  <>f  ancient  ootnm.,  Baevernick  in  his  Tntrod. 
(ii.  2)  baa  endeavoured  to  defend  the  date:  "In  the  beginning  of  the 
oiakim  the  bod  of  Josiah.''    To  this,  end  he  ventures  the  hypo- 
is,  that  in  chap,  xxvii.  there  are  placed  beside  one  another  three  dis- 
coui  eeing  in  their  subject-matter:   "one   addressed  to  Jehoiakim 

1 1 ).  a  ->  cond  to  Zedekiah  (yen.  12-15),  a  third  to  the  priests  and 
•le  ;"  and  that  the  \vord> :  "  by  the  hand  of  the  ambassador  that  came 
to  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah,11  are  appended  to  show  how  Zedekiah  ought 
to  have  obeyed  the  older  prophecy  of  Jehoiakim's  time,  and  how  he  Bhould 

have   home  himself  towards  the   nations   with   which    lie  was   in    alli.i 
But  this  (1  solve  the  ditficnlty.    The  prophecy,  vers.   HI,  is  ad- 

dressed  t<>  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  SidoD  ;  but  since 
the  envoys  of  these  kings  did  not  come  to  Jerusalem  till  Zedekiah's  time, 
we  are  bound,  if  the  prophecy  dates  from  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakinfs 
reign,  to  assume  that  this  prophecy  was  communicated  to  Jeremiah  and 
published  by  him  eleven  years  before  the  event,  upon  occasion  of  which  it 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  kings  concerned.  An  assumption  that  would 
require  unusually  cogent  reasons  to  render  it  credible.  Vers.  45-21  con- 
tain nothing  whatever  that  points  to  Jehoiakinfs  time,  or  give  countenance 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  three  sections  of  this  chapter  contain  three 
discourses  of  different  dates,  which  have  been  put  together  on  account 
merely  of  the  similarity  of  their  contents. 

Beyond  this  one  error  of  transcription,  these  three  chapters  contain 
nothing  that  could  throw  any  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  the  text.  There 
are  no  traces  of  a  later  supplementary  revision  by  another  hand,  such  as 
Mov.,  Hitz.,  and  de  AV.  profess  to  have  discovered.  The  occurrence  of 
Jeremiah's  name  in  the  contracted  form  !TDV,  as  also  of  other  names  com- 
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Chap,  xxvii.  The  yoke  OF  BABYLON. — In  three  sections, 

connected  as  to  their  date  and  their  matter,  Jeremiah  prophe- 

-  to  the  nations  adjoining  Jndah  (vers.  2-11),  to  Kino-  Zede- 

kiah  (vers.  12  15),  and  to  the  priests  and  all  the  people  (vers. 
16-22),  that  God  has  laid  on  them  the  yoke  of  the  kino-  of 
Babylon,  and  that  they  ought  to  humble  themselves  under  His 
almighty  hand. — Ver.  1.  According  to  the  (corrected)  heading, 
the  prophecy  was  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  rei^n  of  Zede- 
kiah.  If  we  compare  chap,  xxviii.  we  find  the  same  date:  "  in 
that  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,"  more 
fully  defined  as  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  Graf  has  made 
objection,  that  in  the  case  of  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  one  could 
not  well  speak  of  the  fourth  year  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign. 
But  the  idea  of  beginning  is  relative  (cf.  Gen.  x.  10),  and  does 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  that  <>f  the  first  year.  The  reio*n 
of  Zedekiah  is  divided  into  two  halves  :  the  first  period,  or  begin- 

potraded  with  Jahu  in  the  form  Jah,  docs  not  prove  later  retouching  ;  for, 
as  Graf  has  shown,  we  find  alongside  of  it  the  fuller  form  also  (xxviii.  12, 
xxix.  27-30),  and  have  frequently  both  longer  and  shorter  forms  in  the 
same  verse  (so  in  xxvii.  1,  xxviii.  12,  xxix.  2(J— 31).  And  so  long  as  other 
means  for  distinguishing  are  wanting,  it  will  not  do  to  discriminate  the 
manner  of  expression  in  the  original  text  from  that  of  the  reviser  by  means 
of  these  forms  alone.  Again,  as  we  have  shown  at  p.  312,  note,  there  is  a 
good  practical  reason  for  Jeremiah's  being  called  "  the  prophet"  (x"32n); 

so  that  this  too  is  not  the  reviser's  wbrk.  Finally,  we  cannot  argue  later 
addition  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  king  of  Babylon  is  written 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  xxvii.  6,  8,  20,  xxviii.  3,  11,  14,  xxix.  1,  3  ;  for  the 
same  form  appears  again  in  xxxiv.  1  and  xxxix.  5,  and  with  it  we  have  also 
Nebuchadrezzar  in  xxix.  21  and  xxxix.  1.  Elsewhere,  it  is  true,  we  find 
only  the  one  form  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  this  is  the  unvarying  spelling  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  Chron.,  Ezra,  Dan.,  and  in  Esth.  ii.  G  ;  whereas 
Ezekiel  uniformly  writes  Nebuchadrezzar  (xxvi.  7,  xxix.  18,  19,  and  xxx. 
10),  and  this  form  Jeremiah  uses  twenty-seven  times  (xxi.  2,  7,  xxii.  25, 
xxiv.  1,  xxv.  1.  !».  xxix.  21,  xxxii.  1.  28,  xxxv.  11,  xxxvii.  1,  xxxix.  1,  11, 
xliii.  10,  xliv.  30,  xlvi.  2,  13,  26,  xlix.  28,  30,  1.  17,  li.  34,  hi.  4,  12,  28, 
295  30— not  merely  in  the  discourses,  but  in  the  headings  and  historical 
parts  as  well).  But  though  the  case  is  so,  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  way  of  pronouncing  the  name  that  came  into 
use  at  a  later  time  ;  the  conclusion  rather  is,  as  we  have  remarked  at  p.  327, 
and  on  Dan.  i.  1,  that  the  writing  with  n  represents  the  Jewish-Aramajan 
pronunciation,  whereas  the  form  Nebuchadrezzar,  according  to  the  testimony 
of   such  inscriptions  as  have  been  preserved,  expresses  more  fairly  the 
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ning,  when  he  was  elevated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  remained 
subject  to  him,  and  the  after  or  last  period,  when  he  had  re- 
belled against  his  liege  lord. 

Vers.  2-11.  The  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon  upon  the  kings 
of  Edom,  Moab,  Amnion,  Tyre,  and  SiJon. — Ver.  2.  u  Thus 
said  Jahveh  to  me:  Make  thee  bonds  and  yokes,  and  put  them 
upon  thy  neck,  Ver.  3.  And  send  them  to  the  king  of  Edom, 
the  king  of  Moab,  the  king  of  the  sons  of  Amnion,  the  king  of 
Tyre,  and  the  king  of  Sidon,  by  the  hand  of  the  messengers 
that  are  come  to  Jerusalem  to  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah.  Ver.  4. 
And  command  them  to  say  unto  their  masters,  Thus  hath  Jahveh 
of  hosts,  the  (iod  of  Israel,  said:  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  your 
master- :  Ver.  5.  I  have  made  the  earth,  the  man  and  the  beast 
that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power  and  by  my  out- 
stretched hand,  and  give  it  to  whom  it  seemeth  meet  unto  me. 
V  .  6.  And  now  have  1  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hand  of 
N  buchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant;  and  the  beasts 
of  the  held  also  have  I  given  him  to  serve  him.     Ver.  7.  And 

■ 

all  nations  shall  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  until 
the  time  of  his  land  come,  and  many  nations  and  great  kings 
\e  then  of  him.     Ver.  8.  And  the  people  and  the  king- 

dom that  will  not  serve  him,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon, 

Assyrian  pronunciation.    The  Jewish  way  of  pronouncing  would  naturally 
not  arise  till  after  the  kin  ibylon  had  appeared  in  Palestine,  from 

which  time  the  J<  wa  would  have  this  name  often  on  their  lips.  Hence  it  is 
in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  alone  that  wo  find  both  forms  of  the  name  (that 
with  /•  27  times,  that  with  n  10  times).  How  it  has  come  about  that  the 
latter  form  is  osed  just  three  times  in  each  of  chap,  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  can- 
not with  certainty  be  made  out.  But  note,  (1)  that  the  form  with  »  occurs 
twice  in  xwiii.  (vers.  .'!  and  11 )  in  the  speech  of  the  false  prophet  Hananiah, 
and  then,  ver.  1-1.  m  Jeremiah's  answer  to  that  speech  ;  (2)  that  the  pro- 
phecy  of  chap,  xxvii.  was  addressed  partly  to  the  envoys  of  the  kings  of 
Edom,  Moab,  Amnion,  and  Phoenicia,  while  it  is  partly  a  warning  to  the 
people  against  the  lying  speeches  of  the  false  prophets,  and  that  it  is  just 
in  these  portions,  vers.  6,  8,  and  20,  that  the  name  so  written  occurs.  If 
we  consider  this,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conjecture,  that  by  changing  the  r  foi 
w,  the  Jewish  people  had  accommodated  to  their  own  mode  of  utterance  the 
strange-sounding  name  Nabucudurusur,  and  that  Jeremiah  made  use  of  the 
popular  pronunciation  in  these  two  discourses,  whereas  elsewhere  in  all  his 
discourses  he  uses  Nebuchadrezzar  alone  ;  for  the  remaining  cases  in  which 
we  rind  Nebuchadnezzar  in  this  book  are  contained  iu  historical  notices. 
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and  that  will  not  put  its  neck  into  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, with  sword,  with  famine,  and  with  pestilence  I  will  visit 
that  people,  until  I  have  made  an  end  of  them  by  his  hand. 
Ver.  9.  And  ye,  hearken  not  to  your  prophets,  and  your  sooth- 
sayers, and  to  your  dreams,  to  your  enchanters  and  your  sor- 
cerers, which  speak  unto  you,  saying:  Ye  shall  not  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon.  Ver.  10.  For  they  prophesy  a  lie  unto  you, 
that  I  should  remove  you  far  from  your  land,  and  that  I  should 
drive  you  out  and  ye  should  perish.  Ver.  11.  But  the  people 
that  will  bring  its  neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
and  will  serve  him,  that  will  I  let  remain  in  its  land,  saith 
Jahveh,  to  till  it  and  to  dwell  therein." 

The  yoke  Jeremiah  is  to  make  and  lay  on  his  neck  is  a  plain 
emblem  of  the  Babylonian  yoke  the  nations  are  to  bear.  The 
words  "  bonds  and  yokes"  denote  together  one  yoke,  nittb  are 
the  two  wooden  beams  or  poles  of  the  yoke,  which  were  fastened 
together  by  means  of  the  nftpiD,  bonds,  ropes,  so  that  the  yoke 
might  be  laid  on  the  beast's  neck;  cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  13.  That 
Jeremiah  really  put  such  a  yoke  on  his  neck  and  wore  it,  we 
see  from  xxviii.  10,  12,  where  a  false  prophet  breaks  it  for  him. 
He  is  to  send  the  yoke  to  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  etc.,  by 
means  of  envoys  of  those  kings,  who  were  come  to  Jerusalem 
to  Zedekiah.  And  since  Jeremiah  laid  a  yoke  on  his  own  neck 
and  so  carried  out  the  commanded  symbolical  action  in  objective 
reality,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  made  yokes  for  the 
five  kings  named  and  gave  them  to  their  respective  envoys. 
Chr.  B.  Mich.,  Hitz.,  Graf,  hold  this  to  be  improbable,  and 
suppose  that  Jeremiah  only  made  a  yoke  for  himself  and  put 
it  on  his  neck  ;  but  by  appearing  abroad  with  it,  he  set  before 
the  eyes  of  the  ambassadors  the  yoke  that  was  to  be  laid  on 
their  kings,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  emblematically  gave  it  to 
them.  But  even  though  this  might  have  sufficed  to  accomplish 
the  aim  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
wording  of  the  text;  hence  Hitz.  seeks  arbitrarily  to  change 
DFIIW  into  nniw.  And  it  is  a  worthless  argument  that  Jere- 
miah cannot  possibly  have  believed  that  the  envoys  would  carry 
the  yokes  with  them  and  deliver  them  to  their  masters.  Why 
should  not  he  have  believed  they  would  do  so?  And  if  they  did 
not,  it  was  their  concern.     The  plur.  "  bands  and  yokes"  may 
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indeed  mean  a  single  voke,  but  it  may  also  mean  many  :  and 
the  verbs  DiVU  and  Dflfw,  both  with  plural  suffixes,  indicate 
clearly  that  he  was  to  make  not  merely  one  yoke  for  himself, 
but  yokes  for  himself  and  the  kings.  In  chap,  xxviii.  10  and 
12,  where  one  yoke  is  spoken  of,  the  singular  ncrton  is  used; 
while,  ver.  13,  "  yokes  of  wood  hast  thou  broken,"  does  not 
prove  that  this  plural  has  the  same  force  as  the  singular. 

We  are  not  told  for  what  purpose  ambassadors  from  the 
kings  named  had  come  to  Jerusalem;  but  we  can  discover  what 
it  was  from  the  message  Jeremiah  gives  them  for  their  lords. 
From  tin-  it  appears,  without  a  doubt,  that  they  were  come  to 
take  counsel  as  to  a  coalition  with  the  view  of  throwing  off  the 
Chaldean  supremacy.  By  God's  command  Jeremiah  opposes 
this  design  with  the  announcement,  that  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  of  all  creatures,  has  given  all  these 
lands  (those  of  the  kings  named  in  ver.  3)  into  the  hand  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  that  men.  and  even  beasts,  should  serve  him, 
.  .  that  he  might  exercise  unbounded  dominion  over  these  lands 
and  all  that  belonged  to  them,  cf.  xxviii.  14.  u  My  servant," 
as  in  xxv.  9.  All  nations  arc  to  serve  him,  his  son  and  his 
grandson.  These  words  simply  express  the  long  duration  of  the 
kinix  of  Babylon's  power  over  them,  without  warranting  us  in  con- 
cluding that  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  and  his 
grandson,  cf.  Dent.  vi.  '2.  iv.  25.  For,  as  we  know,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  succeeded  by  his  son  Evil-Merodach  ;  then  came  his 
brother-in-law  Neriglissar,  who  murdered  Evil-Merodach,  who 
was  followed  by  his  son  Laborosoarchod,  a  child,  murdered  after 
a  nine  months1  reign  by  conspirators.  Of  these  latter,  Naboned 
ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  ;  and  it  was  under  his  reign 
that  the  time  for  his  land  came  that  it  should  be  made  subject 
bv  many  nations  and  great  kings,  cf.  xxv.  14.  WH  E3  serves  to 
strengthen  the  suffix  on  fan*  ;  and  the  suffix,  like  13,  refers  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.1  What  is  said  in  vers.  ('»  and  7  is  made  sterner 
by  the  threatening  of  ver.  8,  that  the  Lord  will  punish  with 

1  Ver.  7  is  wanting  in  the  LXX..  and  therefore  Mow  and  Hitz.  pro- 
nounce it  spurious.  But,  as  Graf  remarked,  tlnv  have  no  sufficient  reason 
for  this,  since,  reference  being  had  to  ver.  16  and  to  xxviii.  I),  11,  this 
verse  is  very  much  in  place  here.  It  is  not  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu,  as  Hitz. 
asserts,  but  was  rather  omitted  by  the  LXX.,  simply  because  its  contents, 
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sword,  famine,  and  pestilence  the  poople  and  kingdom  that  will 
n>>t  serve  Nebuchadnezzar.  "W«  n«1  introduces  a  second  rela- 
tive clause,  the  HM  being  here  quite  in  place,  since  "  the  people 
and  the  kingdom"  are  accusatives  made  to  precede  absolutely, 
and  resumed  again  by  the  'n  *ian  ty  which  belongs  directly  to 
the  verb  "  visit."  With  nsrpg  cf.  xxiv.  10  and^Dnx  ♦rifeny, 
corresponding  in  meaning,  in  ix.  15.— Ver.  9  f .  Therefore  they 
must  not  hearken  to  their  prophets,  soothsayers,  and  sorcerers, 
that  prophesy  the  contrary.  The  mention  of  dreams  between 
the  prophets  and  soothsayers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  en- 
chanters and  sorcerers  on  the  other,  strikes  us  as  singular. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  explained  from  the  fact,  that  prophets 
and  soothsayers  often  feigned  dreams  and  dream-revelations 
(cf.  xxiii.  25)  ;  and  other  persons,  too,  might  have  dreams, 
and  could  give  them  out  as  significant.  Cf.  xxix.  8,  where 
dreams  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  discourse  of 
the  prophets  and  soothsayers.  Whether  the  reckoning  of 
five  kinds  of  heathen  prophecy  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
naming  of  five  kings  (Hitz.),  appears  to  us  to  be  questionable  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Jeremiah  does  not  design  to  specify  five 
different,  i.e.  distinct  and  separate,  kinds  of  heathen  divination. 
For  there  was  in  reality  no  such  distinction.  Heathen  prophecy 
was  closely  allied  with  sorcery  and  soothsaying ;  cf.  Deut.  xviii. 
9  f.,  and  Oehler  on  the  Relation  of  Old  Testament  Propliecy  to 
Heathen  Divination  (Tub.  1861).  The  enumeration  of  the 
multifarious  means  and  methods  for  forecasting  the  future  is 
designed  to  show  the  multitude  of  delusive  schemes  for  supply- 
ing the  lack  of  true  and  real  divine  inspiration.  BW?,  equi- 
valent to  D^EGbft,  the  same  which  in  Deut.  xviii.  10  is  used  along 
with  ip.iyp.  The  explanation  of  the  last-mentioned  word  is  dis- 
puted. Some  take  it  from  jJV,  cloud  =  cloud-maker  or  storm- 
raiser  ;  others  from  PV,  eye  =  fascinator,  the  idea  being  that  of 
bewitching  with  the  evil  eye  ;  see  on  Lev.  xix.  26.  The  use  of 
the  word  alone  with  *]BbD1  &>m»,  Deut.  xviii.  10,  favours  the 
latter  rendering,  whereas  no  passage  in  which  the  word  is  used 

taken  literally,  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  historical  facts.  The  LXX. 
omit  also  the  clause  from  "that  will  not  serve"  to  "king  of  Babylon 
and,"  which  is  accordingly,  and  for  other  subjective  reasons  of  taste,  pro- 
nounced spurious  by  Hitz.  ;  but  Graf  justly  opposes  this. 
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in  the  Old  Testament  supports  the  sig.  storm-raiser.  "  That  I 
should  remove  you,"  as  is  shown  by  the  continuation  of  the 
infinitive  by  'nrnni.  The  false  prophets  delude  the  people, 
inducing  them  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
contrary  to  God's  will,  and  thus  simply  bringing  about  their 
expulsion  from  their  land,  i.e.  removal  into  banishment.  iV^p 
shows,  as  frequently,  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  these 
persons1  proceedings  is  designed  by  them. — Ver.  11.  The  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  bends  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  shall  remain  in  its  own  land.  For  the  great  Asiatic 
conquerors  contented  themselves,  in  the  first  place,  with  tho- 
roughly subjecting  the  vanquished  nations  and  imposing  a 
tribute  ;  only  in  the  case  of  stubborn  resistance  or  of  insur- 
rection on  the  part  of  the  conquered  did  they  proceed  to 
destroy  the  kingdoms  and  deport  their  populations.  This 
X  deki  ih  and  the  ambassadors  that  had  come  to  him  might 
have  learnt  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  course  of  action  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoiachin,  as  compared  with  that 
in  Jehoiakim's  time,  had  they  not  been  utterly  infatuated  by 
the  lying  spirit  of  the  false  prophets,  whose  prophecies  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the  natural  heart. 

V  .  12-15.  To  King  Zedekiah  Jeremiah  addressed  words 
of  like  import,  saving  :  M  Bring  your  necks  into  the  yoke  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve  him  and  his  people,  and  ye  shall 
live.  Ver.  13.  Why  will  ye  die,  thou  and  thy  people,  by  sword, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  as  Jahveh  hath  spoken  concerning  the 
people  that  will  not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  ?  Ver.  14.  And 
hearken  not  unto  the  words  of  the  prophets  that  speak  unto 
you:  Ye  shall  not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon;  for  they  pro- 
phecy a  lie   unto  you.      Ver.  15.  For  I  have  not  sent  them, 

itli  Jahveh,  and  they  prophesy  in  my  name  falsely,  that  I 
might  drive  you  out  and  ye  might  perish,  ye  and  the  pro- 
phets that  prophesy  unto  you." — The  discourse  addressed  to 
the  king  in  the  plural,  "  bring  your  necks,"  etc.,  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  as  ver.  13  shows,  in  and  along  with  the  king 
his  people  are  addressed.  The  imperative  W[  intimates  the 
consequence  of  the  preceding  command.  Ver.  13  gives  the 
application  of  the  threat  in  ver.  8  to  King  Zedekiah  and  his 
people ;    and  ver.  14  f.  gives  the   warning   corresponding   to 
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vers.  9  and  10  against  the  sayings  of  the  lying  prophets;  cf. 
chap.  xiv.  11  and  xxiii.  16,  21. 

Vers.  16-22.  The  priests  and  all  the  people  are  warned  to 
give  no  belief  to  the  false  prophesyings  of  a  speedy  restoration 
the  vessels  carried  off  to  Babylon. — Ver.  16.  "Thus  hath 
Jahveh  said  :  Hearken  not  to  the  sayings  of  your  prophets  that 
prophesy  unto  you  :  Behold,  the  vessels  of  Jahveh's  house  shall 
now  shortly  be  brought  again  from  Babylon;  for  they  prophesy 
a  lie  unto  you.  Ver.  17.  Hearken  not  unto  them;  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon  and  live  ;  wherefore  should  this  city  become 
a  desert?  Ver.  L8.  But  if  they  be  prophets,  and  if 'the  word 
of  Jahveh  be  with  them,  let  them  now  make  intercession  to 
Jahveh  of  hosts,  that  the  vessels  which  are  left  in  the  house 
of  Jahveh,  and  in  the  king's  house,  and  in  Jerusalem,  go 
not  to  Babylon.  Ver.  19.  For  thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts  con- 
cerning the  pillars  and  the  [brazen]  sea  and  the  frames,  and 
concerning  the  other  vessels  that  are  left  in  this  city,  Ver.  20. 
Which  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  took  not  away  when 
he  carried  away  captive  Jechoniah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king 
of  Judah  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon,  with  all  the  nobles  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  Ver.  21.  For  thus  saith  Jahveh  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  the  vessels  that  are  left  in 
the  house  of  Jahveh,"  and  in  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah, 
and  in  Jerusalem :  Ver.  22.  To  Babylon  shall  they  be  brought, 
and  there  shall  they  remain  until  the  day  that  I  visit  them, 
saith  Jahveh,  and  carry  them  up,  and  bring  them  back  to  this 
place." 

Here  Jeremiah  gives  King  Zedekiah  warning  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  a  speedy  end  to  Chaldean  bondage  are  lies,  and 
that  confidence  in  such  lies  will  hurry  on  the  ruin  of  the  state. 
He  at  the  same  time  disabuses  the  priests  of  the  hope  raised  by 
the  false  prophets,  that  the  vessels  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
palace  that  had  been  carried  off  at  the  time  Jechoniah  was 
taken  to  Babylon  will  very  soon  be  restored ;  and  assures  them 
that  such  statements  can  only  procure  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  since  their  tendency  is  to  seduce  king  and  people  to 
rebellion,  and  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Babylon  means  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem, — a  prophecy  that  was  but  too  soon 
fulfilled.     The  vessels  of  the  temple,  ver.  16,  are  the  golden 
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vessels  Solomon  caused  to  be  made  (1  Kings  vii.  48  f.),  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  to  Babylon,  2  Kings  xxiv.  13. 
np32p?  from  towards  Babylon,  i.e.  from  Babylon,  whither  they 
had  been  taken  ;  cf.  Ew.  §  21G,  b.  u  Now  shortly,"  lit.  hastily  or 
speedily,  i.e.  ere  long,  cf.  xxviii.  3,  where  the  prophet  Hananiah 
foretells  the  restoration  of  them  within  two  years,  in  opposition 
to  Jeremiah's  affirmation  that  the  exile  will  last  seventy  years.1 
To  show  more  clearly  the  irreconcilableness  of  his  own  position 
with  that  of  the  false  prophets,  Jeremiah  further  tells  what  true 
prophets,  who  have  the  word  of  Jahveh,  would  do.  They  would 
Intake  themselves  in  intercession  to  the  Lord,  seeking  to  avert 
yet  further  calamity  or  punishment,  as  all  the  prophets  sent  by 
God.  including  Jeremiah  himself,  did,  cf.  vii.  K).  They  should 
endeavour  by  intercession  to  prevent  the  vessels  that  are  still 
left  in  Jerusalem  from  being  taken  away.  The  extraordinary 
expression  W3  **????  has  probably  come  from  the  omission  of 
Jod  from  the  verb,  which  should  be  read  ttfaj.  As  it  stands,  it 
can  only  be  imperative,  which  is  certainly  not  suitable,  w??  is 
usually  construed  with  the  infinitive,  but  occasionally  also  with 
the  temp,  fin, ;  with  the  imperf.,  which  is  what  the  sense  here 
demands,  in  Ex.  XX.  20  ;  with  the  perf.,  Jer.  xxiii.  14. — Of  the 
temple  furniture  still  remaining,  he  mentions  in  ver.  10  as  most 
valuable  the  two  □  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz9  1  Kings  vii. 

15  tf.,  the  brazen  sea,  1  Kings  vii.  23  ff.,  and  nWDBH,  the  artistic 
wasson  frames  for  the  basins  in  which  to  wash  the  sacrificial 
h,  1  Kings  vii.  27  ff.  ;  and  he  declares  they  too  shall  be 
carried  to  Babylon,  as  happened  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, 2  Kings  xxv.  13  ff.    (info?  for  infona.)1 

1  These  word?  are  not  given  in  LXX.,  awl  80  Mov.  and  Hitz.  pronounce 
them  spurious.  Haev.,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  greater  justice,  says 
(Introd.  ii.  '2),  that  the  LXX.  omitted  the  words,  because,  according  to  an 
Alexandrian  legend,  the  temple  furniture  was  really  very  soon  restored, 
even  in  Zedekiah's  time,  cf.  Baruch  i.  b  ff.  ;  so  that  the  false  prophets 
were  in  the  right.  The  passage  cited  from  Baruch  does  not  indeed  give  a 
very  rigorous  proof  of  this.  It  alleges  that  the  silver  vessels  which  Zede- 
kiah  had  caused  to  be  made  after  Jechoniah's  exile  had  been  brought  back 
by  Baruch.  But  considering  the  innumerable  arbitrary  interferences  of  the 
LXX.  with  the  text  of  Jeremiah,  the  omission  of  the  words  in  question 
cannot  justify  the  slightest  critical  suspicion  of  their  genuineness. 

2  The  statement  in  vers.  19-22  is  wide  and  diffuse  ;  it  is  therefore  con- 
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Chap,  xxviii.  Against  the  false  prophet  Hananiah. — 
Wrs.  1-1.  This  man's  prophecy.  At  the  same  time,  namely 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (cf.  rem.  on  xxvii.  1.  The 
CheL  IW3  is  supported  by  xlvi.  2  and  li.  59  ;  the  Keri  nj$3  is 
an  unnecessary  alteration),  in  the  fifth  month,  spake  Hananiah 
the  son  of  A:iw, — a  prophet  not  otherwise  known,  belonging  to 
Gibeon,  a  city  of  the  priests  (.Tosh.  xxi.  17  ;  now  Jib,  a  large 
village  two  hours  north-west  of  Jerusalem  ;  see  on  Josh.  ix.  3), 
possibly  therefore  himself  a  priest, —  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  presence  of  the  priests  and  people  assembled  there,  saying  : 
Ver.  2.  "  Thus  hath  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  said  : 
I  break  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Ver.  3.  Within  two 
years  I  bring  again  into  this  place  the  vessels  of  the  house 
of  Jahveh,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  took 
away  from  this  place  and  carried  them  to  Babylon.  Ver.  4. 
And  Jechoniah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  the  king  of  Judah,  and 
all  the  captives  of  Judah  that  went  into  Babylon,  bring  I  again 
to  this  place,  saith  Jahveh  ;  for  I  will  break  the  yoke  of  the 
king  of  Babylon." — The  false  prophet  endeavours  to  stamp  on 

densed  in  the  LXX.,  but  at  the  same  time  mutilated.  From  the  fact  Mov., 
with  llitz.  agreeing  thereto,  concludes  that  the  Hebr.  text  has  been  expanded 
by  means  of  glosses.  Graf  has  already  shown  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  hand 
of  a  later  glossator  interpolating  materials  from  lii.  17,  2  Kings  xxv.  13  and 
xxiv.  1  is  not  betrayed  in  the  extended  account  of  the  furniture  remaining,  and 
of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  left  behind.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  it  is 
rather  the  editorial  hand  of  Baruch  than  the  hand  of  the  glossator  that  is  to 
be  presumed  from  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the  narrative  part  of  ver. 
20,  ver.  19  is  repeated  in  ver.  21 ;  and  from  the  further  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
sible here  to  discriminate  the  interpolated  from  the  original  matter.  Graf 
has  also  so  conclusively  proved  the  worthlessness  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  glossator  adduced  by  Mov.  and  Hitz.,  that  we  adopt  in  full 
his  argument.  Such  marks  are  (we  are  told),  (1)  the  scriptio  plena  of 
m:i3E  here,  as  contrasted  with  lii.  17,  2  Kings  xxv.  13,  2  Chron.  iv.  14, 
and  of  W2)y,  as  against  xxiv.  1,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  2 ;  and  yet  the  interpola- 
tions in  vers.  19  and  20  are  said  to  have  been  taken  directly  from  lii.  17  and 
xxiv.  1.  (2)  The  expression  D^h,  which  is  alleged  not  to  have  come  into 
use  till  the  exile.  But  the  fact  of  its  standing  here  and  in  xxxix.  6  is  enough 
to  show  it  to  have  been  earlier  in  use  ;  cf.  also  1  Kings  xxi.  8,  11  ;  and 
since  it  is  not  used  in  xxiv.  1  and  xxix.  2,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  not  been 
got  from  there.  (3)  The  "slip-shod"  D^Wl,  ver.  21,  for  D^C'lT3% 
ver.  18,  which  is,  however,  occasioned  simply  by  the  precediDg  accusative 

of  place,  'w  rnrp  rva  (ver.  18  also  mrv  nun). 
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his  prediction  the  impress  of  a  true,  God-inspired  prophecy,  by 
copying  the  title  of  God,  so  often  used  by  Jeremiah,  "  Jahveh 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,"  and  by  giving  the  utmost  definite- 
ness  to  his  promise :  "  within  two  years"  (in  contrast  to  Jere- 
miah's seventy  years).  "  Two  years"  is  made  as  definite  as 
possible  by  the  addition  of  D**?' :  two  years  in  days,  i.e.  in  two 
full  years.     See  on  Gen.  xli.  1,  2  Sam.  xiii.  23. 

Vers.  5-11.  Jeremiah's  reply. — First  Jeremiah  admits  that 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  would  be  desirable  (ver.  G), 
but  then  reminds  his  opponent  that  all  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
up  till  this  time  have  prophesied  of  war  and  calamity  (vers.  7 
and  8).  So  that  if  a  prophet,  in  opposition  to  these  witnesses  of 
God,  predicts  nothing  bnt  peace  and  safety,  then  nothing  short 
of  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  can  make  good  his  claim  to 
1  a  true  prophet  (ver.  (.'j. — Jeremiah's  answer  is  to  this  effect : 
Ver.  6.  "Amen  (.'..-.  yea),  may  .Jahveh  s<>  do  !  may  Jahveh  per- 
form thy  words  which  thou  hast  prophesied,  to  bring  again  the 
i  sels  of  Jahveh's  house  and  all  the  captives  from  Babylon  into 
this  place.  Ver.  7.  Only  hear  now  this  word  that  I  speak  in 
thine  ears,  and  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people.  Ver.  8.  The  prophets 
that  were  before  me  and  before  thee  from  of  old,  they  pro- 
phesied concerning  many  lands  and  great  kingdoms,  of  war, 
and  of  trouble,  and  of  pestilence.     Ver.  9.  The  prophet  that 

iphesieth  of  peace,  when  the  word  of  the  prophet  cometh  to 
pa^s,  shall  be  known  as  the  prophet  that  Jahveh  hath  truly 
sent." — As  to  P-N\  \  see  on  xi.  5.  The  scope  of  this  assent 
is  straightway  defined  in  u  may  Jahveh  so  do."  But  in  order 
that  the  hearers  may  not  misunderstand  his  assent,  Jeremiah 
proceeds  to  show  that  hitherto  only  threatening  predictions 
have  carried  with  them  the  presumption  of  their  being  true 
prophecies,  inasmuch  as  it  is  these  alone  that  have  been  in 
harmony  with  the  predictions  of  all  previous  prophets.  ^?ri 
(ver.  8)  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  "  the  prophets"  with  the 
accompanying  relative  clause  is  made  to  precede  absolute-wise. 
In  the  same  absolute  manner  the  clause  "  the  prophet  .  .  . 
peace"  is  disposed  so  that  after  the  verb  JTW  the  word  N^?3n  is  re- 
peated. For  njnp  many  MSS.  have  3]n?  ;  manifestly  an  adapta- 
tion to  passages  like  xiv.  12,  xxi.  9,  xxiv.  10,  xxvii.  8,  13,  xxix. 
17  f.,  where  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence  are  mentioned  to- 
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gether  as  three  modes  of  visitation  by  God  ;  whereas  only  the 
genera]  word  ^pt  seems  in  place  here,  when  mentioned  along- 
side of  u  war."  For  this  very  reason  Hitz.  rejects  3$n  as  being 
the  least  difficult  reading,  while  Ew.  takes  it  under  his  protec- 
tion on  account  of  the  parallel  passages,  not  considering  that 
the  train  of  thought  is  different  here. — The  truth  expressed  in 
ver.  9  is  based  on  the  Mosaic  law  concerning  prophecy,  Dent, 
xviii.  21  f.,  where  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  is  given  as 
the  test  of  true,  God-inspired  prophecy.  —  Ver.  10  f.  Had 
Hananiah  been  sent  by  the  Lord,  he  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  Jeremiah's  opinion,  and  have  contentedly  awaited  the 
issue.  But  instead  of  this,  he  seeks  by  means  of  violence  to 
secure  credence  for  his  prophesying.  He  takes  the  yoke  from 
off  the  neck  of  the  prophet,  and  breaks  it  in  pieces,  as  he  re- 
peats before  the  people  his  former  prediction  :  "  Thus  hath 
Jahveh  said  :  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon  from  the  neck  of  all  nations  within  two  years." 
— Thereupon  Jeremiah  went  his  way  without  answering  a  word, 
calmly  entrusting  to  the  Lord  the  vindication  of  the  truth  of 
His  own  word. 

Vers.  12-17.  The  Lord's  testimony  against  IJananiaTi. — 
Apparently  not  long  after  Jeremiah  had  departed,  he  received 
from  the  Lord  the  commission  to  go  to  Hananiah  and  to  say  to 
him:  Ver.  13.  "Thus  saith  Jahveh:  Yokes  of  wood  hast  thou 
broken,  but  hast  made  in  place  of  them  yokes  of  iron.  Ver.  14. 
For  thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  A  yoke  of 
iron  I  lay  upon  the  neck  of  all  these  nations,  that  they  may  serve 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  they  shall  serve  him  ; 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  also  have  I  given  him." — When  the 
prophet  says  :  Yokes  of  wood  hast  thou  broken,  etc.,  we  are 
not  to  understand  him  as  speaking  of  the  breaking  of  the 
wooden  yoke  Jeremiah  had  been  wearing ;  he  gives  the  deeper 
meaning  of  that  occurrence.  By  breaking  Jeremiah's  wooden 
yoke,  Hananiah  has  only  signified  that  the  yoke  Nebuchad- 
nezzar lays  on  the  nations  will  not  be  so  easily  broken  as  a 
wooden  one,  but  is  of  iron,  i.e.  not  to  be  broken.  The  plural 
"  yokes"  is  to  be  explained  by  the  emblematical  import  of  the 
words,  and  is  not  here  to  be  identified,  as  it  sometimes  may 
be,  with  the  singular,  ver.  10.     Ver.  14  shows  in  what  sense 
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Hananiah  put  an  iron  yoke  in  the  place  of  the  wooden  one : 
Jahveh  will  lay  iron  yokes  on  all  nations,  that  they  may  serve 
the  king  of  Babel.  Hananiairs  breaking  the  wooden  yoke 
does  not  alter  the  divine  decree,  but  is  made  to  contribute  to 
its  fuller  revelation.  With  the  last  clause  of  ver.  14,  cf.  xxvii. 
6. — Hereupon  Jeremiah  forewarns  the  false  prophets  what  is 
to  be  God's  punishment  on  them  for  their  false  and  audacious 
declarations.  Ver.  15.  "Hear  DOW,  Hananiah:  Jahveh  hath 
not  sent  thee,  and  thou  hast  made  this  people  to  believe  a  lie. 
Y.  r.  ltl.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jahveh  :  Behold,  I  cast  thee  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  this  year  shalt  thou  die,  for  thou  hast 
spoken  rebellion  against  Jahveh."  "  The  year  "  =  this  year, 
as  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  30.  The  words  "  for  thou  hast  spoken,"  etc., 
;ill  Deut.  xiii.  6.  They  involve  an  application  to  Ilananiah's 
e  of  the  command  there  given  to  put  such  a  prophet  to 
death,  and  show  how  it  can  with  justice  be  said  that  the  Lord 
will  east  him  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  verb  in?! 
ia  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  play  on  "1"^  k>.  God  has  not 
^  :t  him  as  prophet  to  His  people,  but  will  send  him  away  from 
off  the  earth  ■  use  him  to  die. — In  ver.  17  it  is  recorded 

that  this    saying  was   soon    fulfilled.      Hananiah    died  in  the 
enth  month  of  that  year,  i.e.  two  months  after  his  contro- 
versy with  Jeremiah  (ef.  ver.  1). 

chap.  xxix.  a  letter  from  jeremiah  to  the  captives 
in  Babylon,  together  with  thbeatenings  against  their 

FALSE  PROPHET8. — As  in  Jerusalem,  so  too  in  Babylon  the 
predictions  of  the  false  prophets  fostered  a  lively  hope  that 
the  domination  of  Nebuchadnezzar  would  not  last  long,  and 
that  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  their  fatherland  would  soon 
come  about.  The  spirit  of  discontent  thus  excited  must  have 
exercised  an  injurious  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  captives, 
and  could  not  fail  to  frustrate  the  aim  which  the  chastisement 
inflicted  by  God  was  designed  to  work  out,  namely,  the  moral 
advancement  of  the  people.  Therefore  Jeremiah  makes  use  of 
an  opportunity  furnished  by  an  embassy  sent  by  King  Zedekiah 
to  Babel,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  exiles,  exhorting  them  to 
yield  with  submission  to  the  lot  God  had  assigned  to  them.  He 
counsels  them  to  prepare,  by  establishing  their  households  there, 
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for  a  long  Bojoura  in  Babel,  and  to  seek  the  welfare  of  that 
te  necessary  condition  of  their  own.  They  must 
not  Let  themselves  be  deceived  by  the  false  prophets' idle  pro- 
mises oi  a  speedy  return,  since  God  will  not  bring  them  back 
and  fulfil  His  glorious  promises  till  after  seventy  years  have 
passed  (vers.  4-14).  Then  he  tells  them  that  sore  judgments 
are  yet  m  store  for  King  Zedekiah  and  such  as  have  been  left 
in  the  land  (vers.  15-20)  ;  and  declares  that  some  of  their  false 
prophets  shall  perish  miserably  (vers.  21-32). 

\  ers.  1-;;.  Heading  and  Introduction.— -The  following  circular 
is  connected,  in  point  of  outward  form,  with  the  preceding  dis- 
courses against  the  false  prophets  in  Jerusalem  by  mealis  of 
the  words  :  «  And  these  are  the  words  of  the  letter,"  etc.     The 
words  of  the  letter,  i.e.  the  main  contents  of  the  letter,  since  it 
was  not    transcribed,   but   given    in  substance.     "  Which   the 
prophet  Jeremiah  sent  from  Jerusalem  unto  the  residue  of  the 
elders  of  the  captives,  and  to  the  priests  and  prophets,  and  to 
the  whole  people,  which   Nebuchadnezzar   had   carried    away 
from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon."     "  The  residue  of  the  elders," 
Hitz.  and  Graf  understand  of  those  elders  who  were  not  at  the 
same  time  priests  or  prophets.     On  this  Nag.  pronounces  :  "  It 
is  impossible  that  they  can  be  right,  for  then  'the  residue  of 
the  elders  of  the  captivity'  must  have  stood  after  the  priests 
and  prophets."     And  though  we  hear  of  elders  of  the  priests, 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  O.  T.  of  elders  of  the  prophets.     Be- 
sides, the  elders,  whenever  they  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
priests,  are  universally  the  elders  of  the  people.     Thus  must  we 
understand  the  expression    here    also.     "The   residue   of   the 
elders"  can  only  be  the  remaining,  i.e.  still  surviving,  elders  of 
the  exiles,  as  W  is  used  also  in  xxxix.  9  for  those  still  in  life. 
But  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  by  means  of 
which  Gr.  seeks  to  support  his  interpretation,  namely,  that  the 
place  of  elders  that  died  was  immediately  filled  by  new  appoint- 
ments, so  that  the  council  of  the  elders  must  always  have  been 
regarded  as  a  whole,  and  could  not  come  to  be  a  residue  or 
remnant.     Jeremiah  could  not  possibly  have  assumed  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  organized  governing  authority,  since  in  this 
very  letter  he  exhorts  them  to  set  about  the  establishment  of 
regular  system  in  their  affairs.      The  date  given  in  ver.  2  : 
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"  after  that  Jechoniah  the  king,  and  the  sovereign  lady,  and 
the  courtiers,  the  princes  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  the  work- 
men and  smiths,  were  gone  away  from  Jerusalem,"  points  to 
the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  to  the  first  or  second  year  of 
it.     With  this  the  advice  given  to  the  captives  in  the  letter 
harmonizes  well,  namely,  the   counsel   to   build  houses,  plant 
gardens,  etc. ;  since  this  makes  it  clear  that  they  had  not  been 
long  there.     The  despatch  of  this  letter  is  usually  referred  to 
the°fourth  year  of  Zedekiah'a  reign,  because  in  xxviii.  1  this 
year  is  specified.     But  the  connection  in  point  of  matter  be- 
tween the  present  chapter  and  chap,  xxviii.  does  not  necessarily 
imply  their   contemporaneousm-.  although    that   is   perfectly 
possible  ;  and  the  fact  that,  according  to  li.  59,  Zedekiah  him- 
self  undertook  a  jonrney  to  Babylon  in  the  fonrth  year  of  his 
ign,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  embassy  thither  in 
the  same  year.    The  going  away  from  Jerusalem  is  the  emi- 
gration to  Babylon  ;  cf.  xxiv.  1,  2  Kings  xxiv.  15.    "??*?,  the 
queen-mother,  see  on  xiii.  18.     By*  are  the  officials  of  the 
court ;  not  necessarily  eunuehs.     Both  words  are  joined  to  the 
kin-,  because  these  stood  in  closest   relations   to   him.     Then 
follows  without  copula  the  second  class  of  emigrants,  the  princes 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  U  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  septs,  and 
families  of  the  nation.     The  artisans  form  the  third  class.     This 
disposes  of  the  objections  raised  by  Mov.  and  Ilitz.  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  words  "  princes  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem," 
Their  objections  being  based  on  the  false  assumption  that  these 
words  were  an  exposition  of  "courtiers."   Cf.  against  this,  2  Kings 
xxiv.  15,  where  along  with  the  DWD  the  heads  of  tribes  and 
families  are  comprehended  under  the  head  of  Pv?  7*.     Ver. 
;\.  «  By  the  hand  "  of  Elasah  is  dependent  on  "  sent,"  ver.  1. 
The  men  by  whom  Jeremiah  sent  the  letter  to  Babylon  are  not 
further  known.     Shaphan  is  perhaps  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
in  xxvi.  24.      We  have  no  information  as  to  the  aim  of  the 

embassv. 

Vers.  4-14.  At  ver.  4  the  contents  of  the  letter  begin. 
Jeremiah  warns  the  people  to  prepare  for  a  lengthened  sojourn 
in  Babylonia,  and  exhorts  them  to  settle  down  there.  Ver.  5. 
«  Build  houses  and  dwell  (therein),  and  plant  gardens  and  eat 
the  fruit  of  them.     Ver.  6.  Take  wives  and  beget  sons  and 
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daughters,  and  take  for  your  sons  wives  and  give  your  daugh- 
ters to  husbands,  that  they  may  bear  sons  and  daughters;  and 
increase  there  and  not  diminish.  Ver.  7.  And  seek  the  safety 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  carried  you  captive,  and  pray  for  it 
to  J  all  veil,  and  in  its  safety  shall  be  safety  to  you."  The  im- 
peratives a  increase  and  not  diminish"  give  the  consequence  of 
what  has  been  said  just  before.  "  The  city  whither  I  have  carried 
you  captive"  is  not  precisely  Babylon,  but  every  place  whither 
separate  companies  of  the  exiles  have  been  transported.  And 
pray  for  the  city  whither  you  are  come,  because  in  this  you 
further  your  own  welfare,  instead  of  looking  for  advantage  to 
yourselves  from  the  fall  of  the  Chaldean  empire,  from  the 
calamity  of  your  heathen  fellow-citizens. — With  this  is  suitably 
joined  immediately  the  warning  against  putting  trust  in  the 
delusive  hopes  held  out  by  the  false  prophets.  "  For  thus  saith 
Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Let  not  your  prophets,  that 
are  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  your  soothsayers,  deceive  you,  and 
hearken  not  to  your  dreams  which  ye  cause  to  be  dreamed ;  for 
falsely  they  prophesy  to  you  in  my  name  ;  I  have  not  sent  them, 
saith  Jahveh."  D^no  is  somewhat  singular,  since  we  have  no 
other  example  of  the  Hiph.  of  D?n  in  its  sig.  dream  (in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  16  the  Hiph.  of  the  same  root  means  to  preserve  in 
good  health)  ;  but  the  Hiph.  may  here  express  the  people's 
spontaneity  in  the  matter  of  dreams :  which  ye  cause  to  be 
dreamed  for  you  (Hitz.).  Thus  there  would  be  no  need  to  alter 
the  reading  into  DTOh ;  a  precedent  for  the  defective  spelling 
being  found  in  B^T^D,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23.  What  the  false  pro- 
phets gave  out  is  not  expressly  intimated,  but  may  be  gathered 
from  the  context  ver.  10,  namely,  that  the  yoke  of  Babylon  would 
soon  be  broken  and  captivity  come  to  an  end. — This  warning  is 
justified  in  vers.  10-14,  where  God's  decree  is  set  forth.  The 
deliverance  will  not  come  about  till  after  seventy  years ;  but 
then  the  Lord  will  fulfil  to  His  people  His  promise  of  grace. 
Ver.  10.  "  For  thus  saith  Jahveh :  When  as  seventy  years  are 
fulfilled  for  Babylon,  I  will  visit  you,  and  perform  to  you  my 
good  word,  to  bring  you  back  to  this  place.  Ver.  11.  For  I 
know  the  thoughts  that  I  think  toward  you,  saith  Jahveh, 
thoughts  of  peace  and  not  for  evil,  to  give  you  (a)  destiny  and 
hope.     Ver.  12.  And  ye  will  call  upon  me,  and  go  and  pray 
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unto  me,  and  I  will  hear  you.  Ver.  13.  And  ye  will  seek  me, 
and  find  me,  if  ye  search  for  me  with  all  your  heart.  Ver.  14. 
And  I  will  let  myself  be  found  of  you,  saith  Jahveh,  and  will 
turn  your  captivity,  and  gather  you  out  of  all  the  peoples  and 
from  all  the  places  whither  I  have  driven  you,  saith  Jahveh, 
and  will  bring  you  again  to  the  place  whence  I  have  carried 
you  away.*' — rus^p  *D?,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  seventy  years  for  Babel.  These  words  point  back  to 
chap.  xxv.  11  f.,  and  we  must  reckon  from  the  date  of  that 
prediction.  *1j5B  c.  accus.  sig.  to  visit  in  a  good  sense,  to  look 
favourably  on  one  and  take  his  part.  "My  good  word"  is  ex- 
pounded by  the  following  infinitive  clause.  Ver.  11.  "I  know 
my  thoughts"  is  not  to  be  taken,  as  by  Jerome,  J.  D.  Mich.,  etc., 
as  in  contrast  with  the  false  prophets  ■  I  know,  but  they  do 
not.  This  antithesis  is  not  in  keeping  with  what  follows.  The 
meaning  is  rather  :  Although  I  appoint  so  long  a  term  for  the 
fulfilment  of  tlnj  plan  of  redemption,  yet  fear  not  that  I  have 
utterly  rejected  you  ;  1  know  will  what  my  design  is  in  your 

ard.  My  thoughts  toward  you  are  thoughts  of  good,  not  of 
evil.  Although  DOW  1  inflict  lengthened  sufferings  on  you,  yet 
this  chastisement  but  serves  to  bring  about  your  welfare  in  the 
future  (Chr.  15.  Mich.,  Graf,  etc.).— To  give  you  nnnx,  lit. 
last,  i.e.  issue  or  future,  and  hope.  For  this  sig.  cf.  Job  viii.  7, 
Prov.  v.  4,  etc.  This  future  destiny  and  hope  can,  however, 
only  be  realized  if  by  the  sorrows  of  exile  you  permit  your- 
selves to  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  your  sins,  and  return 
penitent  to  me.  Then  ye  will  call  on  me  and  pray,  and  I  will 
hear  you.  "And  ye  will  go,"  ver.  12,  is  not  the  apodosis  to 
k-  ye  will  call,"  since  there  is  no  further  explanation  of  it,  and 
since  the  simple  ^  can  neither  mean  to  go  away  satisfied  nor 
to  have  success.  "  Go"  must  be  taken  with  what  follows  :  go 
to  the  place  of  prayer  (E\v.,  Umbr.,  Gi\,  Nag.).  In  ver.  13 
TIN  is  to  be  repeated  after  "  find."  Vers.  12  and  13  are  a  re- 
newal of  the  promise,  Deut.  iv.  29,  30  ;  and  ver.  14  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  promise,  Deut.  xxx.  3-5,  whence  is  taken  the 
graphic  expression  fiCUprnH  3NP;  see  on  that  passage. — There- 
after in 

Vers.  15-20.  Jeremiah  informs  the  captives  of  the  judgment 
that  is  to  fall  on  such  as  are  still  left  in  the  land.     Ver.  15.  "  If 
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ye  say:  Jahveh  hath  raised  us  up  prophets  in  Babylon Vcr. 

16.  Xea,  tlms  saith  Jahveh  of  the  king  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  of  all  the  people  that  dwelleth  in  this  city, 
your  brethren  that  are  not  gone  forth  with  you  into  captivity, 
Ver.  17.  Thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts:  Behold,  I  send  amongst 
them  the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  and  make  them  like 
horrible  figs,  that  cannot  be  eaten  for  badness,  Ver.  18.  And 
hunt  after  them  with  the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence, 
and  give  them  to  be  abused  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  to 
be  a  curse,  and  an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  and  a  reproach 
among  all  the  peoples  whither  I  have  driven  them;  Ver.  19. 
Inasmuch  as  they  have  not  hearkened  to  my  words,  saith 
Jahveh,  wherewith  I  sent  to  them  my  servants  the  prophets, 
from  early  morning  on  sending  them, and  ye  have  not  hearkened, 
saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  20.  But  ye,  hear  the  word  of  Jahveh,  all 
ye  captives  whom  I  have  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon." — 
The  design  with  which  Jeremiah  tells  the  captives  of  this 
judgment  may  be  gathered  from  the  terms  of  ver.  15,  with 
which  this  prophecy  is  introduced :  God  hath  raised  up  to  us 
prophets  in  Babel  (n???,  lit.  as  far  as  Babel,  i.e.  extending  His 
agency  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judah).  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  announcement  of  judgment  to  come  on  those  left  in 
the  land  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
that  had  appeared  in  Babylon.  These  prophesied  a  swift  end 
to  Chaldean  domination  and  an  immediate  return  of  the  exiles 
to  their  fatherland.  So  long  as  one  of  David's  posterity  sat  on 
his  throne  in  Jerusalem,  and  so  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  maintained,  the  partial  captivity  of  the  people  and  removal 
of  the  plundered  treasures  of  the  temple  would  appear  as  a 
calamity  which  might  soon  be  repaired.  The  false  prophets  in 
Babylon  laid,  therefore,  great  stress  on  the  continued  existence 
of  the  kingdom,  with  its  capital  and  the  temple,  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  belief  amongst  the  exiles.  As  Nag.  justly  remarks, 
it  was  to  take  this  ground  from  beneath  their  feet  that  Jeremiah 
predicted  expulsion  and  destruction  against  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  prophecy  does  indeed  bear  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  u  but  not  in  the  first  reference ;  its  immediate 
purpose  was  to  overthrow  the  foundations  on  which  the  false 
prophets  of  the  exile  stood"  (Nag.).     Taken  thus,  these  verses 
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form  an  integral  part  of  the  message  sent  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
exiles,  which  was  of  no  small  weight  for  quieting  the  excitement, 
nourished  by  the  false  prophets,  which  reigned  amongst  them. 
One  is  struck  by  the  want  of  connection  between  vers.  15  and 
16.  The  beginning  of  ver.  16,  u  Yea,  thus  saith,"  comes  directly 
after  the  end  of  ver.  15  without  any  joining  link.  Nag.  holds 
the  *3  to  be  the  pleonastic  *3  which  often  introduces  a  saying. 
But  its  position  before  the  "  thus  saith"  makes  this  impossible. 
Here  it  serves  to  strengthen  the  asseveration:  yea,  thus  fitly 
introducing  what  Jahveh  says  to  the  contrary ;  and  vers.  15 
and  16  are,  tersely  and  immediately,  set  over  against  one  another. 
'•If  ye  Bay"  means:  as  regards  your  saying  that  Jahveh  hath 
raised  you  up  prophets  in  Babylon,  the  answer  is:  Thus  hath 
Jahveh  said.  This  is  the  connection  of  ver.  16  with  ver.  15.1 
M  Your  brethren  that,"  etc.,  is  co-ordinate  with  "all  the  people." 
The  words:  Ml  make  them  like  horrible  6g8,"  make  allusion  to 
the  vision  in  chap.  xxiv.  '1  ff.,  but  do  not  imply  that  this  vision 

1   By  tl  sitioo  of  the  connection  and  progress  of  the  thought, 

are  disposed  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  brought  by  Houb.,  Lad. 
Ven.,  etc.,  against  the  genuineness  of  tin       i  at  least, 

list  the  true  position  for  them.  The  fact  <>f  their  being  wanting  in  the 
I.W..  on  which  Ilitz.  mainly  grounds  his  charge  of  spuriousness,  proves 
nothing  mure  than  that  these  translators  were  unable  to  understand  the 
train  of  thought  in  the  verses,  especially  seeing  that  the  substance  of  them 
has  several  times  been  expressed  by  Jeremiah,  particularly  vers.  17  and  18  ; 
xxiv.  9,  l".  cf.  xv.  1.  xix.  8;  with  ver.  10  cf.  vii.  L3,25f.  Against  the 
attempts  to  alter  the  text.  Grafs  remarks  are  admirable:  "It  is  much 
easier  to  explain  how  the  passage  was  omitted  as  out  of  place  by  the  LXX. 
than  to  show  how  it  could  haw  1  teen  introduced  as  an  interpolation.  It  is  too 
long  for  a  mere  marginal  gloss  that  had  at  a  later  time  found  its  way  into 
the  text  ;  and  why  it  should  have  been  placed  here,  would  remain  all  the 
more  incomprehensible  if  it  were  so  wholly  unconnected  with  the  body  of 
the  text.  We  cannot  admit  that  it  is  merely  an  erroneous  displacement  of 
\vr.  15,  which  originally  stood  before  ver.  ~1\  ;  since  it  is  less  likely  that 
ver.  10  could  have  come  directly  after  ver.  14.  In  respect  of  form,  vers. 
16-20  is  connected  with  and  forms  a  continuation  of  what  precedes.  Ver. 
20  implies  the  presence  of  ver.  16  as  an  antithesis,  and  at  the  same  time 
completes  again  the  connection  that  had  been  interrupted  with  ver.  15, 
and  leads  on  to  ver.  21  if.  Connection  in  thought  seems  to  be  wanting 
only  because  ver.  16  does  not  express  the  connecting  idea,  and  because  the 
contrast  is  so  abrupt." — The  other  arguments  adduced  by  Hitz.  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  passage,  we  can  afford  to  pass  over  as  wholly  without  force. 
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waa  known  to  the  exiles,  for  they  are  quite  intelligible  to  him 

who  knows  nothing  of  chap,  xxiw  (Niig.).     The  adject.  "W  is 

found   only  here,  from  T#,  shudder;  horrible,  that  on  tasting 

which  one  shudders.    With  ver.  18,  cf.  xxiv.  9.    "Wherewith  I 

sent  my  servant  lommissioned  them.    This  verb  construed 

with  double  accus.  as  In  2  Sam.  xi.  22,  Isa.  lv.  11.     "Ye  have 

not  hearkened,"  the  2d  pers.  instead  of  the  3d,  is  hardly  to  be 

explained  by  the  fact  that  the  prophet  here  cites  in  full  an  often 

quoted  saying  (Hitz.,  Niig.,  etc.).     The  reason  is  that  the  pro- 

phet'is  thinking  of  the  exiles  also  as  having  been  equal  to  their 

brethren  remaining  in  Judah  in  the  matter  of  not  hearkening 

Thus   the  way  is   prepared    fur  the  summons:   But  ye,  hear, 

ver.  20. 

Vers.  21-23.  After  having  set  forth  the  divine  determination, 
the  prophet's  letter  addresses  itself  specially  against  the  false 
prophets  and  tells  them  their  punishment  from  God.     Ver.  21. 
"  Thus  saith  Jahveh,  the  God  of  hosts,  of  Ahab   the  son  of 
Kolaiah,  and  of  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  who  prophesy 
to  you  in  my  name  falsely :  Behold,  I  give  them  into  the  hand 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  he  may  smite 
them  before  your  eyes.     Ver.  22.  And  of  them  shall  be  taken 
up  a  curse  by  all  the  exiles  of  Judah  that  are  in  Babylon, 
saying :  Jahveh  make  thee  like  Zedekiah  and  like  Ahab,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire,  Ver.  23.  Because  they 
have  done  folly  in  Israel,  and  have  committed  adultery  with 
their  neighbours'  wives,  and  have  spoken  in   my  name  lying 
words  which  I  have  not  commanded  them.     But  I  know  it  and 
am  witness,  saith  Jahveh." — Beyond  what  is  here  told,  we  know 
nothing  of   these   two  pseudo-prophets.      The  name  2Ni>S  is 
written  in  ver.  20  without  X ;  thus  the  Kametz  comes  to  be 
under  the  n,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  Pathach  is  changed 
into  a  Seghol.     "  Smite,"  i.e.  slay.     The  manner  of  their  death 
is  called,  probably  with  allusion  to  the  name  Kolaiah,  ^?Pt,  roast, 
burn  in  a  heated  furnace  ;  a  mode  of  execution  usual  in  Babylon, 
ace.  to  Dan.  iii.  6.     This  punishment  is  to  fall  on  them  because 
of  two  kinds  of  sin:  1.  Because  they  have  done  folly  in  Israel, 
namely,  committed   adultery  with   their  neighbours'  wives;  2. 
Because  they  have  prophesied  falsely  in  the  name  of  Jahveh. 
Except  in  Josh.  vii.  15,  the  phrase :  commit  folly  in  Israel,  is 
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always  used  of  the  grosser  sins  of  uncleanness ;  see  on  Gen. 
xxxiv.  7.  So  here  also. — The  Chet.  JTPin  is  expounded  in  the  Keri 
by  JTP'Dj  according  to  which  there  has  been  a  transposition  of  the 
letters  i  and  s,  as  in  ii.  25,  viii.  6,  etc.  Still  the  article  here  is 
extraordinary,  since  TJ  has  none.  Therefore  J.  I).  Mich.,  Ew., 
Ilitz.,  Graf  suppose  we  should  read  VT  •"~l,  the  X  having  been 
dropped  from  WM  in  scriptio  continue^  as  it  often  is,  especially 
after  \  in  R*3?J  and  other  words,  cf.  xix.  15,  xxxix.  16,  1  Kings 
xxi.  29,  etc.  KV1  is  then  the  copula  between  subject  and  pre- 
dicate, as  in  Isa.  xliii.  25  :    cf.  Ew.  §  297,  b. 

Vers.  24   '.VI.   Z7  ng  against  the  false  prophet  Shemaiah, 

— Jeremiah's  letter  to  the  exiles  (vers.  L-23)  had  excited 
great  indignation  among  the  false  prophets  in  Babylon,  who 
predicted  f  restoration.      One  of  them,  named  Shemaiall, 

wrote  accordingly  letters  to  Jerusalem  addressed  to  the  people, 
and  especially  to  the  priest  ZephaniaJi,  who  held  the  highest 
place  in  the  management  of  the  temple,  insisting  that  he  should 
immediately  take  steps  to  punish  Jeremiah  and  check  his 
labotu  .  24-28).     When   Zephaniah  read  this  letter  to 

Jeremiah,  the  latter  received  from  God  the  commission  to  tell 
the  pseudo-prophet  of  the  punishment  awaiting  him,  that  he 
and  his  race  should  perish  and  not  survive  Israel's  liberation 
(vers.  29—32).  —  This  threatening  accordingly  dates  from  a 
somewhat  later  time  than  the  letter,  vers.  1-23,  since  it  was  its 
arrival  and  influence  upon  the  exiles  that  led  Shemaiah  to  write 
to  Jerusalem  that  letter,  to  which  the  threatening  of  the  present 
verse  is  the  reply.  But  on  account  of  their  historical  connec-' 
tion,  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  and  that  of  Shemaiah  were,  at  the 
publication  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  placed  the  one  after  the 
other. — From  the  introductory  clause  of  ver.  24:  "And  to 
Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite  thou  shalt  speak  thus,"  we  might 
conclude,  with  Graf,  that  what  Jeremiah  had  to  say  was  not 
addressed  by  letter  to  Shemaiah  himself ;  and  hold  it  to  have 
sufficed  that  he  should  read  it,  like  all  the  exiles,  in  the  letter 
which  doubtless  found  its  wTay  to  Babylon.  But  this  is  incom- 
patible with  the  command  of  God,  ver.  31 :  Send  to  all  the 
captives,  saying,  etc.  For  it  was  only  by  writing  that  Jeremiah 
could  send  to  the  exiles  the  sentence  from  God  on  Shemaiah 
that  follows  in  ver.  31.     The  introductory  clause  is  therefore 
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interposed  by  the  author  of  the  book  to  form  a  link  of  connec- 
tion between  the  two  utterances  regarding  the  pseudo-prophets 
at  Babylon.      We   cannot  make  sure  whether  "the  Nehela- 
mito"  refers   the  man    to  a  family  or  to  a  place  of   which  we 
know   nothing   else.      Yer.    25.  Next   the   introduction   to  the 
divine  sentence  comes  (from  "Because  thou"  on)  a  statement 
of  the  occasion  that  called  for  it,  which  extends  to  ver.  28.    Then 
in  vers.  29  31  we  are  told  that  Zephaniah  read  to  Jeremiah 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Shemaiah  in  Babylon,  and  that 
Jeremiah    was    then    commissioned    by    God    to   intimate    to 
Shemaiah  the  punishment  to   be  sent  on  him  by  God  for  his 
false  and  seducing  prophecies.     Then,  again,  attached  to  the 
preliminary  statement  by  "therefore,"  the  introductory  phrase 
"Thus  saith   Jahveh"  is  repeated,   and  what  the  Lord  said 
follows.— Ver.  25.   "  Because  thou  hast  sent  in  thy  name  (with- 
out divine  commission)  letters  to  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maaseiah  the  priest,  and  to  all 
the  priests,  saying:'     D^BD  may  be  a  single  letter,  cf.  2  Kings 
x.  i,  2  ;  but   since   these  were  sent  to   the   people,  the  priest 
Zephaniah,  and  all  the  people,  the  word  doubtless  means  here 
letters  in  the  plural.     As  to   Zephaniah   ben  Maaseiah,  see  at 
xxi.  1. — In  vers.  26-28  follows  the  main  substance  of  the  letter  : 
"Jahveh  hath  set  thee  to  be  priest  in  the  stead  of  the  priest 
Jehoiada,  that  there  should  be  officers  in  the  house  of  Jahveh 
for  every  man  that  is  mad  and  prophesieth,  that  thou  shouldest 
put  him  in  the  stocks  and  in  neck-irons.     Ver.  2J.  And,  now, 
why  hast  thou  not  restrained  Jeremiah  of  Anathoth,  that  pro- 
phesieth  to  you?     Ver.  28.  For  therefore  hath  he  sent  to  us  to 
Babylon  (a  letter)  to  the  effect :  It  will  last  long ;  build  houses 
and  dwell  (therein),  and  plant  gardens  and  eat   the  fruit  of 
them."     Zephaniah  occupied,  ace.  to  ver.  26,  the  post  of  a  chief 
officer  of  the  temple,  was  a  chief  warden,  as  Pashur  had  been 
before  him,  xxi.  1,  who  had  charge  of  the  police  regulations  of 
the  temple.     In  the  stead  of  the  priest  Jehoiada.     These  words 
Grot.,  Hitz.,  and  Gr.  refer  to  the  high  priest  Jehoiada  under 
King  Joash,  2  Kings  xi.  18,  who  set  up  officers  (fifrjja)  over 
the  temple.    But  this  view  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  words  of 
the  text :  "  Jahveh  hath  set  thee  to  be  priest  in  Jehoiada's  stead, 
that  there  should  be  officers;"  since  from  these  unambiguous 
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words,  Zephaniah  filled  the  same  post  as  Jehoiada  had  done, 
and  was  his  successor  in  office.  The  other  well-known  Jehoiada 
was  high  priest,  who  appointed  officers  ;  Zephaniah,  on  the  other 
hand  was  only  u  the  second  priest,"  and  as  such  had  charge  of 
the  temple  arrangements  and  of  public  order  there.  Nor  is 
there  any  hint  here  or  elsewhere  that  Zephaniah  was  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Pasliur  in  this  office,  nor  any  indication  to 
make  it  unlikely  that  Jehoiada  held  the  post  after  Pashur  and 
that  Zedekiah  succeeded  him.  The  plural  "  officers  "  is  general : 
that  at  all  times  there  should  he  officers.  il  For  every  man  that 
is  mad  and  prophesieth."  V3"'2,  the  deranged  or  mad  person, 
is  here  closely  associated  with  N3:n»,  him  that  bears  himself  as 
prophet.  The  former  word  is  used  in  the  evil  sense  of  the 
apparently  deranged  behaviour  of  the  man  on  whom  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  laid  hold,  2  Kings  ix.  11,  Hos.  ix.  7.  The  idea  is 
not:  for  (or  against)  every  prophet,  but:  for  every  madman 
that  plays  the  prophet.  The  temple,  i.e.  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  was  the  usual  place  for  prophets  to  take  their  stand. 
Shemaiah  accordingly  means  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chief 
warden  of  the  temple  to  repress  attempts  to  speak  in  the  temple 
on  the  part  of  pretended  prophets,  by  putting  such  persons  in 
stocks  and  irons.  As  to  rDBTO,  see  on  xx.  2.  p^*  is  air.  \ey. 
It  certainly  does  not  mean   prison  after  p:v,    in    Samaritan  = 

clausit ;   but  apparently  neck-irons  after  jbjf  necklace,  ring. 

Since  both  words  are  used  together  here,  and  since  the  meaning 
is  apparently  that  Jeremiah  should  be  put  into  both  instruments 
at  once,  Hitz.  conjectures  that  both  together  were  needed  to 
make  the  stocks  complete,  but  that  each  had  its  own  proper 
name,  because  it  was  possible  to  fix  in  the  neck,  leaving  hands 
and  feet  free,  or  conversely,  as  in  xx.  2. — TO,  rebuke,  check  by 
threats,  restrain,  cf.  Ruth  ii.  16,  Mai.  iii.  11,  etc.  "For  there- 
fore," sc.  just  because  thou  hast  not  restrained  him  from  pro- 
phesying he  has  sent  to  Babylon.  fW  with  ^CN7  following, 
send  to  say,  means :  to  send  a  message  or  letter  as  follows. 
R*H  POIK  nbaA  Hitz.  renders:  for  he  thought:  it  (Babylon)  is 
far  away  ;  Jeremiah's  meaning  being,  that  in  Jerusalem  they 
would  know  nothing  about  his  letter  he  was  sending  to  Babylon. 
But  such  a  hidden  purpose  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  character  of 
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the  prophet     He  had  publicly  predicted  in  Jerusalem  the  W 
Beventy  years1  duration  of  the  exile;  and  it  was  not  likely  to 
occur  to   him   to  wish   to  make  a  secret  of  the  letter  of  like 
import  which  he  scut  to  Babylon.     Besides,  Hitz.'s  interpreta- 
tion is  forced.     Since  there  is  no  Ib^  before  trro  ua  the  Tbkij 
before  nan*  can    only  be  introductory  to  the  contents  of  the 
letter.     For  ^K  used  of   duration   in  time,  cf.  2  Sam.  iii.  1, 
Job  xi.  9.     «  Loog-lasting  it  is,"  sc.  your  sojourn  in  Babvlom 
These  words  give  the  burden  of  his  prophecy,  that  on  which  he 
founded   his  counsel:  build  houses,  etc.— Ver.  29.  Zephaniah 
read  aloud  to  Jeremiah  the  letter  he  had  received  from  Babylon. 
With  what  design,  we  are  not  told;  probably  simply  to  inform 
him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pseudo-prophets  in  Babylon.     If 
we  may  judge  by  xxi.  1  and  xxxvii.  3,  Zephaniah  seems  to  have 
been  friendly  to  Jeremiah.— Ver.  30  ff.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Jeremiah  received  from  the  Lord  the  commission  to  predict  to 
Shemaiah  his  punishment  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  send  the 
prediction  to  all  that  are  in  Babylon  in  banishment.     With  ver. 
31b,  cf.  xxviii.  15.     The  punishment  is  this:  Shemaiah  shall 
have  no  posterity  among  his  people,  i.e.  of  his  children  none 
shall  be  left  amongst  the  people,  nor  shall  he  see,  i.e.  experience, 
have  any  share  in  the  blessings  which  the  Lord  will  yet  bestow 
upon   His   people.      The  extinction  of  his  race  and  his  own 
exclusion  from  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  day  of  Israel's  re- 
demption are  the  punishment  that  is  to  fall  on  him  for  his 
rebellion  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.      With  *3 
1  rnD  cf.  xxviii.  16. 
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THE  PROPHECIES  OF  JEREMIAH 


B.    TUE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  DELIVERANCE  FOR  ALL  ISRAEL.— 

CHAP.  XXX.-XXXIII. 

IN  view  of  the  impending  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  Jeremiah  seeks  to  present  the  godly  with  a 
strong  anchor  of  hope  in  the  realization  of  God's 
gracious  promises,  which  were  to  be  fulfilled  after 
the  appointed  season  of  punishment  had  passed.  For  this 
purpose,  after  predicting  the  ills  of  exile  times,  the  prophet 
gives  a  comprehensive  statement  concerning  the  deliverance 
which  the  Lord  will  vouchsafe  to  His  people  in  the  future,  and 
gathers  together  the  repeated  briefer  promises  regarding  the 
restoration  and  glorious  condition  of  Israel  and  Judah,  so  as  to 
give  a  full  description  of  the  deliverance  intended  for  all  the 
covenant  people  under  the  sceptre  of  the  future  David.  This 
detailed  announcement  of  the  deliverance  consists  of  a  pretty 
long  prophetic  address  (which  Hengstenberg  very  properly 
designates  "the  triumphal  hymn  of  Israel's  salvation,"  chap, 
xxx.  and  xxxi.),  and  two  pieces  confirmatory  of  this  address,  viz. : 
(1)  one  recording -a  symbolical  act  performed  by  the  prophet 
at  God's  command, — the  sale  of  a  piece  of  hereditary  property 
in  land  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  shortly  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  kingdom,  which  commenced  with  the  taking 
of  the  city, — together  with  a  message  from  God  explaining  this 
act,  chap,  xxxii. ;  and  (2)  another  passage  giving,  in  prophetic 
language,  a  renewed  promise  that  Jerusalem  and  Judah  would 
be  restored  with  the  blissful  arrangements  connected  with  the 
Davidic  monarchy  and  the  Levitical  priesthood,  chap,  xxxiii. 
According  to  the  headings  given  in  xxxii.  1  and  xxxiii.  1,  these 
two  latter  pieces  belong  to  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign ; 
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the  address  contained  in  chap.  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  on  the  other  hand, 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  and  was  not  uttered 
publicly  before  the  people,  but  simply  composed  in  writing, 
and  meant  to  be  preserved  for  future  use.  As  regards  the 
exact  time  of  its  composition,  the  views  of  modern  expositors 
are  very  dissimilar.  While  Ilengstenberg,  with  many  others, 
places  it  in  the  same  period  with  the  allied  chapters  xxxii.  and 
xxxiii.,  viz.  in  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  being  besieged, 
immediately  before  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city, 
Nagelsbach  reckons  this  address  among  the  oldest  portions  of 
the  whole  book,  and  assigns  its  composition  to  the  times  of  King 
Josiah,  to  which  iii.  11-2.")  belongs.  But  the  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  this  view  are  quite  insufficient  to  establish  it.  It 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  the  substantial  agreement  of 
the  address  with  that  in  chap,  iii.,  so  far  as  it  exists,  that  they 
re  both  composed  at  the  same  time;  and  if  (as  Nagelsbach 
think-)  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Chaldeans 
u:,  re  taken  as  a  criterion  of  composition  before  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim,  then,  too,  would  the  address  in  chap,  xxxiii.  be 
put  down  as  having  been  composed  before  that  year,  but  in 
glaring  contradiction  to  the  inscription  given  xxxiii.  1.  And 
as  little  reason  is  there  for  inferring,  with  Hengstenberg,  from 
\.\x.  5-7,  that  the  final  catastrophe  of  .Jeremiah's  time  is  repre- 
sented as  still  imminent;  for  these  verses  do  not  refer  at  all  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans.  That  learned 
writer  is,  however,  quite  correct  in  his  remark,  that  the  prophet 
takes  his  stand-point  within  the  period  of  the  catastrophe,  as  if 
it  had  already  begun,  but  that  this  time  is  an  ideal  present,  so 
that  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  time 
of  composition  by  the  circumstance  that,  generally,  Judah  no 
less  than  Israel  appears  to  be  already  in  a  state  of  exile,  far 
from  the  land  of  the  Lord.  The  time  of  composition  cannot 
be  made  out  with  perfect  certainty.  Yet  there  is  nothing  against 
the  assumption  that  it  is  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah. 

Chap.  xxx.  and  xxxi.  Israel's  Deliverance  and  Glorious 
Condition  in  the  Future. 

A  great  day  of  judgment,  before  which  all  the  world  trembles, 
will  bring  to  Israel  deliverance  from  the  yoke  imposed  on  them. 
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The  Lord  will  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  their  captivity 
(w\.  4-11).  He  will  bind  up  and  heal  the  wounds  which  He 
inflicted  on  them  because  of  their  sins;  will  render  to  those 
who  oppressed  and  chastised  them  according  to  their  deeds 
(vers.  12-17);  will  again  build  up  His  kingdom,  and  render 
His  people  glorious,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  respects 
(vers.  18  22).  The  wrath  of  the  Lord  will  be  poured  forth 
upon  all  evil-doers  like  a  tempest,  till  He  has  performed  the 
thoughts  of  His  heart  at  the  end  of  the  days  (vers.  23,  24). 
At  that  time  the  Lord  will  become  the  God  of  all  the  families 
of  Israel,  and  show  them  favour  as  His  own  people  (xxxi.  1-G) ; 
He  will  also  gather  the  remnant  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  the 
north,  lead  them  back  into  their  inheritance,  and  make  them 
glad  and  prosperous  through  His  blessing  (vers.  7-14)  ;  the 
sorrow  of  Ephraim  will  He  change  to  joy,  and  He  will  perform 
a  new  thing  in  the  land  (vers.  15-22).  In  like  manner  will 
He  restore  Judah,  and  make  want  to  cease  (vers.  23-26).  Israel 
and  Judah  shall  be  raised  to  new  life  (vers.  27-30),  and  a  new 
covenant  will  be  made  with  them,  for  the  Lord  will  write  His 
law  in  their  heart  and  forgive  their  sins  (vers.  31-34).  Israel 
shall  for  ever  remain  the  people  of  God,  and  Jerusalem  be 
built  anew  to  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  and,  as  a  holy  city,  shall 
no  more  be  laid  waste  for  ever  (vers.  35-40). 

This  address  forms  a  united  whole  which  divides  into  two 
halves.  In  chap.  xxx.  4-22  it  is  the  deliverance  of  Israel  in 
general  that  is  set  forth  ;  while  in  the  passage  from  chap.  xxx. 
23  on  to  the  end  of  chap.  xxxi.  it  is  deliverance,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  Israel  and  Judah,  that  is  portrayed.  As  there 
is  no  doubt  about  its  unity,  so  neither  is  there  any  well-founded 
doubt  regarding  its  genuineness  and  integrity.  Hence  the 
assertion  of  Hitzig,  that,  as  a  whole,  it  exhibits  such  a  want  of 
connection,  such  constant  alternation  of  view-point,  so  many 
repetitions,  and  such  irregularity  in  the  structure  of  the  verses, 
that  there  seems  good  ground  for  suspecting  interpolation, — 
such  an  assertion  only  shows  the  inability  of  the  expositor  to 
put  himself  into  the  course  of  thought  in  the  prophetic  word,  to 
grasp  its  contents  properly,  and  to  give  a  fair  and  unprejudiced 
estimate  of  the  whole.  Hitzig  would  reject  xxxi.  38-40,  and 
Nagelsbach  xxx.  20-24,  as  later  additions,  but  in  neither  case 
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is  this  admissible ;  and  Kueper  (Jeremias,  p.  170  sqq.)  and 
Graf,  in  his  Commentary,  have  already  so  well  shown  with 
what  little  reason  Movers  and  Hitzig  have  supposed  they  had 
discovered  so  many  a  interpolations,"  that,  in  our  exposition, 
we  merely  intend  to  take  up  in  detail  some  of  the  chief 
passages. 

Chap.  xxx.  1-3.  Introduction,  and  statement  of  the 
subject. — Ver.  1.  "The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from 
Jahveh,  saying :  Ver.  2.  Thus  hath  Jahveh  the  God  of  Israel 
said:  Write  thee  all  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  in 
a  book  ;  Ver.  3.  For,  behold,  days  come,  saith  Jahveh,  when  I 
shall  turn  the  captivity  of  my  people  Israel  and  Judah,  saith 
Jahveh,  and  I  shall  bring  them  back  to  the  land  which  I  gave 
to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  possess  it." 

Ver.  1  contains  the  heading  not  merely  of  vers.  2  and  3,  as 
Hitzig  erroneously  maintains,  but  of  the  whole  prophecy,  in 
chap.  xxx.  and  xxxi.  Vers.  2  and  3  form  the  introduction. 
Jeremiah  is  to  write  the  following  word  of  God  in  a  book, 
because  it  refers  to  times  still  future, — regards  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  and  Judah  from  exile,  which  will  not  take  place  till 
afterwards.  In  assigning  the  reason  for  the  command  to  write 
down  the  word  of  God  that  had  been  received,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  given  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  which  follows. 
From  this  it  is  further  evident  that  the  expression  "  all  the 
words  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  "  cannot,  like  xxxvi.  2,  be 
referred,  with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  to  the  whole  of  the  prophecies 
which  Jeremiah  had  up  till  that  time  received ;  it  merely 
refers  to  the  following  prophecy  of  deliverance.  The  perfect 
wrn  is  thus  not  a  preterite,  but  only  expresses  that  the  ad- 
dress of  God  to  the  prophet  precedes  the  writing  down  of 
the  words  he  received.  As  to  the  expression  T&2V  3W^  see 
on  xxix.  14. 

Vers.  4-11.  The  judgment  on  the  nations  for  the  deliverance 
of  Israel. — Ver.  4.  "  And  these  are  the  words  which  Jahveh 
spake  concerning  Israel  and  Judah  :  Ver.  5.  For  thus  saith 
Jahveh :  We  have  heard  a  cry  of  terror,  fear,  and  no  peace. 
Ver.  6.  Ask  now,  and  see  whether  a  male  bears  a  child  ?  Why 
do  I  see  every  man  with  his  hands  on  his  loins  like  a  woman 
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in  childbirth,  and  every  face  turned  to  paleness?  Ver.  7. 
Alas !  for  that  clay  is  great,  with  none  like  it,  and  it  is  a  time 
of  distress  for  Jacob,  but  he  will  be  saved  out  of  it.  Ver.  8. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  on  that  day,  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts, 
that  I  will  break  his  yoke  from  upon  thy  neck,  and  I  will  burst 
thy  bonds,  and  strangers  shall  no  more  put  servitude  on  him  ; 
Ver.  9.  But  they  shall  serve  Jahveh  their  God,  and  David 
their  king,  whom  I  shall  raise  up  to  them.  Ver.  10.  But  fear 
thou  not,  O  my  servant  Jacob,  saith  Jahveh,  neither  be  con- 
founded, O  Israel ;  for,  behold,  I  will  save  thee  from  afar,  and 
thy  seed  from  the  land  of  their  captivity ;  and  Jacob  shall 
return,  and  be  at  rest,  and  be  secure,  and  there  shall  be  none 
making  him  afraid.  Ver.  11.  For  I  am  with  thee,  saith 
Jahveh,  to  save  thee  ;  for  I  will  make  an  end  of  all  the  nations 
whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  of  thee  will  I  not  make  an 
end,  but  I  will  chastise  thee  properly  and  will  not  let  thee  go 
quite  unpunished." 

With  ver.  4  is  introduced  the  description  of  Israel's  restora- 
tion announced  in  ver.  3.  This  introduction  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  neither  is  it  for  that  reason  spurious  and  to  be 
expunged,  as  Hitzig  seeks  to  do ;  it  rather  corresponds  to  the 
breadth  of  Jeremiah's  representation.  The  *3  in  ver.  5  is  ex- 
plicative :  "  Thus,  namely,  hath  Jahveh  spoken."  With  the 
lively  dramatic  power  of  a  poet,  the  prophet  at  once  transports 
the  hearers  or  readers  of  his  prophecy,  in  thought,  into  the 
great  day  to  come,  which  is  to  bring  deliverance  to  all  Israel. 
As  a  day  of  judgment,  it  brings  terror  and  anguish  on  all  those 
who  live  to  see  it.  iTTjn  yip}  "  A  voice  (sound)  of  trembling 
(or  terror)  we  hear,"  viz.  the  people,  of  whom  the  prophet  is 
one.  "ins  does  not  depend  on  minf,  but  forms  with  Di^  pw 
an  independent  clause:  "There  is  fear  and  not  peace"  (or 
safety).  Ver.  6.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  great  horror,  which 
makes  all  men,  from  convulsive  pains,  hold  their  hands  on  their 
loins,  so  as  to  support  their  bowels,  in  which  they  feel  the  pangs, 
and  which  makes  every  countenance  pale  ?  In  ver.  7  the  cause 
of  this  horror  is  declared.  It  is  the  great  day  of  judgment 
that  is  coming.  "That  (not  this)  day"  points  to  the  future, 
and  thus,  even  apart  from  other  reasons,  excludes  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  that  is 
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meant.  The  words  "that  day  is  great"  refer  to  Joel  ii.  11, 
and  "  there  is  none  like  it"  is  an  imitation  of  Joel  ii.  2 ;  in  the 
latter  passage  the  prophet  makes  use  of  a  judgment  which  he 
had  seen  passed  on  Judah, — its  devastation  by  locusts, — and 
for  the  first  time  presents,  as  the  main  element  in  his  prophecy, 
the  idea  of  the  great  day  of  judgment  to  come  on  all  nations, 
and  by  which  the  Lord  will  perfect  His  kingdom  on  this  earth. 
This  day  is  for  Jacob  also,  i.e.  for  all  Israel,  a  time  of  distress  ; 
for  the  judgment  falls  not  merely  on  the  heathen  nations,  but 
also  on  the  godless  members  of  the  covenant  people,  that  they 
may  be  destroyed  from  among  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 
The  judgment  is  therefore  for  Israel  as  well  as  for  other  nations 
a  critical  juncture,  from  which  the  Israel  of  God,  the  com- 
munity of  the  faithful,  will  be  delivered.  This  deliverance  is 
described  more  in  detail  in  ver.  8  ff.  The  Lord  will  break  the 
yoke  imposed  on  Israel,  free  His  people  from  all  bondage  to 
Strang  .  the  heathen,  so  that  they  may  serve  only  Him, 

the  Lord,  and  David,  II is  king,  whom  He  will  raise  up.  The 
suffix  in  &P  is  referred  by  several  expositors  (Hitzig,  Nagels- 
bach)  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  "as  having  been  most  clearly 
before  the  minds  of  Jeremiah  and  his  contemporaries;"  in 
support  of  this  view  we  are  pointed  to  Isa.  x.  27,  as  a  passage 
which  may  have  been  before  the  eyes  of  Jeremiah.  But 
neither  this  parallel  passage  nor  TJNJ*  (with  the  suffix  of  the 
second  person),  which  immediately  follows,  sufficiently  justifies 
this  view.  For,  in  the  second  half  also  of  the  verse,  the  second 
person  is  interchanged  with  the  third,  and  ITrTipiD,  which  is 
parallel  with  ^V,  requires  us  to  refer  the  suffix  in  the  latter 
word  to  Jacob,  so  that  "his  yoke"  means  "the  yoke  laid  on 
him,"  as  in  1  Kings  xii.  4,  Isa.  ix.  3.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  throughout  the  whole  prophecy,  neither  Babylon 
nor  the  king  of  Babylon  is  once  mentioned  ;  and  that  the 
judgment  described  in  these  verses  cannot  possibly  be  restricted 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  but  is  the  judg- 
ment that  is  to  fall  upon  all  nations  (ver.  11).  And  although 
this  judgment  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  supre- 
macy, it  will  bring  deliverance  to  the  people  of  God,  not 
merely  from  the  yoke  of  Babylon,  but  from  every  yoke  which 
strangers  have  laid  or  will  lay  on  them. — Ver.  9.  Then  Israel 
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will  no  longer   serve   strangers,  U  foreign   rulers  who 
heathens,  but  their  God  Jahveh,  and  David  the  kino-  w}10  will 
be  raised  up  to  them,  U  the  Messiah,  the  righteous  sprout  that 
Jahveh  will  raise  up  to  David  ;  ef.  xxiii.  5.     The  designation 
of   this  sprout  as   «  David   their    king,"  i.e.  the  king  of  the 
Israelites,  points  us  back  to  Hos.  iii.  5.— Ver.  10  f.  Israel  the 
servant  of  Jahveh,  i.e.  the  true  Israel,  faithful  and  devoted  to 
God,  need  thus  fear  nothing,  since  their  God  will  deliver  them 
from  the  land  of  their  captivity,  and  stand  by  them  as  their 
deliverer,  so  that  they  shall  be  able  to  dwell  in  peace  and  un- 
disturbed security  in  their  own  land.     For  Jahveh  will  make  a 
complete  end  of  all  the  nations  among  whom  Israel  has  been 
scattered  ;  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  He  shall  certainly  chastise, 
but  DM**  (according  to  what  is  right,  in  due  measure),  that 
they  may  be  made  better  by  their  punishment.     As  to  the  ex- 
pression DBK*fc  ID*,  see  on  x.  24 ;  for  Plfc)  T\wy  *6,  see  on  iv.  27 
and  v.  18  flnk  for  ^m,  v.  IS)  ;    and  'lastly,  on  ^  fi6  npj, 
cf.  Ex.  xxxiv.  47,  Num.  xiv.  18,  Nah.  i.  3.— Vers.  lOand  11 
are  repeated  in  xlvi.  27,  28,  though  with  some  slight  changes.1 
Vers.  12-17.  Because  Israel  has  Leen  severely  chastised  for 
his  sins,  the  Lord  will  noiv  punish  his  enemies,  and  heal  Israel. 
—Ver.  12.  "  For  thus  saith  Jahveh  :  It  is  ill  with  thy  bruise, 
thy  wound  is  painful.     Ver.  13.  There  is  none  to  judge  thy 
cause  ;  for  a  sore,  healing-plaster  there  is  none  for  thee.     Ver. 
14.  All  thy  lovers  have  forgotten   thee,  thee  they  seek  not; 
for  I  have  wounded  thee  with  the  wound  of  an  enemy,  the 
chastisement  of  a  cruel  one,  because  of  the  multitude  of  thine 
iniquity,  [because]  thy  sins  were  numerous.      Ver.  15.  Why 

1  The  general  strain  of  these  verses  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  second 
portion  of  Isaiah ;  hence  Hitzig,  following  Movers,  views  them  as  an  inter- 
polation made  by  the  reviser.  But  this  view  is  most  incorrect,  as  Graf  has 
already  pointed  out.  The  only  expression  which,  besides  the  repetition 
made  in  xlvi.  27,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Jeremiah,  but  frequently  in  the 
second  Isaiah,  is,  "  my  servant  Jacob  ;"  cf.  Isa.  xliv.  1,  2,  xlv.  4,  xlviii. 
20  and  xli.  8,  xliv.  21,  xlix.  3.  All  the  rest  is  not  characteristic  of  Isaiah. 
"  Thus,  '  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,1  is  certainly  found  in  Isa.  xliii.  5,  but 
also  in  Gen.  xxvi.  24  ;  '  Fear  not,  neither  be  afraid,'  is  found  in  a  like  con- 
nection in  Isa.  li.  7,  but  also  in  Jer.  xxiii.  24,  Dent.  i.  21,  xxxi.  8,  Josh, 
viii.  1;  cf.  Isa.  xliv.  2,  Jer.  i.  8,  17,  Josh.  i.  9.  y\\>T  occurs  also  in  vers.  7, 
10,  25,  Lam.  ii.  3.    For  ^^'iD,  cf.  xiv.  8 ;  for  prnb,  cf.  xxiii.  23,  xxxi.  3r 
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criest  thou  over  thy  bruise,  —  [because]  thy  wound  is  bad  ? 
Because  of  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquity,  [because]  thy  sins 
were  numerous,  have  I  done  these  things  to  thee.  Ver.  16. 
Therefore  all  those  who  devour  thee  shall  be  devoured ;  and  all 
thine  oppressors,  they  shall  all  go  into  captivity  ;  and  they  who 
spoiled  thee  shall  become  a  spoil,  and  those  that  plundered  thee 

I  will  give  up  for  plunder.  Ver.  17.  For  I  will  put  a  plaster 
on  thee,  and  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  saith  Jahveh ;  for 
they  call  thee  an  outcast,  [and  say],  Zion  is  she  [whom]  none 
seeketh  after.'' 

This  strophe  is  only  a  fuller  expression  of  the  idea  set  forth 
in  ver.  11,  that  the  Lord  certainly  chastises  Israel,  but  will 
not  make  an  end  of  him.  The  chastisement  has  commenced. 
From  the  wounds  and  blows  which  Israel  has  received,  he  lies 
motionless  and  helpless,  getting  neither  sympathy  nor  aid  from 
his  lovers.  The  feminine  suffix  and  the  mention  of  lovers  show 
that  the  address  turns  to  the  daughter  of  Zion.  On  the  ex- 
pression TOW  ^:v*>  U  ft  is  nl  w*lh  tny  bruise,"  cf.  xv.  18. 
nao  nrrn    »  bad,  incurable  is  the  stroke  which  thou  hast  re- 

t    -  t  :  -  /  / 

ceived9"  as  in  x.  19,  xiv.  17.  P  fftf  "  to  execute  justice;"  cf. 
v.  28,  xxii.  lt'».  Ilitzig  well  explains  the  meaning:  "thy 
claims  against  thy  heathen  oppressors."  "^H?/,  although  con- 
nected by  the  accents  with  what  precedes,  does  not  agree  well 
with  TJ%1.  H  >  f°r  "^?  nas  not  *ne  meaning  which  has  been 
attributed  to  it,  of  a  "  bandage/'  but,  as  derived  from  the  verb 
TT,  "  to  press  a  wound,"  signifies  the  wound  that  has  been 
pressed  together;  see  on  Hos.  v.  13.  Neither  does  the  figure 
of  the  wound  agree  with  the  expression,  "  there  is  none  to  judge 

li.  50.  In  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  \wy  occurs  as  seldom  as  T1P10  j^NI ; 
on  the  other  hand,  cf.  Jer.  xlviii.  11,  vii.  33.  The  expressions  found  in 
ver.  11  are  as  rare  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  as  they  are  frequent  in 
Jeremiah.     Thus,  '  For  I  am  with  thee  to  save  thee'  is  found  in  xv.  20,  xlii. 

II  ;  'to  make  a  full  end'  occurs  also  in  iv.  27,  v.  10,  18 ;  i  I  shall  certainly 
not  let  thee  go  unpunished,1  which,  like  Nah.  i.  3,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  Ex.  xxxiv.  7  or  Num.  xiv.  18,  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  ;  pfiH,  which  is  found  in  ix.  15,  xiii.  24,  xviii.  17,  xxiii.  1  f.,  appears 
only  in  Isa.  xli.  16  ;  and  while  t2E"'E>^  "ID"1  is  used  in  the  same  meaniDg  in 
x.  24,  id1  occurs  nowhere  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  and  DEt^sp  is 
found  in  Isa.  xli.  1,  liv.  17,  lix.  11,  in  quite  a  different  connection  and 
meaning.''   (Graf.) 
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thy  cause,"  so  that  we  might,  with  Umbreit,  render  the  passage, 
"  No  one  gives  thee  thy  due,  in  pressing  thy  wounds;"  while', 
as  Graf    says,   "niKfi-J  dissociated  from  littA  forms  a   useless 
synonym  with  nbyn,"  and  in  xlvi.  11,  where' the  thought  is  re- 
peated, it  is  separated  from  the  latter  word.     Accordingly,  with 
Hitzig  and  Graf,  we  connect  niarn  iStzb  into  one  clause /"for 
the   wound,  there    is   no    healing  (or  medicine)— no  plaster." 
TOTi  is  what   is  laid   upon   the  wound,  a  plaster.      "All   thy 
lovers/'  i.e.  the  nations  which  were  once  allied  with  thee  (cf. 
xxii.  20  and  22),  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  thee,  because 
I  have  smitten  thee  so  heavily  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
thy  transgressions ;  cf.  v.  G,  xiii.  22.     TO£  still  depends  on  the 
preposition  ?y,  which  continues  its  force,  but  as  a  conjunction. 
The  idea  that  the  Israelites  have  richly  deserved  their  sufferings 
is  still  more  plainly  presented  in  ver.  15 :  "  Why  criest  thou, 
because  thou  hast  brought  this  suffering  on  thee  through  thy 
sins?"     nJN%  also  depends  on  ?]>,  which  continues  to  exert  its 
power  in  the  sentence  as  a  conjunction. — Ver.  16  f.  Therefore 
{i.e.  because  Israel,  although  punished  for  his  sins,  is  destitute 
of  help)  will  the  Lord  take  pity  on  him.     He  will  recompense 
to  his  oppressors  and  spoilers  according  to  their  deeds,  and  will 
heal  his  wounds.     The  enemies  of  Zion  will  now  meet  the  fate 
which  they  have  prepared  for  Zion.     Those  who,  like  rapacious 
animals,  would  devour  Israel  (see  on  ii.  3),  shall  be  devoured, 
and  all  his  oppressors  shall  go  into  captivity ;  cf.  xxii.  22.     The 
Kethib  3pDMb?  is  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  participle  from  OXf 
for  DptF;  the   Qeri  substitutes  the   Hebrew  form   ^D#,  after 
1.  11,  Isa.  xvii.  14.     nana  n?y,  to  put  on  a  bandage,  lay  on  a 
plaster.     HD-ik  signifies,  primarily,  not  a  bandage,  but,  like  the 

Arabic  j£jj\  (according  to  Fleischer  in  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  lviii. 

8),  the  new  skin  which  forms  over  a  wound  as  it  heals,  and 
(as  is  shown  by  the  expression  of  Isaiah,  noVA""^?"!^)  proves 
the  healing  of  the  wound.  Against  the  direct  transference  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Arabic  to  the  Hebrew  n??N,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  passage  in  Isaiah  just  referred 
to,  there  is  the  objection  that  the  word  is  always  used  in  con- 
nection with  njv,  "to  be  put  on"  (cf.  viii.  22,  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
13,  Neh.  iv.  1),  or  nJV.n,  "  to  put  on"  (here  and  in  xxxiii.  6), 
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which  is  not  the  proper  verb  to  be  used  in  speaking  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  skin  over  a  wound  after  suppuration  has 
ceased.  Hence  the  word  in  Hebrew  seems  to  have  received 
the  derived  sense  of  li a  healing-plaster;"  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  employment  of  the  word  ^JW,  u  plaster,"  in  ver.  13  and 
xlvi.  11. — The  second  *3,  ver.  17,  is  subordinate  to  the  clause 
which  precedes.  a  Because  they  called  thee  one  rejected,"  i.e. 
because  the  enemies  of  Zion  spoke  of  her  contemptuously,  as  a 
city  that  has  been  forsaken  of  God,  the  Lord  will  heal  her 
wounds. 

\  era.  18-22.  Further  explanation  of  the  deliverance  promised 
to  Zion. — Ver.  18.  "Thus  saith  Jahveh  :  Behold,  I  will  turn 
the  captivity  of  the  tents  of  Jacob,  and  will  take  pity  on  his 
dwellings ;  and  the  city  shall  be  built  again  upon  its  own  hill, 
and  the  palace  shall  be  inhabited  after  its  own  fashion.  Ver. 
l\K  And  there  shall  come  forth  from  them  praise  and  the 
voice  of  those  who  laugh  ;  and  I  will  multiply  them,  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  few,  and  I  will  honour  them,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  mean.  Ver.  20.  And  his  sons  shall  be  as  in  former 
times,  and  his  congregation  shall  be  established  before  me,  and 
I  will  punish  all  that  oppress  him.  Ver.  21.  And  his  leader 
shall  spring  from  himself,  and  his  ruler  shall  proceed  from  his 
midst;  and  1  will  bring  him  near,  so  that  he  shall  approach  to 
me;  for  who  is  he  that  became  surety  for  his  life  in  drawing 

ir  to  me  ?  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  22.  And  ye  shall  become  my 
people,  and  I  will  be  your  God.'* 

The  dwellings  of  Israel  that  have  been  laid  waste,  and  the 
cities  that  have  been  destroyed,  shall  be  restored  and  inhabited 
as  formerly,  so  that  songs  of  praise  and  tones  of  joy  shall  re- 
sound from  them  (ver.  18  f.).  "The  captivity  of  the  tents  of 
Jacob"  means  the  miserable  condition  of  the  dwellings  0f 
Jacob,  i.e.  of  all  Israel ;  for  "  to  turn  the  captivity  "  has  every- 
where a  figurative  sense,  and  signifies  the  turning  of  adversity 
and  misery  into  prosperity  and  comfort ;  see  on  xxix.  14. 
Hitzig  is  quite  wrong  in  his  rendering:  "I  bring  back  the 
captives  of  the  tents  of  Jacob,  i.e.  those  who  have  been  carried 
away  out  of  the  tents."  That  "  tents  "  does  not  stand  for  those 
who  dwell  in  tents,  but  is  a  poetic  expression  for  "habitations," 
is  perfectly  clear  from  the  parallel  "  his  dwellings."     To  u  take 
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pity  on  the  dwellings"  means  to  "restore  the  dwellings  that 
have  been  destroyed"  (cf.  ix.  L8).     The  anarthrous  vy  must 
not  be  restricted  to  the  capital,  but  means  every  city  that  has 
been  destroyed  ;  here,  the  capital  naturally  claims  the  first  con- 
sideration.     "Upon  its  hills"   is  equivalent  to  saying   on  its 
former  site,  cf.  Josh.  xi.  13  ;  it  does  not  mean  "on  the  mound 
made  by  its  ruins,"  in  support  of  which  Niigelsbach  erroneously 
adduces  Dent.  xiii.    17.      |i»lN  in  like  maimer  stands,  in  the 
most  general  way,  for  every  palace.     \VBf n'ty  does  not  mean 
"on  the  proper  place,"  i.e.  on  an  open,  elevated  spot  on  the 
hill   (Hitzig),   neither    does   it   mean   "  on  its    right   position" 
(JEwald) :  both  of  these  renderings  are  against  the  usage  of  the 
words  :   but  it  signifies  "  according  to  its  right"  (cf.  Deut.  xvii. 
11),   i.e.   in   accordance  with  what  a  palace  requires,    after  its 
own  fashion.     2-*\  to  be  inhabited,  as  in  xvii.  6,  etc.     "  Out 
of  them  "  i\  fers  to  the  cities  and  palaces.      Thence  proceeds, 
resounds   praise  or   thanksgiving   for   the   divine  grace  shown 
them  (cf.  xxxiii.  11),  and  the  voice,  i.e.  the  tones  or  sounds,  of 
those  who  laugh  (cf.  xv.  17),  i.e.  of  the  people  living  in  the 
cities  and  palaces,  rejoicing  over  their  good  fortune.     "  I  will 
increase  them,  so  that  they  shall  not  become  fewer,"  cf.  xxix.  6; 
"  I  will  bring  them  to  honour  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  23),  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  lightly  esteemed." — In  ver.  20  f.  the  singular  suf- 
fixes refer  to  Jacob  as  a  nation  (ver.  18).     "  His  sons"  are  the 
members  of  the  nation  ;  they  become  as  they  were  previously, 
in  former  times, — sicut  olim  sub  Davide  et  Salomone,  floreritissimo 
rerum  statu.    "  The  congregation  will  be  established  before  me," 
i.e.  under  my  survey  (P-?  as  in  Ps.  cii.  29),  i.e.  they  shall  no 
more  be  shaken  or  moved  from  their  position. — Ver.  21.  The 
expression  "  his  prince  will  be  out  of  him  "  is  explained  by  the 
parallel  clause,  "  his  ruler  will  proceed  from  him."     The  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  people  will  no  longer  be  ruled  or  subdued  by 
foreign  masters,  but  be  ruled  by  glorious  princes,  i.e.  leaders 
endowed  with   princely  glory,  and  these  out  of  the  midst  of 
themselves.     Herein  is  contained  the  truth,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  Israel,  as  restored,  culminates  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Yet  the  words  employed  are  so  general  that  we  cannot  restrict 
VTHK  and  WO  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah.     The  idea  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  more  general  way  :  As  Israel  was  ruled  by  princes 
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of  the  house  of  David,  whom  God  had  chosen,  so  will  it  again 
in  the  future  have  its  own  rulers,  whom  God  will  raise  out  of 
their  midst  and  exalt  gloriously.  This  is  clear  from  the 
further  statement,  "  I  will  cause  him  to  approach,  and  he  shall 
come  near  unto  me."  To  affirm  that  these  words  do  not  refer 
to  the  ruler,  but  to  the  people,  is  a  mistake  that  could  be  made 
only  by  those  expositors  who  view  the  "  ruler"  as  being  none 
else  than  the  Messiah.  Yet  the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase understood  the  words  as  referring  to  the  people  ;  and  in 
support  of  this  view,  it  may  be  asserted  that,  in  the  Messianic 
period,  Israel  is  to  become  a  holy  people  (iii.  17),  and  attain  its 
'I  -tiny  <>f  being  a  nation  of  priests  (Ex.  xix.  6),  in  reference  to 
which  it  is  called  toil?  Cy,  Pg.  cxlviii.  14.  But  the  context 
evidently  requires  us  to  refer  the  words  to  the  king,  with  re- 
gard to  whom  one  here  looks  for  a  further  statement.  Tin-  verb 
-  I  is  the  regular  expression  employed  in  reference  to  the 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  priests  to  .Jahveh,  cf.  Num.  xvi.  5; 
and  ffM  in  Ex.  xxiv.  2  denotes  the  approach  of  Moses  to  Jahveh 
on  Mount  Sinai.  The  two  V<  rbfl  thus  signify  a  bringing  near 
and  a  coming  near,  which,  under  the  old  covenant,  was  the 
prerogative  of  those  persons  who  were  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
to  be  servants  in  His  sanctuary,  but  was  denied  the  common 
people.  As  to  the  king>  of  brae),  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the 
ordinance  proclaimed  concerning  Joshua  held  good  in  reference 
to  them  also:  u  he  shall  stand  before  Eleazar,  who  shall  inquire 
for  him  in  a  matter  of  Urim  before  Jahveh"  (Num.  xxvii.  21). 
Even  a  David  could  not  approach  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Lord  to  ask  His  will.  This  prerogative  of  the  priests 
the  Lord  will,  in  the  future,  vouchsafe  also  to  the  princes  of 
Israel,  i.*\  He  will  then  put  them  in  such  a  relation  to  Himself 
as  no  one  may  now  presume  to  occupy,  except  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  This  is  shown  by  the  succeeding  sentence,  which  assigns 
the  reason  :  u  For  who  is  there  that  stands  surety  for  his  heart, 
i.e.  with  his  heart  answers  for  the  consequences  of  approaching 
me?"  37  and  not  ^  is  named,  as  the  seat  of  physical  life, 
in  so  far  as  the  heart  is  the  place  where  the  soul  is  alone  with 
itself,  and  becomes  conscious  of  all  it  does  and  suffers  as  its  own 
(Oehler  in  Delitzsch's  Psychology,  p.  296  of  Clark's  Transla- 
tion).    The  meaning  is,  that  nobody  will  stake  his  spiritual- 
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moral  life  on  any  attempt  to  draw  near  to  God,  because  a  sinful 
man  is  destroyed  before  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Beino-. 
W  hoever  approaches  into  the  presence  of  Jahveh  must  die; 
Num.  vim  19  :  Ex.  xix.  21,  xxxiv.  3,  etc.— Ver.  22.  Then  Israel 
shall  really  become  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  shall 
be  their  God  ;  thus  the  end  of  their  divine  calling  shall  be 
attained,  and  the  salvation  of  Israel  shall  be  complete  ;  see  on 
vii.  23. 

Vers.  23,  24.  The  wicked  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
God's  anger. — Ver.  23.  "  Behold,  a  whirlwind  of  Jahveh, — wrath 
goeth  forth, — a  sweeping  whirlwind  ;  it  shall  hurl  down  on  the 
head  of  the  wicked.  Ver.  24.  The  heat  of  Jahveh's  anger 
shall  not  return  till  He  hath  done  and  till  He  hath  established 
the  purpose  of  His  heart ;  in  the  end  of  the  days  ye  shall  con- 
sider it." 

These  two  verses  have  been  already  met  with  in  chap,  xxiii. 
19  and  20,  with  a  few  variations.  Instead  of  <vinno  we  have 
here  ">"^n^  an(^  ""tyT"5^  *s  nere  strengthened  by  prefixing  pn ; 
on  the  other  hand,  n:*3,  which  is  added  in  the  preceding  passage 
to  intensify  Wlliann,  is  here  omitted.  The  first  of  these  changes 
is  more  of  a  formal  than  a  real  kind  ;  for  by  the  substitution 
of  "HiSTO  for  'vinnp,  the  play  in  the  latter  word  on  &VP  is 
merely  disturbed,  not  u  destroyed,"  since  "i  and  b  are  kindred 
sounds.  Tl^rin  has  been  variously  rendered.  The  meaning  of 
"  abiding,"  which  is  founded  on  1  Kings  xvii.  20,  is  here  un- 
suitable. Equally  inappropriate  is  the  meaning  of  "  crowding 
together,"  or  assembling  in  troops,  which  we  find  in  Hos.  vii. 
14.  It  is  more  correct  to  derive  it  from  Via  either  in  the  sense 
of  sweeping  away  or  that  of  blustering,  which  are  meanings 
derived  from  the  fundamental  one  of  producing  harsh  sounds 
in  the  throat,  and  transferred  to  the  rushing  sound  made  by  the 
storm  as  it  carries  everything  along  with  it.  The  second  and 
third  changes  affect  the  sense.  For,  by  the  addition  of  P">n 
to  *1X,  the  idea  of  a  judgment  in  wrrath  is  intensified ;  and 
by  dropping  n:s3?  less  is  made  of  the  acuteness  of  perception. 
Both  of  these  variations  correspond  to  differences  in  the  context 
of  both  passages.  In  chap,  xxiii.,  where  the  words  are  applied 
to  the  false  prophets,  it  was  important  to  place  emphasis  on 
the  statement  that  these  men  would,  by  experience,  come  to  a 
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full  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  that  judgment  they  denied  ;  in 
this  chapter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  judgment  in  wrath 
must  be  expressly  set  aside.  There  is  thus  no  good  ground  for 
considering  these  verses  a  later  interpolation  into  the  text,  as 
Movers,  Ilitzig,  and  Niigelsbach  think.  Ilitzig  rejects  these 
verses  as  spurious  on  the  false  ground  that  the  judgment 
threatened  in  this  chapter  refers  merely  to  the  fall  of  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon,  which  Jeremiah  could  not  have  been  able  to 
know  beforehand  ;  Niigelsbach  rejects  them  on  the  ground  of 
other  erroneous  assumptions.1 — The  only  doubtful  point  regard- 
ing these  verses  is,  whether  they  are  to  be  connected, as  Hengsten- 
berg  thinks,  with  what  precedes,  or  with  what  follows,  as  Ewald 
supposes.  In  the  former  case,  to  the  promise  for  the  true  Israel 
would  be  added  a  threat  against  those  who  only  seemed  to  be 
[srael, — like  the  declaration  in  Isaiah,  u  There  is  no  peace  to 
the  wicked  :"'  this  addition  would  thus  ho  made,  lest  those  for 
whom  the  promise  was  not  intended  should  unwarrantably  apply 
it  to  themselves.  But,  however  well-founded  the  thought  is,  that 
every  increasing  manifestation  of  grace  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  manifestation  of  righteousness,  and 
though  all  the  prophets  clearly  testify  that  the  godless  members 
of  the  covenant  people  have  no  share  in  the  promised  salvation, 
but  instead  are  liable  to  judgment;  yet  there  has  not  been  such 
preparation  made  for  the  introduction  of  this  thought  as  that 
we  might  be  able  at  once  to  join  these  two  verses  to  what  pre- 
cedes. The  exclamation  "  Behold  !''  with  which  the  words  are 
introduced,  rather  form  a  sign  that  a  new  addition  is  to  be  made 
to  the  prophecy.  We  therefore  view  the  threat  in  this  verse  as 
a  resumption  of  the  threat  of  judgment  made  in  ver.  5  ff.,  to 

1  First,  he  holds  the  groundless  opinion  that  this  prophecy  origin  cited  in 
the  time  of  Josiab,  and  therefore  could  not  have  borrowed  verses  from  the 
address  given  in  chap,  xxiii.,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  ; 
secondly,  with  as  little  ground  he  affirms  that  these  verses  do  not  corre- 
spond with  the  character  of  the  chapter,  and  seem  like  a  jarring  discord 
in  the  midst  of  the  announcement  of  deliverance  it  contains  ;  finally,  he 
asks  whence  could  come  "  the  wicked"  mentioned,  in  the  times  described 
by  the  prophet, — as  if  he  thought  that  when  the  captivity  of  the  people  was 
turned,  all  godless  ones  would  suddenly  disappear. — The  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  ver.  22  are  based  by  NageLsbach  merely  on  the  fact  that 
the  same  idea  is  repeated  in  xxxi.  1. 
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which  is  attached,  in  xxxi.  1,  the  further  development  of  the 
announcement  of  deliverance  ;  but  we  refer  the  threat  made  in 
the  verse  not  merely  to  the  heathen  as  such,  but  to  all  "  wicked 
ones/1  in  such  a  way  that  it  at  the  same  time  applies  to  the 
godless  members  of  the  covenant  people,  and  signifies  their 
exclusion  from  salvation. 

Chap.   xxxi.    TlIE    SALVATION    FOR  ALL   THE   FAMILIES   OF 

ISRAEL. — Ewald  has  well  stated  the  connection  of  this  chapter 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding,  as  follows  :  "  In  order 
that  the  old  form  of  blessing,  found  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
here  given  in  ver.  22,  may  be  fulfilled,  the  whirlwind  of  Jahveh, 
which  must  carry  away  all  the  unrighteous,  will  at  last  dis- 
charge itself,  as  has  been  already  threatened,  xxiii.  19  ;  this 
must  take  place  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  fulfilment  of  that 
hope  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  (both  kingdoms)."  Ver.  1 
announces  deliverance  for  all  the  families  of  Israel,  but  after- 
wards it  is  promised  to  both  divisions  of  the  people  sepa- 
rately,— first,  in  vers.  2-22,  to  the  ten  tribes,  who  have  been 
exiles  the  longest ;  and  then,  in  a  more  brief  statement,  vers. 
23-2 G,  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  :  to  this,  again,  there  is  ap- 
pended, vers.  27-40,  a  further  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
deliverance  in  store  for  the  two  houses  of  Israel. 

Vers.  1-6.  The  deliverance  for  all  Israel,  and  the  readmission 
of  the  ten  tribes. — Ver.  1.  "At  that  time,  saith  Jahveh,  will  I 
be  a  God  to  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  Ver.  2.  Thus  saith  Jahveh :  A  people  escaped  from 
the  sword  found  grace  in  the  wilderness.  Let  me  go  to  give 
him  rest,  even  Israel.  Ver.  3.  From  afar  hath  Jahveh  ap- 
peared unto  me,  and  with  everlasting  love  have  I  loved  thee  ; 
therefore  have  I  continued  my  favour  towards  thee.  Ver.  4. 
Once  more  will  I  build  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt  be  built,  O 
virgin  of  Israel ;  once  more  shalt  thou  adorn  [thyself]  with  thy 
tabrets,  and  go  forth  in  the  dance  of  those  that  make  merry. 
Ver.  5.  Once  more  shalt  thou  plant  vineyards  on  the  hills  of 
Samaria  ;  planters  will  plant  them,  and  apply  them  to  common 
use.  Ver.  6.  For  there  is  a  day  [when]  watchmen  will  cry  on 
Mount  Ephraim  :  Arise  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  to  Jahveh 
our  God !  " 
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The  expression  u  At  that  time  "  refers  to  xxx.  24,  "  in  the 
end  of  the  days,"  which  means  the  Messianic  future.  The 
announcement  of  deliverance  itself  is  continued  by  resumption 
of  the  promise  made  in  xxx.  22  ;  the  transposition  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  promise  is  to  be  remarked.  Here,  "  I  will  be  a 
God  to  them  "  stands  first,  because  the  restoration  and  perfec- 
tion of  Israel  have  their  only  foundation  in  the  love  of  God 
and  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  He  keeps  His  covenant,  and 
it  is  only  through  this  gracious  act  that  Israel  again  becomes 
the  people  of  God.  u  All  the  families  of  Israel"  are  the 
families  of  the  whole  twelve  tribes, — of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  separated  since  the  death  of  Solomon.  After 
this  announcement  of  deliverance  for  the  whole  of  Israel,  the 
address  turns  first  to  Israel  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  continues  to 
treat  longest  of  them,  "  because,  judging  from  appearances, 
they  seem  irrecoverably  lost — for  ever  rejected  by  the  Lord" 
( llengstenberg).     \  \  is  variously  explained.     Ewald,  fol- 

lowing Raschi  and  others,  refers  the  words  'W  }H  &WB  to  the 
leading  of  Israel  out.  of  Egypt  :  once  on  a  time,  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  the  people  that  had  just  barely  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
Egyptians  nevertheless  found  grace,  when  Jahveh,  as  it  were, 
went  to  make  a  quiet  dwelling-place  for  them.  The  love  which 
He  displayed  towards  them  at  that  time  He  has  since  continued, 
and  thus  He  will  now  once  more  bring  back  His  people  out  of 
the  midst  of  strangers.  This  view  of  the  passage  is  supported 
by  the  use  of  the  perfects  in  vers.  2  and  3,  in  contrast  with  the 
imperfect,  u  again  will  I  build  thee,"  ver.  4,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  expression  u  in  the  desert ;"  cf.  ii.  2,  Hos.  xiii. 
4,  5.  But  "  the  people  of  those  who  have  escaped  the  sword  " 
is  an  expression  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  it.  Raschi, 
indeed,  understands  this  as  referring  to  the  sword  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Amalekites ;  but  the  thought  that  Israel,  led  out  of 
Egypt  through  the  Arabian  desert,  was  a  people  that  had  sur- 
vived or  escaped  the  sword,  is  one  met  with  nowhere  else  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Israel  when  they  were  led  out  of  Egypt.  Although 
Pharaoh  wished  to  exterminate  the  people  of  Israel  through 
hard  servile  labour,  and  through  such  measures  as  the  order  to 
kill  all  male  children  when  they  were  born,  yet  he  did  not  make 
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an  exhibition  of  his  wrath  against  Israel  by  the  sword,  neither 
did  he  show  his  anger  thus  at  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  sought 
to  bring  Israel  hark  to  Egypt  by  force.     There  God  shielded 
His  pooj.lo  from  the  attack  of  Pharaoh,  as  He  did  in  the  battle 
against  the  Amalekites,  so  that  Lsrael  was  led  through  the  desert 
as  a  whole  people,  not  as  a  remnant.    The  designation,  "  a  people 
ape  J   from  the  sword,"  unconditionally  requires  us  to  refer 
the  words  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  exile  ;  these 
were  only   a  remnant  of  what  they  had  formerly  been,  since 
the  greater  portion  of  them  perished,  partly  at  the  downfall  of 
the  kingdom,  and  partly  in  exile,  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 
Hence  the  perfects  in  vers.  2  and  3  are  prophetic,  and  used  of 
the  divine  counsel,  which  precedes  its  execution  in  time.     By 
using  the  expression  "  in  the  desert,"  Jeremiah  makes  an  allu- 
sion  to  Israel's  being  led  through  the  Arabian   desert.     The 
restoration  of   Israel  to  Canaan,   from  their  exile  among  the 
nations,  is  viewed  under  the  figure  of  their  exodus  from  Egypt 
into  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers,  as  in  Hos.  ii.  16  f . ;  and 
the  exodus  from  the  place  of  banishment  is,  at  the  same  time, 
represented  as  having  already  occurred,  so  that  Israel  is  again 
on  the  march  to  his  native  land,  and  is  being  safely  conducted 
through  the  desert  by  his  God.     There  is  as  little  ground  for 
thinking  that  there  is  reference  here  made  to  the  desert  lying 
between  Assvria  or  Babvlon  and   Palestine,   as  there  is  for 
Hitzi<i's   referring    2in  H'np  to  the  sword  of   the  Medes  and 
Persians. — The  inf.  abs.  SjiSn  is  used  instead  of  the  first  person 
of  the  imperative  (cf.  1  Kings  xxii.  30),  to  express  a  summons 
addressed  by  God  to  Himself  :  "  I  will  go."     [See  Gesenius, 
§  131,  4,  b)  7.]    The  suffix  in  WT)?  points  out  the  object  (Israel) 
by  anticipation  :    "  to  bring  him  to  rest."     Jtt"J  in  the  Hiphil 
usually  means  to  be  at  rest,  to  rest  (Deut.  xxviii.  Qo)  ;  here,  to 
give  rest,   bring  to  rest. — Ver.  3.  The  people  already  see  in 
spirit    how  the    Lord  is  accomplishing   His  purpose,  ver.  2b. 
"  From  afar  (the  prophet  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  people,  of 
which  he  views  himself  as  one)  hath  Jahveh  appeared  unto 
me."     So  lon£  as  Israel  languished  in  exile,  the  Lord  had  with- 
drawn  from  him,  kept  Himself  far  off.     Now  the  prophet  sees 
Him  appearing  again.    "From  afar,"  i.e.  from  Zion,  where  the 
Lord  is  viewed  as  enthroned,  the  God  of  His  people  (Ps.  xiv.  7), 
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sitting  there  to  lead  them  back  into  their  land.     But  the  Lord 
at  once  assures  the  people,  who  have  been  waiting  for  Him,  of 
His  everlasting  love.     Because  He  loves  His  people  with  ever- 
lasting love,  therefore  has  He  kept  them  by  His  grace,  so  that 
they  were  not  destroyed.     T^7?,  to  draw,  keep,  restrain  ;  hence 
"lpn  7pE?  prolongare  gratlam,  Ps.  xxxvi.  11,  cix.  12,  but  con- 
strued with  P  of  a  person ;  here,  with  a  double  accusative,  to 
restrain  any  one,  to  preserve  him  constantly  by  grace. — Ver.  4. 
Israel  is  now  to  be  built  up  again,  i.e.  to  be  raised  to  a  permanent 
condition  of  ever-increasing  prosperity;  cf.  xii.  1G.     The  addi- 
tional clause,  "  and  thou  shalt  be  built,"  confirms  this  promise. 
The  "  virgin  of  Israel"  is  the  congregation  of  Israel ;  cf.  xiv. 
17.     A  new  and  joyful  phase  in  the  life  of  the  people  is  to 
beiiin  :   such  is  the  meaninir  of  the  words,  "  with  tabrets  shalt 
thou  adorn  thyself,  and  thou  shalt  go  forth  in  the  dance  of 
those  who  make  merry."      In  this   manner  were   the  popular 
feasts  celebrated  in  Israel;  cf.  Judg.  xi.  34,  Ps.  lxviii.  26. — 
Ver.  5.  "  The  mountains  of  Samaria,"  i.e.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ephraim   (1  Kings  xiii.  22  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  24),  shall  again  be 
planted  with  vineyards,  and  the  planters,   too,  shall  enjoy  the 
fruits  in  peace, — not  plant  for  strangers,  so  that  enemies  shall 
destroy   the  fruits  ;   cf.  Isa.  Ixii.  8  f.,  Ixv.  21  f.      The   words 
"planters  plant  and  profane"   (i.e.  those  who  plant  the  vine- 
yards are  also  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  them)  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  law  in  Lev.  xix.  23  f.,  according  to  which  the  fruits  of 
newly  planted  fruit  trees,  and  according  to  Judg.  ix.  27,  vines 
also,  were  not  to  be  eaten  during  the  first  three  years;  those  of 
the  fourth  year  were  to  be  presented  as  a  thank-offering  to  the 
Lord  ;  and  only  those  of  the  fifth  year  werj  to  be  applied  to 
common  use.     This  application  to  one's  own  use  is  expressed 
in  Deut.  xx.  6  by  s&)3  properly,  to  make  common. — Ver.  6  is 
attached  to  the  foregoing  by  *3,  which  introduces  the  reason  of 
what  has  been  stated.    The  connection  is  as  follows :  This  pros- 
perous condition  of  Ephraim  is  to  be  a  permanent  one  ;  for  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  seduction  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Lord,  shall  not  continue,  but  Ephraim  shall  once 
more,  in  the  future,  betake  himself  to  Zion,  to  the  Lord  his 
God.     u  There  is  a  day,"  i.e.  there  comes  a  day,  a  time,  when 
watchmen  call.  D^yi  here  denotes  the  watchmen  who  were  posted 
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oil  the  mountain?,  that  they  might  observe  and  give  notice  of 
the  Brst  appearance  of  the  crescent  of  the  moon  after  new- 
moon,  so  that  the  festival  of  the  new-moon  and  the  feasts  con- 
nected with  it  might  be  fixed  ;  cf.  Keil's  Bill.  Archdol.  ii.  §  74, 

Anni.  (.>  [see  also  the  articles  Mond  and  Neumond  in  Herzoff's 
Real-Encykl  vols.  ix.  and  x. ;  New-moon  in  Smith's  Bible  Die- 
tionary,  vol.  ii.].  n?V9  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  pre- 
eminent among  the  cities  of  the  land  as  to  spiritual  matters. 

Vers.  7-14.  The  restoration  of  Israel. — Ver.  7.  "For  thus 
saith  Jahveh  :  Shout  for  joy  over  Jacob,  and  cry  out  over  the 
head  of  the  nations!  Make  known,  praise,  and  say,  O  Jahveh, 
save  Thy  people,  the  remnant  of  Israel !  Ver.  8.  Behold,  I  will 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  the  north,  and  will  gather  them 
from  the  sides  of  the  earth.  Among  them  are  the  blind  and 
lame,  the  woman  with  child  and  she  that  hath  born,  together; 
a  great  company  shall  they  return  hither.  Ver.  9.  With  weep- 
ing shall  they  come,  and  with  supplications  will  I  lead  them  : 
I  will  bring  them  to  streams  of  water,  by  a  straight  way  in 
which  they  shall  not  stumble ;  for  I  have  become  a  father  to 
Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my  first-born.  Ver.  10.  Hear  the  word 
of  Jahveh,  ye  nations,  and  declare  among  the  islands  far  off, 
and  say :  He  that  scattered  Israel  will  gather  him,  and  keep 
him,  as  a  shepherd  his  flock.  Ver.  11.  For  Jahveh  hath  re- 
deemed Israel  and  ransomed  him  out  of  the  hand  of  one  stronger 
than  he.  Ver.  12.  And  they  shall  come  and  sing  with  joy  on 
the  height  of  Zion,  and  ccme  like  a  flood  to  the  goodness  of 
Jahveh,  because  of  corn,  and  new  wine,  and  fresh  oil,  and  the 
young  of  the  flock  and  the  herd ;  and  their  soul  shall  be  like  a 
well-watered  garden,  neither  shall  they  pine  away  any  more. 
Ver.  13.  Then  shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance,  and  young 
men  and  old  men  together;  and  I  will  turn  their  mourning  to 
joy,  and  will  comfort  them,  and  will  cause  them  to  rejoice  after 
their  sorrow.  Ver.  14.  And  I  will  satiate  the  soul  of  the  priests 
with  fat,  and  my  people  shall  be  satisfied  with  my  goodness, 
saith  Jahveh." 

In  order  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  salvation  which  the 
Lord  will  prepare  for  Israel,  so  long  outcast,  Israel  is  commanded 
to  make  loud  jubilation,  and  exhorted  to  approach  the  Lord 
with  entreaties  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose  of  grace.     The 
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statement  regarding  this  salvation  is  introduced  by  *3,  "  for," 
since  the  description,  given  in  this  strophe,  of  Israel's  being  led 
back  and  re-established,  furnishes  the  actual  proof  that  the 
nation  shall  be  built  up  again.  The  summons  to  rejoice  comes 
from  Jahveh  (since,  by  His  gracious  dealings,  He  gives  the 
people  material  for  praise),  and  is  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  nation.  These  are  to  rejoice  over  Jacob,  i.e.  over  the 
glorious  destiny  before  the  people.  D*ian  CJOn  \XXi  is  translated 
byllitzig:  "shout  at  the  head  of  the  nations,"  i.e.  making  a 
beginning  among  them  all ;  but  this  is  incorrect  and  against 
the  context.  The  thought  that  many  other  enslaved  nations 
besides  Israel  will  rejoice  over  the  fall  of  their  oppressors,  has 
not  the  least  foundation  in  this  passage.  The  summons  to  the 
nations,  which  follows  in  wr.  10,  is  simply  a  command  to  make 
known  God's  purpose  regarding  the  deliverance  of  Israel.  Of 
course,  -*N~-,  taken  literally  ami  by  itself,  may  be  rendered 
"  at  the  head"  (1  Kings  xxi.  1  J  ;  Amoa  vi.  7,  etc.);  but  in  this 
place,  the  expression  of  which  it  forms  the  first  word  is  the 
object  of  *■  l!¥,  which  is  construed  with  ^,  "to  rejoice  over  some- 
thing," Isa.  xxiv.  -1.  "  The  head  of  thi'  nations"  signifies  "  the 
first  of  the  nations"  (£^:n  H'BiO,  Amos  vi.  1),  i.e.  the  most 
ilted  among  the  nations.  Such  is  the  designation  given  to 
Israel,  because  God  has  chosen  them  before  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  be  His  peculiar  people  (Deut.  vii.  6  J  2  Sam.  vii. 
23  f.),  made  them  the  highest  over  fa  ivty  Deut.  xxvi.  10)  all 
nations.  This  high  honour  of  Israel,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  taken  from  him  by  his  being  delivered  over  to  the  power 
of  heathen  nations,  is  now  to  appear  again,  wfl  ^E"'n,  "make 
to  be  heard,  sing  praise/1  are  to  be  combined  into  one  thought, 
••  sing  praise  loudly"  (so  that  people  may  hear  it).  The  words 
of  praise,  "  Save  Thy  people,  O  Jahveh,"  form  rather  the 
expression  of  a  wish  than  of  a  request,  just  as  in  many  psalms, 
e.g.  Ps.  xx.  10,  xxviii.  9,  especially  cxviii.  25  in  N3  nywn, 
with  which  Jesus  was  greeted  on  His  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
Matt.  xxi.  9  (Graf). — To  the  rejoicing  and  praise  the  Lord 
replies  with  the  promise  that  He  will  lead  back  His  people  out 
of  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  north, — every  one,  even  the 
feeble  and  frail,  who  ordinarily  would  not  have  strength  for  so 
long  a  journey.     "  Hither,"  i.e.  to  Palestine,  where  Jeremiah 
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wrote  the  promise;  cL  iii.  18,  xvi.  15.— «  With  weeping,"  i.e. 
with  tears  of  joy,  and  with  contrition  of  heart  over  favour  so 
undeserved,   they  come,   and  God   leads  them  with  weeping, 
"  amidst  earnest   prayers  to  the  God  they  have  found  again,  as 
a  lost  son  returns  to  the  arms  of  his  father*'  (Umbreit).    Hitzig 
and  Graf  would  connect  EMunna  with  what  precedes,  and  com- 
bine k*  1  will   lead  them,  1  will  bring  them;"  by  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  said,  the  careful  guidance  of  God,  in  leaving  nothing 
behind,  is  properly  set  forth.     But  the  symmetry  of  the  vers,e 
is  thereby  destroyed  ;   and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  construc- 
tion (which   is  opposed  by  the  accents),  viz.  that  D^«nn  does 
not  mean  miseratio,  dementia,  will  not  stand  the  test.     As  in 
Isa.  lv.  12  it  is  the  being  brought  HIW3  that  is  the  chief  point, 
so  here,  it  is  the  bringing  D^ynna,  amidst  weeping,  i.e.  fervent 
prayer.     At  the  same  time,  the  Lord  will  care  like  a  father  for 
their  refreshment  and  nurture  ;  He  will  lead  them  to  brooks  of 
water,  so  that  they  shall  not  suffer  thirst  in  the  desert  (Isa. 
xlviii.  21),  and  guide  them  by  a  straight  (i.e.  level)  road,  so  that 
they  shall  not  fall.     For  He  shows  Himself  again  to  Israel  as 
a  father,  one  who  cares  for  them  like  a  father  (cf.  iii.  19,  Deut. 
xxxii.  G,  Isa.  lxiii.  16),  and  treats  Ephraim  as  His  first-born. 
"  The  first-born  of  Jahveh,"  in  Ex.  iv.  22,  means  the  people 
of    Israel    as   compared  with  the   other  nations  of   the   earth. 
This  designation  is  here  transferred  to  Ephraim  as  the  head 
and  representative  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  is  in  this  any  allusion  to  the  preference  which  Jacob  dis- 
played for  the  sons  of  Joseph,  Gen.  xlix.  22  ff.  compared  with 
ver.  4  (Yenema,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Nagelsbach), — the  advantage 
they  obtained  consisting  in  this,  that  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Jacob's  sons  as  regards  inheri- 
tance in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  being  founders  of  tribes.     There  is  no  trace 
in  this  prophecy  of  any  preference  given  to  Ephraim  before 
Judah,  or  of  the  ten  tribes  before  the  two  tribes  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.    That  the  deliverance  of  Ephraim  (Israel)  from 
exile  is  mentioned  before  that  of  Judah,  and  is  further  more 
minutely  described,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact,  already  mentioned, 
that  the  ten  tribes,  who  had  long  languished  in  exile,  had  the 
least  hope,  according  to  man's  estimation,  of  deliverance.     The 
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designation  of  Ephraim  as  the  first-born  of  Jahveh  simply 
shows  that,  in  the  deliverance  of  the  people,  Ephraim  is  in  no 
respect  to  be  behind  Judah, — that  they  are  to  receive  their  full 
share  in  the  Messianic  salvation  of  the  whole  people  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  love  which  the  Lord  once  displayed  towards 
Israel,  when  He  delivered  them  out  of  the  power  of  Pharaoh, 
is  also  to  be,  in  the  future,  displayed  towards  the  ten  tribes,  who 
were  looked  on  as  lost.  The  nature  of  fatherhood  and  sonship, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament,  does  not  contain  the  element 
of  the  Spirit's  testimony  to  our  spirit,  but  only  the  idea  of 
paternal  care  and  love,  founded  on  the  choosing  of  Israel  out 
of  all  the  nations  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  God  ;  see  on  Ex. 
iv.  22  and  Isa.  Lxiii.  lo',  l.xiv.  7.  *"}b3  is  substantially  the  same 
as  1^  [a  and  Z%V?> ^  &  in  ver.  20.— Ver.  10  f.  The  most  remote 
of  the  heathen,  too,  are  to  be  told  that  Jahveh  will  free  His 
people  from  their  hands,  gather  them  again,  and  highly  favour 
them,  lest  they  should  imagine  that  the  God  of  Israel  has  not 
the  power  to  save  His  people,  and  that  they  may  learn  to  fear 
Him  as  the  Almighty  God,  who  has  given  1 1  is  people  into  their 
power,  not  from  any  inability  to  defend  them,  but  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  chastising  them  for  their  sins.  EPS  are  the 
islands  in,  and  countries  lying  along  the  coast  of,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  ;  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  the  word  is  used 
as  a  designation  of  the  distant  countries  of  the  west ;  cf.  Ps. 
lxxii.  10,  Isa.  xli.  1,  5,  xlii.  12,  etc.  On  ver.  10&,  cf.  xxiii.  3, 
Ex.  xxxiv.  12  ff.,  Isa.  xl.  11.  "  Stronger  than  he,"  as  in  Ps. 
xxxv.  10  ;  the  expression  is  here  used  of  the  heathen  master  of 
the  world. — Vers.  12-14.  Thus  led  by  the  Lord  through  the 
wilderness  (ver.  9),  the  redeemed  shall  come  rejoicing"  to  the 
sacred  height  of  Zion  (see  on  xvii.  12),  and  thence  go  in  streams, 
i.e.  scatter  themselves  over  the  country  like  a  stream,  for  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  i.e.  for  the  good  things  which  He  deals 
out  to  them  in  their  native  land.  "To  the  goodness  of  Jahveh" 
is  explained  by  "  because  of  corn,"  etc.  (/V  for  /K),  cf.  Hos. 
iii.  5.  As  to  the  good  things  of  the  country,  cf.  Deut.  viii.  8. 
Their  soul  will  be  like  a  well-watered  garden,  an  emblem  of 
the  fulness  and  freshness  of  living  power;  cf.  Isa.  lviii.  11. — 
Ver.  13.  Then  shall  young  men  and  old  live  in  unclouded  joy, 
and  forget  all  their  former  sorrow.     "  In  the  dance "  refers 
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merely  to  the  virgins  :  to  «  young  men  and  old  together,"  only 
the  notion  of  joy  is  to  be  repeated  from  the  context.— Ver  14 
Ihe  priests  and  the  people  will  refresh  themselves  with  the  fat' 
>•'■;  the  fat  pieces  of  the  thank-offerings,  because  numerous 
Offerings  will  be  presented  to  the  Lord  in  consequence  of  the 
blessing  received  from  Him, 

Vers.  15-l>l>.    Changing  of  sorrow  into  joy,  because  Ephraim 
will  (urn  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  will  lead  him  back.— Ver  15 
"Thus  saith  Jahveh  :  A  voice  is  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation! 
bitter  weeping.     Rachel  is  weeping  for  her  children  ;  she  refuses 
to  be  comforted  tor  her  children,  because  they  are  not.    Ver.  16 
Thus  saith  Jahveh  :  Restrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine 
eyes  from  tears  ;    for    there  is  a  reward  for   thy  work,    saith 
Jahveh,  and  they  shall  return   from  the  land  of   the  enemy. 
Ver.  17.  And  there  is  hope  for  thy  latter  end,  saith  Jahveh, 
that  children  shall  return  to  thy  border.     Ver.  18.  I  have  cer- 
tainly heard  Ephraim  complaining,  Thou  hast  chastised  me  and 
I  was  chastised,  like  a  calf  not  tamed.     Turn  me  that  I  may 
turn,  for  Thou,  O  Jahveh,  art  my  God.     Ver.  19.  For,  after  I 
return  I  repent,  and  after  I  have  been  taught  I  smite  upon 
[my]  thigh  ;  I  am  ashamed,  yea,  and  confounded,  because  I 
bear  the  reproach  of  my  youth.     Ver.  20.  Is  Ephraim  a  son 
dear  to  me,  or  a  child  of  delight,  that,  as  often  as  I  speak  against 
him,  I  do  yet  certainly  remember  him!     Therefore  my  bowels 
move  for  him  ;  I  shall  surely  pity  him,  saith  Jahveh,    Ver.  21. 
Set  thee  up  way-marks,  put  up  posts  for  thyself;  set  thine  heart 
to  the  highway,  the  road  [by  which]  thou  earnest :  return,  O 
virgin  of  Israel,  return  to  these  cities  of  thine.     Ver.  22,  How 
long  wilt  thou  wander  about,  O  backsliding  daughter?     For 
Jahveh  hath  created  a  new  [thing]  in  the  earth  :  a  woman  shall 
encompass  a  man." 

In  this  strophe  the  promise  is  further  confirmed  by  carrying 
out  the  thought,  that  Israel's  release  from  his  captivity  shall 
certainly  take  place,  however  little  prospect  there  is  of  it  at 
present.  For  Israel  will  come  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sins,  and  the  Lord  will  then  once  more  show  him  His  love. 
The  hopeless  condition  of  Israel  is  dramatically  set  forth  in 
ver.  15  f.  :  RacheJ,  the  mother  of  Joseph,  and  thus  the  ances- 
tress of   Ephraim,   the  chief  tribe  of  the  Israelites  who  had 
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revolted  from  the  royal  house  of  Davkl,  weeps  bitterly  over  the 
loss  of  her  children,  the  ten  tribes  who  have  been  carried  away 
into  exile  ;  and  the  Lord  addresses  consolation  to  her,  with  the 
promise  that  they  shall  return  out  of  the  land  of  the  enemy. 
"  A  voice  is  heard"  (VDBfy  participle,  to  show  duration).  The 
"  voice"  is  more  fully  treated  of  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse  : 
loud  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping.  There  is  a  difficulty  con- 
nected with  no"i3.  The  LXX.  took  it  to  be  the  name  of  the 
city  Ramah,  now  called  er-Rdm,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  five 
English  miles  north  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  borders  of  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel  (1  Kings  xv.  17),  although  this  city 
is  elsewhere  written  with  the  article  (n?"l\1)'  n°t  onbr  'n  *ne  ms~ 
torical  notices  found  in  xl.  1,  Josh,  xviii.  25,  Judg.  iv.  5,  etc., 
hut  also  in  prophetical  addresses,  as  in  Hos.  vi.  8,  Isa.  x.  29. 
In  this  passage  it  cannot  he  a  mere  appellative  ("on  a  height"), 
as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  6,  K/ek.  xvi.  21  :  nor  can  we  think  of  Ramah 
in  Xaphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36,  also  n?"J?),  f°r  tms  latter  city  never 
figures  in  history  like  tin1  Ramah  of  Samuel,  not  far  from 
Gibeah ;  see  on  Josh,  xviii.  25  and  1  Sam.  i.  1.  But  why  is 
the  lamentation  of  Rachel  heard  at  Ramah  ?  Most  expositors 
reply,  because  the  tomb  of  Rachel  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ramah  ; 
in  support  of  this  they  cite  1  Sam.  x.  "J.  Niigelsbach,  who  is 
one  of  thbse,  still  maintains  this  view  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. But  this  assumption  is  opposed  to  Gen.  xxxv.  16  and 
19,  where  it  is  stated  that  Rachel  died  and  was  buried  on  the 
way  to  Bethlehem,  and  not  far  from  the  town  (see  on  Genesis, 
Z.c),  which  is  about  five  miles  south  from  Jerusalem,  and  thus 
far  from  Kamah.  Nor  is  any  support  for  this  view  to  be  got 
from  1  Sam.  x.  2,  except  by  making  the  groundless  assumption, 
that  Saul,  while  seeking  for  the  asses  of  his  father,  came  to 
Samuel  in  his  native  town ;  whereas,  in  the  account  given  in 
that  chapter,  he  is  merely  said  to  have  sought  for  Samuel  in  a 
certain  town,  of  which  nothing  more  is  stated,  and  to  have 
inquired  at  him  ;  see  on  1  Sam.  x.  2.  We  must  therefore 
reject,  as  arbitrary  and  groundless,  all  attempts  to  fix  the  locality 
of  Rachel's  sepulchre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ramah  (Niigels- 
bach) ;  in  the  same  way  we  must  treat  the  assertion  of  Thenius, 
Knobel,  Graf,  etc.,  that  the  Ephratah  of  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  is 
the  same  as  the  Ephron  of  2  Chron.  xiii.  19,  which  was  situated 
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near  Bethel  ;  so,  too,  must  we  deal  with  the  statements,  that 
Ephratah,  i.e.  Bethlehem,  is  to  be  expunged  from  the  text  of 
Gen.  xxxv.  9  and  48  as  a  false  gloss,  and  that  the  tradition, 
attested  in  Matt.  ii.  18,  as  to  the  situation  of  Rachel's  sepulchre 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  is  incorrect.  Nor  does  the  passage 
of  Jeremiah  now  before  us  imply  that  Rachel's  sepulchre  was 
near  Ram  ah.  Rachel  does  not  weep  at  Ramah  over  her  lost 
children,  either  because  she  had  been  buried  there,  or  because 
it  was  in  Ramah  of  Benjamin  that  the  exiles  were  assembled, 
according  to  Jer.  xl.  1  (Hitzig,  and  also  Delitzsch  on  Gen.  xxxv. 
20).  For  it  was  the  Jews  who  were  to  be  carried  away  captive 
that  were  gathered  together  at  Ramah,  whereas  it  was  over 
Israelites  or  Ephraimites  that  had  been  carried  into  exile  that 
Rachel  weeps.  The  lamentation  of  Rachel  is  heard  at  Ramah, 
as  the  most  loftily  situated  border-town  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
whence  the  wailing  that  had  arisen  sounded  far  and  near,  and 
could  be  heard  in  Judah.  Nor  does  she  weep  because  she  has 
learned  something  in  her  tomb  of  the  carrying  away  of  the 
people,  but  as  their  common  mother,  as  the  beloved  spouse  of 
Jacob,  who  in  her  married  life  so  earnestly  desired  children. 
Just  as  the  people  are  often  included  under  the  notion  of  the 
"  daughter  of  Zion,"  as  their  ideal  representative,  so  the  great 
ancestress  of  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh  is  here  named 
as  the  representative  of  the  maternal  love  shown  by  Israel  in  the 
pain  felt  when  the  people  are  lost.  The  sing.  to^K  *3  signifies, 
"  for  not  one  of  them  is  left." — This  verse  is  quoted  by  Matthew 
(ii.  18),  after  relating  the  story  of  the  murder  of  the  children 
at  Bethlehem,  with  the  introductory  formula,  rore  eTfkr]pw6ri 
to  pr]9ev  Bia  'Iepe/jLiov :  from  this  the  older  theologians  (cf. 
Calovii  Bibl.  illustr.  ad  Jer.  Lc.)  conclude  that  Jeremiah 
directly  prophesied  that  massacre  of  the  children  committed  by 
Herod.  But  this  inference  cannot  be  allowed ;  it  will  not  fit 
in  with  the  context  of  the  prophecy.  The  expression  ZirXripuiOr), 
used  by  Matthew,  only  shows  that  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
received  a  new  fulfilment  through  that  act  of  Herod.  Of  course, 
we  must  not  reduce  the  typical  reference  of  the  prophecy  to  that 
event  at  Bethlehem  simply  to  this,  that  the  wailing  of  the 
mothers  of  Bethlehem  over  their  murdered  children  was  as  great 
as  the  lamentation  made  when  the  people  were  carried  into  exile. 
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Typology  rather  assumes  a  causal  connection  between  the  two 
events.  The  destruction  of  the  people  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Chaldeans  is  a  type  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Beth- 
lehem, in  so  far  as  the  sin  which  brought  the  children  of  Israel 
into  exile  laid  a  foundation  for  the  fact  that  Herod  the  Idumean 
became  king  over  the  Jews,  and  wished  to  destroy  the  true  King 
and  Saviour  of  Israel  that  he  mmlit  stren£then  his  own  do- 
minion.  Cf.  Fr.  Kleinschmidt,  die  typolog.  Citate  der  vier 
Euangclien,  1861,  S.  10  ff. ;  [Fairbairn's  Typology,  fifth  edition, 
vol.  i.  pp.  452-3.] 

The  Lord  will  put  an  end  to  this  wailing.  "  Cease  thy 
weeping,'1  lie  cries  to  the  sorrowing  ones,  u  for  there  is  a  reward 
for  thy  labour"  (almost  identical  with  2  Chron.  xv.  7).  i^VS  is 
the  maternal  labour  of  birth  and  rearing  of  children.  The 
reward  consists  in  this,  that  the  children  shall  return  out  of  the 
land  of  the  enemy  into  their  own  land.  Ver.  17  states  the 
same  thing  in  parallel  clauses,  to  confirm  the  promise.  On  the 
expression  "  hope  for  thy  latter  end,"  cf.  xxix.  11.  D*J3  with- 
out the  article,  as  in  Hos.  xi.  10,  etc.;  cf.  Ewald,  §  277,  b. 
This  hope  is  grounded  on  the  circumstance  that  Israel  will 
iware,  through  suffering,  that  he  is  punished  for  his 
sins,  and,  repenting  of  these  sins,  will  beseech  his  God  for  favour. 
The  Lord  already  perceives  this  repentant  spirit  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  sin.  "IpJNJ  does  not  mean  u  I  had  myself  chas- 
tised," or  "I  learned  chastisement"  (Ilitzig),  but  "I  was 
chastised,"  like  an  untamed  calf,  i.e.  one  not  trained  to  bear  the 
yoke  and  to  endure  labour.  On  this  figure,  cf.  IIos.  x.  11.  The 
recognition  of  suffering  as  chastisement  by  God  excites  a  desire 
after  amelioration  and  amendment.  But  since  man  cannot 
accomplish  these  through  his  own  powers,  Israel  prays,  u  Lead 
me  back,"  sc.  from  my  evil  way,  i.e.  turn  me.  He  finds  him- 
self constrained  to  this  request,  because  he  feels  regret  for  his 
apostasy  from  God.  *2&  ^QK  in  this  connection  can  only 
mean,  "  after  I  turned,"  sc.  from  Thee,  O  Lord  my  God  ;  on 
this  meaning  of  3tiP,  cf.  viii.  4.  JTjjn,  to  be  brought  to  under- 
standing through  punishment,  i.e.  to  become  wise.  To  smite 
the  thighs  is  a  token  of  terror  and  horror;  cf.  Ezek.  xxi.  17. 
OnW&H  EJ}  W2  cf.  Isa.  xlv.  16.  "  The  shame  of  my  youth" 
is  that  which  I  brought  on  myself  in  my  youth  through  the 
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sins  I  then  committed.  On  this  confession  generally,  cf.  the 
similar  one  in  iii.  21  ff. — Thereafter  the  Lord  replies,  ver.  20, 
with  the  question,  whether  Ephraim  is  so  dear  a  son  to  Him 
that,  as  often  as  lie  has  spoken  against  him,  i.e.  uttered  hard 
words  of  condemnation,  He  still,  or  again,  thinks  of  him.  *fa 
rr:7-;,  «  a  child  of  delight,"  whom  one  fondles ;  cf.  Isa.  v.  7. 
The  clause  explanatory  of  the  question,  "  for  as  often  as,"  etc., 
is  taken  in  different  ways.  n  W  may  signify,  "  to  speak  about 
one,"  or  "  to  speak  against  one,"  or  "  to  pay  addresses  to  one," 
i.e,  to  court  him  :  1  Sam.  xxv.  39  ;  Cant.  viii.  8.  Hitzig  applies 
the  last  meaning  to  the  expression,  and  translates,  "as  often  as 
I  have  paid  my  suit  to  him  ;"  according  to  this  view,  the  basis 
of  the  representation  of  Jahveh's  relation  to  the  people  is  that 
of  a  husband  to  his  wife.  But  this  meaning  of  the  verb  does 
not  by  any  means  suit  the  present  context,  well  established 
though  it  is  by  the  passages  that  have  been  adduced.  Ephraim 
is  here  represented  as  a  son,  not  a  virgin  to  whom  Jahveh 
could  pay  suit.  Hence  we  must  take  the  expression  in  the 
sense  of  u  speaking  against"  some  one.  But  what  Jahveh  says 
against  Ephraim  is  no  mere  threatening  by  words,  but  a  repri- 
mand by  deeds  of  judgment.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  context :  If  the  Lord,  whenever  He  is 
constrained  to  punish  Ephraim,  still  thinks  of  him,  then  Ephraim 
must  be  a  son  dear  to  Him.  But  this  is  not  because  of  his  con- 
duct, as  if  he  caused  Him  joy  by  obedience  and  faithful  attach- 
ment, but  in  consequence  of  the  unchangeable  love  of  God,  who 
cannot  leave  His  son,  however  much  grief  he  causes  his  Father. 
"  Therefore,"  i.e.  because  he  is  a  son  to  whom  Jahveh  shows 
the  fulness  of  His  paternal  love,  all  His  kindly  feelings  towards 
him  are  now  excited,  and  He  desires  to  show  compassion  on  him. 

On  TO  ibh  cf.  Isa.  xvi.  11  and  lxiii.  15.     Under  "  bowels"  are 
- ..       T 

included  especially  the  heart,  liver,  reins,  the  noblest  organs  of 
the  soul.  The  expression  is  strongly  anthropopathic,  and  de- 
notes the  most  heartfelt  sympathy.  This  fellow-feeling  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  form  of  pity,  and  actually  as  deliverance 
from  misery. 

The  Lord  desires  to  execute  this  purpose  of  His  everlasting 
love.  Ver.  21.  Israel  is  required  to  prepare  himself  for  return, 
and  to  go  home  again  into  his  own  cities.     "  Set  thee  up  way- 
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marks."  |**¥,  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  17  and  Ezek.  xxxix.  15,  "  a  tomb- 
stone," probably  a  stone  pillar,  which  could  also  serve  as  a 
way-mark.  D^jnpR  is  not  from  "HO  as  in  ver.  15,  but  from 
ICfl,  and   has  the   same   meaning  as  m^n    Joel  iii.  3,  Talm. 

"RBTIj  a  pillar,  Arab.   jl«1j,  ph,  cippi,  signa  in  desertis.     "Set 

thy  heart,"  i.e.  turn  thy  mind  to  the  road,  the  way  you  have 
gone  (on  'HOT  see  ii.  20),  not,  that  you  may  not  miss  it,  but 
because  it  leads  thee  home.  u  Return  to  these  cities  of  thine." 
"These"  implies  that  the  summons  issues  from  Palestine. 
Moreover,  the  separate  clauses  of  this  verse  are  merely  a  poetic 
individualization  of  the  thought  that  Israel  is  to  think  seriously 
of  returning  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  this  return  to  Palestine  pre- 
supposes return  to  the  Lord,  Israel  must  first  turn  with  the 
heart  to  his  God.  Then,  in  ver.  22,  follows  the  exhortation 
not  to  delay.  The  moaning  of  ponnn  is  educed  from  Cant, 
v.  6.  where  PDTJ  signifies  to  turn  one's  self  round  ;  hence  the 
Ilitlipael  means  to  wander  about  here  and  there,  uncertain  what 
to  do.  This  exhortation  is  finally  enforced  by  the  statement, 
M  Jahveh  creates  a  new  thing  on  the  earth"  (cf.  Isa.  xliii.  19). 
This  novelty  is,  u  a  woman  will  encompass  a  man."  With 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  these  words,  about  which  there  is 
groat  dispute,  this  much  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  they 
indicate  a  transformation  of  things,  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
relations  of  life.  This  new  arrangement  of  things  which 
Jahveh  brings  about  is  mentioned  as  a  motive  which  should 
rouse  Ephraim  (=  Israel)  to  return  without  delay  to  the  Lord 
and  to  his  cities.  If  we  keep  this  in  mind,  we  shall  at  once 
set  aside  as  untenable  sucli  interpretations  as  that  of  Luther 
in  his  first  translation  of  1532-38,  "  those  who  formerly  be- 
haved like  women  shall  be  men,"  which  Ewald  has  revived  in 
his  rendering,  "  a  woman  changing  into  a  man,"  or  that  of 
Schnurrer,  Kosenmuller,  Gesenius,  Maurer,  "  the  woman  shall 
protect  the  man,"  or  that  of  Nagelsbach,  "  the  woman  shall 
turn  the  man  to  herself."  The  above-mentioned  general  con- 
sideration, we  repeat,  is  sufficient  to  set  aside  these  explana- 
tions, quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  none  of  them  can  be 
lexically  substantiated;  for  331D  neither  means  to  "  turn  one's 
self,  vertere"  nor  to  "  protect,"  nor  to  "  cause  to  return"  (as  if 
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33*0  were  used  for  3?te>).  Dent,  xxxii.  10  is  adduced  to  prove 
the  meaning  of  protection  ;  but  the  word  there  means  to  <r0 
about  fondling  and  cherishing.  Neither  the  transmutation  of 
the  female  into  a  male,  or  of  a  weak  woman  into  a  strono-  man 
nor  the  protection  of  the  man  by  a  woman,  nor  the  notion  that 
the  strong  succumbs  to  the  weak,  forms  an  effectual  motive  for 
the  summons  to  Israel  to  return  ;  nor  can  we  call  any  of  them  a 
new  creative  act  effected  by  Jahveh,  or  a  new  arrangement  of 
things.  But  we  must  utterly  reject  the  meaning  of  the  words 
given  by  Castle,  le  Clerc,  and  Ilitzig,  who  apply  them  to  the 
unnatural  circumstance,  that  a  woman  makes  her  suit  to  a  man, 
even  where  by  the  woman  is  understood  the  virgin  of  Israel, 
and  by  the  man,  Jahveh.  Luther  gave  the  correct  rendering 
in  his  editions  of  1543  and  1545,  "the  woman  shall  encompass 
the  man," — only,  "  embrace"  (Ger.  umfangen)  might  express  the 
sense  better  than  "  encompass"  (Ger.  umgehen).  nnpj  js  nomen 
sexvs,  "femella,  a  female;"  "%  a  "man,"  also  "  proles  mas- 
cula"  not  according  to  the  sexual  relation  (=  13J),  but  with 
the  idea  of  strength.  Both  in  the  choice  of  these  words  and 
by  the  omission  of  the  article,  the  relation  is  set  forth  in  its 
widest  generality  ;  the  attention  is  thereby  steadily  directed  to 
its  fundamental  nature.  The  woman,  the  weak  and  tender 
being,  shall  lovingly  embrace  the  man,  the  strong  one.  Hen£- 
stenberg  reverses  the  meaning  of  the  words  when  he  renders 
them,  "  the  strong  one  shall  again  take  the  weak  into  his 
closest  intercourse,  under  his  protection,  loving  care."  Many 
expositors,  including  Hengstenberg  and  Hitzig  of  moderns, 
have  rightly  perceived  that  the  general  idea  has  been  set  forth 
with  special  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  woman,  Israel, 
and  the  man,  Jahveh.  Starting  with  this  view,  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  context,  the  older  expositors  explained  the  words 
of  the  conception  and  birth  of  Christ  by  a  virgin  ;  cf.  Corn,  a 
Lapide,  Calovii  Bill,  ill,  Cocceius,  and  Pfeiffer,  cluhla  vex. 
p.  758  sqq.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Berleburger  Bibel  gives 
the  following  explanation  :  "A  woman  or  virgin — not  a  married 
woman — will  encompass,  i.e.  carry  and  contain  in  her  body,  the 
man  w?ho  is  to  be  a  vanquisher  of  all  and  to  surpass  all  in 
strength."  This  explanation  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  simple 
remark,  "  that  here  there  would  be  set  forth  the  very  feature 
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in  the  birth  of  Christ  by  a  virgin  which  is  not  peculiar  to  it  as 
compared  with  others  ;"  for  this  u  superficial  remark"  does  not 
in  the  least  touch  the  real  point  to  be  explained.  But  it  may 
very  properly  be  objected,  that  3?iD  has  not  the  special  meaning 
of  conceiving  in  a  mother's  womb.  On  this  ground  we  can 
also  set  down  as  incorrect  the  other  explanation  of  the  words  in 
the  Berleburger  Bibel,  that  the  text  rather  speaks  of  "  the 
woman  who  is  the  Jewish  Church,  and  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
faith,  is  to  bear  Christ  as  the  mighty  God,  Isa.  ix.  6,  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  man,  Rev.  xii.  1,  2."  However,  these  explanations 
are  nearer  the  truth  than  any  that  have  been  offered  since. 
The  general  statement,  "  a  woman  shall  encompass  (the)  man," 
i.e.  lovingly  embrace  him, — this  new  relation  which  Jahveh  will 
bring  about  in  place  of  the  old,  that  the  man  encompasses  the 
wife,  loving,  providing  for,  protecting  her, — can  only  be  re- 
ferred, agreeably  to  the  context,  to  change  of  relation  between 
[srael  and  the  Lord.  32iD,  "  to  encompass,"  is  used  tropically, 
not  merely  of  the  mode  of  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  to 
His  people,  the  faithful, — of  the  protection,  the  grace,  and  the 
aid  which  He  grants  to  the  pious  ones,  as  in  Ps.  xxxii.  7,  10, 
Deuti  xxxii.  10, — but  also  of  the  dealings  of  men  with  divine 
things.  ^0310  nznicx,  Ps.  xxvi.  G,  does  not  mean,  u  I  will  go 
round  Thine  altar,"  in  a  circle  or  semicircle  as  it  were,  but,  "  I 
will  keep  to  Thine  altar,"  instead  of  keeping  company  with  the 
wicked ;  or  more  correctly,  u  I  will  surround  Thine  altar," 
making  it  the  object  of  my  care,  of  all  my  dealings, — I  will 
make  mine  own  the  favours  shown  to  the  faithful  at  Thine  altar. 
In  the  verse  now  before  us,  32iD  signifies  to  encompass  with 
love  and  care,  to  surround  lovingly  and  carefully, — the  natural 
and  fitting  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  to  the  weak  and 
those  who  need  assistance.  And  the  new  thing  that  God 
creates  consists  in  this,  that  the  woman,  the  weaker  nature  that 
needs  help,  will  lovingly  and  solicitously  surround  the  man, 
the  stronger.  Herein  is  expressed  a  new  relation  of  Israel  to 
the  Lord,  a  reference  to  a  new  covenant  which  the  Lord,  ver. 

31  ff.,  will  conclude  with  His  people,  and  in  which  He  deals  so 
condescendingly  towards  them  that  they  can  lovingly  embrace 
Him.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  Messianic  meaning  in  the 
words.     The  conception  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  womb  of  the 
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Virgin  Mary  is  not  expressed  in  them  either  directly  or  indi- 
rect ly,  oven  though  we  were  allowed  to  take  2^0  in  the  meaning 
of  "  embrace."  This  new  creation  of  the  Lord  is  intended  to 
be,  and  can  be,  for  Israel,  a  powerful  motive  to  their  imme- 
diate return  to  their  God. 

Vers.  23-26.  The  re-establishment  and  blessing  of  Judah.— 
Ver.  23.  "Thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel: 
Once  more  shall  they  say  this  word  in  the  land  of  Judah  and 
in  its  cities,  when  I  turn  their  captivity:  < Jahveh  bless  thee, 
()  habitation  of  righteousness,  O  mountain  of  holiness  !'  Ver. 
2 4.  And  there  shall  dwell  in  it,  [in]  Judah  and  all  its  cities 
together,  husbandmen  and  [those  who]  move  about  with  the 
flock.  Ver.  25.  For  I  have  satiated  the  weary  soul,  and  I 
have  filled  every  languishing  soul.  Ver.  26.  Because  of  this  I 
awoke  and  looked,  and  my  sleep  was  sweet  unto  me." 

The  prophecy  which  treats  of  Judah  alone  is  condensed, 
but  states  much  in  few  words, — not  merely  the  restitutio  in 
statum  integrilatis,  but  also  rich  blessing  thereafter.  "May 
Jahveh  bless  thee"  is  a  benediction,  equivalent  to  "  may  you 
be  blessed  ; "  cf.  Ps.  exxviii.  5,  exxxiv.  3.  P?*  ma  does  not 
mean  "habitation  of  salvation  "  but  "habitation  of  righteous- 
ness;"  cf.  Isa.  i.  21,  where  it  is  said  of  Jerusalem  that  ricrht- 
eousness  formerly  dwelt  in  it.  This  state  of  matters  is  again  to 
exist ;  Jerusalem  is  again  to  become  a  city  in  which  righteous- 
ness dwells.  "The  holy  mountain"  is  Zion,  including  Moriah, 
where  the  Lord  had  set  up  His  throne.  That  the  designation 
"  the  holy  mountain"  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  Jerusalem 
cannot  be  made  out  from  Ps.  ii.  6,  xlviii.  2  ff.,  Isa.  xi.  9,  xxvii. 
13,  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  assertion.  The 
prayer  for  the  blessing  implies  that  Zion  will  again  be  the  seat 
of  the  Divine  King  of  His  people.  Ver.  24.  "  There  dwell  in 
it  (in  the  land  of  Judah)  Judah  and  all  his  towns,"  i.e.  the 
population  of  Judah  and  of  all  its  towns,  as  "  husbandmen 
and  (those  who)  pasture  flocks,"  i.e.  each  one  pursuing  un- 
disturbed his  owrn  peaceful  employment,  agriculture  and  cattle- 
rearing,  and  (ver.  25)  so  blessed  in  these  callings  that  they 
are  kept  from  every  need  and  want.  '"9^1  may  either  be 
viewed  as  the  perfect,  before  which  the  relative  is  to  be  sup- 
plied, or  an  adjectival  form  imitated  from  the  Aramaic  parti- 
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ciple,  masc.  2X1. — Vcr.  20.  Thereupon  the  prophet  awoke  from 
his  ecstatic  sleep,  and  said,  "My  sleep  was  pleasant"  (cf. 
Prov.  iii.  24).  Very  many  expositors,  including  Rosenmiiller, 
Umbreit,  and  Neumann  among  the  modern?,  understand  the 
words,  "  therefore  (or,  because  of  this)  I  awoke,"  etc.,  as  refer- 
ring to  God,  because  in  what  precedes  and  follows  Jahveh 
speaks,  and  because  God  is  sometimes,  in  the  Psalms,  called  on 
to  awake,  e.n.  Ps.  vii.  7,  xxxv.  23,  xliv.  24,  etc.  But  it  has 
been  very  properly  objected  to  this,  that  the  words,  "  my  sleep 
was  sweet"  (pleasant),  are  inappropriate  as  utterances  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  lie  does  not  sleep  ;  nowhere  in  Scripture  is  sleep 
attributed  to  God,  and  the  summons  to  awake  merely  implies 
the  non-interference  on  the  part  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  His 
people.     Moreover,  1  to  refer  the  sleeping  of  God, 

mentioned  in  tin-  \  I  i  His  dealing  towards  Israel  during 

the  exile,  in  such  a  way  that  His  conduct  as  a  powerful  judge 
would  be  compared  to  a  sweet  sleep, — which  is  inconceivable. 
little   can    the  verse  be  supposed  to  contain  words  of   the 

■  pie  languishing  in  exile,  as  Jerome  has  taken  them.  For 
the  people  could  not  possibly  compare  the  time  of  oppression 
during  the  exile  to  a  pleasant  sleep.  There  is  thus  nothing  left 
for  us  but  to  take  tin  the  Targum,  Rasclii,  Kimchi, 

\  enema,  Dahler,  Hitzig,  Hengstenberg,  and  others  have  done, 
as  a  remark  by  the  prophet  regarding  his  feelings  when  he  re- 
ceived this  revelation  ;  and  we  must  accept  something  like  the 
paraphrase  of  Tholuck  (die  Propheten,  S.  G8j  :  "Because  of 
Mich   glorious   promises   I  awoke  to  reflect  on   them,  and  my 

static  sleep  delighted  me."  This  view  is  not  rendered  less 
tenable  ly  the  objection  that  Jeremiah  nowhere  says  God 
had  revealed  Himself  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  that,  in  what 
precedes,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  intimation  that  what  he 
sets  forth  appeared  to  him  as  a  vision.  For  neither  is  there  any 
intimation,  throughout  the  whole  prophecy,  that  he  received  it 
while  in  a  waking  state.  The  command  of  God,  given  xxx.  2 
at  the  first,  to  write  in  a  book  the  words  which  Jahveh  spoke  to 
him,  implies  that  the  prophecy  was  not  intended,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  publicly  read  before  the  people  ;  moreover,  it 
agrees  with  the  assumption  that  he  received  the  prophecy  in  a 
dream.     But  against  the  objection  that  Jeremiah  never  states, 
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in  any  other  place,  in  what  bodily  condition  lie  was  when  he 
received  his  revelations  from  God,  and  that  we  cannot  see  why 
he  should  make  such  an  intimation  here, — we  may  reply,  with 
Nagelshach,  that  this  prophecy  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
book  which  contains  unmixed  comfort,  and  that  it  is  thus  easy 
to  explain  why  he  could  never  forget  that  moment  when,  awak- 
ing after  he  had  received  it,  he  found  he  had  experienced  a 
sweet  sleep,  Still  less  weight  is  there  in  the  objection  of  Graf, 
that  one  cannot  comprehend  why  this  remark  stands  here,  be- 
cause the  description  is  evidently  continued  in  what  follows, 
while  the  dream  must  have  ended  here,  when  the  prophet 
awoke.  For  this  is  against  the  assumption  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  immediately  touched  him  again,  and  put  him  back  into 
the  ecstatic  state.  One  mi^ht  rather  urge  the  consideration 
that  the  use  of  the  word  njE^  "  sleep,"  does  not  certainly  prove 
that  the  prophet  was  in  the  ecstatic  state,  from  the  fact  that 
the  LXX.  render  nsvin,  in  Gen.  ii.  21  and  xv.  2,  by  eWrao-^9. 
But  wherever  divine  revelations  were  made  in  dreams,  these  of 
course  presuppose  sleep  ;  so  that  the  ecstatic  state  might  also 
be  properly  called  "  sleep."  Jeremiah  adds,  "And  I  looked," 
to  signify  that  he  had  been  thoroughly  awakened,  and,  in  com- 
plete self-consciousness,  perceived  that  his  sleep  had  been 
pleasant. 

Vers.  27-30.  The  renovation  of  Israel  and  Judah. — Ver.  27. 
"  Behold,  days  are  coming,  saith  Jahveh,  when  I  will  sow  the 
house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  with  seed  of  men  and 
seed  of  beasts.  Ver.  28.  And  it  shall  be  that,  just  as  I  have 
watched  over  them  to  pluck  up  and  to  break  down,  to  pull 
down  and  to  destroy  and  to  hurt,  so  shall  I  watch  over  them 
to  build  and  to  plant,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  29.  In  those  days 
they  shall  no  more  say,  '  Fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  teeth  of  the  children  become  blunt ; '  Ver.  30.  But  each  man 
shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity :  every  man  who  eats  the  sour 
grapes,  his  own  teeth  shall  become  blunted." 

After  announcement  has  been  made,  in  what  preceded,  that 
both  portions  of  the  covenant  people  will  be  led  back  into  their 
own  land  and  re-established  there,  both  are  now  combined,  since 
they  are  again,  at  the  restoration,  to  be  united  under  one  king, 
the  sprout  of  David  (cf.  iii.  15,  18),  and  to  both  there  is  pro- 
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mised  great  blessing,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  The  house 
of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah,  as  separate  nations,  are  re- 
presented as  a  fruitful  field,  which  God  will  sow  with  men  and 
cattle,  n^3?  "  cattle,"  the  tame  domestic  animals,  contribute 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  That  this  seed  will  mightily 
increase,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  God  sows  it,  and  (as 
is  farther  stated  in  ver.  28)  will  watch  over  it  as  it  grows. 
Whereas,  hitherto,  He  has  watched  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing and  annihilating  the  people,  because  of  their  apostasy,  lie 
will  in  time  to  come  watch  for  the  purpose  of  planting  and 
building  them  up.  The  prophet  has  hitherto  been  engaged  in 
fulfilling,  against  the  faithless  people4,  the  iirst  part  of  the  com- 
mission given  him  by  the  Lord  when  he  was  called  to  his  office 
(i.  10)  ;  hereafter,  he  will  be  engaged  in  building  up.  As 
certainly  as  the  first  has  taken  place, — and  of  this  the  people 
have  had  practical  experience, —  BO  certainly  shall  the  other  now 
take  place. — Ver.  29.  The  proverb,  which  Ezekiel  also  (xviii. 
'2  f.)  mentions  and  contends  against,  cannot  mean,  "The  fathers 
have  begun  to  eat  sour  grapes,  but  not  till  the  teeth  of  their 
as  have  become  blunted  by  them"  (Nagelsbach) ;  the  change 
of  tense  is  against  this,  lor,  by  the  perfect  v3S  and  the  imper- 
fect nrnpn  the  blunting  of  the  children's  teeth  is  set  down  as  a 
result  of  the  fathers'  eating.  The  proverb  means,  u  Children 
atone  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  fathers,"  or  "  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  on  their  innocent  children."  On  this  point, 
cf.  the  explanations  given  on  Ezek.  xviii.  2  ff.  "Then  shall 
they  no  more  say"'  is  rightly  explained  by  Ilitzig  to  mean, 
"They  shall  have  no  more  occasion  to  say."  But  the  meaning 
of  the  words  is  not  yet  made  plain  by  this ;  in  particular,  the 
question  how  we  must  understand  ver.  30  is  not  settled.  Graf, 
referring  to  xxiii.  7,  8,  supplies  TON*  after  EN"^  and  thus 
obtains  the  meaning,  Then  will  they  no  more  accuse  God  of 
unrighteousness,  as  in  that  wicked  proverb,  but  they  will  per- 
ceive that  every  one  has  to  suffer  for  his  own  guilt.  Hitzig 
and  Na>elsbach  have  declared  against  this  insertion,  —  the 
former  with  the  remark  that,  in  xxiii.  7,  8,  because  both  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence  begin  with  protestations,  the  whole  is 
clear,  while  here  it  is  not  so, — the  latter  resting  on  the  fact 
that  the  dropping  of  the  proverb  from  current  use  certainly 
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implies  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  but 
one  which   is  very  elementary  and  merely  negative ;   while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  connection  of  the  passage  now  before 
ns  shows  that  it  is  intended  to  describe  a  period  when  the  theo- 
cratic  life  is  in  a  most  ilourishing  condition.     Then  expositors 
take  ver.  30  as  the  utterance  of  the  prophet,  and  as  embodying 
the  notion  that  the  average  level  of  morality  shall  be  so  high  at 
this  future  period,  that  only  some  sins  will  continue  to  be  com- 
mitted, and  these  as  isolated  exceptions  to  the  rule.     Taken  all 
in  all,  [srael  will  be  a  holy  people,  in  which  the  general  spirit 
pervading  them  will  repress  the  evil  in  some  individuals,  that 
would  otherwise  manifest  itself.     But  we  cannot  imagine  how 
these    ideas    can   be   supposed   to   be  contained  in    the  words, 
"Every  man  shall  die  for  his  own  sins,"  etc.      Ver.  30  un- 
questionably contains  the  opposite  of  ver.  29.      The  proverb 
mentioned  in  ver.  29  involves  the  complaint  against  God,  that 
in  punishing  sin  He  deals  unjustly.     According  to  this  view, 
ver.  30  must  contain  the  declaration  that,  in  the  future,  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  to  be  revealed  in  the  punishment  of 
sins.     As  we  have  already  remarked  on  Ezek.  xviii.  3  f.,  the 
verse  in  question  rather  means,  that  after  the  re-establishment 
of  Israel,  the  Lord  will  make  known  to  His  people  His  grace 
in  so  glorious  a  manner  that  the  favoured  ones  will  fully  per- 
ceive the  righteousness  of  His  judgments.     The  experience  of 
the  unmerited  love  and  compassion  of   the  Lord  softens  the 
heart  so  much,  that  the  favoured  one  no  longer  doubts  the 
righteousness  of  the  divine  punishment.     Such  knowledge  of 
true  blessedness  cannot  be  called  elementary ;  rather,  it  implies 
a  deep  experience  of  divine  grace  and  a  great  advance  in  the 
life  of  faith.     Nor  does  the  verse  contain  a  judgment  expressed 
by  the  prophet  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
it  simply  declares  that  the  opinion  contained  in  that  current 
proverb  shall  no  longer  be  accepted  then,  but  the  favoured 
people  will  recognise  in  the  death  of   the  sinner  the  punish- 
ment due  to  them  for  their  own  sin.     Viewed  in  this  manner, 
these  verses  prepare  the  way  for  the  following  announcement 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  new  covenant. 

Vers.  31-40.  The  new  covenant. — Ver.  31.  Ci  Behold,  days  are 
coming,  saith  Jahveh,  when  I  will  make  with  the  house  of 
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Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah  a  new  covenant ;  Ver.  32. 
Not  like  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  on  the  day 
when  I  laid  hold  of  their  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  which  covenant  of  mine  they  broke,  though  I  had 
married  them  to  myself,  saith  Jahveh ;  Ver.  33.  But  this  is 
the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after 
those  days,  saith  Jahveh  :  I  will  put  my  law  within  them,  and 
on  their  heart  will  I  write  it ;  and  I  will  become  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.  Ver.  34.  And  they  shall  no 
more  teach  every  man  his  neighbour  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  ye  Jahveh,  for  all  of  them  shall  know  me,  from 
the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  Jahveh  ;  for  I 
will  pardon  their  iniquity,  and  their  sins  will  I  remember  no 
more.  Ver.  35.  Thus  with  .Jahveh,  [who]  gives  the  sun  for 
light  by  day,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  moon  and  stars  for 
light  by  night,  who  rouses  th-  sea  so  that  its  waves  roar,  Jahveh 
of  hosts  is  His  name  :  Ver.  36.  If  these  ordinances  move  away 
from  before  me,  saith  Jahveh,  then  also  will  the  seed  of  Israel 
cease  to  be  a  people  before  me  for  owr.  Ver.  37.  Thus  saith 
.Tali veh  :  If  the  heavens  above  can  be  measured,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth  below  can  be  searched  out,  then  will  I  also 
reject  all  the  seed  of  Israel  because  of  all  that  they  have  done, 
saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  38.  Behold,  days  come,  saith  Jahveh,  when 
the  city  shall  be  built  for  Jahveh,  from  the  tower  of  Ilananeel 
unto  the  gate  of  the  corner,  Ver.  39.  And  the  measuring-line 
shall  once  more  £0  out  straight  over  the  hill  of  Gareb,  and  turn 
round  towards  Goah.  Ver.  40.  And  all  the  valley  of  the  corpses 
and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  fields  unto  the  valley  of  Kidron, 
unto  the  corner  of  the  gate  of  the  horses  towards  the  east,  [shall 
be]  holiness  to  Jahveh ;  it  shall  not  be  plucked  up  nor  pulled 
down  again  for  ever.'' 

The  re-establishment  of  Israel  reaches  its  completion  in  the 
making  of  a  new  covenant,  according  to  which  the  law  of  God 
is  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  thereby  Israel  becomes 
in  truth  the  people  of  the  Lord,  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  such 
that  there  is  no  further  need  of  any  external  means  like  mutual 
teaching  about  God  (vers.  31-34).  This  covenant  is  to  endure 
for  ever,  like  the  unchangeable  ordinances  of  nature   (vers. 
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35-37)  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  Jerusalem  shall  be  built 
18  the  holy  city  of  God,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed  again 
(vers.  38-40).— Ver.  31.  n*13  n*]3  does  not  mean  "  to  make  an 
appointment,'1  but  "  to  conclude  a  covenant,"  to  establish  a  rela- 
tion of  mutual  duties  and  obligations.  Every  covenant  which 
God  concludes  with  men  consists,  on  the  side  of  God,  in  assur- 
ance of  His  favours  and  actual  bestowal  of  them;  these  bind 
men  to  the  keeping  of  the  commands  laid  on  them.  The  cove- 
nant which  the  Lord  will  make  with  all  Israel  in  the  future  is 
called  "  a  new  covenant,"  as  compared  with  that  made  with  the 
fathers  at  Sinai,  when  the  people  were  led  out  of  Egypt ;  this 
latter  is  thus  implicitly  called  the  "old  covenant."  The  words, 
"  on  the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand,"  etc.,  must  not 
be  restricted,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  day  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  the  day  when  the  covenant  was 
solemnly  made  at  Sinai ;  they  rather  refer  to  the  whole  time  of 
the  exodus,  which  did  not  reach  its  termination  till  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  though  it  culminated  in  the  solemn  admission  of 
Israel,  at  Sinai,  as  the  people  of  Jahveh  ;  see  on  vii.  22.  (On 
the  punctuation  of  *i??pU,  cf.  Ewald,  §  238,  d,  Olshaus.  Gramm. 
§  191,/.)  "iw'N  is  not  a  conjunction,  "  quod,  because,"  but  a 
relative  pronoun,  and  must  be  combined  with  VV*]3TiN,  "which 
my  covenant,"  i.e.  which  covenant  of  mine.  a  They"  stands 
emphatically  in  contrast  with  "  though  I"  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstantial clause,  which  literally  means,  "  but  I  have  married 
them  to  myself,"  or,  "  I  was  their  husband."  As  to  w#3,  see 
on  iii.  14.  Hengstenberg  wrongly  takes  the  words  as  a  promise, 
"  but  I  will  marry  them  to  myself ;"  this  view,  however,  is 
incompatible  with  the  perfect,  and  the  position  of  the  words  as 
a  contrast  with  "  they  broke."  l  The  two  closely  connected 
expressions  indicate  why  a  new  covenant  was  necessary  ;  there 
is  no  formal  statement,  however,  of  the  reason,  which  is  merely 
given  in  a  subordinate  and  appended  clause.  For  the  proper 
reason  why  a  new  covenant  is  made  is  not  that  the  people  have 

1  In  the  citation  of  this  passage  in  Heb.  viii.  8  ff.,  the  words  are  quoted 
according  to  the  LXX.  version,  xaya  TjfceT^met  xvtui>,  although  this  trans- 
lation is  incorrect,  because  the  apostle  does  not  use  these  words  in  proving 
any  point.  These  same  words,  moreover,  have  been  rendered  by  the 
LXX.,  in  iii.  14,  tyu  kxtcckvohviju  vy.uv. 
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broken  the  old  one,  but  that,  though  Jahveh  had  united  Israel 
to  Himself,  they  have  broken  the  covenant  and  thereby  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  make  a  new  one.  God  the  Lord,  in  virtue 
of  His  unchangeable  faithfulness,  would  not  alter  the  relation 
He  had  Himself  established  in  His  love,  but  simply  found  it 
anew  in  a  way  which  obviated  the  breaking  of  the  covenant  by 
Israel.  For  it  was  a  defect  connected  with  the  covenant  made 
with  Israel  at  Sinai,  that  it  could  be  broken  on  their  part.  This 
defect  is  not  to  exist  in  the  new  covenant  which  God  will  make 
in  after  times.  The  expression  "  after  those  (not  these)  days" 
is  remarkable  ;  BAH  is  not  the  same  as  ^xn,  and  yet  the  days 
nu-aut  can  only  be  the  ''coming  days;"'  accordingly,  it  is 
"  those  days'  in  ver.  29)  that  are  to  be  expected.    The 

ex]  a  "after  these  days'1  is  inexact,  and  probably  owes 

its  origin  to  the   idea   contained   in   the   phrase   "  in   the  end  of 

the  days"  (D*?;n  nnrwa,  cf.  xxiii.  20).— Ver.  33.  Thecharacter 
of  the  new  covenant:  "I  (Jahveh)  give  (will  put)  my  law 
within  them,  and  write  it  upon  their  heart."  D?"^2  is  the 
opposite  of  D»Ti!&?  *n:,  which  is  constantly  used  of  the  Sinaitic 
law,  ef.  ix.  L2,  Deut.  IV.  8,  xi.  32,  1  Kings  ix.  6  ;  and  the 
••  writing  on  the  heart"'  is  opposed  to  writing  on  the  tables  of 
.  Ex.  xxxi.  18,  ef.  xxxii.  15  f..  sxxiv.  8,  Deut.  iv.  13,  ix.  11, 
\.  1,  etc.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  old  and  the 
new  covenants  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  old  the  law  was  laid 
before  the  people  that  they  might  accept  it  and  follow  it,  receiv- 
ing it  into  their  hearts,  a-  the  copy  of  what  God  not  merely 
required  of  men,  but  offered  and  vouchsafed  to  them  for  their 
happiness;  while  in  the  new  it  is  put  within,  implanted  into 
the  heart  and  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  becomes  the  ani- 
mating life-principle,  2  Cor.  iii.  3.  The  law  of  the  Lord  thus 
forms,  in  the  old  as  well  as  in  the  new  covenant,  the  kernel  and 
essence  of  the  relation  instituted  between  the  Lord  and  His 
people ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  consists  merely  in 
this,  that  the  will  of  God  as  expressed  in  the  law  under  the 
old  covenant  was  presented  externally  to  the  people,  while  under 
the  new  covenant  it  is  to  become  an  internal  principle  of  life. 
Now,  even  in  the  old  covenant,  we  not  only  find  that  Israel  is 
urged  to  receive  the  law  of  the  Lord  his  God  into  his  heart, — to 
make  the  law  presented  to  him  from  without  the  property  of 
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his  heart,  aa  it  were,— but  even  Closes,  we  also  find,  promises 
that  God  will  circumcise  the  heart  of  the  people,  that  they  may 
love  Clod  the  Lord  with  all  their  heart  ami  all  their  soul  (Deut. 
ux.  6).  But  this  circumcision  of  heart  and  this  love  of  God 
with  the  whole  soul,  which  are  repeatedly  required  in  the  law 
(Deut.  vi.  5,  x.  1-2,  16),  are  impossibilities,  unless  the  law  be 
received  into  the  heart.  It  thus  appears  that  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  covenants  must  be  reduced  to  this, 
that  what  was  commanded  and  applied  to  the  heart  in  the  old 
is  given  in  the  new,  and  the  new  is  but  the  completion  of  the 
old  covenant.  This  is,  indeed,  the  true  relation  between  them, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  essential  element  of  the 
new  covenant,  "  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people,"  was  set  forth  as  the  object  of  the  old  ;  cf.  Lev.  xxvi. 
12  with  Ex.  xxix.  45.  Nevertheless  the  difference  is  not  merely 
one  of  degree,  but  one  of  kind.  The  demands  of  the  law, 
"  Keep  the  commandments  of  your  God,"  "  Be  ye  holy  as  the 
Lord  your  God  is  holy,'1  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  sinful  man. 
Even  when  he  strives  most  earnestly  to  keep  the  commands  of 
the  law,  he  cannot  satisfy  its  requirements.  The  law,  with  its 
rigid  demands,  can  only  humble  the  sinner,  and  make  him 
beseech  God  to  blot  out  his  sin  and  create  in  him  a  clean  heart 
(Ps.  li.  11  ff.)  ;  it  can  only  awaken  him  to  the  perception  of  sin, 
but  cannot  blot  it  out.  It  is  God  who  must  formve  this,  and 
by  forgiving  it,  write  Plis  will  on  the  heart.  The  forgiveness 
of  sin,  accordingly,  is  mentioned,  ver.  34,  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  promise,  as  the  basis  of  the  new  covenant.  But  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  is  a  work  of  grace  which  annuls  the  demand  of  the 
law  against  men.  In  the  old  covenant,  the  law  with  its  require- 
ments is  the  impelling  force ;  in  the  new  covenant,  the  grace 
shown  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  aiding  power  by  which 
man  attains  that  common  life  with  God  which  the  law  sets 
before  him  as  the  great  problem  of  life.  It  is  in  this  that  the 
qualitative  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  covenants 
consists.  The  object  which  both  set  before  men  for  attainment 
is  the  same,  but  the  means  of  attaining  it  are  different  in  each. 
In  the  old  covenant  are  found  commandment  and  requirement ; 
in  the  new7,  grace  and  giving.  Certainly,  even  under  the  old 
covenant,  God  bestowed  on  the  people  of  Israel  grace  and  the 
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forgiveness  of  sins,  and,  by  the  institution  of  sacrifice,  had 
opened  up  a  way  of  access  by  which  men  might  approach  Him 
and  rejoice  in  His  gracious  gifts  ;  His  Spirit,  moreover,  pro- 
duced in  the  heart  of  the  godly  ones  the  feeling  that  their  sins 
were  forgiven,  and  that  they  were  favoured  of  God.  But  even 
this  institution  and  this  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  and  in 
the  heart,  was  no  more  than  a  shadow  and  prefiguration  of 
what  is  actually  offered  and  vouchsafed  under  the  new  covenant, 
Heb.  x.  1.  The  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant  are  but  prefigu- 
rations  of  the  true  atoning-offering  of  Christ,  by  which  the 
sins  of  tlh.'  whole  world  arc  atoned  for  and  blotted  out. 

In  ver.  34a  arc  unfolded  the  results  of  God's  putting  His 
law  in  the  heart.  The  knowledge  of  the  Lord  will  then  no 
longer  be  communicated  by  the  outward  teaching  of  every  man 
to  his  fellow,  but  all,  small  and  great,  will  be  enlightened  and 
taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Isa.  liv.  13)  to  know  the  Lord; 
cf.  Joel  hi.  1  f.,  Isa.  xi.  9.  These  words  do  not  imply  that, 
under  the-  new  covenant,  u  the  office  of  the  teacher  of  religion 
must  c  (Hitzig)  ;   and  as  little  is   "  disparity  in  the  im- 

parting of  tin-  knowledge  of  God  silently  excluded"  in  ver.  33. 
The  meaning  -imply  is  this,  that  the-  knowledge  of  God  will 
then  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  communication  and  instruc- 
tion of  man.  The  knowledge  of  Jahveh,  of  which  the  prophet 
iks.  is  not  the  theoretic  knowledge  which  is  imparted  and 
acquired  by  means  of  religious  instruction  ;  it  is  rather  know- 
ledge of  divine  grace  based  upon  the  inward  experience  of  the 
heart,  which  knowledge  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  heart  by 
assuring  the  sinner  that  he  has  indeed  been  adopted  as  a  son  of 
God  through  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  This  knowledge,  as 
being  an  inward  experience  of  grace,  does  not  exclude  religious 
instruction,  but  rather  tacitly  implies  that  there  is  intimation 
given  of  God's  desire  to  save  and  of  His  purpose  of  grace. 
The  correct  understanding  of  the  words  results  from  a  ri^ht 
perception  of  the  contrast  involved  in  them,  viz.  that  under  the 
old  covenant  the  know  ledge  of  the  Lord  was  connected  with  the 
mediation  of  priests  and  prophets.  Just  as,  at  Sinai,  the  sinful 
people  could  not  endure  that  the  Lord  should  address  them 
directly,  but  retreated,  terrified  by  the  awful  manifestation  of 
the  Lord  on   the  mountain,  and  said  entreatingly  to  Moses, 
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Speak  thou  with  us  and  we  will  hear,  but  let  not  God  speak 
with  DS,   lest  we  die"  (Ex.  xx.  15)  ;   so,  under  the  old  covenant 

momv  generally,  access  to  the  Lord  was  denied  to  indivi- 
duals, and  His  grace  was  only  obtained  by  the  intervention  of 
human  mediator  This  state  of  matters  has  been  abolished 
under  the  new  covenant,  inasmuch  as  the  favoured  sinner  is 
placed  in  immediate  relation  to  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ileb. 
iv.  L6j  Eph.  iii.  12. 

In  order  to  give  good  security  that  the  promise  of  a  new 
covenant  would  be  fulfilled,  the  Lord,  in  ver.  35  f.,  points  to 
the  everlasting  duration  of  the  arrangements  of  nature,  and 
declares  that,  if  this  order  of  nature  were  to  cease,  then  Israel 
also  would  cease  to  be  a  people  before  Him;  i.e.  the  continu- 
ance of  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  shall  be  like  the  laws  of 
nature.  Thus  the  eternal  duration  of  the  new  covenant  is 
implicitly  declared.  Hengstenberg  contests  the  common  view 
of  vers.  35  and  36,  according  to  which  the  reference  is  to  the 
firm,  unchangeable  continuance  of  God's  laws  in  nature,  which 
everything  must  obey ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  in  ver.  35, 
it  is  merely  the  omnipotence  of  God  that  is  spoken  of,  that  this 
proves  He  is  God  and  not  man,  and  that  there  is  thus  formed  a 
basis  for  the  statement  set  forth  in  ver.  35,  so  full  of  comfort 
for  the  doubting  covenant  people;  that  God  does  not  lie,  that 
He  can  never  repent  of  His  covenant  and  His  promises.  But 
the  arguments  adduced  for  this,  and  against  the  common  view, 
are  not  decisive.  The  expression  u  stirring  the  sea,  so  that  its 
waves  roar,"  certainly  serves  in  the  original  passage,  Isa.  li.  15, 
from  which  Jeremiah  has  taken  it,  to  bring  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence into  prominence  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
here  also  it  is  merely  the  omnipotence  of  God  that  is  pointed 
out.  Although,  in  rousing  the  sea,  "  no  definite  rule  that  we 
can  perceive  is  observed,  no  uninterrupted  return,"  yet  it  is 
repeated  according  to  the  unchangeable  ordinance  of  God, 
though  not  every  day,  like  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  And  in  ver.  36,  under  the  expression  "  these  ordi- 
nances" are  comprehended  the  rousing  of  the  sea  as  well  as  the 
movements  of  the  moon  and  stars  ;  further,  the  departure,  i.e. 
the  cessation,  of  these  natural  phenomena  is  mentioned  [as 
impossible],  to  signify  that  Israel  cannot  cease  to  exist  as  a 
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people  ;  hence  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  immutability  of  these 
ordinances  of  nature.  Considered  in  itself,  the  putting  of  the 
sun  for  a  light  by  day,  and  the  appointment  of  the  moon  and 
stars  for  a  light  by  night,  are  works  of  the  almighty  power  of 
God,  just  as  the  sea  is  roused  so  that  its  waves  roar  ;  but,  that 
these  phenomena  never  cease,  but  always  recur  as  long  as  the 
present  world  lasts,  is  a  proof  of  the  immutability  of  these 
works  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  it  is  this  point  alone 
which  here  receives  consideration.  u  The  ordinances  of  the 
moon  and  of  the  stars  "  mean  the  established  arrangements  as 
regards  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  different  stars.  "From  being  a  nation  before  me"  declares 
not  merely  the  continuance  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  so  that  they 
shall  not  disappear  from  the  earth,  just  as  so  many  others  perish 
in  the  coarse  of  ages,  but  also  their  continuance  before  Jahveh, 
as  His  chosen  people:  cf.  xxx.  20. — This  positive  promise 
regarding  the  continuance  of  Israel  is  confirmed  by  a  second 
simile,  in  i  7,  which  declares  the  impossibility  of  rejection. 

The   measurement  of  the  heavens   and   the  searching  of  the 
fonndatioi  of  the  inmost  depths,  of  the  earth,  is  regarded 

:is  an    impossibility.      God    will  not  reject  the  whole    seed   of 
Israel  :  here  b  attentively  considered.     As  Hen^sten- 

berg  correctly  remarks,  the  hypocrites  are  deprived  of  the 
comfort  which  they  could  draw  from  these  promises.  Since 
the  posterity  of  Israel  are  not  all  rejected,  the  rejection  of  the 
dead  members  of  the  people,  Le,  unbelievers,  is  not  thereby 
excluded,  but  included.  That  the  whole  cannot  perish  "is  no 
bolster  for  the  sin  of  any  single  person."'  The  prophet  adds: 
"  because  of  all  that  they  have  done,"  i.e.  because  of  their  sins, 
their  apostasy  from  God,  in  order  to  keep  believing  ones  from 
despair  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  sins.  On  this, 
Calvin  makes  the  appropriate  remark:  Consulto propheta  hie 
proponit  scelera  pojndi,  ut  sciamus  superior  em  fore  Dei  clementiam, 
nee  conaer iem  tot  malorum  fore  ohstaculo,  quominus  Deus  ignoscqt. 
If  we  keep  before  our  mind  these  points  in  the  promise  con- 
tained in  this  verse,  we  shall  not,  like  Graf,  find  in  ver.  37 
merely  a  tame  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said,  and  be 
inclined  to  take  the  verse  as  a  superfluous  marginal  gloss.1 
1  Hitzig  even  thinks  that,  "  because  the  style  and  the  use  of  langrua£re 
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^  Vers.  38-40.  Then  shall  Jerusalem  be  built  up  as  a  holy 

city    of    God,    and    be   no    more   destroyed.       After    D"»*    the 

Masoretic    text  wants    D^a,  which  is   supplied   in   the'^Qm. 

Hengstenberg  is  of  opinion  that  the  expression  was  abbreviated 

here,  inasmuch  as  it  lias  already  occurred  before,  several  times, 

in   its   full    form    (vers.   27   and  31);  but  Jeremiah   does    not 

usually  abbreviate  when  he  repeats  an  expression,  and  D^3  has 

haps  been  dropped  merely  through  an  error  in  transcription. 

11  The  city  shall  be  built  for  Jahveh,"  so  that  it  thenceforth 

belongs  to  Him,  is  consecrated  to  Him.     The  extent  of  the  new 

city  is  described  as  being  "from  the  tower  of  Hananeel  to  the 

gate  of   the   corner."     The  tower  of   Hananeel,  according  to 

Neh.   iii.   1    and   Zech  iv.  10,  was  situated   on  the  north-east 

corner  of   the  city  wall:   the  gate  of   the   corner  was   at  the 

north-west   corner   of  the  city,  to  the  north  or  north-west  of 

the  pivs.nt  "Jaffa  Gate;"  see  on  2  Kings  xiv.  13,   2  Chron. 

xxvi.  9  :   cf.  Zech.  xiv.  10.    This  account  thus  briefly  describes 

the  whole  north   side.     Ver.  39.  The    measuring-line   (nj[J  as 

found  here,   1    Kings  vii.  23   and  Zech.  i.  16,  is  the  original 

form,  afterwards  shortened  into  1|?,  the  Qeri)  further  goes  out 

--,   "  before   itself,"    i.e.    straight    out    over   the    hill    Gareb. 

■  >  does  not  mean  "  away  towards,  or  on"  (Hitzig)  ;  nor  is  the 

true  reading  1£,  "  as  far  as,   even  to,"  which  is"  met  with   in 

several  codices  :  the  correct  rendering  is  "  away  over,"  so  that 

a  part,  at  least,  of  the  hill  was  included  within  the  city  bounds. 

"  And  turns  towards  Goah."     These  two  places   last   named 

betoken  the  second  Isaiah,  and  the  order  of  both  strophes  is  reversed  in  the 
LXX.  (/.< .  ver.  37  stands  before  ver.  35  f.),  vers.  35,  36  may  have  stood  in 
tin-  margin  at  the  beginning  of  the  genuine  portion  in  vers.  27-34,  and 
ver.  37,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  margin  at  ver.  34."  But,  that  the 
verses,  although  they  present  reminiscences  of  the  second  Isaiah,  do  not 
quite  prove  that  the  language  is  his,  has  already  been  made  sufficiently 
evident  by  Graf,  who  points  out  that,  in  the  second  Isaiah,  rtOH  is  nowhere 
used  of  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  nor  do  we  meet  with  rripn  and  D^pri, 
niMp  V12B*,  D^rr^n,  nor  again  -|pn  in  the  Niphal,  or  px  HpiD  (but 
*f"ixn  rinsis  in  Isa.  xl.  21);  other  expressions  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
second  Isaiah,  since  they  also  occur  in  other  writings. — But  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  verses  in  the  LXX.,  in  view  of  the  arbitrary  treatment  of  the 
text  of  Jeremiah  in  that  version,  cannot  be  made  to  prove  anything  what- 


ever. 
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are  unknown.     From  the  context  of  the  passage  only  this  much 
is  clear,  that  both  of  them  were  situated  on  the  west  of  the 
city  ;  for  the  starting-point  of  the  line   spoken  of  is  in  the 
north-west,  and  the  vallev  of  Ben-hinnom  joins  in  at  the  end 
of  it,  in  the  south,  ver.  40.     3TI  means  "  itching;'  for  3?}  in 
Lev.  xxi.  20,  xxii.  22  means  "the  itch;"  in  Arabic  also  '  the 
leprosy."      From   this,    many   expositors  infer   that   the   hill 
Gareb'  was  the  hill  where  lepers  were  obliged  to  dwell  by  them- 
selves, outside  the  city.     This  supposition  is  probable ;  there  is 
no   truth,  however,  in  the  assumption  of   Schleussner,  Krafft 
( Topogr.von  Jan*.  S.  158),  Hitzig,  and  Hengstenherg,  that  the 
hill  Bezetha,  included  within  the  city  bounds  by  the  third  wall 
of  kgrippa.  is  the  one  meant ;  for  the  line  described  in  ver.  39 
is  not  to  be  sought   for  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.     With 
Graf    we   took  'for   the  hill   Gareb  on   the   mount   which   lies 
tward  from  the  valley  of  Ben-hinnom  and  at  the  end  of  the 
valley  of  Rephaim,  towards  the  north  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xwn.  16), 
so  that  it  is  likely  we  must  consider  it  to  be  identical  with  ''the 
to,,   ,4'  the  mountain"  mentioned   in   those  passages .      1  his 
mountain  is  the  rocky  ridge  which  hounds  the  valley  of  Ben- 
hinm,m  on  tho  ,  1  ,-f.tchcs  northwards,  on  the  west  side 

„f  the  of  Gil.cn  ami  the  Lower  Pool  {Birktt  U  Sulla,,), 

,o  near  the  high  road  to  Jaffa,  where  it  turns  off  towards  the 
west  on  the  under  (t.e.  south)  side  of  the  Upper  Fool  (Bxrkei  el 
MamiUa);  see  on  Josh.  xv.  8.  It  is  not,  as  Thenins  supposes 
(Jmualm  b,  fi  re  tlu    1  an  appendix  to  his  commentary  on 

the  Books  of  Kings),  the  bare  n,ky  hill  situated  on  the  north 
and  overhanging  the  Upper  Fool  ;  on  this  view,  Goal,  could 
only  bo  the  steep  descent  from  the  plateau  into  the  valley  ot 
Kidron,  opposite  this  hill,  towards  the  east.     Regarding  Goal,, 
only  this  much  can  be  said  with  certainty,  that  the  supposition, 
made  by  Vitringa  and  Hengstenherg,  of  a  connection  between 
the  name  and  Golgotha,  is  untenable;   lexical   considerations 
and   facts  are  all  against  it.      Golgotha  was  situated  in  the 
north-west:  Goah  must  be  sought  for  south-west  from  Jeru- 
salem.    The   translation  of  the  Chaldee,   "cattle-pond,     is  a 
mere  inference  from  TO,  "  to  bellow."     But,  in  spite  of  the 
uncertainty  experienced  in  determining  the  positions  of  the  lull 
Gareb  and  Goah,  this  much  is  evident  from  the  verse  before 
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08,  that   the  city,  which  is  thus  to  be  built  anew,  will  extend 
to  the  west  beyond  the  space  occupied  by  old  Jerusalem,  and 
include  within  it  districts  or  spots  which  lay  outside  old  {i.e. 
pre-  and  post-exile)  Jerusalem,  and  which  had  been  divided  off 
from   the  city,  as   unclean  places.— In   ver.  40,   without   any 
change  of  construction,  the  southern  border  is  described.     u  The 
whole   valley  of  the  corpses   and   of    the  ashes  .  .  .  shall  be 
holy   to   Jahveb,"   i.«.   be   included   within  the  space  occupied 
by  the   new  city.     By  "  the  valley  of  the  corpses  and  of  the 
ashes'1  expositors  generally  and  rightly  understand  the  valley 
of  Ben-hinnom  (Dnja  are  the  carcases  of  animals  that  have  been 
killed,  and  of  men  who  have   been  slain  through  some  judg- 
ment of  God  and  been  left  unburied).     Jeremiah  applies  this 
name  to  the  valley,  because,  in  consequence  of  the   pollution 
by   Josiah   of   the    place    where   the    abominations    had    been 
offered  to  Moloch  (2   Kings  xxiii.   10),  it  had  become  a  sort 
of  slaughtering-place   or   tan-yard   for    the    city.       According 
to    Lev.   vi.   3,   \&\    means   the    ashes    of   the   burnt-offerings 
consumed  on  the  altar.     According  to  Lev.  iv.   12  and  vi.  4, 
these  were  to   be  carried  from   the    ash-heap  near  the  altar, 
out  of    the  city,  to  a  clean   place  ;    but   they   might    also  be 
considered  as  the  gross  deposit  of  the  sacrifices,  and  thus  as 
unclean.     Hence  also  it  came  to  pass  that  all  the  sweepings 
of  the  temple  were  probably  brought  to  this  place  where  the 
ashes  were,  which  thus  became  still  more  unclean.      Instead 
of  rrtontWIj  the  Qeri  requires  ni&Tf  C,  and,  in  fact,  the  former 
word  may   not  be  very  different  from  pi"!P  rriBnt^  2    Kings 
xxiii.   4,  whither  Josiah   caused  all  the   instruments  used   in 
idolatrous    worship    to    be   brought    and   burned.      But   it   is 
improbable    that    nis"]^  is   a  mere  error  in  transcription  for 
r.^Tj'.     The  former  word  is  found  nowhere  else;    not  even 
does  the  verb  B"}^  occur.     The   latter  noun,   which    is  quite 
well  known,  could  not  readily  be  written  by  mistake  for  the 
former  ;  and  even  if  such  an  error  had  been  committed,  it  would 
not  have  gained  admission  into  all  the  MSS.,  so  that  even  the 
LXX.  should  have  that  reading,  and  give  the  word  as  'Aaap- 
7]fio)0,  in  Greek  characters.      We  must,  then,  consider  nis"^ 

as  the   correct   reading,    and    derive  the  word   from    *~,  or 
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*Jj,  or  ***,  "to  cut  off,  cut  to  pieces,"  in  the  sense  of 
"ravines,  hollows"   (*-i),  or  loca  abscissa,  places  cut  off  or 

shut  out  from  the  holy  city.  "  Unto  the  brook  of  Kidron," 
into  which  the  valley  of  Ben-hinnom  opens  towards  the  east, 
u  unto  the  corner  of  the  horse-gate  towards  the  east."  The 
horse-irate  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern  a  Dunir-irate" 
(Bab  el  Moghdriebh),  in  the  wall  which  ran  along  from  the 
south-east  end  of  Zion  to  the  western  border  of  Ophel  (see  on 
Neh.  iii.  28),  so  that,  in  this  verse  before  us,  it  is  the  south  and 
south-eastern  boundaries  of  the  city  that  are  given  ;  and  only 
the  length  of  the  eastern  side,  which  enclosed  the  temple  area, 
on  to  the  north-eastern  corner,  has  been  left  without  men- 
tion, because  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  here  formed  a  strong 
boundary. 

The  extent  of  the  new  city,  as  here  given,  does  not  much 
surpass  that  of  old  Jerusalem.  Only  in  the  west  and  south 
are  tracts  to  be  included  within  the  city,  and  such  tracts,  too, 
as  had  formerly  been  excluded  from  the  old  city,  as  unclean 
places.  Jeremiah  accordingly  announces,  not  merely  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  Jerusalem, 
but  that  the  whole  city  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord,  the  unclean 
places  in  its  vicinity  shall  disappear,  and  be  transformed  into 
hallowed  places  of  the  new  city.  As  being  sacred  to  the  Lord, 
the  city  shall  no  more  be  destroyed. 

From  this  description  of  Jerusalem  which  is  to  be  built 
anew,  so  that  the  whole  city,  including  the  unclean  places  now 
outside  of  it,  shall  be  holy,  or  a  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  it  is 
very  evident  that  this  prophecy  does  not  refer  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile,  but,  under  the  figure  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old 
Testament,  announces  the  erection  of  a  more  spiritual  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  Messianic  age.  The  earthly  Jerusalem  was  a 
holy  city  only  in  so  far  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  the 
temple,  had  been  built  in  it.  Jeremiah  makes  no  mention  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  although  he  had  prophesied  the 
destruction,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  also  of  the  temple.  But 
he  represents  the  new  city  as  being,  in  its  whole  extent,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  which  the  temple  only  had  been,  in 
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ancient  Jerusalem.     Cf.,  as  a  substantial  parallel,  Zecb.  xiv. 
10,  11. —The  erection  of  Jerusalem  into  a  city,  within  whose 
walls  there  shall  be  nothing  unholy,  implies  the  vanquishment 
of  sin,  from  which  all  impurity  proceeds ;  it  is  also  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  which  the  new  covenant,  which 
the  Lord  will  make  with  His  people  in  the  days  to  come,  con- 
sists and  culminates.     This  prophecy,  then,  reaches  on  to  the 
time  when  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  have  been  perfected:  it 
contains,   under  an  old   Testament  dress,   the   outlines  of  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  the  seer  perceives  at 
Patmos  in  its  full  glory.     This  image  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
thus  forms  a  very  suitable  conclusion  to  this  prophecy  regarding 
the  restoration  of  Israel,   which,   although  it  begins  with  the 
deliverance   of    the  covenant   people    from   their  exile,  is   yet 
thoroughly  Messianic.     Though  clothed  in  an  Old  Testament 
dress,  it  does  not  implicitly  declare  that  Israel  shall  be  brought 
back  to  their  native  land  during  the  period  extending  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Christ ;  but,  taking  this  interval  as  its 
stand-point,  it  combines  in  one  view  both  the  deliverance  from 
the  exile  and  the  redemption  by  the  Messiah,  and  not  merely 
announces  the  formation  of  the  new    covenant  in  its  begin- 
nings, when  the  Christian  Church  was   founded,  but   at  the 
same  time  points   to  the   completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
under  the  new  covenant,  in  order  to  show  the  whole  extent  of 
the  salvation  which  the  Lord  will  prepare  for  His  people  who 
return  to  Him.     If  these  last  verses  have  not  made  the  im- 
pression on  Graf's  mind,  that  they  could  well  have  formed  the 
original  conclusion  to  the  prophecy  which  precedes,  the  reason 
lies  simply  in  the  theological  inability  of  their  expositor  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Chap,  xxxii.    The  Purchase  of  a  Field  as  a  Symbol  of  the 
Restoration  of  Judah  after  the  Exile, 

This  chapter,  after  an  introduction  (vers.  1-5)  which  accu- 
rately sets  forth  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  following 
event,  contains,  first  of  all  (vers.  6-15),  the  account  of  the 
purchase  of  a  hereditary  field  at  Anathoth,  which  Jeremiah, 
at  the  divine  command,  executes  in  full  legal  form,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  meaning  of  this  purchase ;  then  (vers. 
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16-25)  a  prayer  of  the  prophet  for  an  explanation  as  to  how 
the  purchase  of  the  field  could  be  reconciled  with  the  delivering 
up  of  the  people  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Chaldeans  ; 
together  with  (vers.  26-35)  the  Lord's  reply,  that  He  shall 
certainly  give  up  Jerusalem  to  the  Chaldeans,  because  Israel 
and  Judah,  by  their  sins  and  their  idolatries,  have  roused 
His  wrath;  but  (vers.  36-41)  that  He  shall  also  gather  again 
His  people  out  of  all  the  hinds  whither  they  have  been  scat- 
tered, and  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  so  that 
they  shall  dwell  safely  and  happily  in  the  laud  in  true  fear  of 
God. 

Vers.  1-5.  The  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  following 
message  from  God. — The  message  came  to  Jeremiah  in  the 
tenth  year  <>f  Zedekiah,  i.e.  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar (cf.  xxv.  1  ami  lii.  L2),  when  the  army  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  was  besieging  Jerusalem,  and  Jeremiah  was  kept 
in  confinement  in  the  fore-court  of  the  royal  palace.  These 
historical  data  a:  rted  (vers.  2-5)  in  the  form  of  circum- 

anal clauses  :  'W  7*0  TNl,  k'  for  at  that  time  the  army  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  was  besieging  Jerusalem."  The  siege  had 
:un  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  (xxxix.  1,  lii.  4),  and  was 
afterwards  raised  for  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
proach  cf  an  auxiliary  corps  of  Egyptians  ;  but,  as  soon  as  these 
had  been  defeated,  it  was  resumed  (xxxvii.  5,  11).  Jeremiah 
was  then  kept  confined  in  the  court  of  the  prison  of  the  royal 
palace  (cf.  Neh.  iii.  25),  "where  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  had 
imprisoned  him,  saying:  Why  dost  thou  prophesy,  '  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  so  that  he  shall  take  it ;  Ver.  4.  And  Zedekiah, 
the  king  of  Judah,  shall  not  escape  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Chaldeans,  but  shall  assuredly  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  his  mouth  shall  speak  with  his  mouth, 
and  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes  ;  Ver.  5.  And  he  shall  lead 
Zedekiah  to  Babylon,  and  there  shall  he  be  until  I  visit  him, 
saith  the  Lord.  Though  ye  fight  with  the  Chaldeans,  ye  shall 
not  succeed?  '  " — We  have  already  found  an  utterance  of  like 
import  in  chap,  xxi.,  but  that  is  not  here  referred  to ;  for  it  was 
fulfilled  at  the  bemnninsr  of  the  sie^e  of  Jerusalem,  and  did  not 
bring  on  Jeremiah  the  consequences  mentioned  here.     From 
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chap,  xwvii.  we  learn  that  Jeremiah,  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  on  till  the  time  when  it  was  raised  through  the 
ap]  of  the  Egyptian  army,  had  not  been  imprisoned,  but 

ly  in  and  out  among  the  people  (xxxvii.  4  ff.).     Not 
tlli  :"'A  of  the  siege,  when  he  wanted 

to  go  out  of  the  city  into  the  land  of  Ben jamin,  was  he  seized  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  on  the  pretence  that  he  intended  to 
r  to  the  Chaldeans.  There  he  remained  many  days,  till 
King  Ze  lekiah  ordered  him  to  be  brought,  and  questioned  him 
privately  as  to  the  is  the  conflict;   when  Jeremiah  replied, 

"  Thou  shalt  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon." 
On  this  occasion  Jeremiah  complained  to  the  king  of  his  im- 
prisonment, and  requested  that  he  might  not  be  sent  back  into 
the  dun-eon,  where  he  must  soon  perish  ;  the  king  then  ordered 
him  (xxxvii.  11-24)  to  betaken  into  the  court  of  the  prison- 
house  <--_•-  nvn,  xxxvii.  21),  where  he  remained  in  confine- 
ment till  the  city  was  taken  (xxxviii.  13,  28,  xxxix.  14).  The 
statement  in  our  verses  as  to  the  cause  of  this  imprisonment 
does  not  contradict,  but  agrees  with  the  notice  in  chap,  xxxvii., 
as  soon  as  we  perceive  that  this  account  contains  merely  a 
brief  passing  notice  of  the  matter.  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
utterance  of  the  prophet  in  vers.  3-5.  Jeremiah,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  (xxi.  off.),  had  sent  a  message  of  similar 
import  to  the  king,  and  repeated  the  same  afterwards :  xxxiv. 
3-5,  xxxvii.  17,  xxxviii.  17-23.  The  words  of  our  verses  are 
taken  from  these  repeated  utterances ;  ver.  4  agrees  almost 
verbatim  with  xxxiv.  3  ;  and  the  words,  "  there  shall  he  remain 
inx  HpaTgj  till  I  regard  him  with  favour,"  are  based  upon  the 
clearer  utterance  as  to  the  end  of  Zedekiah,  xxxiv.  4,  5. — The 
circumstances  under  which  Jeremiah  received  the  following 
commission  from  the  Lord  are  thus  exactly  stated,  in  order 
to  show  how  little  prospect  the  present  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
offered  for  the  future,  which  was  portrayed  by  the  purchase 
of  the  field.  Not  only  must  the  kingdom  of  Judah  inevitably 
succumb  to  the  power  of  the'  Chaldeans,  and  its  population  go 
into  exile,  but  even  Jeremiah  is  imprisoned,  in  so  hopeless  a 
condition,  that  he  is  no  longer  sure  of  his  life  for  a  single  day. 
Vers.  6-15.  The  purchase  of  the  field.— In  ver.  6,  the  intro- 
duction, which  has   been  interrupted  by  long  parentheses,  is 
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resumed  with  the  words,  "And  Jeremiah  said,"  etc.  The  word 
of  the  Lord  follows,  ver.  7.  The  Lord  said  to  him  :  u  Behold, 
Hanameel,  the  son  of  Shallum,  thine  uncle,  cometh  to  thee, 
saying,  6  Buy  thee  my  field  at  Anathoth,  for  thou  hast  the 
redemption-right  to  purchase  it.' '  According  to  a  mode  of 
construction  common  elsewhere,  T?^  might  be  taken  as  in  ap- 
position to  /WMH  :  "  Hanameel,  son  of  Shallum,  thine  uncle." 
But  vers.  8,  9,  in  which  Jeremiah  calls  Hanameel  ^TH^  son 
of  my  uncle,  show  that  T?^  is  in  apposition  to  u$&  :  u  son  of 
Shallum,  [who  is]  thine  uncle."  The  right  of  redemption 
consisted  in  this,  that  if  any  one  was  forced  through  circum- 
stances  to  sell  his  landed  property,  the  nearest  blood-relation 
had  the  right,  or  rather  was  obliged,  to  preserve  the  possession 
for  the  family,  either  through  pre-emption,  or  redemption  from 
the  Btranger  who  had  bought  it  (Lev.  \xv.  25).  For  the  land 
which  God  had  given  to  the  tribes  and  families  of  Israel  for  a 
hereditary  po  ;i   could  not  be  sold,  so  as  to  pass  into  the 

hands  of  strangers;  and  for  this  reason,  in  the  year  of  jubilee, 
what  had  been  sold  since  the  previous  jubilee  reverted,  without 
payment  of  any  kind,  to  the  original  possessor  or  his  heirs. 
(Cf.    1  *,   and    Keif's   Bibl  ArckdoL  ii.   §  141, 

j).  208  ff.) — A  AY  hat  had  been  announced  to  the  prophet 

by  God  took  place.  Hanameel  came  to  him,  and  offered  him 
his  field  for  sale.  From  this  Jeremiah  perceived  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  was  the  word  of  the  Lord,  i.e.  that  the  matter  was 
appointed  by  the  Lord.  Ver.  9.  Jeremiah  accordingly  bought 
the  field,  and  weighed  out  to  Hanameel  "  seven  shekels  and 
ten  the  silver"  (r|2":n  is  definite,  as  being  the  amount  of  money 
a-ked  as  price  of  purchase).  But  the  form  of  expression  is 
remarkable  :  "  seven  shekels  and  ten"  instead  of  u  seventeen  " 
(*|D3n  ^r  rnfegl  '"TOU').  The  Chaldee  consequently  has  "  seven 
manehs  and  ten  shekels  of  silver ;"  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  sup- 
poses that  the  seven  shekels  which  are  first  named,  and  are 
separated  from  the  ten,  were  shekels  of  gold  :  u  seven  shekels 
of  gold,  and  seven  shekels  of  silver."  But  both  assumptions 
are  gratuitous,  and  perhaps  only  inferences,  not  merely  from 
the  unusual  separation  of  the  numerals,  but  likewise  from 
the  fact  that  seventeen  silver  shekels  (less  than  two  pounds 
sterling)  was  too  small  a  price  for  an  arable  field.     The  sup- 
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position  of  Hitzig  has  more  in  its  favour,  that  the  mode  of 
expression  "  seven  shekels  and  ten  (shekels)  of  silver"  was  a 
law  form.  Some  have  sought  to  explain  the  smallness  of  the 
price  on  the  ground  that  the  seller  was  compelled  to  part  with 
his  property  through  poverty,  and  that  the  land  had  become 
depreciated  in  consequence  of  the  war.  Both  may  be  true  ; 
but,  as  Nagelsbach  has  already  remarked,  neither  explains  the 
smallness  of  the  price.  For  instances  have  very  properly  been 
adduced  from  Roman  history  (Livy,  xxvi.  11,  and  Florus,  ii.  6) 
which  show  that  occupation  of  a  country  by  an  enemy  did  not 
lessen  the  value  of  ground-property.  It  is  rather  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  in  the  first  place  we  do  not  know  the 
real  value  of  arable  land  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  secondly, 
the  sale  of  portions  of  land  was,  correctly  speaking,  only  the  sale 
of  the  harvests  up  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  for  then  the  property 
returned  to  the  former  possessor  or  his  heirs.  In  the  case  of  a 
sale,  then,  the  nearer  the  jubilee-year,  the  smaller  must  be  the 
price  of  purchase  in  the  alienation  of  the  land. — Ver.  10  ff. 
The  purchase  was  concluded  in  full  legal  form.  "  I  wrote  it 
(the  necessary  terms)  in  the  letter  (the  usual  letter  of  purchase), 
and  sealed  it,  and  took  witnesses,  and  weighed  out  the  money 
on  the  balance"  (it  was  then  and  still  is  the  custom  in  the  East 
to  weigh  money).  Erin  means  here,  not  to  append  a  seal 
instead  of  subscribing  the  name,  or  for  attestation  (cf.  1  Kings 
xxi.  8,  Neh.  x.  2),  but  to  seal  up,  make  sure  by  sealing  (Isa. 
xxix.  11,  etc.).  For,  from  vers.  11,  12,  we  perceive  that  two 
copies  of  the  bill  of  purchase  were  prepared,  one  sealed  up, 
and  the  other  open  ;  so  that,  in  case  the  open  one  were  lost,  or 
were  accidentally  or  designedly  injured  or  defaced,  a  perfect 
original  might  still  exist  in  the  sealed-up  copy.  Then  "  Jere- 
miah took  the  bill  of  purchase,  the  sealed  one," — the  specifica- 
tion and  the  conditions, — "  and  the  open  one."  The  words  njysn 
D^nrn  are  in  apposition  with  'W  "iDCrrtN.  The  Vulgate  renders 
stipulationes  et  rata;  Jerome,  stipulatione  rata,  which  he  explains 
by  stipulationibus  et  sponsionibus  corroborata.  nJVP>  usually 
"  a  command,  order,"  is  probably  employed  here  in  the  general 
sense  of  "  specification,"  namely,  the  object  and  the  price  of 
purchase  ;  D^n,  "  statutes,"  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of 
sale.     The  apposition  has  the  meaning,  "  containing  the  agree- 
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merit  and  the  conditions."  Both  copies  of  this  bill,  the  prophet, 
— before  the  eyes  of  Hanameel,  his  cousin  (*ft,  either  in  the 
general  sense  of  a  near  relation,  since  the  relationship  has  been 
stated  exactly  enough  already,  or  "|3  has  been  inadvertently 
omitted),  and  before  the  eyes  of,  i.e.  in  the  presence  of  "  the 
witnesses,  who  wrote  in  the  letter  of  purchase,"  i.e.  had  sub- 
scribed it  as  witnesses  in  attestation  of  the  matter,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  Jews  w  ho  were  sitting  in  the  court  of  the  prison, 
and  in  whose  presence  the  transaction  had  been  concluded, — 
delivered  up  to  his  attendant  Baruch,  son  of  Nerijah,  the  son 
of  Mahsejah,  with  the  words,  ver.  14:  "  Thus  saith  Jahveh  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Take  these  letters,  this  sealed-up  letter 
of  purchase  and  this  open  letter,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  that  they  may  remain  a  long  time  [there].  Ver.  15. 
For  thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Houses,  and 
fields,  and  vineyards  shall  still  be  bought  in  this  land." — The 
second  utterance  of  the  Lord  (ver.  15)  declares  the  reason  why 
the  Utters  were  to  be  preserved  in  an  earthen  vessel,  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  damn,  decay,  and  destruction,  namely, 
because  cue  could  make  ase  <>f  them  afterwards,  when  sale  of 
property  would  still  be  taking  place.  There  is  also  implied  the 
intimation,  that  the  present  desolation  of  the  land  and  the 
transportation  of  its  inhabitants  will  only  last  during  their 
time  ;  and  then  the  population  of  Judah  will  return,  and  enter 
again  on  the  possession  of  their  land.  The  purchase  of  the  field 
on  the  part  of  Jeremiah  had  this  meaning;  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  meaning  it  was  announced  to  him  by  God,  and  completed 
before  witnesses,  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  court  of  the  prison. 

V  rs,  16  25.  The  prcn/er  of  Jeremiah.  —Although  Jeremiah 
has  declared,  in  the  words  of  the  Lord,  ver.  14  f.,  the  meaning 
of  the  purchase  of  the  field  to  the  witnesses  who  were  present 
at  the  transaction,  yet  the  intimation  that  houses,  fields,  and 
vineyards  would  once  more  be  bought,  seemed  so  improbable, 
in  view  of  the  impending  capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Chaldeans,  that  he  betakes  himself  to  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
asking  for  further  disclosures  regarding  the  future  of  the  people 
and  the  land,  less  for  his  own  sake  than  for  that  of  the  people, 
who  could  with  difficulty  rise  to  such  confidence  of  faith.     The 
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prayer  runs  thus,  ver.  17:  "Ah,  Lord  Jaliveh !  behold,  Thou 
hast  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by  Thy  great  power  and 
Thine  outstretched  arm  ;  to  Thee  nothing  is  impossible.   Ver.  18. 
Thou  showest  mercy  unto  thousands,  and  repayest  the  iniquity 
of  fathers  into  the  bosom  of  their  children  after  them,  Thou 
great  and  mighty  God,  whose  name  is  Jahveh  of  hosts.    Ver.  19. 
Great  in  counsel   and  mighty  in  deed,  whose  eyes  are  open  to 
all  the  ways  of  the  children  of  men,  to  give  unto  every  one 
according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  wbrks  : 
Ver.  '20.  Thou  who  didst  signs  and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Ecrypt 
until  this  day,    both   id   Israel   and   among   [other]   men,  and 
madest  for  Thyself  a  name,  as  it  is  this  day ;  Ver.  21.  And  didst 
lead  Thy  people  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  signs  and 
wonders,  and  with  strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm,  and  with 
great  terror,   Ver.  22.   And  didst  give  them  this  land,  which 
Thou  hast  sworn  to  their  fathers  to  give  them,  a  land  flowino- 
with  milk  and  honey  ;  Ver.  23.  And  they  came  and  took  pos- 
session of  it,  but  they  hearkened  not  to  Thy  voice  and  walked 
not  in  Thy  law  :  all  that  Thou  commandedst  them  to  do  they 
did  not,  therefore  didst  Thou  cause  all  this  evil  to  come  against 
them.      Ver.  24.  Behold,  the  besiegers'  mounds  are  come  to 
the  city,  to  take  it,  and  the  city  will  be  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chaldeans,    who   fight   against   it,    because   of  the  swTord, 
hunger,  and  pestilence  ;  and  what  Thou  didst  speak  is  come  to 
pass,  and,  behold,  Thou  seest  it.     Ver.  25.  Yet  Thou  hast  said 
to  me,  O  Lord  Jahveh,  l  Buy  thee  the  field  for  money,  and 
take  witnesses,'  while  the  city  is  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chaldeans." 

This  prayer  contains  a  laudation  of  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Lord  and  the  justice  of  His  dealing  among  all  men  (vers. 
17-19),  and  especially  in  the  guidance  of  the  people  Israel 
(vers.  20-23),  with  the  view  of  connecting  with  it  the  question, 
how  the  divine  command  to  buy  the  field  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  decreed  deliverance  of  the  city  into  the  power  of  the 
Chaldeans  (vers.  24,  25).  Ver.  17.  God  prochiims  His  omni- 
potence in  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  cf.  xxvii.  5. 
From  this  it  is  plain  that  nothing  is  too  wonderful  for  God,  i.e. 
is  impossible  for  Him,  Gen.  xviii.  14.  As  Creator  and  Euler 
of.  the  wrorld,  God  exercises  grace  and  justice.     The  words  of 
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ver.  18  are  a  reminiscence  and  free  imitation  of  the  passages 
Ex.  xx.  5  ff.  and  xxxiv.  7,  where  the  Lord  so  depicts  His  deal- 
ings in  the  guidance  of  men.  To  "  recompense  iniquity  into 
the  bosom"  (see  Isa.  Ixv.  6,  cf.  Ps.  lxxix.  12),  i.e.  to  pour  into 
the  bosom  of  the  garment  the  reward  for  iniquity,  so  that  it 
may  be  carried  away  and  borne;  cf.  Ruth  iii.  15,  Prov.  xvii. 
23.  u  The  great  and  mighty  God,"  as  in  Deut.  x.  17.  On 
"  Jaliveh  of  hosts  is  His  name,"  cf.  x.  1G,  xxxi.  35.  toP  is 
to  be  explained  thus  :  "  O  Thou  great  God,  whose  name  is 
Jahveh  of  hosts." — Ver.  10.  God  shows  His  greatness  and 
might  in  the  wisdom  with  which  lie  regards  the  doings  of  men, 
and  in  the  power  with  which  lie  executes  His  decrees,  so  as  to 
recomj  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds.     On  19a  cf. 

Isa.  xxviii.  29,  Ps.  lxvi.  5.  u  To  give  to  every  one,"  etc.,  is 
repeated,  word  for  word,  from  xvii.  10. — Vers.  20-22.  The 
Lord  has  farther  Bhown  this  omnipotence  and  righteousness  in 
His  guidance  of  Israel,  in  His  leading  them  out  of  Egypt  with 
wonden  and  signs;  cf.  Deut.  vi.  22,  xxxiv.  11.  "  Until  this 
day"  cannot  mean  that  the  wonders  continue  in  Egypt  until 
this  day, — still  lc<s,  that  their  glorious  remembrance  continues 
till  this  day  (Calvin,  Rnseninuller,  etc.).  Just  as  little  can  we 
connect  the  words  with  what  follows,  u  until  this  day,  in  Egypt 
and  among  men,"  as  Jerome  supposed  ;  although  the  idea  et  in 
Israel  et  in  eunctis  mortalibua  quoHdie  tua  signa  complentur  is 
in  itself  quite  right.  Logically  considered,  "  until  this  day" 
belongs  to  the  verb*  'tn  riC'J1^  and  the  construction  is  pregnant, 
as  in  xi.  7  :  u  Thou  hast  done  wonders  in  Egypt,  and  hast  still 
been  doing  than  until  this  day  in  Israel  and  among  other  men." 
u  Men,"  in  contrast  to  M  Israel,"  are  mankind  outside  of  Israel, — 
other  men,  the  heathen  ;  on  the  expression,  cf.  Judg.  xviii.  7, 
Isa.  xliii.  4,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  5.  u  As  at  this  day  :"  cf.  xi.  5,  xxv.  18. 
Through  signs  and  wonders  the  Lord  wrought,  leading  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  had  been 
promised  to  their  fathers.  Ver.  21  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  Deut.    xxvi.  8,   cf.  iv.  34.      7H3  K"no  refers   to   the  terror 

7  T  T 

spread  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  Ex.  xv.  14  ff.,  by  the 
wonders,  especially  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  among  the 
Egyptians,  Ex.  xii.  30  f.,  and  the  miracle  at  the  Red  Sea.  On 
"  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  cf.  Ex.  iii.  8. — Ver.  23. 
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These  wonders  of  grace  which  the  Lord  wrought  for  His 
people,  Israel  requited  with  base  unthankfulness.  When  they 
had  got  into  possession  of  the  land,  they  did  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  their  God,  and  did  the  reverse  of  what  He  had  com- 
manded. (The  Kethib  WTfta  might  be  read  as  a  plural.  But 
since  fnin  in  the  plural  is  always  written  elsewhere  rnin  (cf. 
Gen.  xxvi.  5,  Ex.  xvi.  28,  xviii.  20,  Lev.  xxvi.  46,  etc.),  and 
the  omission  of  the  '  in  plural  suffixes  is  unusual  (cf.  xxxviii. 
22),  the  word  rather  seems  to  have  been  incorrectly  written 
for  arnfria  (cf.  xxvi.  4,  xliv.  10,  23),  i.e.  the  1  seems  to  have 
been  misplaced.  Therefore  the  Lord  brought  on  them  this 
great  calamity,  the  Chaldean  invasion  (N}i?n  for  nipn)  ;  cf. 
xiii.  22,  Deut.  xxxi.  29.  With  this  thought,  the  prophet  makes 
transition  to  the  questions  addressed  to  the  Lord,  into  which 
the  prayer  glides.  In  ver.  24,  the  great  calamity  is  more  fully 
described.  The  ramparts  of  the  besieging  enemy  have  come 
to  the  city  (sis  with  ace),  to  take  it,  and  the  city  is  given 
(n???>  prophetic  perfect)  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans. 
a  Because  of  the  sword ;"  i.e.  the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence 
(cf.  xiv.  16,  xxv.  16,  etc.)  bring  them  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  "  What  Thou  spakest,"  i.e.  didst  threaten  through  the 
prophets,  "  is  come  to  pass ;  and,  behold,  Thou  seest  it  (viz. 
what  has  happened),  and  yet  (J^nM  adversative)  Thou  sayest 
to  me,  '  Buy  the  field,' "  etc.  The  last  clause,  'J  Tprn,  is  a 
"  circumstantial"  one,  and  is  not  a  part  of  God's  address,  but  is 
added  by  Jeremiah  in  order  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the 
contrast  between  the  actual  state  of  matters  and  the  divine 
command  regarding  the  purchase.  The  prayer  concludes  with 
this,  which  is  for  men  an  inexplicable  riddle,  not  (as  Nagels- 
bach  thinks)  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  to  the  reader  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  after  all  aids  have  been  offered  him, — for 
Jeremiah  would  not  need  to  direct  his  question  to  God  for  that 
purpose, — but  in  order  to  ask  from  God  an  explanation  regarding 
the  future.  This  explanation  immediately  follows  in  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  which,  from  ver.  26  onwards,  is  addressed  to  the 
prophet. 

Vers.  26-44.  Th$  answer  of  the  Lord. — Behold,  I  am  Jahveh, 
the  God  of  all  flesh  ;  is  there  anything  impossible  to  me?  Ver. 
28.  Therefore,  thus  saith  Jahveh :  Behold,  I  give  this  city  into 
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the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the  king  of  Babylon,  that  he  may  take  it.     Ver.  29. 
The  Chaldeans  that  fight  against  this  city  shall  come,  and  shall 
set  fire  to  this  city,  and  burn  it  and  the  houses  on  whose  roofs 
you  have  burned  incense  to  Baal  and  poured  out  libations  to 
other  gods,  to  provoke  me.    Ver.  30.  For  the  children  of  Israel 
and  the  children  of  Judah  have  done  only  what  is  evil  in  mine 
eyes  from  their  youth  ;    for  the  children  of   Israel   have  only 
provoked   me   with    the   work  of    their   hands,    saith  Jahveh. 
Ver.  31.  For  this  city  has  been  to  me  [a  burden]   upon  mine 
anger  and  upon  my  wrath  from  the  day  that  it  was  built  till 
this  day,  that  I  might  remove  it  from  before  my  face;  Ver.  32. 
if  all  the  wickedness  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
children  of  Judah,  which  they  have  done,  to  provoke  me, — 
they,  their  kings,  their  princes,  their  priests,  and  their  proph 
the  men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.      Ver.  33. 
They  turned  to  me  the  back   and  not  the  face  ;  and  though 
they  were  constantly  being  taught,  they  would  not  hear  so  as 
to  receive  instruction.     Ver.  31.   And  they  placed  their  abomi- 
nations in  the  house  which  is  called  by  my  name,  in  order  to 
defile  it  ;   Ver.  35.   And  built  high  places  to  Baal  in  the  valley 
of  Ben-hinnom,    to  devote   their  sons  and  their  daughters  to 
Moloch, — which  I  did  not  command  them,  nor  did  it  come  into 
my  mind  that  they  would  do  such  abomination, — that  they  might 
lead  Judah  to  sin.     Ver.  3G.  And  now,  therefore,  thus  saith 
Jahveh,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  this  city,  of  which  ye  say, 
'  It  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
through  the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence:'  Ver.  37.  Behold,  I 
shall  gather  them  out  of  all  lands  whither  I  have  driven  them 
in  my  wrath,  and  in  mine  anger,  and  in  great  rage,  and  shall 
bring  them  back  to  this  place,  and  make  them  dwell  safely. 
Ver.  38.  And  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God. 
Ver.  39.  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one  way,  to  fear 
me  always,  for  good  to  them  and  to  their  children  after  them. 
Ver.  40.   And  I  will  make  with  them  an  everlasting  covenant, 
that  I  shall  not  turn  aside  from  doing  them  good  ;  and  I  will 
put  my  fear  in  their  heart,  that  they  may  not  depart  from  me. 
Ver.  41.  And  I  shall  rejoice  over  them,  to  do  them  good,  and 
shall  plant  them  in  this  land,  in  truth,  with  my  whole  heart  and 
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my  whole  soul.  Ver.  42.  For  thus  saith  Jahveh :  <  Just  as  I 
have  brought  all  this  great  evil  on  this  people,  so  shall  I  bring 
on  them  all  the  good  of  which  I  speak  regarding  them.'  Ver.  43^ 
And  fields  shall  ight  in  this  land,  of  which  ye  say,  It  is  a 

desolation,  without  man  or  beast,  and  it  is  given  into  the  hand 
laldeans.  Ver.  44.  They  shall  buy  fields  for  money, 
and  write  it  in  the  letter,  and  seal  it  up,  and  take  witnesses,  in 
the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  in  the  places  round  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  hill-country,  and 
in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  south  ;  for  I 
shall  turn  again  their  captivity,  saith  Jahveh." 

The  Lord  replies  to  the  three  points  touched  on  in  the  prayer 
of  the  prophet.      First,  in  ver.  27,  He  emphatically  confirms 
the  acknowledgment  that  to  Him,  as  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,   nothing  is  impossible  (ver.  17),  and  at  the  same  time 
points  out  Himself  as  the  God  of  all  flesh,  i.e.  the  God  on  whom 
depend  the  life  and  death  of  all  men.     This  description  of  God 
is  copied  from  Num.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  16,  where  Jahveh  is  called 
"  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh."     "  All  flesh"  is  the  name 
given  to  humanity,  as  being  frail  and  perishing.— Then   God 
reaffirms  that  Jerusalem  will  be  given  into  the  hand  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, and  be  burned  by  the  Chaldeans  (ver.  28  ff.),  because 
Israel  and  Judah  have  always  roused  His  wrath  by  their  idolatry 
and  rebellion  against  His  commands  (vers.  30-35).     The  sub- 
stance of  these  verses  has  been  often  given  before.     On  ^TOrn 
cf.  xxi.  10,  xxxvii.  8  ;  on  'W  n»j?  IPS  cf.  xix.  13  with  vii.  9,  18. 
The  mention  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  connection  with  the 
children  of  Judah  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  was  partly  owing  to  the  former ;  but  it  is  here 
made,  to  signify  that  Judah  can  expect  no  better  fate  than  the 
Israelites,  whose  kingdom  has  been  destroyed  long  before,  and 
who  have  for  a  long  time  now  been  driven  into  exile.     SIK  VTt 
BW,   "they   were   only  doing,"   i.e.    doing   nothing  else   than 
what  is  displeasing  to  the  Lord.     In  ver.  306  "  the  children  of 
Israel"  is  a  designation  of  the  whole  covenant  people.     The 
whole  sentence  has  reference  to  Deut.  xxxi.  29.     "The  work  of 
their  hands"  is  not  the  idols,  but  signifies  the  whole  conduct 
and  actions  of  the  people.     Ver.  31.  The  difficult  construction 
*?  iTTWJ  .  .  .  *B&rbj>  is  most  easily  explained  from  the  employment 
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of  ?V  rpn  with  reference  to  the  superincumbency  of  a  duty  or 
burden  lying  on  one.  u  This  city  became  to  me  a  burden  on 
my  wrath,"  an  object  which  lay  upon  my  wrath,  called  it  forth. 
No  other  explanation  can  be  vindicated.  The  passages  lii.  3 
and  2  Kings  xxiv.  3,  20,  are  of  a  different  character,  and  the 
meaning  juxta,  secundum  for  ?V,  after  vi.  14  (Hitzig),  is  quite 
unsuitable.  The  words,  u  from  the  day  when  it  was  built,"  are 
not  to  be  referred  to  the  earliest  founding  of  Jerusalem,  but  to 
that  time  when  the  Israelites  first  built  it ;  and  even  in  refer- 
ence to  this,  they  are  not  to  be  pressed,  but  to  be  viewed  as 
a  rhetorically  strong  expression  for,  lt  from  its  earliest  times." 
Even  so  early  as  David's  time,  opposition  against  Jahveh  showed 
itself  in  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom;  and  towards  the  end  of 
Solomon's  reign,  idolatry  had  been  introduced  into  Jerusalem, 
1  Kings  xi.  5  ff.  After  the  words  "to  remove  it  from  before 
my  face,"  there  follows  once  more,  in  ver.  32,  the  reason  of  the 
rejection  ;  cf.  vii.  12,  xi.  17,  and  for  (numeration  of  the  several 
classes  of  the  population,  ii.  26,  xvii.  25.  The  sins  are  once 
more  specified,  vers.  33-35;  in  ver.  33,  as  a  stiff-necked  depar- 
ture from  God,  and  in  ver.  34  f.  the  mention  of  the  greatest 
abomination  of  idolatry,  the  setting  up  of  idols  in  the  temple, 
and  of  the  worship  of  Moloch.  With  33a  cf.  ii.  27.  The 
inf.  abs.  *fth\  stands  with  special  emphasis  instead  of  the  finite 
tense  :  though  they  were  taught  from  early  morn,  yet  they  were 
inattentive  still.  On  this  point  cf.  ii.  13,  25,  xxv.  3,  4.  On 
1WD  nnp?  cf.  xvii.  23,  vii.  28.  Vers.  34,  35  are  almost  identical 
with  vii.  30,  31.  W  ™fyp.  does  not  belong  to  the  relative 
clause  'W  t6  1l;S  (Niigelsbach),  but  is  parallel  to  'W  Vlffh,  con- 
tinuing the  main  clause :  u  that  they  should  commit  these 
abominations,  and  thereby  cause  Judah  to  sin,"  i.e.  bring  them 
into  sin  and  guilt.  WW  with  N  dropped;  see  xix.  15. — After 
setting  forth  the  sin  for  which  Judah  had  drawn  on  herself  the 
judgment  through  the  Chaldeans,  the  Lord  proclaims,  ver.  36  fF., 
the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  exile,  and  their  restoration  ; 
thus  He  answers  the  question  which  had  been  put  to  Him,  ver. 
25.  "IW,  "but  now,"  marks  what  follows  as  the  antithesis  to 
what  precedes.  "Therefore,  thus  saith  Jahveh,"  in  ver.  36, 
corresponds  to  the  same  words  in  ver.  28.  Because  nothing  is 
impossible  to  the  Lord,  He  shall,  as  God  of  Israel,  gather  again 
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those  who  have  been  scattered  through  every  land,  and  bring 
them  back  into  their  own  country.  "To  this  city,"— namely, 
of  which  ye  speak.  The  suffix  of  D^B  refers  to  TJjWl,  whose 
inhabitants  are  meant.  Jerusalem,  as  the  capital,  represents 
the  whole  kingdom.  "The  dispersed"  are  thus,  in  general,  the 
inhabitants  of  Judah.  Hence,  too,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ea^e,  "this  place"  is  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  On  this  point 
cf.  Kzek.  xxxvi.  11,  33,  Hos.  xi.  11.— Vers.  38,  39  are  to  be 
understood  like  xxxi.  33.  They  must  in  very  deed  become  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  for  God  gives  them  one  heart  and  one  way 
[of  life],  to  fear  Him  always,  i.e.  through  His  Spirit  He  renews 
and  sanctities  them  (xxxi.  33,  xxiv.  7;  Ezek.  xi.  19).  "  One 
heart  and  one  way,"  that  they  may  all  with  one  mind  and  in  one 
way  fear  me,  no  longer  wander  through  many  wicked  ways 
(xxvi.  3  ;  Isa.  liii.  6).  nxT  is  an  infinitive,  as  often  in  Deut.,  e.g. 
iv.  10,  from  which  the  whole  sentence  has  been  derived,  and 
vi.  24,  to  which  the  expression  Dn?  3iD?  points.  The  everlasting 
covenant  which  the  Lord  wishes  to  conclude  with  them,  i.e.  the 
covenant-relationship  which  He  desires  to  grant  them,  is,  in  fact, 
the  new  covenant,  xxxi.  33  ff.  Here,  however,  only  the  eternal 
duration  of  it  is  made  prominent,  in  order  to  comfort  the  pious 
in  the  midst  of  their  present  sufferings.  Consequently,  only 
the  idea  of  the  Djiy  is  mainly  set  forth :  "  that  I  shall  not  turn 
away  from  them,  to  do  them  good, — no  more  withdraw  from  them 
my  gracious  benefits ;  "  but  the  uninterrupted  bestowal  of  these 
implies  also  faithfulness  to  the  Lord  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  Lord  desires  to  establish  His  redeemed  people  in  this 
condition  by  putting  His  fear  in  their  heart,  namely,  through 
His  Spirit;  see  xxxi.  33,  34.  VlW?!,  "And  I  shall  rejoice  over 
them,  by  doing  them  good,"  as  was  formerly  the  case  (Deut. 
xxviii.  63),  and  is  again  to  be,  in  time  to  come.  flEX3,  in  truth, 
properly,  "in  faithfulness."  This  expression  is  strengthened 
by  the  addition,  "  with  my  whole  heart  and  my  whole  soul." — 
So  much  for  the  promise  of  restoration  and  renewal  of  the 
covenant  people.  This  promise  is  confirmed,  vers.  42-44,  by 
the  assurance  that  the  accomplishment  of  deliverance  shall 
follow  as  certainly  as  the  decree  of  the  calamity  has  done ;  the 
change  is  similar  to  that  in  xxxi.  38.  Finally,  vers.  43,  44, 
there  is  the  application  made  of  this  to  the  purchase  of  the 
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field  which  the  prophet  had  been  commanded  to  fulfil ;  and  the 
signification  of  this  purchase  is  thus  far  determined,  that  after 
the  restoration  of  Judah  to  their  own  land,  fields  shall  once 
more  be  bought  in  full  le^al  form  :  with  this,  the  discourse 
returns  to  its  starting-point,  and  finishes.  The  article  is  used 
generically  in  *tf&n ;  hence,  on  the  repetition  of  the  thought, 
ver.  44,  the  plural  TftW  is  employed  instead.  The  enumeration 
of  the  several  regions  of  the  kingdom,  as  in  xvii.  20,  is  a 
rhetorical  individualization  for  strengthening  the  thought.  The 
land  of  Benjamin  is  here  made  prominent  in  relation  to  the 
field  purchased  by  Jeremiah  at  Anathoth  in  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  final  sentence  'til  2'*J\S  *3  also  serves  for  further 
proof.  The  lliphil  in  this  expression  does  not  mean  the  same  as 
the  usual  -- N.  ••  I  turn  the  captivity,"  i-e.  I  change  the  adversity 
into  prosperity.     3H7H  exi  litutio   in  statum  incolumi- 

tatis  sen  integritaiis  more  plainly  than  3VJ', — not  merely  the 
change  of  misfortune  or  misery;  but  it  properly  means,  to  lead 
back    i  the  captivity,  to   remove   the  condition   of 

adversity  by  restoration  of  previous  prosperity.  The  expression 
analogous  to  DOip  or  nfcnn  rua,  to  build  or  raise  ruins,  Isa. 
xliv.  20,  lviii.  12,  lxi.  4,  and  ^•,;,:,J•  Dtrip,  to  raise  up  desolate 
places,  Isa.  lxi.  4,  which  does  not  mean  to  restore  ruins  or 
desolate  places,  but  to  build  them  up  into  inhabitable  places 
(cf.  Isa.  lxi.  4)j  to  remove  ruins  or  desolations  by  the  building 
and  restoration  of  cities. 

Chap,  xxxiii.   Renewal  Promise  of  the  Restoration  and  Glorious 
Condition  of  the  People  of  God. 

Ver.  1.  While  Jeremiah  was  still  in  confinement  in  the  court 
of  the  prison  belonging  to  the  palace  (see  xxxii.  2),  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  him  the  second  time.  This  word  of  God  is 
attached  1  to  the  promise  of  chap,  xxxii.     It  followed,  too, 

not  long,  perhaps,  after  the  other,  which  it  further  serves  to 
confirm. — After  the  command  to  call  on  Him,  that  lie  might 
make  known  to  him  great  and  hidden  things  (vers.  2,  3),  the 
Lord  announces  that,  although  Jerusalem  shall  be  destroyed  by 
the  Chaldeans,  He  shall  yet  restore  it,  bring  back  the  captives 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  purify  the  city  from  its  iniquities,  and 
make  it  the  glory  and  praise  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth  (vers. 
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1  9),  so  that  in  it  and  in  the  whole  land  joy  will  again  prevail 
(vers.  10  13).  Then  the  Lord  promises  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  through  the  righteous  sprout  of  David,— of  the  priest- 
hood, too,  and  sacrificial  worship  (vers.  14-18);  He  promises 
also  tl.  rlasting  duration  of  these  two  ordinances  of  grace 

(vers.  1(J  22),  because  His  covenant  with  the  seed  of  Jacob  and 
David  shall  be  as  enduring  as  the  natural  ordinance  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  (vers.  23-26).— The 
promises  thus  fall  into  two  parts.  First,  there  is  proclaimed 
the  restoration  of  the  people  and  kingdom  to  a  new  and  glorious 
state  of  prosperity  (vers.  4-13);  then  the  re-establishment  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  priesthood  to  a  new  and  permanent  con- 
dition (vers.  14-26).  In  the  first  part,  the  promise  given  in 
chap,  xxxii.  36-44  is  further  carried  out;  in  the  second,  the 
future  form  of  the  kingdom  is  more  plainly  depicted. 

Vers.  2,  3.  Introduction.— Ver.  2.  "Thus  saith  Jahveh  who 
makes  it,  Jahveh  who  forms  it  in  order  to  establish  it,  Jahveh 
is  His  name:  Ver.  3.  Call  on  me  and  I  will  answer  thee,  and 
tell  thee  great  and  hidden  tilings  which  thou  knowest  not." 
The  reference  of  the  suffixes  in  tiWV,  nrris,  and  ^J^n  is  evident 
from  the  contents  of  the  propositions:  the  Lord  does  what  He 
says,  and  forms  what  He  wants  to  make,  in  order  to  accomplish 
it,  i.e.  He  completes  what  He  has  spoken  and  determined  on. 
">y,  to  frame,  namely,  in  the  mind,  as  if  to  think  out,  just  as  in 
xviii.  11  :  the  expression  is  parallel  with  »!3tfnD  3CTI ;  in  this  sense 
also  we  find  Isa.  xlvi.  11.  prt?  to  establish,  realize  what  has  been 
determined  on,  prepare,  is  also  found  in  Isa.  ix.  6,  xl.  20,  but 
more  frequently  in  Jeremiah  (x.  12,  li.  12,  15),  and  pretty  often 
in  the  Old  Testament  generally.  On  the  phrase  u  Jahveh  is 
His  name,"  cf.  xxxi.  35.  The  idea  contained  in  ver.  2  reminds 
us  of  similar  expressions  of  Isaiah,  as  in  xxii.  11,  xxxvii.  26, 
xlvi.  11,  etc. ;  but  this  similarity  offers  no  foundation  for  the 
doubts  of  Movers  and  Hitzig  regarding  the  genuineness  of  this 
verse.  The  same  holds  as  regards  ver.  3.  The  first  proposi- 
tion occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms,  e.g.  iv.  4,  xxviii.  1,  xxx. 
9,  also  in  Jer.  vii.  27,  xi.  14;  but  fcOiJ  with  bis  is  unusual  in 
Isaiah.  The  words  OnVT.  *6  ni"IX3  are  certainly  an  imitation 
of  DflJIT  tfbl  ihSi,  Isa.  xlviii.  6 ;  but  they  are  modified,  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  Jeremiah,  by  the  change  of  nnw  into  hnV3. 
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The  combination  rinvin  rtfTB  is  elsewhere  used  only  of  the 
strong  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  Deut.  i.  28,  ix.  1,  Josh.  xiv.  12, 
cf.  Num.  xiii.  28  ;  here  nvitfa  is  transferred  to  things  which  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  power  to  discover,  and  become 
known  to  men  only  through  divine  revelation.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  Ewald's  change  of  nnsa  in  accordance  with 
Isa.  xlviii.  6. — On  the  contents  of  these  verses  Ilengstenberg 
remarks :  "  It  may  seem  strange  that,  though  in  the  opening 
part  the  prophet  is  promised  a  revelation  of  greater,  unknown 
things,  for  which  he  is  to  call  on  God,  yet  the  succeeding  an- 
nouncement contains  scarcely  anything  remarkable  or  peculiar." 
Graf  also  adds  the  remark  of  Ilitzig,  that  the  command  to  pray, 
Iressed  to  Jeremiah,  cannot  have  the  effect  of  keeping  us 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  verges  are  an  addition  by  a  later 
hand.  Nagelsbach  replies  that  the  mode  of  expression  presents 
nothing  specially  unlike  Jeremiah,  and  that  what  is  most  cal- 
culated to  give  the  impression  of  being  unlike  Jeremiah's, 
namely,  this  introduction  in  itself,  and  especially  the  peculiar 
turn  of  ver.  3,  a  Call  unto  me,"  etc.,  is  occasioned  by  the  prayer 
of  the  prophet,  xxxii.  KJ-25.  To  this  prayer  the  prophet  had 
received  an  answer,  xxxii.  36-44  ;  but  he  is  here  admonished  to 
approach  the  Lord  more  frequently  with  such  a  request,  The 
God  who  has  the  power  to  execute  as  well  as  make  decrees  is 
quite  prepared  to  give  him  an  insight  into  His  great  thoughts 
regarding  the  future ;  and  of  this  a  proof  is  at  once  given. 
Thus,  vers.  1-3  must  be  viewed  as  the  connecting  link  between 
chap,  xxxii.  xxxiii.  Yet  these  remarks  are  not  sufficient  to 
silence  the  objections  set  forth  against  the  genuineness  of  vers. 
2,  3  ;  for  the  specializing  title  of  our  chapter,  in  ver.  1,  is 
opposed  to  the  close  connection  which  Nagelsbach  maintains 
between  chap,  xxxii.  xxxiii.  The  fact  that,  in  chap,  xxxii., 
Jeremiah  addresses  the  Lord  in  prayer  for  further  revelation 
regarding  the  purchase  of  the  field,  as  commanded,  and  that  he 
receives  the  information  he  desired  regarding  it,  gives  no 
occasion  for  warning  to  the  prophet,  to  betake  himself  more 
frequently  to  God  for  disclosures  regarding  His  purposes  of 
salvation.  And  Nagelsbach  has  quite  evaded  the  objection  that 
Jeremiah  does  not  obey  the  injunction.  Moreover,  the  succeed- 
ing revelation  made  in  vers.  4-26  is   not  of  the  nature  of  a 
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"proof,"  for  it  does  not  contain  a  single  great  leadino-  feature 
in  God's  purposes  as  regards  the  future.— Ilengstenberg  also 
points  out  the  difficulty,  "  that  the  Scripture  everywhere  refuses 
to  recognise  a  dead  knowledge  as  true  knowledge,  and  that  the 
hope  of  restoration  has  an  obstacle  in  the  natural  man  who 
strives  to  obscure  and  to  extinguish  it;  that,  consequently,  the 
promise  of  restoration  is  always  new,  and  the  word  of  God 
always  great  and  grand  ;  "  but  what  he  adduces  for  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  contained  in  the  command,  "  Call  on  me,  and  I 
will  show  thee  great  and  unknown  things,"  is  insufficient  for  his 
purpose.  The  objection  which  expositors  have  taken  to  these 
verses  has  arisen  from  an  improper  application  of  them ;  the 
words  vK  iOp  have  been  understood  as  referring  to  the  request 
that  God  should  give  some  revelation  regarding  the  future,  or 
His  purposes  of  deliverance,  and  njy  as  referring  to  the  com- 
munication of  His  purposes  for  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
them.  But  "  to  call  on  God  "  rather  signifies  to  pray  to  God, 
i.e.  to  beseech  Him  for  protection,  or  help,  or  deliverance  in 
time  of  need,  cf.  Ps.  iii.  5,  xxviii.  1,  xxx.  9,  lv.  17,  etc. ;  and 
to  "answer"  is  the  reply  of  God  made  when  He  actually 
vouchsafes  the  aid  sought  for ;  cf.  e.g.  Ps.  lv.  17,  "  I  call  on 
God,  and  Jahveh  answers  me  (saves  me) ; "  Ps.  iv.  2,  4,  xviii. 
7,  xxvii.  7,  etc.  Consequently,  also,  "  to  make  known "  (1>"i) 
is  no  mere  communication  of  knowledge  regarding  great  and 
unknown  things,  no  mere  letting  them  be  known,  but  a  making 
known  by  deeds.  The  words  nbty  and  F.rriN  *\VS\  ascribed  to  the 
Lord,  suggest  and  require  that  the  words  should  be  thus  under- 
stood. With  the  incorrect  reference  of  these  words  to  knowing 
and  making  known  there  is  connected  the  further  error,  that 
the  command,  "  Call  unto  me,"  is  directed  to  the  person  of  the 
prophet,  and  gives  an  admonition  for  his  behaviour  towards 
God,  for  which  the  text  affords  no  foundation  whatever ;  for  it 
does  not  run :  "Thus  saith  Jahveh  to  me"  (7^),  and  the  inser- 
tion of  this  vK  is  unwarranted,  and  inconsistent  with  the  use 
of  *3  which  introduces  the  announcement.  Hitzig,  Graf,  and 
others  have  passed  by  this  *3  without  remark;  and  what 
Nagelsbach  says  about  it  is  connected  with  his  view,  already 
refuted,  as  to  the  essential  unity  of  chap,  xxxii.  xxxiii.  Lastly, 
Ewald  has  enclosed  ver.  3  within  parentheses,  and  considers  that 
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the  introductory  formula  of  ver.  2  is  resumed  in  ver.  4  :  "Yea, 
thus  saith  Jahveh."  This  is  a  conclusion  hastily  formed  bv  one 
who  is  in  difficulty,  for  ver.  o  has  not  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis. 
If  we  allow  the  arbitrary  addition  "to  me"  after  the  words,  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  ver.  '2,  and  if  we  take  the  words  in  their 
simplest  sense, — the  invocation  of  the  Lord  as  a  call  to  God  for 
help  in  need, — then  vers.  2,  3  do  not  contain  a  mere  prelude  to 
the  revelation  which  follows,  but  an  exhortation  to  the  people 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  Lord  their  God  in  their  calamity, 
when  He  will  make  known  to  them  things  unattainable  bv 
human  discernment;  for  (*3,  ver.  4 )  He  announces,  in  reference 
to  the  ruined  houses  of  the  city,  that  He  will  repair  their 
injuries. 

Vers.  4-13.  Repair  of  the  injuries  and  renewal  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Jerusalem  and  Judah. — Ver.  1.  "For  thus  saith 
Jahveh,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  the  houses  of  this  city, 
and  concerning  the  houses  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  which  are 
broken  down  bee  I  the   1  re1   mounds  and  because  of 

the  sword,  Ver.  5.  While  they  come  to  fight  with  the  Chal- 
d<  ans,  and  to  fill  them  with  the  corpses  of  men,  whom  I  have 
slain  in  my  wrath  and  in  my  fury,  and  for  all  whose  wicked- 
ness I  have  hidden  my  face  from  this  city:  Ver,  '».  Behold,  I 
will  apply  a  bandage  to  it  and  a  remedy,  and  will  heal  them, 
and  will  reveal  to  them  abundance  of  peace  and  truth.  Ver.  7. 
And  I  will  turn  again  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  the  captivity 
of  Israel,  and  will  build  them  up  as  at  the  first.  Ver.  8.  And 
I  will  purify  them  from  all  their  iniquity  by  which  they  have 
sinned  against  me,  and  will  pardon  all  their  iniquities,  by  which 
thev  have  sinned  and  have  transgressed  against  me.  Ver.  9. 
And  it  (the  city)  shall  become  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise, 
and  an  honour  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth  that  shall 
hear  all  the  good  which  I  do  them,  and  shall  tremble  and  quake 
because  of  all  the  good  and  because  of  all  the  prosperity  that  I 
show  to  it.  Ver.  10.  Thus  saith  Jahveh  :  A^ain  shall  there  be 
heard  in  this  place, — of  which  ye  say,  '  It  is  desolate,  without 
man  and  without  beast,' — in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  laid  waste,  without  men,  and 
without  inhabitants,  and  without  beasts,  Ver.  11.  The  voice 
of  gladness  and  the  voice  of  joy,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
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and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  voice  of  those  who  say,  < Praise 
Jahveh  of  hosts,  for  Jahveh  is  good,  for  His  mercy  is  for  ever/ 
who  bring  thank-offerings  into  the  house  of  Jahveh.  For  I 
will  turn  again  the  captivity  of  the  land,  as  in  the  beginning 
Baith  Jahveh.  Ver.  12.  Thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts  :&In  this 
place,  which  is  laid  waste,  without  man  and  beast,  and  in  all 
its  cities,  there  will  yet  be  pasture-ground  for  shepherds  making 
their  flocks  lie  down  in.  Ver.  13.  In  the  cities  of  the  hilt 
country,  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  south, 
in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  cities  of  Jirdah,  the  flock  shall  yet  pass  under  the  hand 
of  one  who  counts  them,  saith  Jahveh." 

With  ver.  4  begins  the  statement  concerning  the  great  and 
incomprehensible  things  which  the  Lord  will  make  known  to  His 
people  ;  it  is  introduced  by  »3,  which  marks  the  ground  or  rea- 
son,— so  far  as  the  mere  statement  of  these  things  gives  reason 
for  the  promise  of  them.     The  word  of  the  Lord  does  not  follow 
till  ver.  6  and  onwards.     In  vers.  4  and  5  are  mentioned  those 
whom  the  word  concerns, — the  houses  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  4), 
and  the  people  that  defend  the  city  (ver.  5).     Corresponding  to 
this  order,  there  comes  first  the  promise  to  the  city  (ver.  6)  and 
then  to  the  people.      Along  with  the  houses  of  the  city  are 
specially  named  also  the  houses  of  the  kings  of  Judah ;  not, 
perhaps,  as  Hitzig  thinks,  because  these,  being  built  of  stone, 
afforded  a  more  suitable  material  for  the  declared  object, — for 
that  these  alone  were  built  of  stone  is  an  unfounded  supposi- 
tion,— but  in  order  to  show  that  no  house  or  palace  is  spared 
to  defend  the  city.     "  Which  are  broken  down  "  refers  to  the 
houses,  not  only  of  the  kings,  but  also  of  the  city.     They  are 
broken,  pulled  down,  according  to  Isa.  xxii.  10,  in  order  to 
fortify  the  walls  of  the  city  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
partly  to  strengthen  them,  partly  to  repair  the  damage  caused 
by  the  battering-rams  directed  against  them.     This  gives  the 
following   meaning   to   the  expression   annrrtai  nttbn"^K:   in 
order  to  work  against  the  mounds,  i.e.  the  earthworks  erected 
by  the  enemy,  and  against  the  sword.     The  sword  is  named 
as  being  the  chief  weapon,  instead  of  all  the  instruments  of 
war  which  the  enemy  employs  for  reducing  the  city  ;  cf.  Ezek. 
xxvi.  9.     It  is  against  the  laws  of  grammar  to  understand  D^rw 
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as  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  by  the  siege 
material ;  for,  on  such  a  supposition,  "vK  would  require  to  de- 
signate the  efficient  cause,  i.e.  to  stand  for  'JBD  (cf.  iv.  26),  but 
neither  '<-&*  nor  bv  can  mean  this. — The  first  half  of  ver.  5  is 
difficult,  especially  D*K3,  which  the  LXX.  have  omitted,  and 
which  Movers  and  Ilitzig  would  expunge,  with  the  absurd  re- 
mark, that  it  has  come  here  from  xxxi.  38  ;  this  is  an  easy  and 
frivolous  method  of  setting  aside  difficulties.  All  other  ancient 
translations  have  read  E>'?,  and  have  attempted  to  point  out 
how  its  genuineness  is  ascertained  on  critical  grounds.1  To 
connect  D*K3  closely  with  what  precedes  is  impossible;  and  to 
understand  it  as  referring  to  the  houses,  qua'  dirutOB  adhibentur 
ad  dimieandum  cum  Chaldans  (C.  B.  Michaelis),  is  incompatible 
with  the  idea  contained  in  Xi2.  Still  more  inadmissible  is  the 
view  of  L.  de  Dieu,  Yenema,  Schnurrer,  Dahler,  and  Rosen- 
muller :  venientibus  ad  oppugnandum  cum  Chaldceis;  according 
to  this  view.  ""J'ZTN  musl  be  the  nominative  or  subject  to  D*K3. 
D^.'TS  Dn^.T>  can  only  signify,  "  to  contend  with  the  Chal- 
deans" (against  them);  cf.  xxxii.  5.  According  to  this  view, 
only  the  dews  can  be  the  subject  of  D'K3«  tt  They  come  to  make 
war  with  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  iill  them  (the  houses)  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  men,  whom  I  (the  Lord)  slay  in  my  wrath."  The 
subject  is  not  named,  since  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  scope 
of  the  sentence  what  is  meant.  We  take  the  verse  as  a  predica- 
tion regarding  the  issue  of  the  conflict, — but  without  a  copula; 
or,  as  a  statement  added  parenthetically,  so  that  the  participle 
may  be  rendered,  "  while  they  come,"  or,  u  get  ready,  to  fight." 
Ni2,  used  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  (cf.  Dan.  i.  1),  is  here 
employed  with  regard  to  the  advance  of    the    Jews  to  battle 

1  The  different  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  conjectures  are  of  such 
a  natui  rcely  to  deserve  mention.     Ewald  would  change  D^zi :  3"inn 

into  D^inn,  "  that  are  broken  down  opposite  the  earthworks  and  the 
cannons."  But  the  plural  of  2~in  is  ni3"in,  Ezek.  xxvi.  29,  and  cannot 
possibly  mean  cannons.  E.  Meier  would  read  DSN3  3*Hnn,  "  and  for  the 
destruction  of  those  who  are  pressing  in."     Then  CNH  must  be  the  enemy 

who  are  pressing  in  :  but  how  does  this  agree  with  what  follows,  "  in  order 
to  fight  with  the  Chaldeans"?  Lastly,  Niigelsbach  would  change  "DK 
D^TJ-DH  into  DvfcTP-^,  to  obtain  the  idea  that  the  earthworks  and  the 
sword  come  for  the  purpose  of  contending  against  Jerus'  'cm  (!). 
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against  the  besiegers  of  the  city.  The  second  infinitival  clause, 
t;  to  till  them,"  represents  the  issue  of  the  struggle  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  express  most  strongly  its  utter 
f ruitlessness ;  while  the  relative  clauses,  "whom  I  have  slain  " 
etc.,  bring  out  the  reasons  for  the  evil  consequences.  Sub- 
stantially, the  statement  in  ver.  5  is  parallel  to  that  in  ver.  4, 
so  that  we  might  supply  the  preposition  Sty'  (by)) :  "and  con- 
cerning those  who  come  to  fight,"  etc.  Through  the  attach- 
ment of  this  second  predication  to  the  first  by  means  of  the 
participle,  the  expression  has  become  obscured.  In  the  last 
clause,  1PN  is  to  be  connected  with  Drurrity. 

V  T   T     T  - 

In  view  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  now  beginning,  the 
Lord  promises,  ver.  6,  "  I  will  apply  to  it  (the  city)  a  bandage 
(see  xxx.  17)  and  a  remedy,"  i.e.  a  bandage  which  brings  heal- 
ing, "and  heal  them"  (the  inhabitants);  for,  although  the 
suffix  in  DTiaa-]  might  be  referred  to  the  houses,  yet  the  follow- 
ing clause  shows  that  it  points  to  the  inhabitants.  Hitzig 
takes  WJJ  in  the  meaning  of  fe,  "  I  roll  to  them  like  a  stream," 
and  appeals  to  Am.  v.  24,  Isa.  xlviii.  18,  lxvi.  12,  where  the 
fulness  of  prosperity  is  compared  to  a  stream,  and  the  waves  of 
the  sea  ;  but  this  use  of  n?3  is  as  uncertain  here  as  in  xi.  20. 
We  keep,  then,  to  the  well-established  sense  of  revealing, 
making  known  (cf.  Ps.  xcviii.  2,  where  it  is  parallel  with  JH^n), 
without  any  reference  to  the  figure  of  sealed  treasure-chambers 
(Deut.  xxviii.  12),  but  with  the  accessory  notion  of  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  prosperity  before  all  nations  (ver.  9),  as  in  Ps.  xcviii. 
2.  rnnjj  is  here  to  be  taken  as  a  noun,  "  fulness,  wealth,"  from 
iny,  an  Aramaizing  form  for  "OT,  to  be  rich  (Ezek.  xxxv.  13). 
RDKI  Di?J5>  does  not  mean  "  prosperity  and  stability,"  but "  peace 
and  truth ; "  but  this  is  not  to  be  toned  down  to  "  true  peace," 
i.e.  real,  enduring  happiness  (Nagelsbach).  HpX  is  the  truth 
of  God,  i.e.  His  faithfulness  in  His  promises  and  covenants,  as 
in  Ps.  lxxxv.  11,  12,  where  mercy  and  truth,  righteousness  and 
peace,  are  specified  as  the  gracious  benefits  with  which  the 
Lord  blesses  His  people.  —  Ver.  7.  The  attainment  of  this 
prosperity  consists  in  the  change  of  the  wretchedness  and  misery 
of  Judah  and  Israel  (the  whole  covenant  people)  into  perma- 
nent happiness,  and  their  being  built  up, — i.e.  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  their  civil   prosperity  through  the  secure   possession 
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and  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  the  land, — as  in  the 
beginning,  i.e.  the  time  previous  to  the  rending  of  the  state 
through  the  falling  away  of  the  people  into  idolatry ;  cf.  Isa. 
i.  26,  1  Kines  xiii.  6.  For  TtQti  MK  TC'n  see  xxxii.  44.— Ver.  8. 
This  prosperity  gains  stability  and  permanence  through  the 
people's  being  cleansed  from  their  sins  by  their  being  forgiven, 
which,  according  to  xxxi.  34,  will  form  the  basis  of  the  new 
covenant.  Regarding  the  anomalous  form  7i3p  for  "v3/,  Hitzig 
supposes  that  in  the  scriptio  continxia  a  transcriber  wished  to 
keep  the  two  dntives  BWjWjP  7]7  separate  by  inserting  the  1. 
But  the  form  D^3,  xxxi.  34,  is  equally  irregular,  except  that 
there  the  insertion  of  the  1  may  be  explained  in  this,  or  in 
some  similar  way. — Ver.  9,  In  consequence  of  the  renovation 
of  Israel  externally  and  internally,  Jerusalem  will  become  to 
the  Lord  a  name  of  delight,  i.e.  a  name  which  affords  joy, 
delight.  W*  here  signifies,  not  fame,  but  a  name.  But  the 
name,  as  always  in  Scripture,  is  the  expression  of  the  essential 
nature;  the  meaning  therefore  is,  "  she  will  develope  into  a 
city  over  which  men  will  rejoice,  whenever  her  name  is  men- 
tioned/' On  the  following  words,  "for  praise  and  for  glory," 
i.e.  for  a  subject  of  praise,  etc.,  cf.  xiii.  11.  "ia'W),  "to  all," 
or  "among  all  nations."  How  far  Jerusalem  becomes  such  is 
shown  by  the  succeeding  clauses:  "who  shall  hear  .  .  .  and 
tremble  and  quake  because  of  the  good,"  i.e.  not  from  fear 
"  because  they  are  seized  with  terror  through  these  proofs  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  God  in  contrast  with  the  helplessness  of 
their  idols,  and  through  the  feeling  of  their  miserable  and  desti- 
tute  condition  as  contrasted  with  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  Israel"  (Graf).  Against  this  usual  view  of  the 
words,  it  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  Berleburger  Bible, 
that  it  does  not  agree  with  what  precedes,  viz.  with  the  state- 
ment that  Jerusalem  shall  become  a  name  of  joy  to  all  nations. 
Moreover,  "ins  and  tn,  in  the  sense  of  fear  and  terror,  are  con- 

7         -   t  -  t/  i 

strued  with  *3SB  or  IP  ;  here,  they  signify  to  shake  and  tremble 
for  joy,  like  "inB  in  Isa.  Ix.  5,  cf.  Hos.  iii.  5,  i.e.,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  Berleburger  Bible,  "  not  with  a  slavish  fear, 
but  with  the  filial  fear  of  penitents,  which  will  also  draw  and 
drive  them  to  the  reconciled  God  in  Christ,  with  holy  fear  and 
trembling."     Calvin  had  previously  recognised  this  Messianic 
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se  con- 


idea,  and  fitly  elucidated  the  words  thus  :  hcec  duo  inter 
juncta,  ncmpe  pavor  et  tremor,  qui  nos  humiliet  coram  Deo  et 
juluaa  qua*  noterigat,  ut  audeamus  familiar iter  adip sum  accede' re. 
eniN  may  be  for  D*K,  cf.  i.  16  ;  but  probably  W  is  construed 
with  a  double  accusative,  as  in  Isa.  xlii.  16. 

The   prosperity  which  the   Lord  designs  to  procure  for  His 
people  is,  yers.  10-13,  further  described  in  two  strophes  (vers. 
10-1   and   12-13);  in   vers.  10,  11,  the  joyous  life  of  men. 
In  the  land  now  laid  waste,  gladness  and  joy  shall  once  more 
prevail,   and  God  will  be  praised  for  this.      The   description 
-it  is  desolate,"  etc,  does  not  imply  the  burning  of  Jerusalem' 
In.  12  ff,  but  only  the  desolation  which  began  about  the  end 
of  the  siege.     "In  this  place"  means  "in  this  land;"  this  is 
apparent  from  the  more  detailed  statement,  "in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem."     «  The  voice  of  glad- 
ness,"  etc,  forms  the  subject  of  the  verb  W,     On  the  ex- 
pression see  vii.  34,  xvi.  9,  xxv.  10.      There*  is  here  added: 
"  the  voice  of  those  who  say,  <  Praise  the  Lord,'  "  etc—the  usual 
liturgic  formula  in  thanksgiving  to  God ;  cf.  2  Chron.  v.  13, 
vii.  3,  Ezra  iii.  11,  Ps.  Cvi.  1.     rnifl,  praiSe  and  thanks  in  word 
and  deed  ;  see  xvii.  26.     On  miBr-JIN  y&x  see  xxxji.  44.     ^he 
rendering,  "I  shall  bring  back  the  captives  of  the  land"  (here 
as  in  ver.  7),  is  both  grammatically  indefensible,  and  further, 
unsuitable:  (a)  inappropriate,  on  account  of  njiwras,  for  no 
previous  restoration  of  captives  had  taken  place ;  the  leading 
of  the  people  out  of  Egypt  is  never  represented  as  a  bringing 
back  from  captivity.     And  (b)  it  is  grammatically  untenable, 
because  restoration  to  Canaan  is  expressed  either  by  "i>K  K*3n 
n*?'?j  after  Deut.  xxx.  5  ;  or  by  ye>n,  with  the  mention  of  the 
place  (n??"^j  ;  cf.  Jer.  xvi.  15,  xxiv.  6,  xxxii.  37,  etc.— Vers. 
12,  13.  In  the  land  which  is  now  laid  waste,  and  emptied  of 
men  and  beasts,   shepherds,  with  their  flocks,  shall  again  move 
about  and  lie  down.     "  This  place  "  is  specified  by  the  mention 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  land,  as   in   xxxii.  44,  xvii.    26. 
n.?°  *3P#,  at  the  hands,  i.e.  under  the  guidance,  of  him  who 
counts  them,  viz.  the  shepherd,  who  counted  the  sheep  when 
he  took  them  out  to  the  pasture  as  well  as  when  he  brought 
them  back  into  the  fold ;  cf.  Virgil,  Eel.  iii.  34. 

Vers.  14-26.   The  re-establishment  of  the  Davidic  monarchy 
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and  of  the  Levitical  priesthood. — Ver.  14.  "Behold,  days  are 
coming,  saith  Jahveh,  when  I  will  perform  the  good  word 
which  I  have  spoken  to  the  house  of  Israel,  and  concerning  the 
house  of  Judah.  Ver.  15.  In  those  days  and  at  that  time  will 
I  cause  to  sprout  unto  David  a  sprout  of  righteousness,  and  lie 
shall  do  iudijmcnt  and  righteousness  in  the  land.  Ver.  16. 
In  those  days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell 
safely  ;  and  this  is  how  she  shall  be  called,  '  Jahveh  our  right- 
eousness.1 Ver.  17.  For  thus  saith  Jahveh  :  David  shall  never 
want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
Ver.  18.  Nor  shall  the  Levitical  priests  want  a  man  before  me 
to  offer  a  burnt-offering,  to  burn  a  meat-offering,  or  to  perform 
sacrifice  every  day. 

\  :.  19.  "  And  the  word  of  Jahveh  came  unto  Jeremiah, 
saying:  Ver.  20.  Tims  saith  Jahveh,  If  ye  shall  be  able  to 
break  mv  covenant  (with)  the  day  and  my  covenant  (with)  the 
night,  bo  that  there  shall  not  be  day  and  night  in  their  proper 
time,  Ver.  21.  Then  also  shall  my  covenant  with  David  my 
servant  be  broken,  BO  that  he  shall  not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon 
his  throne,  and  with  the  Levites,  the  priests,  my  ministers. 
Ver.  22.  As  the  host  of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  nor  the 
-and  of  the  sea  measure  1,  so  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of  David 
my  servant,  and  the  Levites  who  serve  me. 

\  ■  p.  23.  i(  And  the  word  of  Jahveh  came  to  Jeremiah, 
saving  :  Ver.  24.  Hast  thou  not  seen  what  this  people  have 
spoken,  saying,  '  The  two  families  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen, 
these  He  hath  rejected?'  and  my  people  they  have  despised,  so 
that  thev  are  no  longer  a  nation  before  them.  Ver.  25.  Thus 
saith  Jahveh  :  If  my  covenant  with  day  and  night  doth  not 
exist,  if  I  have  not  appointed  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Ver.  2G.  Then  also  will  I  reject  the  seed  of  Jacob  and  David 
my  servant,  so  as  not  to  take  any  of  his  seed  as  rulers  over  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  For  I  will  turn  their 
captivity,  and  take  pity  on  them." 

Vers.  14-18  contain  the  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  priesthood.  Vers.  19-26  further  present 
two  special  messages  from  God,  in  the  form  of  supplements, 
which  guarantee  the  eternal  continuance  of  these  institutions.1 

1  The  portion  contained  within  vers.  14-2G  is  wanting  in  the  LXX. ;  for 
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The  promise  in  vers.  14-10  has  already  been  given  in  substance 
in  chtp.  Kill.  5,  6,  and  in  our  verses  it  is  only  formally  extended, 
and  thereby  made  more  prominent.  In  ver.  14  it  is  designated 
as  the  establishment,  i.e.  the  realization,  of  the  good  word  which 
the  Lord  has  spoken  concerning  Israel  and  Judah.  "  The  good 
word"  is,  according  to  Dent,  xxviii.  1-14,  the  blessing  which 
the  Lord  has  promised  to  His  people  if  they  obey  His  com- 
mands; cf.  1  Kings  viii.  56.  Here  also  must  "the  good  word" 
be  taken  in  the  same  general  meaning ;  for  our  verse  forms  the 
transition  from  the  promise  of  the  restoration  and  blessing  of 
Israel  in  the  future  (vers.  G-13)  to  the  special  promise  of  the 
renewal  and  completion  of  the  Davidic  monarchy  (ver.  15  ff.). 
In  xxix.  10,  on  the  contrary,  "  the  good  word"  is  specially 
referred,  by  the  following  infinitival  clause,  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  people  from  Babylon.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  "  the  good 
word"  refers  to  the  "sprout"  of  David,  which  is  expressly 
promised  in  xxiii.  5  ff.,  and  repeated  here,  ver.  15  f. ;  for  here 
a  like  promise  to  the  Levites  follows,  while  there  is  none  in  chap. 
xxiii.,  and  it  is  here  so  closely  linked  with  the  promise  regard- 
ing David,  that  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  portion  of  the  "  good 
word."  In  the  change  from  aS  to  ?V  in  ver.  14,  we  must  not, 
with  Hengstenberg,  seek  a  real  difference  ;  for  in  Jeremiah 
these  prepositions  often  interchange  without  any  difference  of 
meaning,  as  in  xi.  2,  xviii.  11,  xxiii.  35,  etc.  The  blessing 
promised  to  the  people  in  the  "  good  word"  culminates  in  the 
promise,  ver.  15  f.,  that  the  Lord  will  cause  a  righteous  sprout 
to  spring  up  for  David.  On  the  meaning  of  this  promise,  see 
the  remarks  on  xxiii.  5;  6.     The  difference  made  in  the  repeti- 

this  reason,  and  chiefly  because  of  the  promise  of  the  eternal  duration,  not 
merely  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  but  also  of  the  Levitical  priests,  and 
their  innumerable  increase,  J.  D.  Michaclis  and  Jahn  have  considered  it 
spurious.  To  these  must  be  added  Movers,  who  takes  vers.  18,  2lb-2b  as 
later  interpolations,  and  Hitzig,  who  treats  the  whole  passage  as  a  series 
of  separate  additions  made  in  a  later  age.  On  the  other  side,  Kueper, 
Wichelhaus,  and  Hengstenberg  (Christoloc/y,  vol.  ii.  pp.  459-461  of  Clark's 
Translation)  have  shown  the  utter  worthlessness  of  these  reasons,  and 
Graf  also  has  defended  the  genuineness  of  the  passage.  So  too  has  Ewald, 
who  says  (Propheten,  ii.  2G9),  "  Nothing  can  be  so  preposterous  and  un- 
reasonable as  to  find  in  this  passage,  xxxiii.  19-26,  or  in  chap,  xxx.-xxxiii. 
generally,  additions  by  a  later  prophet." 
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tion  of  that  promise  is  really  unimportant.  CPOVK  instead  of 
T^bpn  does  not  change  the  sense.  D^V?,  to  cause  to  sprout  or 
grow,  corresponds  to  the  figure  of  the  niMt,  under  which  the 
Messiah  is  represented  in  both  passages.  ni?"JV  n*?V  *s  onb'  a 
more  sonorous  expression  for  P*TC  nev.  The  words  u  He  shall 
rule  as  king  and  deal  wisely,"  which  in  xxiii.  5  bring  into 
prominence  the  contrast  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
and  that  of  the  godless  shepherd  of  the  people,  were  unnecessary 
for  the  connection  of  our  passage.  Besides,  in  xxiii.  G  Israel  is 
named  together  with  Judah,  instead  of  which,  we  have  here,  in 
ver.  16,  Jerusalem  ;  accordingly,  the  name  u  JaJtveJt  Tsidkenu" 
is  referred  to  Jerusalem,  while  in  xxiii.  G  it  is  predicated  of  the 
sprout  of  David.  The  mention  of  Jerusalem  instead  of  Israel 
is  connected  with  the  general  scope  of  our  prophecy,  viz.  to 
comfort  the  covenant  people  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(ver.  1  f.).  But  that,  through  the  mention  simply  of  Judah 
and  its  capital,  the  ten  tribes  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  coming  prosperity,  may  be  seen  even  from 
ver.  14,  where  "the  good  word"  is  referred  to  Israel  and 
Judah,  and  still  more  plainly  from  vers.  24,  -6,  where  this 
promise  is  made  sure  to  the  whole  seed  of  Israel.  The  trans- 
ference of  the  name  Jahvch  Taidkenu  from  the  sprout  of  David 
to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  connected  with  the  fact,  that  the 
name  only  expresses  what  the  Messiah  will  bring  to  the  people 
(see  xxiii.  6)  ;  the  righteousness  which  He  works  in  and  on 
Jerusalem  may,  without  changing  the  substance  of  the  thought, 
be  attributed  to  Jerusalem  itself,  inasmuch  as  Jerusalem  reflects 
the  righteousness  which  is  bestowed  on  her  by  the  Messiah. — 
This  promise  is,  ver.  17,  further  confirmed  by  the  renewal  of 
that  which  the  Lord  had  given  King  David,  through  Nathan 
the  prophet,  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16,  and  that,  too,  in  the  form  in 
which  David  himself  had  expressed  it  in  his  address  to  Solo- 
mon, shortly  before  his  death,  1  Kings  ii.  4,  and  in  which  Solo- 
mon had  repeated  it,  1  Kings  viii.  25  and  ix.  5.  The  formula 
')))  ms*  N7,  M  there  never  will  be  cut  off  from  David  one 
sitting,"  etc.,  has  the  meaning,  David  will  never  want  a  de- 
scendant to  occupy  his  throne ;  or,  the  posterity  of  David  will 
possess  the  kingdom  for  ever.  A  temporary  loss  of  the  throne 
is  not  thereby  excluded,  but  only  such  a  permanent  loss  as 
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would  be  caused  by  the  family  of  David  becoming  extinct,  or 
by  the  kingdom  in  Israel  either  passing  over  to  some  other 
family,  or  in  some  way  or  other  coming  to  an  end;  see  on 
1  Kings  ii,  4. — The  very  same  promise  is  given  to  the  Levitical 
priests,  i.e.  the  priests  of  the  tribe  or  family  of  Levi  (D^n  D^H3 
as  in  Dent.  xvii.  9,  18,  xviii.  1,  etc.).  They  shall  never  want 
one  to  bring  and  prepare  an  offering  before  the  Lord.  Burnt- 
offering,  meat-offering,  and  sin-offering  are  the  three  species 
of  sacrifice  which  were  to  be  brought,  according  to  the  law,  as 
in  xvii.  26.  By  means  of  the  apposition  "  the  Levites,"  the 
priests  are  designated  as  the  legitimate  priesthood,  established 
as  such  in  virtue  of  God's  choice  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  con- 
trast with  priests  such  as  Jeroboam  appointed,  out  of  the  com- 
mon people,  for  the  worship  set  up  by  him.  Not  only  shall 
Israel  have  priests,  but  priests  out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which 
was  chosen  by  God  for  the  sacerdotal  office,  as  the  medium  of 
communicating  His  gracious  gifts.  The  designation  of  the 
priests  as  u  the  Levites  "  corresponds,  accordingly,  to  the  kings 
of  the  family  of  David.  Such  a  view  explains  this  addition  to 
our  passage,  to  which  critics  such  as  Hitzig  have  taken  objec- 
tion. The  Davidic  kingdom  and  the  Levitical  priesthood  were 
the  two  pillars  and  bases  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy,  on 
which  its  existence  and  continuance  depended.  The  priesthood 
formed  the  medium  of  approach  for  the  people  into  divine 
favour.  The  kingdom  assured  them  of  the  divine  guidance.1 
Both  of  these  pillars  were  broken  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  temple ;  the  theocracy  then  appeared  to  have 
ceased  to  exist.  At  this  time,  when  the  kingdom,  with  its  ordi- 
nances of  justice  and  of  grace,  bestowed  by  God,  was  being 
dissolved,  the  Lord,  in  order  to  keep  His  people  from  despair, 
declares  that  these  two  institutions,  in  accordance  with  His 
promise,  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  shall  stand  for  ever. 
By  this,  God's  own  people  received  a  pledge  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment and  renovation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Such  is  the 
object  of  this  promise. — As  to  the  kind  and  mode  of  reinsti- 

1  Continebatur  autem  salus  populi  duabus  istis  partibus.  Nam,  sine  rege, 
erant  veluti  corpus  truncum  aut  mutilum ;  sine  sacerdote  mera  erat  dissipatio. 
Nam  sacerdos  erat  quasi  medius  inter  Deum  et  populam,  rex  autem  represen- 
tabat  Dei  personam. — Calvin. 
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tution  of  both  of  these  ordinances,  which  were  abolished  when 
the  state  came  to  rain,  the  prophecy  now  before  us  gives  no 
explanation  ;  but  in  the  emphatic  confirmation  of  the  prophecy 
which  follows,  we  find  brief  indications  which  clearly  show  that 
the  restoration  spoken  of  will  not  be  a  reinstitution  of  the  old 
form  which  is  now  perishing,  but  a  renovation  of  it,  in  its 
essential  features,  to  a  permanent  existence. 

The  confirmations  of  these  promises,  which  follow  them  in 
vers.  19—26,  are  each  introduced  by  separate  headings,  perhaps 
not  merely  to  render  them  more  prominent,  but  because  the 
Lord  revealed  them  separately  to  the  prophet ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  this  that  they  are  later  additions,  without 
any  connection.  Ver.  20  f.  u  If  ye  shall  break  my  covenant 
with  the  day,  .  .  .  then  also  will  my  covenant  with  David  ...  be 
broken."  This  if  betokens  the  impossible;  man  cannot  alter 
the  arrangement  in  nature  for  the  regular  alternation  of  day 
and  night.  BWJ  and  H>pn  are  in  apposition  to  Wlfj  "  my 
covenant  the  day — the  night,"  for  "  my  covenant  with  regard 
to  the  day  and  the  night,  which  is  this,  that  day  and  night  shall 
return    at  their    appointed    tin  The  1  before  W3p  is  ex- 

planatory.    POTTOE^  are  adverbs,  u  day  and  night,"  for  "  the 
regular  alternation  of  day  and  night."     These  divine  arrange- 
ments in  nature  are  called  a  covenant;  because  God,  after  the 
flood,  gave  a  pledge  that  they  should  uninterruptedly  continue, 
in  a  covenant  made  with  the  human  race  ;  cf.  Gen.  ix.  0  with 
viii.  22.     As  this  covenant  of  nature  cannot  be  broken  by  men, 
so  also  the  covenant  of  grace  of  the  Lord  with  David  and  the 
Levites  cannot  be  broken,  i.e.  annulled.     The  covenant  with 
David  consisted  in  the  promise  that  his  kingdom  should  endure 
for  ever  (see  ver.  17)  ;  that  with  the  Levites,  in  the  eternal 
possession  of  the  right  to  the   priesthood.     The  institution  of 
the  priesthood  is  certainly  not  represented  in  the  law  as  a  cove- 
nant ;  it  consisted  merely  in  the  choice  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
as  priests  by  God,  Ex.  xxviii.  1.     But,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
thereby  brought  into  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Lord,  and  thus 
had  vouchsafed  to  them  not  merely  privileges  and  promises,  but 
also  had  laid  on  them  duties,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  privileges,   this  relation   might  be 
called  a  covenant;  and  indeed,  in  Num.  xxv.  11  ff.,  the  promise 
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given  to  Phinehas,  that  lie  should  have  the  priesthood  as  an 
eternal  possession,  is  called  a  covenant  of  peace  and  an  eternal 
covenant  of  priesthood.  This  promise  concerned  the  whole 
priesthood  in  the  person  of  Phinehas,  and  the  Levites  also, 
inasmuch  as  the  Levites  were  given  to  the  priests  ;  hence  there 
is  mention  made  in  Mal.'ii.  4,  8,  of  a  covenant  with  Levi.  In 
this  prophecy,  too,  mention  is  made  of  the  priests  alone.  The 
general  idea  contained  in  the  words  "  the  Levites,"  placed  first, 
is  more  clearly  defined  by  the  apposition  "  the  priests,"  and 
restricted  to  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. — Ver.  22.  In 
order  to  make  still  more  impressive  the  pledge  given,  that  the 
covenant  with  David  and  the  Levitical  priesthood  can  never  be 
broken,  the  Lord  adds  the  promise  of  a  numerous  increase  of 
the  seed  of  David  and  the  Levites.  vj\s*  as  correlative  to  f? 
stands  for  "WW?  ;  for  in  the  accusative  lies  the  general  reference 
to  place,  time,  kind,  and  manner;  cf.  E\v.  §  360a,  333a.  The 
comparison  with  the  innumerable  host  of  stars  and  the  im- 
measurable quantity  of  the  sand  reminds  us  of  the  patriarchal 
promises,  Gen.  xv.  5,  xxii.  17.  In  this  way,  the  promises  that 
apply  to  all  Israel  are  specially  referred  to  the  family  of  David 
and  the  Levites  ("  the  Levites,"  ver.  22,  is  abbreviated  from 
"  the  Levites,  the  priests,"  ver.  21).  This  transference,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  mere  hyperbole  which  misses  the  mark  ;  for,  as 
Jahn  observes,  an  immense  increase  of  the  royal  and  priestly 
families  would  only  have  been  a  burden  on  the  people  (Graf). 
The  import  of  the  words  of  the  verse  is  simply  that  the  Lord 
purposes  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  His  blessing,  made  to  the 
patriarchs  in  favour  of  their  whole  posterity,  in  the  shape  of  a 
numerous  increase  ;  but  this  promise  will  now  be  specially 
applied  to  the  posterity  of  David  and  to  the  priests,  so  that  there 
shall  never  be  wanting  descendants  of  David  to  occupy  the 
throne,  nor  Levites  to  perform  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The 
question  is  not  about  a  "  change  of  the  whole  of  Israel  into 
the  family  of  David  and  the  tribe  of  Levi"  (Hengstenberg)  ; 
and  if  the  increase  of  the  family  of  David  and  the  Levites 
correspond  in  multitude  with  the  number  of  all  the  people  of 
Israel,  this  increase  cannot  be  a  burden  on  the  people.  But  the 
question,  whether  this  promise  is  to  be  understood  literally,  of 
the  increase  of   the  ordinary  descendants  of   David  and  the 
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Levites,  or  spiritually,  of  their  spiritual  posterity,  cannot  be 
decided,  as  Hengstenberg  and  Nagelsbach  think,  by  referring 
to  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  Ex.  xix.  6,  that  all  Israel  shall  be 
a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  to  the  prophetic  passages,  Isa.  lxi.  6, 
lxvi.  23  ff.,  according  to  which  the  whole  people  shall  be  priests 
to  God,  while  Levites  also  shall  be  taken  from  among  the 
heathen.  For  this  prophecy  does  not  treat  of  the  final  glory 
of  the  people  of  God,  but  only  of  the  innumerable  increase  of 
those  who  shall  attain  membership  in  the  family  of  David  and 
the  Levitical  priests.  The  question  that  has  been  raised  is 
rather  to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  general  promises 
regarding  the  increase  of  Israel ;  and  in  conformity  with  these, 
we  answer  that  it  will  not  result  from  the  countless  increase  of 
the  descendants  of  Jacob  according  to  the  flesh,  but  from  the 
incorporation,  among  the  people  of  God,  of  the  heathen  who 
return  to  the  God  of  Israel.  As  the  God-fearing  among  the 
heathen  will  be  raised,  for  their  piety,  to  be  the  children  of 
Abraham,  and  according  to  the  promise,  Isa.  lxvi.  20  ff.,  even 
Levitical  priests  taken  from  among  them,  so  shall  the  increase 
placed  in  prospect  before  the  descendants  of  David  and  Levi 
be  realized  by  the  reception  of  the  heathen  into  the  royal  and 
sacerdotal  privileges  of  the  people  of  God  under  the  new 
covenant. 

This  view  of  our  verse  is  confirmed  by  the  additional  proof 
given  of  the  promised  restoration  of  Israel,  vers.  23-26  ;  for 
here  there  is  assurance  given  to  the  seed  of  Jacob  and  David, 
and  therefore  to  all  Israel,  that  they  shall  be  kept  as  the  people 
of  God.  The  occasion  of  this  renewed  confirmation  was  the 
allegation  by  the  people,  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  the  two 
families,  i.e.  Israel  and  Judah  (cf.  xxxi.  27,  31*,  xxxii.  20), 
called,  Isa.  viii.  14,  the  two  houses  of  Israel.  With  such  words 
they  despised  the  people  of  the  Lord,  as  being  no  longer  a 
people  before  them,  i.e.  in  their  eyes,  in  their  opinion.  That 
those  who  spoke  thus  were  Jews,  who,  on  the  fall  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  despaired  of  the  continuance  of  God's  election 
of  Israel,  is  so  very  evident,  that  Hengstenberg  may  well  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  how  several  modern  commentators 
could  think  of  heathens, — Egyptians  (Schnurrer),  Chaldeans 
( Jahn),  Samaritans  (Movers),  or  neighbours  of  the  Jews  and 
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of  Ezekiel  on  the  Chebar  (Hitzig).     The  verdict  pronounced 
on   what  these  people  said,    «  they  despise,   or  contemn,  my 
people,"  at  once  relieves  us  from  any  need  for  making  such 
assumptions,  as  soon  as  we  assign  the  full  and  proper  force  to  the 
expression  "  my  people  "=  the  people  of  Jahveh.     Just  as  in 
this  passage,  so  too  in  xxix.  32,  "  this  people"  is  interchanged 
with  "  my  people  "  as  a  designation  of  the  Jews.     Moreover, 
as  Graf  correctly  says,  the  expression  "  this  people"  nowhere 
occurs  in  the  prophets  of  the  exile  as  applied  to  the  heathen  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  frequently  employed  by  Jeremiah  to 
designate  the  people  of  Judah  in  their  estrangement  from  the 
Lord  :  iv.  10,  v.  14,  23,  vi.  19,  vii.  33,  viii.  5,  ix.  14,  xiii.  10, 
xiv.  10,  xv.  1,  20,  and  often  elsewhere.     "  My  people,"  on  the 
other  hand,  marks  Judah  and  Israel  as  the  people  of  God.     In 
contrast  with  such  contempt  of  the  people  of  God,  the  Lord 
announces,    "  If   my  covenant  with  day  and    night  does  not 
stand,  if  I  have  not  appointed  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth, 
then  neither  shall  I  cast  away  the  seed  of  Jacob."     The  a6  is 
repeated  a  second  time  before  the  verb.     Others  take  the  two 
antecedent  clauses  as  one  :  "  If  I  have  not  made  my  covenant 
with  day  and  night,  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth."     This  con- 
struction also  is  possible  ;  the  sense  remains  unchanged.     ^13 
rbb\  D2i<  is  imitated  from  ver.  20.     "  The  laws  of  heaven  and 
earth"   are  the  whole  order  of  nature;    cf.   xxxi.   35.      The 
establishment,  institution  of  the  order  of  nature,  is  a  work  of 
divine  omnipotence.     This  omnipotence  has  founded  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  with  Israel,  and  pledged  its  continuance,  despite 
the  present  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  tem- 
porary rejection  of  the  guilty  people.     But  this  covenant  of 
grace  includes  not  merely  the  choosing  of  David,  but  also  the 
choosing  of  the  seed  of  Jacob,  the  people  of  Israel,  on  the 
ground  of  which  David  was  chosen  to  be  the  ruler  over  Israel. 
Israel  will  therefore  continue  to  exist,  and  that,  too,  as  a  nation 
which  will  have  rulers  out  of  the  seed  of  David,  the  servant  of 
the  Lord.     "  The  mention  of  the  three  patriarchs  recalls  to 
mind  the  whole  series  of  the  promises  made  to  them  "  (Heng- 
stenberg).     The  plural  vbvm  does  not,  certainly,  refer  directly 
to  the  promise  made  regarding  the  sprout  of  David,  the  Mes- 
siah, but  at  the  same  time  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  with 
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it ;  for  the  revival  and  continued  existence  of  the  Davidic  rule 
in  Israel  culminates  in  the  Messiah.  On  'til  -VJ'S  »3  cf.  xxxi.  23, 
xxx.  3,  18,  and  the  explanations  on  xxxii.  44.  The  Qeri  3^K 
rests  on  ver.  11,  but  is  unnecessary  ;  for  -VJ'tf  makes  good 
enough  sense,  and  corresponds  better  to  DVHDTn^  in  so  far  as  it 
exactly  follows  the  fundamental  passage,  Deut.  xxx.  3,  where 
Dm  is  joined  with  nuirns  »0, 


III.— THE  LABOUR  AND  SUFFERING  OF  THE  PROniET  BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  THE  CONQUEST  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  JE- 
RUSALEM.— Chap.  XXXIV.-XLV. 

Under  this  title  may  be  placed  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
these  twelve  chapters,  which  fall  into  three  divisions.  For 
ch.  xxxiv.-xxxvi.  contain  partly  utterances  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
early  part  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah,  partly 
matters  of  fact  in  Jehoiakim's  time.  Next,  mention  is  made, 
in  ch.  xxxvii.-xxxix.,  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  prophet 
during  that  siege,  until  the  fall  of  the  city  ;  then,  in  ch.  xl.-~ 
xliv.,  is  depicted  his  active  labour  among  the  people  who  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  land  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  who  after- 
wards fled  to  l^gypt  ;  finally,  as  an  appendix  to  the  account  of 
his  labours  among  the  people,  we  find,  in  ch.  xlv.,  the  words  of 
comfort  addressed  to  Baruch  by  Jeremiah.  The  second  of 
these  divisions  is  marked  by  a  historical  introduction,  ch.  xxxvii. 
1,  2,  and  the  third  by  a  somewhat  lengthened  prophetic  head- 
ing. Only  ch.  xxxiv.-xxxvi.,  which  we  regard  as  the  first 
division,  seems  to  be  without  an  external  bond  of  unity.  Graf, 
Ewald,  Nagelsbach,  and  others  have  consequently  marked 
them  as  appendices  ;  but  in  this  way  neither  their  position  nor 
their  connection  is  at  all  accounted  for.  The  relation  of  ch. 
xxxiv.  to  the  following  is  analogous  to  that  of  ch.  xxi.  Just  as 
the  collection  of  special  announcements  regarding  judgment 
and  deliverance,  ch.  xxi.,  was  introduced  by  the  utterances  of 
the  prophet  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Chaldeans ;  so  too,  in  our  third  division,  the  collected 
evidences  of  the  labours  of   Jeremiah  before  and  after  the 
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destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  introduced,  cli.  xxxiv.,  by  the 
utterances  which  predict  quite  definitely  what  shall  be  the  issue 
of  the  siege  of  the  city  and  the  fate  of  the  king  and  people. 
The  first  of  these  utterances  is  set  in  a  frame°of  historical 
statements  regarding  the  siege  (vers.  1,  7) ;  this  setting  marks 
it  out  as  an  introduction  to  the  notices  following.  But  the 
second  utterance,  vers.  8-22,  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  manu- 
mission of  the  Hebrew  men-  and  maid-servants  during  the 
siege,  and  the  cancelling  of  that  measure  afterwards.  The  fol- 
lowing chaps.,  xxxv.  xxxvi.,  furnish  two  proofs  of  the  activity 
of  the  prophet  under  Jehoiakim,  which,  on  account  of  their 
historical  nature,  could  not  be  introduced  till  now,  since  they 
would  not  admit  of  being  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the  par- 
ticular prophecies  of  coming  judgment,  ch.  xxi.-xxix. 

A.    PROPHECIES   DELIVERED   UNDER   ZEDEKIAH,   AND   EVENTS 
OF  jehoiakim's  TIME.— CHAP.  XXXIV.-XXXVI. 

Chap,  xxxiv.   Concerning  Zedehiah  and  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Men-  and  Maid-servants. 

This  chapter  contains  two  prophecies  of  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Zedekiah,  of  which  the  first,  vers. 
1-7,  announces  to  the  king  the  fruitlessness  of  resistance  to  the 
power  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  the  second,  vers.  8-22,  threatens  the 
princes  and  people  of  Judah  with  severe  judgments  for  an- 
nulling the  manumission  of  the  Hebrew  men-  and  maid-ser- 
vants. Both  of  these  utterances  belong  to  the  first  period  of 
the  siege,  probably  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

Vers.  1-7.  The  message  to  Zedekiah  is  regarded  by  Hitzig, 
Ewald,  Graf,  Nagelsbach,  etc.  as  a  supplement  to  ch.  xxxii. 
1  ff.,  and  as  giving,  in  its  complete  form,  the  prophecy  to  which 
ch.  xxxii.  3  ff.  was  referred,  as  the  reason  of  the  confinement 
of  Jeremiah  in  the  court  of  the  prison.  Certainly  it  is  so  far 
true  that  Jeremiah,  in  vers,  2-5,  expresses  himself  more  fully 
regarding  the  fate  of  King  Zedekiah  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans  than  in  ch.  xxxii.  3-5,  xxi. 
3  ff.,  and  xxxvii.  17  ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  drawing  the 
inference  that  this  message  forms  a  historical  appendix  or  sup- 
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plement  to  ch.  xxxii.  3  ff.,  and  was  the  occasion  or  reason  of 
Jeremiah's  imprisonment.  See,  on  the  contrary,  the  remarks 
on  xxxii.  3  ff.  It  is  not  given  here  as  an  appendix  to  explain 
the  reason  of  the  prophet's  imprisonment,  but  as  a  prophecy 
from  which  we  may  see  how  Kinu  Zedekiah  was  forewarned, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  siege,  of  what  its  issue  would 
be,  that  he  might  frame  his  conduct  accordingly.  Nor  does  it 
belong  to  the  period  when  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  beating  off 
the  Egyptians  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered 
city,  had  returned  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  siege,  when  Zedekiah  might  still  cherish  the  hope 
of  defeating  and  driving  off  the  Chaldeans  through  the  help  of 
the  Egyptians. — According  to  ver.  1,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Jeremiah  when  "Nebuchadnezzar  and,"  i.e.  with,  "  all 
his  host,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  land  of  the  dominion  of 
his  hand,  and  all  the  nations,  were  fighting  against  Jerusalem 
and  all  her  towns."  The  words  are  multiplied  to  represent  the 
strength  of  the  Chaldean  army,  so  as  to  deepen  the  impression 
of  overpowering  might,  against  which  resistance  is  vain.  The 
army  consists  of  men  drawn  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  terri- 
tory he  rules,  and  of  all  nations.  IT  rirj'Dp  px  means  the 
same  as  SPb&BB  pK,  li.  _!8,  the  territory  over  which  his  do- 
minion, which  includes  many  kingdoms,  extends.  The  LXX. 
have  omitted  "  all  the  nations"  as  superfluous.  See  a  like 
conglomeration  of  words  in  a  similar  description,  Ezek.  xxvi.  7. 
"All  her  towns"  are  the  towns  of  Judah  which  belong  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  see  xix.  15.  According  to  ver.  7,  the  strong  towns  not 
yet  taken  are  meant,  especially  those  strongly  fortified,  Lachish 
and  Azekah  in  the  plain  (Josh.  xv.  39,  35),  the  former  of 
which  is  shown  still  under  the  name  Um  Lakhis,  while  the 
latter  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of  Socho ;  see  on  Josh. 
x.  3,  10,  and  2  Chron.  xi.  9. — Jeremiah  is  to  say  to  the  king : 

Ver.  2b.  "  Thus  saith  Jahveh  :  Behold,  1  will  deliver  this 
city  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  he  may  burn  it 
with  fire.  Ver.  3.  And  thou  shalt  not  escape  from  his  hand, 
but  shalt  certainly  be  seized  and  delivered  into  his  hand  ;  and 
thine  eyes  shall  see  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  his 
mouth  shall  speak  with  thy  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  go  to  Baby- 
lon.    Ver.  4.  But  hear  the  word  of  Jahveh,  0  Zedekiah,  king 
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o{  Jadah.    Thus  saith  Jahveh  concerning  thee  :  Thou  shalt  not 
die  by  the  sword.    Ver.  5.  In  peace  shalt  thou  die ;  and  as  with 
the  burnings  of  thy  fathers,  the  former  kings  who  were  before 
thee,  so  shall  they  make  a  burning  for  thee,  and  thev  shall  wail 
for  thee,   [crying,  |  '  Alas,  lord  ! '  for  I  have  spoken  the  word, 
saith  Jahveh."— On  vers.  2,  3,  cf.  xxxii.  3-5.     "  But  hear," 
ver.  4,  introduces  an  exception  to  what  has  been  said  before  ;  but 
the  meaning  of  vers.  4,  5  is  disputed.     They  are  usually  under- 
stood in  this  way  :  Zedekiah  shall  be  carried  into  exile  to  Baby- 
lon, but  shall  not  be  killed  with  the  sword,  or  executed,  but 
shall  die  a  peaceful  death,  and  be  buried  with  royal  honours. 
But  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Venema,  Hitzig,  and  Graf  take  the  words 
as   an  exeeption  that  will  occur,    should   Zedekiah  follow  the 
advice  given  him  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
instead  of  continuing  the  struggle.     Then  what  is  denounced 
in  ver.  3  will  not  happen  ;  Zedekiah  shall  not  be  carried  away 
to  Babylon,  but  shall  die  as   king  in  Jerusalem.     This  view 
rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  divine  message  has  for  its  object 
to  induce  the  king  to  submit  and  give  up  himself  (cf.  xxxviii. 
17  f.).      But   this   supposition   has   no   foundation;    and   what 
must  be  inserted,  as  the  condition  laid  before  Zedekiah,   "  if 
thou  dost  willingly  submit  to  the  king  of  Babylon,"  is  quite 
arbitrary,  and  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  words,  "But 
hear  the  word  of  Jahveh,"   for   in  this  case  ver.  4  at  least 
would  require  to  run,  "  Obey  the  word  of  Jahveh"  ("\21Z  y»^ 
nj.T),  as  xxxviii.  20.    To  take  the  words  «  "Qi  ym  in  the  sense, 
"  Give  ear  to  the  word,  obey  the  word  of   Jahveh,"  is  not 
merely  inadmissible  grammatically,  but  also  against  the  context ; 
for  the  word  of  Jahveh  which  Zedekiah  is  to  hear,  gives  no 
directions  as  to  how  he  is  to  act,  but  is  simply  an  intimation 
as  to  what  the  end  of  his  life  shall  be:  to  change  or  avert 
this  does  not  stand  in  his  power,  so  that  we  cannot  here  think 
of  obedience  or  disobedience.     The  message  in  vers.  4,  5  states 
more  in  detail  what  that  was  which  lay  before  Zedekiah  :  he 
shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  be  carried  into 
exile  in  Babylon,  yet  shall  not  die  a  violent  death  through  the 
sword,  but  die  peacefully,  and  be  buried  with  honour, — not, 
like  Jehoiakim,  fall  in  battle,  and  be  left  unmourned  and  un- 
buried  (xxii.  18  f.).     This  intimation  accords  with  the  notices 
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given  elsewhere  as  to  the  end  of  Zedekiah  (xxxii.  5,  xxxix.  5-7). 
Although  Zedekiah  died  a  prisoner  in  Babylon  (lii.  11),  yet  his 
imprisonment  would  not  necessarily  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  an  honourable  burial  after  the  fashion  of  his  fathers.     When 
Jehoiachin,  after  an  imprisonment  of  thirty-seven  years,  was 
raised  again  to  royal  honours,  then  also  might  there  be  accorded 
not  merely  a  tolerably  comfortable  imprisonment  to  Zedekiah 
himself,  but  to  the  Jewrs  also,  at  his  death,  the  permission  to 
bury  their  king  according  to  their  national  custom.     Nor  is  any- 
thing to  be  found  elsewhere  contrary  to  this  view  of  the  words. 
The  supposition  that  Zedekiah  caused  the  prophet  to  be  im- 
prisoned on  account  of  this  message  to  him,  which  Nagelsbach 
lias  laboured  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  passage,  is  wholly  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact,  and  does 
not  suit  the  time  into  which  this  message  falls  ;  for  Jeremiah 
was  not  imprisoned  till  after  the  time  when  the  Chaldeans  were 
obliged  for  a  season  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  that,  too,  not  at  the  command  of  the  king,  but 
by  the  watchman  at  the  gate,  on  pretence  that  he  was  a  deserter. 
u  Thou  shalt  die  in  peace,"  in  contrast  with  "  thou  shalt  die  by 
the  sword,"  marks  a  peaceful  death  on   a  bed  of  sickness  in 
contrast  with  execution,  but  not  (what  Graf  introduces  into  the 
words)  in  addition,  his  being  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers.     "  With  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers,"  etc.,  is  to  be 
understood,    according    to   2  Chron.   xvi.   14,    xxi.   19,  of   the 
burning  of  aromatic  spices  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  for  the  burn- 
ing of  corpses  was  not  customary  among  the  Hebrews :  see  on 
2  Chron.  xvi.  14.     On  "  alas,  lord  !"  see  xxii.  18.    This  promise 
is  strengthened  by  the  addition,  "  for  I  have  spoken  the  word," 
where  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  ^N  :  /  the  Lord  have  spoken 
the  word,  which  therefore  shall  certainly  be  fulfilled. — In  vers. 
6,  7  it  is  further  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  Jeremiah  ad- 
dressed these  words  to  the  king  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
when    all    the  cities  of   Judah   except   Lachish   and    Azekah 
were  already  in    the   power   of   the  Chaldeans.      "WOO  HJJ   is 
not  in  apposition  to  iTW  np,   but  belongs  to  ViKttO  :    "  they 
were  left  among  the  towns  of  Judah  as   strong  cities ;"  i.e. 
of  the  strong  cities  of  Judah,  they  alone  had  not  yet  been 
conquered. 
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Vers.  8-22.  Threatening  because  of  the  re-enslave- 

MF.M  OF  THE  LIBERATED  HEBREW  MEN- AND  MAID-SERVANTS. 
— Vers.  ^-11  describe  the  occasion  of  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  follows  in  vers.  12-22.  It  came  to  Jeremiah  "after  King 
Zedekiah  had  made  a  covenant  with  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  them,  that  every  one  should  send  away  his 
man-servant,  or  his  maid-servant,  being  a  Hebrew  or  Hebrewess, 
so  that  none  should  impose  servitude  on  any  one  of  them  who 
was  a  Jew,  his  brother.  Ver.  10.  And  all  the  princes  and  all 
the  people  who  entered  into  the  covenant  obeyed,  each  one 
setting  free  his  man-servant  and  his  maid-servant,  and  not 
imposing  servitude  on  them  any  more  :  they  obeyed  and  each 
one  set  them  free.  Ver.  11.  But  they  turned  round  after- 
wards, and  brought  back  the  servants  and  the  handmaids  whom 
they  had  set  free,  and  brought  them  under  subjection,  for 
servants  and  for  handmaids."  The  covenant  which  Zedekiah 
concluded  with  all  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  what 
follows,  consisted  in  a  solemn  vow  made  before  the  Lord  in  the 
temple,  probably  confirmed  by  sacrifices,  to  set  free  the  male 
and  female  slaves  of  Hebrew  descent,  in  conformity  with  the 
law,  Ex.  xxi.  1-4,  Deut.  xv.  12.  The  law  required  the. 
gratuitous  manumission  of  these  after  seven  years  of  service. 
This  time,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  in  our  verses,  but  it  is 
assumed  as  well  known  through  the  law.  But,  in  the  general 
departure  of  the  people  from  the  Lord  and  His  commandments, 
the  observance  of  this  law  had  probably  long  been  intermitted, 
so  that,  in  consequence  of  the  solemn  engagement  to  obey  it  once 
more,  a  great  number  of  Hebrew  male  and  female  slaves  received 
their  freedom,  inasmuch  as  very  many  had  served  longer  than 
seven  years ;  however,  we  need  not  suppose  that  all  bond  men 
and  women  were  liberated  at  once.  The  resolution,  ver.  9,  that 
every  one  should  liberate  his  Hebrew  man-  or  maid-servant, 
and  that  no  one  should  continue  to  impose  servitude  on  a  Jew, 
his  brother,  i.e.  compel  him  any  longer  to  serve  as  a  slave,  is 
conditioned  by  the  law,  which  is  assumed  as  well  known  :  this 
also  accords  with  the  expression  E3"*"ny  wX>,  which  is  used  in  a 
general  way  of  the  treatment  of  Hebrew  men-  and  maid-servants, 
Lev.  xxv.  39.  However,  it  is  also  possible  that  a  liberation 
of  all  bond  men  and  women  took  place  without  regard  to  the 
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duration  of  their  servitude,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  averting, 
by  such  obedience  to  the  law,  the  calamity  now  threatening  the 
city,  and  partly  also  to  employ  the  liberated  slaves  in  the  defence 
of  the  city;  for,  according  to  ver.  21  f.,  the  emancipation  took 
place  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  departure  of 
the  Chaldeans  the  solemn  promise  was  revoked.  The  expres- 
sion IfrVl  KJjJ,  "  to  proclaim  liberty,"  is  taken  from  Lev.  xxv. 
10,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  manumission  took  place  on  a 
sabbath-  or  a  jubilee-year,  cnj  refers  ad  scnsiun  to  those  who 
were  bondmen  and  had  a  right  to  be  set  free.  The  general 
expression  is  explained  by  D%fcten  n?*^  and  this  again  is  more 
closely  defined  by  DITTO  :nW>  (cf.  Lev.  xxv.  39).  VWW  «Wa 
^K,  (that  no  one  should  labour)  "  through  a  Jew,  who  is  his 
brother,"  i.e.  a  fellow-countryman  ;  i.e.  that  no  one  should  impose 
servitude  on  a  Jew,  as  being  a  compatriot.  u  To  enter  into  a 
covenant''  is  to  assume  its  obligation  ;  cf.  2  Chron.  xv.  12,  Ezek. 
\vi.  8.  The  Ketliib  zvs%zy  receives,  in  the  Qeri,  the  vowels  of 
the  Kal,  since  the  Iliphil  of  this  verb  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 
only  the  Kal,  cf.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  10;  but  the  alteration  is  un- 
necessary.— the  Iliphil  may  intensify  the  active  meaning. 

Vers.  12-22.  The  threat  of  puniihment, — Ver.  12.  "Then 
came  the  word  of  Jahveh  to  Jeremiah  from  Jahveh,  saying: 
Ver.  lo.  Thus  saith  Jahveh,  the  God  of  Israel,  'I  made  a 
covenant  with  your  fathers  in  the  day  when  I  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  a  house  of  bondmen,  saying, 
Ver.  14.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  shall  ye  set  free  each  man 
his  brother,  who  is  a  Hebrew  that  sold  himself  to  thee;  and  he 
shall  serve  thee  six  years,  then  shalt  thou  send  him  away  from 
thee  free  :  but  your  fathers  hearkened  not  unto  me,  nor  inclined 
their  ear.  Ver.  15.  But  you  had  turned  just  now,  and  had  done 
what  is  right  in  mine  eyes,  because  each  man  proclaimed 
liberty  to  his  neighbour,  and  ye  had  made  a  covenant  before 
me  in  the  house  on  which  my  name  is  called.  Ver.  16.  But 
ye  turned  again  and  profaned  my  name,  and  each  one  made 
his  man-servant  and  his  handmaid,  whom  he  had  sent  away 
free,  at  their  pleasure,  to  return,  and  ye  brought  them  into 
subjection,  to  be  men-  and  maid-servants  to  you.  Ver.  17. 
Therefore,  thus  saith  Jahveh,  Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me 
in  proclaiming  liberty  each  man  to  his  brother,  and  each  man 
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to  his  neighbour:  behold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith 
Jahveh,  to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  famine,  and  I 
will  deliver  you  up  for  maltreatment  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  Ver.  18.  And  I  shall  make  the  men  who  have  trans- 
gressed my  covenant,  that  have  not  kept  the  words  of  the 
covenant  which  they  concluded  before  me,  like  the  calf  which 
they  cnt  in  two,  and  between  whose  pieces  they  passed.  Ver. 
19.  The  princes  of  Judah  and  the  princes  of  Jerusalem,  the 
courtiers,  and  the  priests,  and  all  the  people  of  the  land,  who 
passed  through  between  the  pieces  of  the  calf,  Ver.  20.  Them 
will  I  give  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the  hand 
of  those  who  seek  their  life,  so  that  their  corpses  shall  be  for 
food  to  the  birds  of  heaven  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
Ver.  21.  And  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  his  princes  will  I 
give  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  those 
who  seek  their  life,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  army  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  that  has  departed  from  against  you.  Ver.  22. 
Behold,  I  will  command,  saith  Jahveh,  and  will  make  them 
return  to  this  city,  and  they  shall  fight  against  it,  and  shall  take 
it,  and  shall  burn  it  with  fire ;  and  the  cities  of  Judah  will  I 
make  a  desolation,  without  an  inhabitant." 

In  vers.  13-16  the  Lord  sets  before  the  people  and  their 
rulers  their  new  offence;  in  vers.  17-22  He  announces  to  them 
the  punishment  for  this  new  deed  by  which  the  covenant  is 
broken.  In  order  to  place  the  transgression  in  its  proper  light, 
He  mentions,  first  of  all,  that,  when  He  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
He  concluded  with  them  a  covenant  to  the  effect  that  every  one 
of  them  should  set  free  his  Hebrew  servant  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  ;  He  also  mentions  that  their  fathers  had  transgressed  this 
covenant  (vers.  13,  14).  The  designation  of  Egypt  as  a  house 
of  bondmen,  as  in  Ex.  xiii.  3,  14,  xx.  2,  Deut.  vi.  12,  etc., 
possesses  a  special  emphasis,  and  points  to  what  is  mentioned 
in  Deut.  xv.  15  as  the  motive  for  obeying  the  law  referred  to 
in  the  address.  Because  Israel  was  a  servant  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Lord  has  redeemed  him  out  of  this  house  of  bondmen, 
therefore  must  they  not  treat  as  slaves  their  brethren  who  had 
fallen  into  poverty,  but  set  them  free  after  six  years  of  service. 
The  expression  u  at  the  end  (after  the  lapse)  of  seven  years  "  is 
to  be   understood  in  the  same  way  as  the  expression  "after 
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eight  days."  As  this  just  means  "when  seven  days  are  com- 
pleted," so  also,  according  to  the  law,  Ex.  xxi.  2,  Deut.  xv.  12, 
the  emancipation  was  to  follow  in  the  seventh  year,  after  six 
full  years  of  service.  u  Who  sold  himself  to  thee"  is  an  ex- 
pression copied  from  Deut.  xv.  12. — From  this  sin  of  their 
fathers  they  had  now  for  a  little  turned  away,  and,  in  a  solemn 
covenant,  resolved  to  free  the  bondmen,  as  the  law  decreed 
(ver.  15);  but  they  have  immediately  profaned  the  name  of 
the  Lord  again  by  revoking  this  decree,  viz.  by  breaking  the 
covenant  made  before  God.  DJMM?,  "according  to  their  pleasure/' 
like  rttPDi?,  Deut.  xxi.  14. — Ver.  17  ff.  The  announcement  of 
punishment.  Because  ye  have  not  hearkened,  by  proclaiming, 
every  one,  liberty  to  his  bondman  (this  certainly  had  been  done, 
but  was  again  undone  by  annulling  the  decree),  therefore  I 
proclaim  liberty  for  you ;  i.e.  you,  who  have  hitherto  been  my 
servants  (Lev.  xxv.  55),  I  discharge  from  this  relation, — deliver 
you  up  to  your  fate  as  regards  the  sword,  etc.,  that  the  sword, 
famine,  and  pestilence  may  have  power  over  you.  For  nyir^  see 
xv.  4. — In  ver.  18  the  construction  is  disputed.  Many,  in- 
cluding Luther,  take  /OT  as  the  second  object  to  Wi:  ;  "  1  will 
make  the  men  ....  the  calf,"  i.e.  like  the  calf.  But,  though 
iro  is  frequently  construed  with  a  double  accusative  with  the 
meaning  of  making  some  thing  another  thing  (cf.  e.y.  ver.  22, 
Gen.  xvii.  5,  Ex.  vii.  1),  yet  in  such  a  case  the  predicative- 
object  does  not  readily  take  the  article.  Moreover,  fTO,  in  the 
sense  required  here,  to  make  like  =  treat  as,  is  joined  with  3, 
as  in  Isa.  xli.  2,  Ezek.  xxviii.  2,  6,  Gen.  xlii.  30,  1  Kings  x. 
27,  etc.  Finally,  Rosenmiiller  objects:  continuata  versu  19 
personarum  descriptio  et  repetitio  verbi  WD1  ver.  20  vix  per- 
mittunt,  propositionem  hoc  versu  absolvi.  For  these  reasons, 
L.  de  Dieu,  Rosenmiiller,  Ewald,  and  Graf  have  taken  2Jyn  as 
being  in  apposition  to  H*}3«?,  and  the  enumeration  "princes  of 
Judah,"  etc.,  ver.  19,  as  a  continuation  or  exposition  of  D^WKflj 
ver.  18,  and  cnis  WTJlj  ver.  20,  as  a  resumption  of  the  same 
words  in  ver.  18.  According  to  this  view,  vers.  18-20  would 
form  a  series  of  appositions  :  u  I  will  give  the  men  .  .  .  that  have 
not  kept  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  they  concluded  before 
me  ....  the  princes  of  Judah  who  passed  between  the  parts 
of  the  calf, — these  will  I  give  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies." 
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Bat,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  enumeration  of  the 
covenant-breakers  (viz.  the  princes  of  Judah,  etc.),  which  is 
added  by  way  of  apposition  in  ver.  19,  ought  not  to  come  in 
till  after  the  apposition  to  rnzn,  which  would  be  a  harsh  and 
complicated  arrangement  of  the  members  of  the  sentence,  this 
construction  seems  untenable  for  the  following  reasons:  (a) 
"The  calf  that  they  cut,"  etc.,  which  forms  the  explanatory 
apposition  to  u  the  covenant,"  is  separated  from  it  by  the  inter- 
vening clause,  "  which  they  made  before  me."  And  (b),  even 
though  we  might  modify  this  harshness  by  repeating  'WTW 
before  'WR,  yet  the  mode  of  expression,  "  they  have  not  per- 
formed the  words  of  the  calf  which  they  cut  in  two,  and  between 
whose  parts  they  passed,"  would  be  a  very  stiff  and  unnatural 
one  for  w  they  have  not  performed  what  they  vowed  or  sware  in 
presence  of  the  parts  of  the  calf  which  they  had  halved,  and  when 
they  passed  through  between  these  pieces."  With  Maurer  and 
Hitzig,  therefore,  we  abide  by  the  older  view,  which  takes  OTJ 
as  the  second  object  to  WIJ1 i;  "I  will  make  the  men  .  .  .  the 
calf,"  or,  better,  "like  the  calf  which  they  cut  in  two,"  etc. 
The  article  is  used  with  «y  because  this  predicate  is  more  exactly 
determined  by  relative  clauses,  and  «yn  stands  for  «JJ3,  since, 
as  often  happens,  the  3  of  likeness  is  dropped  to  give  more 
point  to  the  idea.  "We  make  ver.  19  begin  a  new  sentence,  and 
take  the  names  of  this  verse  as  objects  absolute,  which,  by  BrriK 
following  WW,  are  subordinated  to  the  verb :  "  As  for  the 
princes  of  Judah  ....  them  shall  I  give  .  .  .  ." — From  ver. 
18  we  see  that,  when  alliances  were  entered  into,  the  contract- 
ing parties  slaughtered  an  <iV,  "  calf,"  i.e.  a  young  bullock,  cut 
it  in  two  halves,  and  went  through  between  the  pieces  that  wer,e 
placed  opposite  one  another.  See  on  Gen.  xv.  10  for  details 
regarding  this  most  ancient  custom  and  its  meaning :  according 
to  the  account  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  it  is  of  Chaldean  origin. 
Thus  are  explained  the  phrases  used  to  signify  the  making  of 
a  covenant,  n"1")?  rn3?  to  cut  a  covenant,  op/aa  TefxveLv,  foedus 
ferire,  i.e.  ferienda  hostia  foedus  facer e.  We  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty infer,  from  the  threatening  pronounced  in  this  passage, 
that  this  rite  originally  signified  nothing  more  than  that  he  who 
broke  his  promise  would  be  treated  like  the  animal  that  had 
been  slaughtered.     For  the  threatening  is  merely  a  conclusion 
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drawn  from  the  sacred  act;  but  this  does  not  exclude  a  deeper 
meaning  of  the  rite. — Vers.  19-22  give  the  real  explanation  of 
the  threatening  attached  to  the  ritual  of  the  covenant.  Princes, 
officers  of  the  court,  priests  and  people,  who  have  transgressed 
the  covenant,  shall  die  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  perish 
ignominiously.  On  ver.  20b,  cf.  vii.  33,  xvi.  4,  etc.  On  ^pnp 
see  on  Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  King  Zedekiah  also,  with  his  princes, 
his  retinue,  shall  fall  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  ay,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  have  now  withdrawn  from  Jeru- 
salem (on  7W3  n^y  see  on  xxi.  2).     See  also  xxxvii.  5-8. 

Chap.  xxxv.   The  Example  of  the  Rechabites. 

By  the  command  of  God,  Jeremiah  brings  the  family  of  the 
Rechabites  (who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Jerusalem  before  the 
approach  of  the  Chaldeans)  into  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
temple,  and  sets  before  them  some  wine  to  drink  (vers.  1-5). 
They  decline  to  drink,  because  the  head  of  their  family  had 
forbidden  them  the  use  of  wine,  as  well  as  the  possession  of 
houses  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  had  commanded 
them  to  live  in  tents  (vers.  6-11).  Jeremiah  is  to  put  this 
before  the  people  of  Judah.  The  Rechabites  faithfully  observe 
the  command  of  their  ancestor,  while  the  people  of  Judah 
transgress  the  commands  of  their  God,  which  are  continually 
presented  to  them  (vers.  12-16).  Therefore  the  threatened 
calamity  shall  fall  upon  Judah  ;  but  the  house  of  Rechab,  as  a 
reward  for  their  faithfulness  to  the  injunctions  of  their  ancestor, 
shall  continue  for  ever  (vers.  17-19). 

According  to  ver.  1,  this  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and,  according  to 
ver.  11,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  host 
before  Jerusalem  ;  therefore  perhaps  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
606  B.C.,  for  Jerusalem  was  taken  for  the  first  time  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  the  ninth  month  (December)  of  that  year. 

Vers.  1-11.  Jeremialis  dealings  with  the  Ilecliahites — Ver. 
2.  Jeremiah  is  to  go  to  the  house,  i.e.  the  family,  of  the 
Rechabites,  speak  with  them,  and  bring  them  into  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  temple,  and  set  before  them  wine  to  drink. 
D^nn  IV3,  vers.  2,  3,  18,  is  exchanged  for  MTWTTW  *»,  ver.  5, 
from  which  it  is  apparent  that  "the  house  of  the  Rechabites " 
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does  not  mean  their  dwelling-place,  but  the  family,  called 
in  1  Chron.  ii.  55  2?Tn%  According  to  this  passage,  the 
Rechabites  were  a  branch  of  the  Kenites,  i.e.  descendants  of 
the  Kenite,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  (Judg.  i.  16),  who  had 
gone  to  Canaan  with  the  Israelites,  and  dwelt  among  them, 
partly  in  the  wilderness  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Sam.  xv.  6,  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  29),  partly  at  Kadesh  in 
Naphtali  (Judg.  iv.  11,  17,  v.  24).  Their  ancestor,  or  father 
of  the  tribe,  was  Rechab,  the  father  of  Jonadab,  with  whom 
Jehu  made  a  friendly  alliance  (2  Kings  x.  15,  23).  Jonadab 
had  laid  on  them  the  obligation  to  live  in  the  special  manner 
mentioned  below,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  simplicity  of 
nomad  life  observed  by  their  fathers,  and  to  preserve  them  from 
the  corrupting  influences  connected  with  a  settled  life,  rtojfv, 
11  cells  of  the  temple,"  were  additional  buildings  in  the  temple 
fore-courts,  used  partly  for  keeping  the  stores  of  the  temple 
(1  Chron.  xxviii.  12),  partly  as  dwellings  for  those  who  served 
in  it,  and  as  places  of  meeting  for  those  who  came  to  visit  it ; 
see  Ezek.  xl.  17. — Ver.  3.  In  executing  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  Jeremiah  took  (went  for)  Jaazaniah,  son  of  Jeremiah, 
son  of  Habaziniah,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  sons,  and  the 
whole  house  of  the  Rechabites,  and  brought  them  into  the 
temple-chamber  of  the  sons  of  Hanan.  Jaazaniah  was  pro- 
bably the  then  chief  of  the  Rechabites.  The  chamber  of  the 
sons  of  Hanan  was  situated  pext  the  princes'  chamber,  which 
stood  over  that  of  Maaseiah  the  door-keeper.  Nothing  further 
is  known  about  Hanan  the  son  of  Jigdaliah;  here  he  is  called 
11  the  man  of  God,"  an  honourable  title  of  the  prophets, — see  e.g. 
1  Kings  xii.  22, — for,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  construc- 
tion, DWKTI  G^K  does  not  belong  to  Jigdaliah,  but  to  Hanan,  cf. 
xxviii.  1,  Zech.  i.  1.  "The  chamber  of  the  princes"  is  the 
chamber  where  the  princes,  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  used  to 
assemble  in  the  temple.  Its  position  is  more  exactly  described 
by  '&  ^HSOj  « over  the  chamber  of  Maaseiah,"  but  not  very 
clearly  for  us,  since  the  buddings  of  the  temple  fore-courts  are 
nowhere  else  more  exactly  described ;  however,  see  on  xxxvi. 
10.  Maaseiah  was  *[&*]  10W,  "  keeper  of  the  threshold,"  i.e. 
overseer  of  the  watchmen  of  the  temple  gates,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hi.  24  and  2  Kings  xxv.  18,  there  were  three,  who  are 
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there  mentioned  along  with  the  high  priest  and  his  substitute 
Maaseiah  is  probably  the  same  whose  son  Zephaniah  was  fta 
mrftn,  cf.  Hi.  24  with  xxxvii.  3,  xxix.  25,  and  xxi.  1. — Ver.  5  f. 
There,  Jeremiah  caused  bowls  filled  with  wine  to  be  set  before 
the  Itechabites,  and  commanded  them  to  drink.  (ETr?  are 
large  goblets,  bowls,  out  of  which  drinking-cups  TniDb]  were 
filled.)  But  they  explained  that  they  did  not  drink  wine, 
because  their  father,  i.e.  their  ancestor,  Jonadab  had  forbidden 
them  and  their  posterity  to  drink  wine  for  ever,  as  also  to  build 
houses,  to  sow  seed,  and  to  plant  vineyards,  i.e.  to  settle  them- 
selves down  in  permanent  dwellings  and  to  pursue  agriculture. 
D37  r\^\  N.i,  "  And  there  shall  not  be  to  you,"  sc.  what  has  just 
been  named,  i.e.  ye  must  not  possess  houses,  growing-crops,  or 
vineyards  (cf.  ver.  9),1  but  ye  are  to  dwell  in  tents  all  your 
life,  that  ye  may  live  long,  etc.  This  promise  is  an  imitation 
of  that  found  in  Ex.  xx.  12. — Vers.  8-10.  This  command  of 
their  forefather  they  ol  in  all   points,  and   therefore  dwell 

in  tents;  and  only  because  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  arrival  in  the 
country  have  they  come  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  find  refuge 
for  a  time  from  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  and  that  of  Aram 
(the  Arameans).  The  special  mention  of  the  army  of  Aram  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  Chaldeans  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
frequent  predatory  incursions  made,  at  an  earlier  period,  on 
Israel  and  Judah  by  the  Syrians.  According  to  2  Kings  xxiv. 
2,  after  Jeboiakim  had  rebelled  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  hostile 
bands  of  Arameans  invaded  Judah  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
waste  the  country. 

Vers.  12-19.  The  example  of  the  Rechabites  is  one  for  Judah. 
— Jeremiah  is  to  proclaim  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  people 
of  Judah,  as  follows :   Ver.    13.  "Thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts, 

1  These  injunctions,  given  by  Jonadab  to  his  posterity,  that  lie  might 
make  them  always  lead  a  nomad  life,  are  quoted  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  xix. 
9-4,  as  a  law  among  the  Nabateans  :  N&'^&c  tm\v  uvrolg,  /W'/Jte  oi'tou  oKtiouv, 
f*.r,T£  guTivnv  pr.Oiv  (£vt6i/  Kup—oXosov,  ftjfrt  or;u  x,ov;iJt)xi,  /aire  oixi'ctv  hutcl- 
aKVJct^n'j  ;  while  the  object  of  the  law  is  stated  to  have  been  the  main- 
tenance of  their  freedom  against  the  more  powerful  who  sought  to  bring 
them  into  subjection.  And  even  at  the  present  day  the  Bedouins  imagine 
that  they  are  prevented,  by  the  nobility  of  their  descent  from  Ishmael, 
from  engaging  in  agriculture,  handicraft,  or  the  arts;  cf.  Arvieux,  Sitten 
der  Beduiutn-Araler,  5  f. 
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the  God  of  Israel:  Go  and  say  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  Will  ye  not  receive  instruction  by 
listening  to  my  words?  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  14.  The  words  of 
Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  who  commanded  his  sons  not  to 
drink  wine,  are  performed,  and  they  have  drunk  no  wine  to 
this  day,  but  have  obeyed  the  command  of  their  father.  But 
/  have  spoken  unto  you,  rising  up  early  and  speaking,  yet  ye 
have  not  listened  unto  me.  Ver.  15.  And  I  sent  unto  you  all  my 
servants  the  prophets,  rising  early  and  sending  them,  saying, 
Turn  ye,  now,  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  and  do  good  deeds, 
and  do  not  go  after  other  gods,  to  serve  them  ;  then  shall  ye 
dwell  in  the  land  which  I  have  given  to  you  and  to  your  fathers. 
But  ye  did  not  incline  your  ear,  nor  hearken  unto  me.  Ver. 
16.  Yea,  the  children  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  have  ob- 
served the  commandment  of  their  father  which  he  commanded 
them,  while  this  people  have  not  hearkened  unto  me.  Ver.  17. 
Therefore,  thus  saith  Jahveh,  the  God  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel :  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  Judah  and  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  all  the  evil  which  I  have  uttered  reirardino'  them, 
because  I  spake  unto  them  and  they  did  not  hear,  and  I  called 
unto  them,  but  they  did  not  answer.  Ver.  18.  And  to  the 
house  of  the  Rechabites  Jeremiah  said :  Thus  saith  Jahveh  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Because  ye  have  listened  to  the  com- 
mand of  Jonadab  your  father,  and  have  kept  all  his  com- 
mandments, and  have  done  according  to  all  that  he  commanded 
you,  Ver.  19.  Therefore,  thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel,  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to 
stand  before  me  for  ever." 

The  command,  "  Go  and  speak  to  the  men  of  Judah,"  etc., 
shows  that  it  was  not  in  the  chamber  of  the  temple,  in  presence 
of  the  Rechabites,  but  probably  in  one  of  the  temple  fore-courts, 
that  Jeremiah  addressed  the  following  word  of  the  Lord  to  the 
people  assembled  there.  In  order  to  shame  the  Jews  thoroughly, 
he  shows  them  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  Rechabites  ob- 
serve the  ordinances  of  their,  ancestor  Jonadab.  The  character 
of  the  address,  as  one  intended  to  rouse  feelings  of  shame,  is 
indicated  even  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  13 :  "  Will  ye  not  re- 
ceive instruction  by  hearkening  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  1 " 
The  Hoph.  Dpfl  is  construed  as  a  passive  with  the  accus. ;  in  the 
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older  writers  we  frequently  find  this  construction,  in  which  the 
passive  is  used  impersonally,  hence  the  sing,  is  here  employed : 
cf.  Ges.  §  143,  1,  Ew.  §  295,  b.  u  To  this  day  " — now  for  nearly 
300  years  without  interruption ;  for  Jonadab  was  already  held 
in  high  esteem  when  Jehu  ascended  the  throne,  883  B.C.  (2 
Kings  x.  15).  Judah,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  listen  to  the 
commandments  which  his  God  unceasingly  inculcates  on  him, 
but  rather  wanders  after  other  gods,  to  serve  them.  On  ver.  15 
cf.  xxv.  4,  5.     noriKfTTK  stands  for  noisrrpy  Xxv.  5. — In  ver. 

7  tt-:tv  tt-;t-7 

16,  where  the  introductory  *3j  two,  indicates  a  culmination,  the 
idea  is  once  more  briefly  expressed.  Nagelsbach  incorrectly 
renders  *3  "because"  and  makes  ver.  16  the  protasis  to  ver.  17. 
"Such  a  protasis  with  because  (quia),  without  any  connection 
with  what  precedes,  is  contrary  to  the  use  of  language  "  (Hitzig). 
On  the  threat  of  punishment  in  ver.  17,  see  xi.  11. — Ver.  18. 
The  declaration  concerning  the  Rechabites  is  introduced  by  the 
formula,  "  And  to  the  house  of  the  Kechabites  Jeremiah  said  ;  " 
thereby,  too,  it  is  shown  that  the  statement  does  not  form  an 
integral  portion  of  the  preceding  address,  but  was  uttered  by 
Jeremiah  perhaps  at  the  close  of  his  transactions  with  them 
(ver.  11).  But  it  is  not  given  till  now,  in  order  to  signify  to 
the  people  of  Judah  that  even  fidelity  to  paternal  commands 
has  its  own  rewards,  to  make  the  threat  uttered  against  Judah 
all  the  more  impressive.  On  the  promise  ver.  19,  cf.  xxxiii.  18. 
Since  V.r?  ^^y  denotes  the  standing  of  a  servant  before  his 
master,  and  in  vii.  10  is  used  of  the  appearance  of  the  people 
before  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  *JW  TOj)  seems  here  also  to 
express  not  merely  the  permanence  of  the  family,  but  in  addition, 
their  continuance  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  without,  of  course, 
involving  sacerdotal  service ;  cf.  on  the  other  hand,  xxxiii.  18, 
where  this  service  is  more  exactly  described.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Lord  on  the  part  of  the  Rechabites  is  a  necessary 
result  of  their  connection  with  Israel.1 

1  According  to  the  account  of  the  Jewish  missionary  Wolff,  there  are 
still  some  Rechabites  in  Asia,  in  Mesopotamia  and  Yemen,  who  affirm  that 
they  are  descended  from  Hobab  the  brother-in-law  [A.V.  "father-in-law;" 
but  see  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  hobab]  of  Moses.  Wolff  points  out 
that  part  of  the  desert  of  Yemen  near  Senaa  as  the  special  locality  where 
these  Rechabites  live.  Cf.  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  ein  Wanderleben,  von  Dr. 
^engelmann,  Hamburg  1863,  S.  65  u   196. 
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Chap,  xxxvi.  Jeremiah's  Discourses  are  written  down,  and 
read  in  the  Temple. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,  bidding  him  commit  to  writing  all 
the  addresses  he  had  previously  delivered,  that  Judah  might,  if 
it  were  possible,  still  regard  the  threatenings  and  return  (vers. 
1-3).  In  accordance  with  this  command,  he  got  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord  written  down  in  a  book  by  his  attendant  Baruch, 
with  the  further  instruction  that  this  should  be  read  on  the 
fast-day  in  the  temple  to  the  people  who  came  out  of  the  country 
into  Jerusalem  (vers.  4-8).  When,  after  this,  in  the  ninth 
month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  a  fast  was  appointed, 
Baruch  read  the  prophecies  to  the  assembled  people  in  the 
chamber  of  Gemariah  in  the  temple.  Michaiah  the  son  of 
Gemariah  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  princes  who  were  assem- 
bled in  the  royal  palace ;  these  then  sent  for  Baruch  with  the 
roll,  and  made  him  read  it  to  them.  But  they  were  so  frightened 
by  what  was  read  to  them  that  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
inform  the  king  regarding  it  (vers.  9-19).  At  their  advice, 
the  king  had  the  roll  brought  and  some  of  it  read  before  him  ; 
but  scarcely  had  some  few  columns  been  read,  when  he  cut  the 
roll  into  pieces  and  threw  them  into  the  pan  of  coals  burning 
in  the  room,  at  the  same  time  commanding  that  Baruch  and 
Jeremiah  should  be  brought  to  him ;  but  God  hid  them  (vers. 
20-26).  After  this  roll  had  been  burnt,  the  Lord  commanded  the 
prophet  to  get  all  his  words  written  on  a  new  roll,  and  to  predict 
an  ignominious  fate  for  King  Jehoiakim  ;  whereupon  Jeremiah 
once  more  dictated  his  addresses  to  Baruch  (vers.  27-32). 

Since  Jeremiah,  according  to  vers.  3,  6,  7,  is  to  get  his  ad- 
dresses written  down  that  Baruch  may  be  able  to  read  them 
publicly  on  the  fast-day,  now  at  hand,  because  he  himself  was 
prevented  from  getting  to  the  temple,  the  intention  of  the  divine 
command  was  not  to  make  the  prophet  put  down  in  writing  and 
gather  together  all  the  addresses  he  had  hitherto  given,  but  the 
writing  down  is  merely  to  serve  as  a  means  of  once  more  pre- 
senting to  the  people  the  whole  contents  of  his  prophecies,  in 
order  to  induce  them,  wherever  it  was  possible,  to  return  to  the 
Lord.     In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar,  after 
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vanquishing  the  Egyptians  at  the  Euphrates,  advanced  against 
Judah,  took  Jerusalem,  and  made  Jehoiakim  tributary.  In  the 
same  year,  too,  Jeremiah  had  delivered  the  prophecy  regarding 
the  giving  up  of  Judah  and  all  nations  for  seventy  years  into 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (chap,  xxv.)  ;  this  was  before 
Jie  had  been  bidden  write  down  all  his  addresses.  For,  that  he 
did  not  receive  this  command  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  may  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  the  fact  that  the 
public  reading  of  the  addresses,  after  they  were  written  down, 
was  to  take  place  on  the  fast-day,  which,  according  to  ver.  9, 
was  not  held  till  the  ninth  month  of  the  fifth  year.  The  only 
doubtful  point  is,  whether  they  wire  written  down  and  rend 
before  or  after  the  first  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Most  modern  commentators  take  the  former  view  ; 
.  Hitzig  Bays,  briefly  and  decidedly,  "  According  to  ver.  29, 
the  Chaldeans  had  not  as  yet  appeared  in  the  country."  But 
this  is  not  mentioned  in  ver.  29.  The  threatening  in  this  verse, 
"  The  king  of  Babylon  shall  come  and  destroy  this  land,  and 
exterminate  men  and  beasts  from  it,"  does  not  prove  that  the 
king  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  come  to  Judah,  but  merely  that 
the  country  had  not  yet  been  destroyed,  and  men  and  cattle 
exterminated  from  it.  When  Jerusalem  was  first  taken,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar  contented  himself  with  subjecting  Jehoiakim  under 
his  supreme  authority  and  requiring  the  payment  of  tribute,  as 
wvll  as  carrying  away  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  and 
some  hostages.  The  devastation  of  Judah  and  the  extirpation 
of  men  and  beasts  did  not  commence  till  the  second  subjuga- 
tion of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoiakim,  and  was  completed  wdien 
the  city  was  utterly  destroyed,  in  Zedekiah's  time,  on  its  third 
subjugation.  The  settlement  of  the  question  that  has  been 
raised  depends  on  the  determination  of  the  object  for  which 
the  special  fast-day  in  the  fifth  year  was  appointed,  whether 
for  averting  the  threatened  invasion  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  as  a 
memorial  of  the  first  capture  of  Jerusalem.  This  question  we 
have  already  so  far  decided  in  the  Commentary  on  Daniel, 
p.  Gti,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  fast  was  held  in  remembrance 
of  that  day  in  the  year  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  for  the  first 
time  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  we  have  also  remarked  in  the  same 
place,  that  Jehoiakim  either  appointed  or  permitted  this  special 
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fiat      for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  popular  feeling  gainst 

he  C  ha.  cans,   o  whom  they  were  in  subjection,-^  vot  in 

1  >    P^ple  a  rehgtous  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  resistance -for 

;,0lu,'a:"'V" V,VI:  ",c  -Motion  by  the  Chaldeans,' and 

"->"•  '1-  firs,  thought  of  revolt."  However,  every  form  „ 
^tance  to  the  king  of  Babylon  could  only  Issue  in  the  ruin 
of  Judah.  Accordrngly,  Jeremiah  made  Baruch  read  his 
pwpheces  pubhely  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  temple  on 
that  day  •  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  the  king's  desire'"  the 
Prophet  also  hade  him  announce  to  the  king  that  the  kin.,  of 
Baby  o„  wo  ld  com(.  L  nj  fo  destroy  the  knd>  and  ^  b 

°nt  °f  "  both  men  and  beasts.     These  circumstances  give  the 
first  complete  explanation  of  the  terror  of  the  princes  when  they 
hstened  to  the  reading  of  the  book  (ver.  16),  as  well  as  of  the 
wrath  of  the  king,  exhibited  by  his  cutting  the  book  in  pieces 
and  throwing  ,t  ,nto  the  fire  :  he  saw  that  the  addresses  of  the 
prophet  were  more  calculated  to  damp  those  religious  aspira- 
.ons  of  the  people  on  which  he  ba.sed  his  hopes,  than  to  rouse 
the  nation  against  continued  submission  to  the  Chaldeans.    Not 
till  now,  too,  when  the  object  of  the  appointment  of  the  fast- 
day  was  perceived,   did  the  command  given  by  God  to  the 
prophet  to  write  down  his  prophecies  appear  in  its  proper  light. 
bhortly  before,  and  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  Jeremiah  had 
reminded  the  people  of  their  opposition  to  the  word  of  God 
preached  by  him  for  twenty-three  years,  and  had  announced 
to  them,  as  a  punishment,  the  seventy  years'  subjugation  to  the 
Chaldeans   and  the  desolation  of   the  country  ;   yet  this  an- 
nouncement of  the  fearful  chastisement  had  made  no  deeper  or 
more  lasting  impression  on  the  people.     Hence,  so  Ion-  as  the 
threatened  judgment  was  still  in  the  distance,  not  much  could 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  reading  of  his  addresses  in  the 
temple  on  the  fast-day,  so  that  the  command  of  God  to  do  so 
should  appear  quite  justified.     But  the  matter  took  a  con- 
siderably different  form  when  Nebuchadnezzar  had  actually 
taken  Jerusalem  and  Jehoiakim  had  submitted.      The  com- 
mencement of  the  judgments  which  had  been  threatened  by 
God  was  the  proper  moment  for  laying  before  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  once  more,  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  divine  message, 
and  for  urging  them  to  deeper  penitence.    Just  at  this  point 
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the  reading  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  prophecies  delivered 
by  Jeremiah  appears  like  a  final  attempt  to  preserve  the  people, 
on  whom  judgment  has  fallen,  from  complete  destruction. 

Vers.  2-8.  The  word  of  the  Lord  to  Jeremiah  was  to  this 
effect :  "  Take  thee  a  book-roll,  and  write  on  it  (Tp&K  for  nhv) 
all  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  concerning  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  concerning  all  the  nations,  from  the  day  I  spake 
unto  thee,  from  the  days  of  Josiah  till  this  day.  Ver.  3.  Per- 
haps the  house  of  Judah  will  hear  all  the  evil  which  I  meditate 
doing  to  them,  that  they  may  return  every  one  from  his  evil 
way,  and  that  I  may  forgive  their  iniquity  and  their  sin."  WBB* 
here  means,  to  hear  correctly  and  lay  to  heart ;  cf.  xxvi.  3. 
Hitzig  views  the  command  as  meaning,  not  that  Jeremiah  is 
now  for  the  first  time  to  write  down  his  addresses  (which  would 
be  an  impossibility  for  the  most  faithful  memory),  but  that  he 
is  merely  to  write  them  down  together  in  one  book,  out  of  the 
several  scattered  leaves  and  scraps.  Graf  has  already  refuted 
this  view,  though  more  fully  than  was  necessary.  It  is  not  a 
copying,  word  for  word,  of  every  separate  address  that  is  meant, 
but  merely  a  writing  down  of  the  essential  contents  of  all  his 
oral  discourses.  This  is  quite  clear,  not  merely  from  what  is 
stated  in  ver.  3  as  the  object  of  this  command,  but  also  from 
the  character  of  these  collected  addresses,  as  they  are  preserved 
to  us.  That  the  expression  u  all  the  words"  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  most  rigid  sense,  follows  from  the  very  fact  that, 
when  Jeremiah  anew  wrote  down  his  prophecies,  ver.  32,  he 
further  added  "  many  similar  words"  to  what  had  been  con- 
tained in  the  first  book-roll,  which  was  burned  by  Jehoiakim. 
But  Jeremiah  might  perhaps  be  able  to  retain  in  his  memory 
the  substance  of  all  the  addresses  he  had  delivered  during  the 
twenty-three  years,  since  all  of  them  treated  of  the  same  sub- 
jects— reproof  of  prevailing  sins,  threat  of  punishment,  and 
promises. — Ver.  4.  Jeremiah  carries  out  the  divine  command 
by  making  Baruch  write  down  on  a  book-roll  all  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  out  of  his  mouth  ( 'd*V  *BD,  i.e.  at  the  dictation  of  Jere- 
miah) ;  and  since  he  himself  is  prevented  from  getting  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  he  bids  him  read  the  words  he  had  written 
down  in  the  ears  of  the  people  in  the  temple  on  the  fast-day, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  the  hope,  ver.  7  :  "  Perhaps  their 
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supplication  will  fall   down    before  the   Lord,  and  they  will 
return  each  one  from  his  wicked  way;  for  great  is  the  wrath 
and  the  anger  which  the  Lord  hath  expressed  concerning  this 
people.       Baruch,  who  is  mentioned  so  early  as  xxxii.  12  ff  as 
the  attendant  of   the  prophet,  was,   according  to  the  passage 
now  before  us,  his  amanuensis,  and  executed  his  commissions. 
■WW  <:n,  according  to  xxxiii.  1  and  xxxix.  15,  might  mean,  «  I 
am  in  prison ;"  but  this  does  not  accord  with  the  request  of  the 
princes,  ver.  19,  that  Jeremiah  should  hide  himself.    Moreover 
^  does  not  mean  "seized,  captus,"  but  «  stopped,  restrained! 
hindered ;     see  on  Neh.  vi.  10.     The  cause  of  hindrance  is  not 
mentioned,  as  being  away  from  the  purpose  of  the  narrative 
"  To  road  in  the  roll  in  the  ears  of  the  people,"  i.e.  to  read  to 
the  people  out  of  the  book.     Div  ara  does  not  mean  "  on  any 
fast-day  whatever,"  but,   "  on  the  fast-day."      The  article  is 
omitted  because  there  was  no  need  for  defining  the  fast-day 
more   exactly.      The  special  fast-day  mentioned  in  ver    9  is 
intended.      'U!  DTunn  fen,   «  their  supplication   will  fall  down 
before  the  Lord,"  i.e.  reach  unto  God,  as  if  it  were  laid  before 
His  feet.     ^  is  transferred  from  the  posture  of  the  suppliant 
—his  falling  down  before  God— to  his  supplication.    Plence,  in 
HiphiL,  to  make  the  supplication  fall  down  before  the  Lord  is 
equivalent  to  laying  the  request  at  His  feet;  xxxviii.  26,  xlii.  9, 
Dan.  ix.  18,  20.    If  the  supplication  actually  comes  before  God,' 
it  is  also  heard  and  finds  success.     This  success  is  pointed  out 
in  U1  Wfo  «  that  they  may  repent."      If  man,  in  a  repentant 
spirit,   supplicates  God  for  grace,  God  grants  him  power  for 
conversion.   But  the  return  of  the  people  from  their  wicked  way 
is  indispensable,  because  the  wrath  which  God  has  expressed 
concerning  it  is  great,  i.e.  because  God  has  threatened  a  heavy 
judgment  of  wrath.— Ver.  8.  Baruch  executes  his  commission. 
Vers.  9-19.   The  reading  of  the  look  in  the  temple.— Ver.  9. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  in  the  ninth  month,  "  they 
proclaimed  a  fast  before  the  Lord,— all  the  people  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  the  people  who  had  come  out  of  the  cities  of 
Judah  to  Jerusalem."     Di*  vry>9  to  call,  declare,  appoint  a  fast; 
cf.  1  Kings  xxi.  9,  12,  2  Chron.  xx.  3.     From  the  tenor  o'f  the 
words,  the  people  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  and  those  who  had 
come  thither  out  of  the  country  might  seem  to  have  called  the 
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fast.  But  this  is  impossible  ;  for  the  people  from  the  cities  of 
Judah  evidently  came  to  Jerusalem  only  in  consequence  of  the 
fast  being  appointed.  Hence  Graf  is  of  opinion  that  Eto  N"j[5 
seems  here  used  in  a  general  way  of  the  keeping  of  such  a  fast. 
This  view  is  not  confirmed  by  any  parallel  instances.  The 
expression  is  inexact,  and  the  inexactness  has  arisen  from  the 
effort  to  attain  greater  conciseness  of  expression.  The  meaning 
is  this :  a  fast  was  proclaimed,  and  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem 
and  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah  came  to  worship  the  Lord  in 
the  temple.  It  remains  doubtful  with  whom  the  appointment 
originated, — whether  with  the  king,  or  with  the  high  priest  and 
the  priesthood.  The  ninth  month  corresponds  to  our  December, 
and  consequently  came  round  with  the  cold  season  ;  cf.  ver.  22  f. 
The  fast-day  was  a  special  one  ;  for  in  the  law  only  the  day  of 
atonement,  in  the  seventh  month,  was  prescribed  as  a  fast-day. 
On  the  object  of  this  measure,  see  supra,  p.  94  f. — Ver.  10. 
On  this  day  Barach  read  the  addresses  of  Jeremiah  out  of  the 
book  to  the  people  who  had  come  to  the  temple,  in  the  "  chamber 
of  Gemariahj  the  son  of  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  in  the  upper  fore- 
court, at  the  entrance  of  the  new  gate  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  Gemariah  the  son  of  Shaphan  was  one  of  the  king's 
private  scribes,  a  secretary  of  state.  For,  according  to  ver.  12, 
he  belonged  to  the  princes,  and  was  probably  a  brother  of 
Alnkam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  who  had  already  shown  himself, 
before  this,  a  protector  of  the  prophet  (xxvi.  24).  The  chamber 
which  he  had  in  the  temple  was  situated  in  the  upper  fore- 
court, at  the  entrance  of  the  newT  gate,  whose  position  we 
cannot  exactly  determine  (see  on  xxvi.  10),  but  which  led  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  court  of  the  priests,  which  rose  higher 
than  the  others. — Ver.  11.  Micaiah,  a  son  of  Gemariah,  was  also 
listening  to  the  reading  ;  and  he  it  was  who  brought  the  news 
into  the  palace.  He  made  for  the  room,  i.e.  the  office,  of  Eli- 
shama,  the  secretary  of  state,  where  the  princes,  viz.  Elishama, 
Delaiah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor  (cf. 
xxvi.  22),  Gemariah  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  Zedekiah  the  son 
of  Hananiah,  had  just  met  for  a  consultation  ;  and  he  men- 
tioned to  them  what  he  had  heard. — Ver  14.  On  this  informa- 
tion the  princes  sent  Jehudi  (perhaps  one  of  the  under-officers 
of  the  secretary  of  state)  to  Baruch,  to  bring  him,  with  the  book 
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from  which  he  had  read.  From  the  designation,  "  Jehudi  son 
of  Nethaniah,  son  of  Shelemiah,  son  of  Cushi,"  Hitzig  and  Graf 
conclude  that  the  first  and  last  are  not  proper  names,  but  ap- 
pellatives, "  the  Jew"  and  "  the  Cushite,"  and  account  for  the 
use  of  them  on  the  ground  that,  through  the  application  of  the 
law  given  in  Deut.  xxiii.  7,  8  to  Cushites  as  well  as  Egyptians, 
the  ancestor  was  a  Cushite,  and  only  his  great-grandson  became 
a  Jew,  or  Jewish  citizen,  and  was  called  "  Jehudi."  But  this 
view  is  opposed  (1)  by  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  father 
and  the  grandfather  are  true  proper  names,  and  these,  moreover, 
contain  the  name  Jah  (Jahveh),  —  hence  are  genuine  proper 
names  of  Israelites  ;  moreover,  (2)  even  in  olden  times  Jehudith 
occurs  as  a  woman's  name,  Gen.  xxvi.  34.  According  to  this, 
Jehudi  is  a  true  proper  name,  and  at  the  most,  Cushi  is  but  a 
surname  of  the  great-grandfather,  given  him  because  of  his 
descent  from  the  Cushites.  Further,  the  law,  Deut.  xxiii.  7, 
applies  only  to  the  posterity  of  the  Edomites  and  Egyptians, 
that  these  should  not  be  received  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  till  the  third  generation  ;  this  ordinance  was  based  on 
grounds  which  did  not  permit  of  its  application  to  other 
nations.  These  might  be  naturalized  even  in  the  first  genera- 
tion on  undergoing  circumcision,  with  the  exception  of  Ca- 
naanites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  who  were  not  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Israelitish  community  even  in  the  tenth  generation, 
Deut.  xxiii.  3. — Ver.  15.  When  Baruch  came,  the  princes,  in 
token  of  friendly  and  respectful  treatment,  bade  him  sit  down 
and  read  to  them  out  of  the  book  he  had  brought  with  him. 
Ver.  16.  But  when  they  heard  all  the  words  read,  "  they  were 
afraid  one  at  another ; "  i.e.  by  looks,  gestures,  and  words,  they 
gave  mutual  expression  of  their  fear,  partly  because  of  the 
contents  of  what  had  been  read.  Although  they  were  gene- 
rally acquainted  with  the  sense  and  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah's 
addresses,  yet  what  had  now  been  read  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  them  ;  for  Baruch  plainly  had  read,  both  to  the 
people  in  the  temple  and  to  the  princes,  not  the  whole  book, 
but  only  the  main  portions,  containing  the  sternest  denuncia- 
tions of  sin  and  the  strongest  threats  of  punishment.  The 
statement,  "  he  read  in  (out  of)  the  book  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah" (ver.  10),  does  not  mean  that  he  read  the  whole  book; 
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this  would  only  have  wearied  the  people  and  weakened  the 
impression  made.  But  they  were  partly  also  terrified,  perhaps, 
by  the  boldness  of  a  declaration  which  so  decidedly  opposed  the 
desires  and  hopes  of  the  king ;  for  the  thought  of  the  event 
mentioned   xxvi.  20  ff.   would    at    once   suggest   to  them   the 

DO 

danger  that  might  arise  to  the  lives  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch 
from  the  despotic  character  of  the  king.  They  said  therefore 
to  Baruch,  "  We  must  tell  the  king  all  these  things."  For  it 
was  clear  that  the  matter  could  not  long  remain  concealed  from 
the  king,  after  the  public  reading  in  the  temple.  Hence  they 
dared  not,  agreeably  to  their  official  relation  to  the  king,  hide 
from  him  what  had  taken  place. — Ver.  17.  Meanwhile,  in  order 
to  inform  themselves  more  exactly  regarding  what  had  hap- 
pened, they  ask  Baruch,  "  Tell  us,  how  hast  thou  written  all 
these  words  at  his  mouth?"  Thereupon  Baruch  replied,  "He 
used  to  call  aloud  these  words  to  me,"  i.e.  he  used  to  dictate 
them  to  me  by  word  of  mouth,  "  and  I  wrote  them  in  the  book 
with  ink."  The  imperfect  expresses  the  repeated  or  continued 
doing  of  anything  ;  hence  tfJK  here  means  to  dictate,  which 
requires  considerable  time.  In  the  following  circumstantial 
clause  is  found  the  participle  2T\b  *3W,  while  I  was  writing; 
and  so  I  myself  was  doing  nothing  else  all  the  time  than  writing 
down  what  was  dictated.  Some  commentators  have  found  a 
stumbling-block  in  PBD  in  the  question  of  the  princes  (ver.  17); 
the  LXX.  and  Ewald  omit  this  word,  inasmuch  as  Baruch 
does  not  explain  till  afterwards  that  he  had  written  down  the 
words  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah.  Others,  like  Venema,  take 
PBD  as  a  question  =VBDn.  Both  explanations  are  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary.  The  princes  knew  quite  well  that  the  substance 
of  the  book  was  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  i.e.  contained 
his  addresses ;  but  Baruch,  too,  might  have  composed  the  book 
from  the  oral  discourses  of  the  prophet  without  being  com- 
missioned by  him,  without  his  knowledge  also,  and  against  his 
will.  Accordingly,  to  attain  certainty  as  to  the  share  of  the 
prophet  in  this  matter,  they  ask  him,  and  Baruch  answers  that 
Jeremiah  had  dictated  it  to  him. — Ver.  19.  Thereupon  the 
princes  advised  Baruch  to  hide  himself  and  Jeremiah ;  for  they 
know  beforehand  that  Jehoiakim  would  put  to  death  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth. 
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Vers.  20-2G.  The  reading  of  the  book  before  the  ling. — Ver. 
20.  The  princes  betook  themselves  to  the  king  rmn,  into  the 
inner  fore-court  (leaving  the  book-roll  in  the  chamber  of  the 
secretary  of  state),  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  matter. 
TOJ  is  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  in  which  the  royal  dwelling- 
apartments  are  situated.  TpDH,  to  entrust  a  thing  or  person  to 
any  one  (xl.  7),  hence  to  deposit,  preserve,  Isa.  x.  28. — Ver.  21. 
Thereupon  the  king  makes  Jehudi  fetch  the  book,  and  causes 
it  to  be  read  before  himself  and  the  assembled  princes.  *JE>y 
OT,  to  stand  over,  since  the  one  who  is  standing  before  his 
master,  while  the  latter  is  sitting,  overtops  him  ;  cf.  Gen.  xviii. 
8.  The  king  was  sitting,  as  is  stated  in  ver.  22  by  way  of 
preparation  for  what  follows,  in  the  winter-house,  i.e.  in  that 
portion  of  the  palace  which  was  erected  for  a  winter  residence, 
in  the  ninth  month,  i.e.  during  the  winter,  and  the  pot  of  coals 
was  burning  before  him.  The  rooms  of  eastern  houses  have 
no  stoves,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  there  is  a  depression, 
in  which  is  placed  a  sort  of  basin  with  burning  coals,  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  apartment:  cf.  Keil's  Bibl.  Archdol.  ii. 
§  95,  S.  7.  For  the  expression  nxn-nNl,  "  and  as  for  the  fire-pot, 
it  was  burning  before  him,"  cf.  Ewald,  §  277,  d. — Ver.  23.  Now, 
"  when  Jehudi  had  read  three  or  four  columns,  he  [the  king] 
cut  it  [the  book-roll]  with  the  pen-knife  and  threw  [the  pieces] 
into  the  fire,  in  the  pot  of  coals,  till  the  whole  roll  was  consumed 
on  the  fire  in  the  pot  of  coals."  HinPT,  properly  a  doors,"  are 
not  leaves,  but  divisions  of  a  book.  The  opinion  of  Hitzig, 
that  leaves  are  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  Megillahj  there- 
fore, was  not  a  roll,  properly  speaking,  but  a  book  with  leaves, 
cannot  be  substantiated.  In  the  synagogues,  the  Jews  even 
at  the  present  day,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  use  real 
rolls,  which  are  rolled  up  on  a  stick.  On  these  the  Scripture 
text  is  written,  though  not  in  lines  which  occupy  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  roll ;  the  whole  space  is  divided  into  parts. 
lt  Scribebatur"  says  Buxtorf  in  Institutione  epistolari  Hcbr.  p. 
4,  il  volumen  lineis,  non  per  longitudinem  totius  chartoe  aut  per- 
gamenti  deductis,  sed  in  plures  areas  diuisis,  quomodo  sunt  latera 
paginarum  in  libris  complicatis.  Isto?  propterea  voce  metaplwricd 
vocantur  HinTl  januce  valvWj  quod  figuram  januce  referant." 
The  subject  of  *}T\\>\  is  not  Jehudi,  as  Hitzig  thinks,  but  the 
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king,  and  the  word  does  not  signify  "he  cut  it  out,"  but  "he 
cut  it  in  pieces"  (the  suffix  refers  to  «"|p^r}).  We  are  not,  with 
many  expositors,  to  view  the  corfduct  of  the  king  in  such  a  way 
as  to  think  that,  whenever  Jehudi  had  read  some  portions,  he 
cut  these  off  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  so  that  the  book  was, 
with  these  interruptions,  read  through  to  the  end,  and  at  the 
same  time  gradually  destroyed.  Such  conduct  Graf  justly 
characterizes  as  trifling  and  silly,  and  not  in  harmony  writh  the 
anger  of  a  king  having  a  violent  disposition.  But  we  cannot  see 
how  the  imperfect  mp  (in  Niigelsbach's  opinion)  proves  that 
Jehudi  read  the  whole,  when  the  text  states  that  only  three  or 
four  columns  were  read.  The  meaning,  peculiar  to  the  im- 
perfect, of  the  continuation  or  repetition  of  an  act,  is  fully 
made  out  by  supposing  that  the  king  cut  down  the  roll  bit  by 
bit,  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the  fire  one  after  the  other. 
Neither  does  the  expression  fwBJTva  Drny  imply  that  the  whole 
book  was  read  ;  for  E*pn  does  not  denote  the  completion  of  the 
reading,  but  the  completion  of  the  burning:  hence  the  words 
are  to  be  translated,  "  till  the  whole  roll  had  completely  got 
upon  the  fire,"  i.e.  was  completely  burnt ;  cf.  ~?K  Dfl,  Gen.  xlvii. 
18.  The  inf.  absol.  *EBfrTI  is  a  continuation  of  the  finite  verb, 
as  frequently  occurs,  e.<j.  in  xiv.  5,  xxxii.  44. — Ver.  24  f.  In 
order  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  the  king,  the  writer  remarks, 
u  Yet  the  king  and  his  servants  who  heard  all  these  words 
(which  Jehudi  had  read)  were  not  afraid,  nor  did  they  rend 
their  garments  (in  token  of  deep  sorrow) ;  and  even  when 
Elnathan,  Delaiah,  and  Gemariah  addressed  the  king,  request- 
ing him  not  to  burn  the  roll,  he  did  not  listen  to  them."  So 
hardened  was  the  king,  that  he  and  his  servants  neither  were 
terrified  by  the  threatenings  of  the  prophet,  nor  felt  deep  sorrow, 
as  Josiah  did  in  a  similar  case  (2  Kings  xxii.  11,  cf.  1  Kings 
xxi.  27),  nor  did  they  listen  to  the  earnest  representations  of 
the  princes.  ^JJJ  are  the  court-attendants  of  the  king  in 
contrast  with  the  princes,  who,  according  to  ver.  16,  had  been 
alarmed  by  what  they  heard  read,  and  wished,  by  entreaties,  to 
keep  the  king  from  the  commission  of  such  a  wicked  act  as  the 
destruction  of  the  book.  Ewald,  on  the  contrary,  has  identified 
VH2y  with  the  princes,  and  thereby  marred  the  whole  account, 
while  he  reproaches  the  princes  with  "  acting  as  the  wretched  I 
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instruments  of  what  they  knew  to  be  the  sentiments  prevailing 
at  court/' — Ver.  26.  Not  content  with  destroying  the  book, 
Jehoiakim  also  wished  to  get  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  out  of  the 
way;  for  he  ordered  the  king's  son  Jerahmeel  and  two  other 
men  to  go  for  Baruch  the  scribe  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet ; 
"  but  the  Lord  hid  them,"  i.e.  graciously  kept  them  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  spies.  tgwna  is  not  the  son  of  Jehoiakim, — if  so, 
we  would  find  simply  fo3"IW ;  but  a  royal  prince  is  meant,  cf. 
xxxviii.  6,  1  Kings  xxii.  26,  2  Kings  xi.  1,  2,  Zeph.  i.  8. 

Vers.  27-32.  The  punislnnent  which  is  to  come  on  Jehoiakim 
for  his  wicked  act. — Ver.  27  ff.  After  the  burning  of  the  roll 
by  the  king,  Jeremiah  received  from  the  Lord  the  command  to 
get  all  that  had  been  on  the  former  roll  written  on  another, 
and  to  announce  the  following  to  Jehoiakim  the  kincr :  Ver.  29. 
"Thus  saith  Jahveh:  Thou  hast  burned  this  roll,  whilst  thou 
sayest,  Why  hast  thou  written  thereon,  The  king  of  Babylon 
shall  surely  come  and  destroy  this  land,  and  root  out  man  and 
beast  from  it  ?  Ver.  30.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jahveh  regard- 
ing Jehoiakim  the  king  of  Judah  :  He  shall  not  have  one  who 
sits  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  his  corpse  shall  be  cast 
forth  to  the  heat  by  day  and  to  the  frost  by  night.  Ver.  31. 
And  I  shall  punish  him,  his  servants,  and  his  seed  for  their 
iniquity,  and  bring  on  them  and  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  Judah 
and  all  the  men  of  Judah  all  the  evil  which  I  have  spoken  to 
them ;  but  they  did  not  hear."  On  the  meaning  of  ver.  29Z> 
see  p.  94,  supra.  The  threatening  expressed  in  ver.  30  f.  is 
really  only  a  repetition  of  what  is  given  in  xxii.  18,  19,  and 
has  already  been  explained  there.  u  There  shall  not  be  to  him 
one  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  David,"  i.e.  he  is  not  to  have  a 
son  that  shall  occupy  the  throne  of  David  after  him.  This 
does  not  contradict  the  fact  that,  after  his  death,  his  son 
Jehoiachin  ascended  the  throne.  For  this  ascension  could  not 
be  called  a  sitting  on  the  throne,  a  reign,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
immediately  besieged  in  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
compelled  to  surrender  after  three  months,  then  go  into  exile  to 
Babylon.  On  ver.  31  cf.  xxxv.  17,  xix.  15.— Ver.  22.  There- 
upon Jeremiah  made  his  attendant  Baruch  write  all  the  words 
of  the  former  roll  on  a  new  one,  "  out  of  his  mouth,"  i.e.  at  his 
dictation ;  and  to  these  he  added  many  other  words  like  them. 
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nErD,  i.e.  of  like  import  with  those  on  the  previous  roll.  Hence 
we  perceive  that  on  the  first  roll  there  were  written  down  not 
all  the  several  addresses  fully,  but  only  the  most  important 
parts  of  his  oral  announcements. 


B.  EXPERIENCES  AND  UTTERANCES  OF  JEREMIAH  DURING 
THE  SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  JERUSALEM. —  CHAP. 
XXXVII.-XXXIX. 

Chap,  xxxvii.  Declaration  regarding  the  Issue  of  the  Siege ; 
Imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  and  Conversation  with  the  King. 

Vers.  1-10.  The  account  of  what  befell  Jeremiah  and  what 

he  did  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans, 

until  the  taking  of  the  city,  is  introduced,  vers.  1  and  2,  with 

the  general  remark  that  Zedekiah, — whom  Nebuchadnezzar  the 

king  of  Babylon  had  made  king  in  the  land  of  Judah  in  place 

of  Coniah  (on  which  name  see  on  xxii.  24), — when  he  became 

king,  did  not  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  through  Jeremiah, 

neither  himself,  nor  his  servants  (officers),  nor  the  people  of  the 

land  '(the  population  of  Judah).     Then  follows,  vers.  3-10,  a 

declaration  of  the  prophet  regarding  the  issue  of  the  siege,  which 

he  sent  to  the  kinxz  by  the  messengers  who  were  to  beseech  him 

for  his  intercession  with  the  Lord.     Vers.  3-5.  The  occasion  of 

this  declaration  was  the  following:  Zedekiah  sent  to  Jeremiah 

two  of  his  chief  officers,  Jehucal  the  son  of  Shelemiah  (see  on 

xxxviii.  1),  and  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  the  priest  (see 

xxi.  1  and  xxix.  25),  with   this  charge:  "Pray  now  for  us  to 

Jahveh  our  God."     This  message  was  sent  to  Jeremiah  while 

he  still  went  in  and  out  among  the   people,  and  had  not  yet 

been  put  in  prison  (Nv3,  ver.  4  and  Hi.  31,  an  unusual  form  for 

K73,  vers.  15  and  18,  for  which  the  Qeri  would  have  us  in  both 

instances  read  ^3) ;  the  army  of  Pharaoh  (Hophra,  xliv.  30), 

too,  had  marched  out  of  Egypt  to  oppose  the  Chaldeans ;  and 

the  latter,  when  they  heard  the  report  of  them  (BJ9?*,  the  news 

of  their  approach),  had  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem  fa®  rpy, 

see  on  xxi.  2),  viz.  in  order  to  repulse  the  Egyptians.     Both  of 

these  circumstances  are  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 

clear  view  of  the  state  of  things  :  (a)  Jeremiah's  freedom  to  go  in 
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and  out,  not  to  prepare  us  for  his  imprisonment  afterwards,  but 
to  explain  the  reason  why  the  king  sent  two  chief  officers  of 
the  realm  to  him,  whereas,  after  his  imprisonment,  he  caused 
him  to  be  brought  (cf.  ver.  17  with  xxxviii.  14);  and  (b)  the 
approach  of  the  Egyptians  joined  with  the  raising  of  the  sieo;e, 
because  this  event  seemed  to  afford  some  hope  that  the  city 
would  be  saved. — This  occurrence,  consequently,  falls  within 
a  later  period  than  that  mentioned  in  chap.  xxi. — Ver.  6.  Then 
came  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  this  effect :  Ver.  7.  u  Thus  saith 
Jahveh,  the  God  of  Israel:  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  the  kino-  of 
Judah  who  hath  sent  you  to  me  to  ask  at  me,  Behold,  the 
army  of  Pharaoh,  which  marched  out  to  your  help,  will  return 
to  Egypt,  their  own  land.  Ver.  8.  And  the  Chaldeans  shall 
return  and  fight  against  this  city,  and  take  it,  and  burn  it  with 
fire.  Ver.  9.  Thus  saith  Jahveh  :  Do  not  deceive  yourselves 
by  thinking,  The  Chaldeans  will  quite  withdraw  from  us;  for 
they  will  not  withdraw.  Ver.  10.  For,  even  though  ye  had 
beaten  the  whole  armv  of  the  Chaldeans  who  are  hVhting  with 
you,  and  there  remained  of  them  only  some  who  had  been 
pierced  through  and  through,  yet  they  would  rise  up,  every  man 
in  his  tent,  and  burn  this  city  with  fire."  In  order  to  cut  off 
every  hope,  the  prophet  announces  that  the  Egyptians  will 
bring  no  help,  but  withdraw  to  their  own  land  before  the 
Chaldeans  who  went  out  to  meet  them,  without  having  accom- 
plished their  object ;  but  then  the  Chaldeans  will  return,  con- 
tinue the  siege,  take  the  city  and  burn  it.  To  assure  them  of 
this,  he  adds :  "  Ye  must  not  deceive  yourselves  with  the  vain 
hope  that  the  Chaldeans  may  possibly  be  defeated  and  driven 
back  by  the  Egyptians.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  so 
certain  that,  even  supposing  you  were  actually  to  defeat  and 
repulse  the  Chaldeans,  and  only  some  few  grievously  wounded 
ones  remained  in  the  tents,  these  would  rise  up  and  burn  the 
city."  In  wl  "^vH  the  inf.  abs.  is  to  be  observed,  as  strengthen- 
ing the  idea  contained  in  the  verb  :  "  to  depart  wholly  or  com- 
pletely ; "  Tjin  is  here  to  u  depart,  withdraw."  D^JK  in  contrast 
with  />]n  are  separate  individuals.  "^"J*?*  pierced  through  by 
sword  or  lance,  i.e.  grievously,  mortally  wounded. 

Vers.  11-15.    The  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah. — During  the 
time  when  the  Chaldeans,  on  account  of  the  advancing  army 
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of   Pharaoh,  had  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem   and  raised  the 
siege,  "  Jeremiah  went  out  of  the  city  to  go  to  the  land  of 
Benjamin,   in  order  to  bring  thence   his   portion  among  the 
people."     iTrflj  in  accordance  with  later  usage,  for  Wj  as  in 
iii.  9  ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  345,  b.     B£Tp  ppnp  is  explained  in  various 
ways.     P?H?  for  PyHOr  can   scarcely  have  any  other  meaning 
than  to  share,  receive  a  share ;  and  in  connection  with  B$p, 
"  to  receive  a  portion  thence,"  not,  to  receive  an  inheritance 
(Syr.,  Chald.,  Vulg.),  for  QE'P  does  not  suit  this  meaning.     The 
LXX.  render  rov  dyopdaai  i/celdev,  which  Theodoret  explains 
by  7rplaa6cu  aprovs.     All  other  explanations  have  still  less  in 
their  favour.     We  must  connect  D^n  "nina  with  'W  Tcb?    since 
it  is  unsuitable  for  O'fD  P?ib. — Ver.  13.  When  he  was  entering 
the  gate  of  Benjamin,  where  Jeriah  the  son  of  Shelemiah  kept 
watch,  the  latter  seized  him,  saying,  "  Thou  dearest  to  go  over 
to  the  Chaldeans"  (  /*  «J,  see  on  xxi.  0).     The  gate  of  Benja- 
min (xxxviii.  7  ;   Zech.  xiv.  10)  was  the  north  gate  of  the  city, 
through  which  ran  the  road  to  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ;  hence 
it  was  also  called  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  2  Kings  xiv.  13,  Neh. 
viii.  16.     J"Hp2  /£?,  "  holder  of  the  oversight,"  he  who  kept  the 
watch,  or  commander  of  the  watch  at  the  gate.     "  The  accu- 
sation was  founded  on  the  well-known  views  and  opinions  of 
Jeremiah  (xxi.  9)  ;  but  it  was  mere  sophistry,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Chaldeans  were  no  longer  lying  before  the  city" 
(Hitzig). — Ver.  14.  Jeremiah  replied:   "  A  lie  [=  not  true; 
cf.  2  Kings  ix.  12]  ;  I  am  not  going  over  to  the  Chaldeans. 
But  he  gave  no  heed  to  him  ;  so  Jeriah  seized  Jeremiah,  and 
brought  him  to  the  princes.     Ver.  15.  And  the  princes  were 
angry  against  Jeremiah,  and  smote  him,  and  put  him  in  prison, 
in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe  ;  for  they  had  made  it  the 
prison," — probably  because  it  contained  apartments  suitable  for 
the  purpose.     From  ver.  16  we  perceive  that  they  were  sub- 
terranean prisons  and  vaults   into   which   the   prisoners   were 
thrust ;  and  from  ver.  28  and  xxxviii.  26,  it  is  clear  that  Jere- 
miah was  in  a  confinement  much  more  severe  and  dangerous  to 
his  life.     There  he  sat  many  days,  i.e.  a  pretty  long  time. 

Vers.  16-21.  Examination  of  the  prophet  by  the  king,  and 
alleviation  of  his  confinement. — Ver.  16  ff.  u  When  Jeremiah 
had  got  into  the  dungeon  and  into  the  vaults,  and  had  sat  there 
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many  days,  then  Zedekiah  the  king  sent  and  fetched  him,  and 
questioned  him  in  his  own  house  (palace)  secretly,"  etc.  Ver. 
16  is  by  most  interpreters  joined  with  the  foregoing,  but  the 
words  N2  *3  do  not  properly  permit  of  this.  For  if  we  take 
the  verse  as  a  further  confirmation  of  D*)£n  *B*jJ5,  "  the  princes 
vented  their  wrath  on  Jeremiah,  beat  him,"  etc.,  "  for  Jeremiah 
came  .  .  .,"  then  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  account 
would  be  very  long  and  lumbering.  NJ  »3  is  too  widely  sepa- 
rated from  *B¥£.  Hence  the  LXX.  have  kcu  rj\0ov, — some 
codices,  indeed,  ore  f)\6ov ;  and  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Graf 
would  change  *9  *3  into  *bj1.  But  the  passages,  1  Sam.  ii.  21, 
where  Igfi  *3  is  supposed  to  stand  for  *$&%  and  Isa.  xxxix.  1, 
where  PW?5  is  thou£jht  to  have  arisen  out  of  WW  '•a,  2  Kin^s 

O  -  t  •  7  ^ 

xx.  12,  are  not  very  strong  proofs,  since  there,  as  here,  no  error 
in  writing  is  marked.  The  Vulgate  has  itaque  ingressus ;  many 
therefore  would  change  *3  into  |3  ;  but  this  also  is  quite  arbi- 
trary. Accordingly,  with  Rosenmiiller,  we  connect  ver.  16  with 
the  following,  and  take  *3  as  a  temporal  particle ;  in  this,  the 
most  we  miss  is  )  copulative,  or  W.  In  the  preceding  sentence 
the  prison  of  the  prophet  is  somewhat  minutely  described,  in 
order  to  prepare  us  for  the  request  that  follows  in  ver.  20. 
Jeremiah  was  in  a  TiarW^  "  house  of  a  pit,"  cf.  Ex.  xii.  29, 
i.e.  a  subterranean  prison,  and  in  Hariri.  This  word  only 
occurs  here  :  but  in  the  kindred  dialects  it  means  vaults,  stalls, 
shops ;  hence  it  possibly  signifies  here  subterranean  prison- 
cells,  so  that  ni*3nn~7S  more  exactly  determines  what  "»i3iTTr>3 
is.  This  meaning  of  the  word  is,  at  any  rate,  more  certain 
than  that  given  by  Eb.  Scheid  in  Rosenmiiller,  who  renders 
nnn  by  flexa,  curvata ;  then,  supplying  ligna,  he  thinks  of  the 
stocks  to  which  the  prisoners  were  fastened. — The  king  ques- 
tioned him  "tf}-2>  "  *n  secret?"  namely,  through  fear  of  his 
ministers  and  court-officers,  who  were  prejudiced  against  the 
prophet,  perhaps  also  in  the  hope  of  receiving  in  a  private 
interview  a  message  from  God  of  more  favourable  import.  To 
the  question  of  the  king,  "  Is  there  any  word  from  Jahveh  ?  " 
Jeremiah  replies  in  the  affirmative ;  but  the  word  of  God  is 
this,  "  Thou  shalt  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon," just  as  Jeremiah  had  previously  announced  to  him  ;  cf. 
xxxii.  4,  xxxiv.  3. — Jeremiah  took  this  opportunity  of  complain- 
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ing  about  his  imprisonment,  saying,  ver.  18,  u  In  what  have  I 
sinned  against  thee,  or  against  thy  servants,  or  against  this 
people,  that  ye  have  put  me  in  prison  ?  Ver.  19.  And  where 
are  your  prophets,  who  prophesied  to  you,  The  king  of  Babylon 
shall  not  come  against  you,  nor  against  this  land?"  Jeremiah 
appeals  to  his  perfect  innocence  (ver.  18),  and  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  prediction  by  its  event.  The  interview  with  the 
king  took  place  when  the  Chaldeans,  after  driving  the  Egyptians 
out  of  the  country,  had  recommenced  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and,  as  is  evident  from  ver.  21,  were  pressing  the  city  very 
hard.  The  Kethib  VX  is  to  be  read  fafc,  formed  from  HJM  with 
the  suffix  S  ;  the  idea  of  the  suffix  lias  gradually  become  ob- 
scured, so  that  it  stands  here  before  a  noun  in  the  plural.  The 
Qeri  requires  RHt,  The  question,  Where  are  your  prophets? 
means,  Let  these  prophets  come  forward  and  vindicate  their 
lying  prophecies.  Not  what  these  men  had  prophesied,  but 
what  Jeremiah  had  declared  had  come  to  pass ;  his  imprison- 
ment, accordingly,  was  unjust. — Besides  thus  appealing  to  his 
innocence,  Jeremiah,  ver.  20,  entreats  the  king,  "  Let  my 
supplication  come  before  thee,  and  do  not  send  me  back  into 
the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe,  that  T  may  not  die  there." 
For  'n  Nr^n  see  on  xxxvi.  7.  The  king  granted  this  request. 
"  He  commanded,  and  they  put  Jeremiah  into  the  court  of  the 
watch  [of  the  royal  palace,  see  on  xxxii.  2],  and  gave  him  a 
loaf  of  bread  daily  out  of  the  bakers'  street,  till  all  the  bread 
in  the  city  was  consumed  ;"  cf.  lii.  6.  The  king  did  not  give 
him  his  liberty,  because  Jeremiah  held  to  his  views,  that  were 
so  distasteful  to  the  king  (see  on  xxxii.  3).  "  So  Jeremiah 
remained  in  the  court  of  the  guard." 

Chap,  xxxviii.  Jeremiah  in  the  Miry  Pit.     Last  Interview  with 

the  King, 

In  this  chapter  two  events  are  mentioned  which  took  place 
in  the  last  period  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  shortly  before  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans.  According  to  ver.  4,  the 
number  of  fighting  men  had  now  very  much  decreased  ;  and 
according  to  ver.  19,  the  number  of  deserters  to  the  Chaldeans 
had  become  large.  Moreover,  according  to  ver.  9,  famine  had 
already  begun  to  prevail  ;  this  hastened  the  fall  of  the  city. 
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Vers.  1-13.  Jeremiah  is  cast  into  a  miry  pit,  but  drawn  out 
again  by  Ebedmelech  the  Cushite.  Vers.  1-6.  Being  confined 
in  the  court  of  the  guard  attached  to  the  royal  palace,  Jeremiah 
had  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  soldiers  stationed  there 
and  the  people  of  Judah  who  came  thither  (cf.  ver.  1  with 
xxxii.  8,  12),  and  of  declaring,  in  opposition  to  them,  his  con- 
viction (which  he  had  indeed  expressed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  siege)  that  all  resistance  to  the  Chaldeans  would  be  fruit- 
less, and  only  bring  destruction  (cf.  xxi.  9  f.).  On  this  account, 
the  princes  who  were  of  a  hostile  disposition  towards  him  were 
so  embittered,  that  they  resolved  on  his  death,  and  obtain  from 
the  king  permission  to  cast  him  into  a  deep  pit  with  mire  at 
the  bottom.  In  ver.  1  four  of  these  princes  are  named,  two  of 
whom,  Jucal  the  son  of  Shelemiah,  and  Pashur  the  son  of  Mal- 
chiah,  are  known,  from  xxxvii.  3  and  xxi.  1,  as  confidants  of 
the  king ;  the  other-  two,  Shephatiah  the  son  of  Mattan,  and 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Pashur,  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 
Gedaliah  was  probably  a  son  of  the  Pashur  who  had  once  put 
Jeremiah  in  the  stocks  (xx.  1,  2).  The  words  of  the  prophet, 
vers.  2,  3,  are  substantially  the  same  as  he  had  already  uttered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  xxi.  9  (rvrp  as  in  xxi.  9).  Ver.  4. 
The  princes  said  to  the  king,  "  Let  this  man,  we  beseech  thee, 
be  put  to  death  [for  the  construction,  see  on  xxxv.  14]  ;  for 
therefore  [i.e.  because  no  one  puts  him  out  of  existence, — \3T7V 
as  in  xxix.  28]  he  weakens  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war  who 
remain  in  this  city,  and  the  hands  of  all  the  people,  by  speaking 
words  like  these  to  them  ;  for  this  man  does  not  seek  the  wel- 
fare of  this  people,  but  their  ill."  Nfpp  for  HS")^  to  cause  the 
hands  of  any  one  to  be  relaxed,  i.e.  to  make  him  dispirited  ; 
cf.  Ezra  iv.  4,  Isa.  xxxv.  3.  BH'l  with  ?,  as  Job  x.  6,  Deut.  xii. 
30,  1  Chron.  xxii.  19,  etc.,  elsewhere  with  the  accusatival  DK  ; 
cf.  xxix.  7  et  passim.  On  this  point  cf.  xxix.  7.  The  allega- 
tion which  the  princes  made  against  Jeremiah  was  possibly 
correct.  The  constancy  with  which  Jeremiah  declared  that 
resistance  was  useless,  since,  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
decree,  Jerusalem  was  to  be  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Chaldeans, 
could  not  but  make  the  soldiers  and  the  people  unwilling  any 
longer  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defending  the  city.  Neverthe- 
less the  complaint' was  unjust,  because  Jeremiah  was  not  ex- 
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pressing  his  own  personal  opinion,  but  was  declaring  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  that,  too,  not  from  any  want  of  patriotism  or 
through  personal  cowardice,  but  in  the  conviction,  derived  from 
the  divine  revelation,  that  it  was  only  by  voluntary  submission 
that  the  fate  of  the  besieged  could  be  mitigated ;  hence  he 
acted  from  a  deep  feeling  of  love  to  the  people,  and  in  order 
to  avert  complete  destruction  from  them.  The  courage  of  the 
people  which  he  sought  to  weaken  was  not  a  heroic  courage 
founded  on  genuine  trust  in  God,  but  carnal  obstinacy,  which 
could  not  but  lead  to  ruin. — Ver.  5.  The  king  said,  "  Behold, 
he  is  in  your  hand,  for  the  king  can  do  nothing  alongside  of 
you."  This  reply  indicates  not  merely  the  weakness  and  power- 
lessness  of  the  king  against  his  princes,  but  also  his  inward 
aversion  to  the  testimony  of  the  man  of  God.  u  That  he  would 
like  to  save  him,  just  as  he  afterwards  does  (ver.  10),"  is  not 
implied  in  what  he  says,  with  which  he  delivers  up  the  prophet 
to  the  spite  of  his  enemies.  Though  the  princes  had  at  once 
put  Jeremiah  to  death,  the  king  would  not  even  have  been  able 
to  reproach  them.  The  want  of  courage  vigorously  to  oppose 
the  demand  of  the  princes  did  not  spring  from  any  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  prophet,  but  partly  from  moral  weakness  of 
character,  partly  from  inward  repugnance  to  the  word  of  God 
proclaimed  by  Jeremiah.  On  the  construction  #W  p«  instead 
of  the  participle  from  /tojj  which  does  not  occur,  cf.  Ewald, 
§  321,  a.  B3HX  is  certainly  in  form  an  accusative  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  such,  since  iin  follows  as  the  accusative  :  it  is  therefore 

7  T      T 

either  to  be  pointed  D3DK  or  to  be  considered  as  standing  for 
it,  just  as  IfltK  often  occurs  for  "HAN,  "  with,"  i.e.  "  along  with 
you." — Ver.  G.  The  princes  (E^)  novv  cast  Jeremiah  into  the 
pit  of  the  king's  son  (^>b"|3,  see  on  xxxvi.  26)  Malchiah,  which 
was  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  letting  him  down  with  ropes  into 
the  pit,  in  which  there  was  no  water,  but  mud  ;  into  this  Jere- 
miah sank.  The  act  is  first  mentioned  in  a  general  way  in  the 
words,  "  they  cast  him  into  the  pit ;"  then  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  particularized  in  the  wTords,  u  and  they  let  him 
down,"  etc.  On  the  expression  VlJSJpD  "linn,  «  the  pit  of  Mal- 
chiah," cf.  Ewald,  §  290,  d :  the  article  stands  here  before  the 
nomen  regens,  because  the  nomen  rectum,  from  being  a  proper 
name,  cannot  take  it ;  and  yet  the  pit  must  be  pointed  out  as 
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one  well  known  and  definite.  That  it  was  very  deep,  and  that 
Jeremiah  must  have  perished  in  it  if  he  were  not  soon  taken 
out  again,  is  evident  from  the  very  fact  that  they  were  obliged 
to  use  ropes  in  letting  him  down,  and  still  more  so  from  the 
trouble  caused  in  pulling  him  out  (vers.  10-12).  That  the 
princes  did  not  at  once  put  the  prophet  to  death  with  the  sword 
not  owing  to  any  feeling  of  respect  for  the  king,  because  the 
latter  had  not  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  him,  but  because 
they  sought  to  put  the  prophet  to  a  painful  death,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  wished  to  silence  the  voice  of  conscience  with  the 
excuse  that  they  had  not  shed  his  blood. — Vers.  7-13.  The 
deliverance  of  Jeremiah.  Ebedmelech  the  Cushite,  a  eunuch, 
heard  of  what  had  happened  to  Jeremiah.  D*"tp  £»N  signifies  a 
eunuch  :  the  t^N  shows  that  Dnp  is  here  to  be  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning,  not  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  an  officer  of 
the  court.  Since  the  king  had  many  wives  (ver.  22  f.),  the 
presence  of  a  eunuch  at  the  court,  as  overseer  of  the  harem, 
cannot  seem  strange.  The  law  of  Moses,  indeed,  prohibited 
castration  (Deut.  xxiii.  2)  ;  but  the  man  was  a  foreigner,  and 
had  been  taken  by  the  king  into  his  service  as  one  castrated.  "TO 
fin  is  a  proper  name  (otherwise  it  must  have  been  written  ^3?); 
the  name  is  a  genuine  Hebrew  one,  and  probably  may  have 
been  assumed  when  the  man  entered  the  service  of  Zedekiah. — 
On  hearing  of  what  had  occurred,  the  Ethiopian  went  to  the 
king,  who  was  sitting  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  city,  which  was  probably  the  point  most  threatened 
by  the  besiegers,  and  said  to  him,  Ver.  9,  a  My  lord,  O  king, 
these  men  have  acted  wickedly  in  all  that  they  have  done  to 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  whom  they  have  cast  into  the  pit ;  and 
he  is  dying  of  hunger  on  the  spot,  for  there  is  no  more  bread 
in  the  city."  TO  "^TIN  «nn,  lit. :  "  they  have  done  wickedly 
what  they  have  done."  nojl  cannot  be  translated,  "  and  he  died 
on  the  spot,"  for  Ebedmelech  wishes  to  save  him  before  he  dies 
of  hunger.  But  neither  does  it  stand  for  Hb;i?  "  so  that  he 
must  die."  The  imperfect  with  Vav  consecutive  expresses  the 
consequence  of  a  preceding  act,  and  usually  stands  in  the  nar- 
rative as  a  historic  tense  ;  but  it  may  also  declare  what  neces- 
sarily follows  or  will  follow  from  what  precedes ;  cf.  Ewald, 
§  342,  a.     Thus  nop  stands  here  in  the  sense,  "  and  so  he  is 
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dying,"  i.e.  u  he  must  die  of  hunger."  vnnn,  «  0n  his  spot," 
i.e.  on  the  place  where  he  is  ;  cf.  2  Sam.  ii.  23.  The  reason, 
"  for  there  is  no  longer  any  bread  (ZiJ?7}  with  the  article,  the 
necessary  bread)  in  the  city,"  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  exact 
sense  of  the  words,  but  merely  expresses  the  greatest  deficiency 
in  provisions.  As  lon^  as  Jeremiah  was  in  the  court  of  the 
prison,  he  received,  like  the  officers  of  the  court,  at  the  king's 
order,  his  ration  of  bread  every  day  (xxxvii.  21).  But  after 
he  had  been  cast  into  the  pit,  that  royal  ordinance  no  longer 
applied  to  him,  so  that  he  was  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  others,  from  whom,  in  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  bread,  he 
had  not  much  to  hope  for. — Ver.  10.  Then  the  king  com- 
manded the  Ethiopian,  "  Take  hence  thirty  men  in  thine  hand, 
and  bring  up  Jeremiah  out  of  the  pit  before  he  dies."  1*1*3, 
"  in  thine  hand/1  i.e.  under  your  direction  ;  cf.  Num.  xxxi.  49. 
The  number  thirty  has  been  found  too  great ;  and  Ewald, 
Ilitzig,  and  Graf  would  read  HtfvP,  because  the  syntax  requires 
the  singular  ^"N  after  tTBW,  and  because  at  that  time,  when 
the  fighting  men  had  already  decreased  in  number  (ver.  4), 
thirty  men  could  not  be  sent  away  from  a  post  in  danger  with- 
out difficulty.  These  two  arguments  are  quite  invalid.  The 
syntax  does  not  demand  Bfy" ;  for  with  the  tens  (20-90)  the 
noun  frequently  follows  in  the  plural  as  well  as  in  the  singular, 
if  the  number  precede  ;  cf.  2  Sam.  iii.  20,  2  Kings  ii.  16,  etc.; 
see  also  Gesenius'  Grammar,  §  120,  2.  The  other  argument  is 
based  on  arbitrary  hypotheses  ;  for  the  passage  neither  speaks  of 
fighting  men,  nor  states  that  they  would  be  taken  from  a  post 
in  danger.  Ebedmelech  was  to  take  thirty  men,  not  because 
they  would  all  be  required  for  drawing  out  the  prophet,  but  for 
making  surer  work  in  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  prophet, 
against  all  possible  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  princes  or  of  the 
populace  to  prevent  them. — Ver.  11.  Ebedmelech  took  the  men 
at  his  hand,  went  into  the  kind's  house  under  the  treasurv,  and 
took  thence  rags  of  torn  and  of  worn-out  garments,  and  let 
them  down  on  ropes  to  Jeremiah  into  the  pit,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Put,  I  pray  thee,  the  rags  of  the  torn  and  cast-off  clothes 
under  thine  arm-pits  under  the  ropes."  Jeremiah  did  so,  and 
then  they  drew  him  out  of  the  pit  by  the  ropes.  ""^'^n  nrw  is 
a  room  under  the  treasury.     ^pa,  in  ver.  12  D*W/3,  from  n?::. 
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to  be  worn  away  (of  clothes),  are  ra^s.  HUHD  (from  3HD,  to  drao-. 
drag  about,  tear  to  pieces)  are  torn  pieces  of  clothing,  crpp 
worn-out  garments,  from  ns>o,  in  Niphal,  Isa.  li.  6,  to  vanish, 
dissolve  away.  The  article  at  ntoHDn  is  expunged  from  the 
i  for  sake  of  uniformity,  because  it  is  not  found  with  B'nta  ; 
but  it  may  as  well  be  allowed  to  stand  as  be  removed.  mPW 
D*T,  properly  the  roots  of  the  hands,  are  not  the  knuckles  of 
the  hand,  but  the  shoulders  of  the  arms.  Oyjni?  nnnp?  under 
the  ropes ;  i.e.  the  rags  were  to  serve  as  pads  to  the  ropes  which 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  arm-pits,  to  prevent  the  ropes  from 
cutting  the  flesh.  When  Jeremiah  had  been  drawn  out  in  this 
way  from  the  deep  pit  of  mire,  he  remained  in  the  court  of  the 
prison. 

Vers.  14—28.  Conversation  between  the  Jang  and  the  prophet. — 
Ver.  11.  King  Zedekiah  was  desirous  of  once  more  hearing: 
a  message  of  God  from  the  prophet,  and  for  this  object  had 
him  brought  into  the  third  entrance  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Nothing  further  is  known  about  the  situation  and  the  nature  of 
this  entrance ;  possibly  it  led  from  the  palace  to  the  temple,  and 
seems  to  have  been  an  enclosed  space,  for  the  king  could  carry 
on  a  private  conversation  there  with  the  prophet.  The  king 
said  to  him,  "  I  ask  you  about  a  matter,  do  not  conceal  anything 
from  me."  He  meant  a  message  from  God  regarding  the  final 
issue  of  the  siege,  cf.  xxxvii.  7.  Jeremiah,  knowing  the  aver- 
sion of  the  king  to  the  truth,  replies,  ver.  15:  "If  I  tell  thee 
[sc.  the  word  of  the  Lord],  wilt  thou  not  assuredly  kill  me? 
And  if  I  were  to  give  thee  advice,  thou  wouldst  not  listen  to 
me."  Ver.  16.  Then  the  king  sware  to  him  secretly,  "As 
Jahveh  liveth,  who  hath  made  us  this  soul,  I  shall  certainly  not 
kill  thee,  nor  deliver  thee  into  the  hand  of  these  men  who  seek 
thy  life."  "tKW  ns,  as  in  xxvii.  8,  properly  means,  "  with  regard 
to  Him  who  has  created  us."  The  Qeri  expunges  HK.  "These 
men"  are  the  princes  mentioned  in  ver.  1. — Ver.  17  f.  After 
this  solemn  asseveration  of  the  king,  Jeremiah  said  to  him, 
"  Thus  saith  Jahveh,  the  God  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  If 
thou  wilt  assuredly  go  out  to  the  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
[i.e.  wilt  surrender  thyself  to  them,  cf.  2  Kings  xviii.  31,  xxiv. 
12],  then  thy  soul  shall  live,  and  this  city  shall  not  be  burned 
with  fire,  and  thou  and  thy  house  shall  live.     But  if  thou  dost 
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not  go  out  to  the  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  then  this  city 
will  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  they  shall 
burn  it  with  fire,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  their  hand." 
The  word  of  God  is  the  same  that  Jeremiah   had  already  re- 
peatedly announced  to  the  king,  cf.  xxxiv.  2-5,  xxxii.  4,  xxi. 
4-10.     The  princes  (chiefs,  generals)  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
are  named,  because  they  commanded  the  besieging  army  (xxxix. 
o,  13)  ;  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  had  his  headquarters  at  Biblah, 
xxxix.  5. — Ver.  10  ff.  Against  the  advice  that  he  should  save 
his  life  by  surrendering  to  the  Chaldeans,  Zedekiah  suggests  the 
consideration,  "  I  am   afraid    of   the  Jews,  who  have   deserted 
pS  733  as  in  xxxvii.  13]  to  the  Chaldeans,  lest  they  give   me 
into  their  hands  and  maltreat  in-  ."      -  ^Vn;?,  illudere  alicui,  to 
abuse  any  one  by  mockery  or  ill-treatment  ;  ef.  Num.  xxii.  21), 
1  Chron.  x.  4,  etc.    Jeremiah  replies,  ver.  20  f.,  "They  will 
not  give  thee  up.     Yet,  pray,  listen   to  the  voice  of  Jahveh,  in 
that  which   I   say  to   thee,  that   it   may  be  well  with    thee,  and 
that  thy  soul   may  live.     Ver.  21.   But  if  thou  dost  refuse  to 
go  eut  [i.e.  to  surrender  thyself   to  the  Chaldeans],  this   is   the 
word  which   the  Lord  hath  shown   me  [has  revealed  to   me]  : 
Y   r.  22.   Behold,  all  the  women  that  are  left  in  the  house  of  the 
king  of  Judah  shall  be  brought  out  to  the  princes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  those  [women]  shall  say,  Thy  friends  have  misled 
tliee  and   have  overcome  thee ;  thy  feet   are  sunk  in  the  mud, 
they  have  turned  away  back.     Ver.  23.   And  all  thy  wives  and 
thy  children  shall  they  bring   out  to  the  Chaldeans,  and   thou 
shalt  not  escape  out  of  their  hand;   for  thou  shalt  be  seized  by 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  thou  shalt  burn  this  city 
with  fire." — After  Jeremiah  had  once  more  assured  the  king 
that  he  would  save  his  life  by  voluntary  surrender,  he  announces 
to  him  that,  on  the  other  alternative,  instead  of  his  becoming 
the  sport  of  the  deserters,  the  women  of  his  harem  would  be 
insulted.      The   women   who   remain   in    the   king's   house,  as 
distinguished  from  "thy  wives"  (ver.  23),  are  the  women  of 
the  royal  harem,  the  wives  of  former  kings,  who  remain  in  the 
harem  as  the  concubines  of  the  rei^nin^  kin£.     These  are  to 
be  brought  out  to  the  generals  of  the  Chaldean  king,  and  to 
sing  a  satire  on  him,  to  this  effect :  "  Thy  friends  have  misled 
thee,  and  overpowered  thee,"  etc.     The  first  sentence  of  this 
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song  ia  from  Obad.  ver.  7,  where  *flRH0n  .stands  instead  of  WPDn. 
The  friends  (wf  '$#**,  cf.  xx.  10)  are  his  great  men  and  his 
false  prophets.  Through  their  counsels,  these  have  led  him 
astray,  and  brought  him  into  a  bog,  in  which  his  feet  stick  fast, 
and  then  they  have  gone  back;  i.e.  instead  of  helping  him  out, 
they  have  deserted  him.  leaving  him  sticking  in  the  boo-.  The 
expression  is  figurative,  and  the  meaning  of  the  figure  is  plain 
("f:i  is  plural).  )''z,  air.  Xey.,  is  equivalent  to  HJEl,  a  bog,  Job  viii, 
11.  Moreover,  the  wives  and  children  of  Zedekiah  are  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  D'xyio,  the  participle,  is  used  instead 
o{  the  finite  tense  to  express  the  notion  of  indefinite  personality  : 
"they  bring  them  out."  T3  LMEnn,  properly,  "to  be  seized  in 
the  hand,''  is  a  pregnant  construction  for,  "  to  fall  into  the 
hand  and  be  held  fast  by  it."  "Thou  shalt  burn  this  city," 
i.e.  bring  the  blame  of  burning  it  upon  thyself.  Ewald,  Ilitzig, 
and  Graf,  following  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Chald.,  would  change 
*t\m  into  *Hfen,  but  needlessly.— Vers.  24-27.  From  the  king's 
weakness  of  character,  and  his  dependence  on  his  evil  counsellors, 
neither  could  this  interview  have  any  result.  Partly  from  want 
of  firmness,  but  chiefly  from  fear  of  the  reproaches  of  his 
princes,  he  did  not  venture  to  surrender  himself  and  the  city  to 
the  Chaldeans.  Hence  he  did  not  wish  that  his  interview  with 
the  prophet  should  be  known,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  sparing 
himself  reproaches  from  the  princes,  partly  also,  perhaps,  not 
to  expose  the  prophet  to  further  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
great  men.  Accordingly,  he  dismissed  Jeremiah  with  this  instruc- 
tion :  "  Let  no  man  know  of  these  words,  lest  thou  die."  But 
if  the  princes  should  learn  that  the  king  had  been  speaking  with 
him,  and  asked  him,  u  Tell  us,  now,  what  thou  hast  said  to  the 
king,  do  not  hide  it  from  us,  and  we  will  not  kill  thee ;  and 
what  did  the  king  say  to  thee?  "  then  he  was  to  say  to  them, 
11 1  presented  my  supplication  before  the  king,  that  he  would 
not  send  me  back  to  the  house  of  Jonathan,  to  die  there."  As 
to  the  house  of  Jonathan,  see  on  xxxvii.  15.  On  ^nn  T'SD 
cf.  xxxvi.  7,  xxxvii.  20.— Vers.  27,  28.  What  the  king  had 
supposed  actually  occurred,  and  Jeremiah  gave  the  princes,  who 
asked  about  the  conversation,  the  reply  that  the  king  had  pre- 
pared for  him.  W30  l^nn.,  they  went  away  in  silence  from  him, 
and  left  him  in  peace ;  cf.  1  Sam.  vii,  8.     "OW  )»$  *6  "3,  for 
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the  matter,  the  real  subject  of  the  conversation  did  not  become 
known.  So  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court  of  the  prison  till 
the  day  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. — The  last  sentence  of 
ver.  28  belongs  to  the  following  chapter,  and  forms  the  intro- 
ductory sentence  of  the  passage  whose  conclusion  follows  in 
xxxix.  3. 

Chap,  xxxix.   Capture  of  Jerusalem  ;  Fate  of  Zedekiah  and 
Jeremiah.      Consolatory  Message  to  Ebedmelech. 

In  vers.  1-14  the  events  which  took  place  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  are  summarily  related,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  the  announcements  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  have  been 
fulfilled.1 

\  rs.  1-3.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken   (in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah,  in 

1  The  greater  portion  of  the  section  vers.  1-14  is  set  down  by  Movers, 
Hitag,  Ewald,  and  G  the  interpolation  of  a  later  gloeser,  compiled 

either  oat  of  chap,  lil  4-16,  or  from  2  Kings  xxv.  Vers.  .'5,  n,  12,  and  14 
are  supposed  by  Efitzig  to  be  all  thai  auine,  on  the  ground  that  these 

are  the  only  portions  containing  independent  statements,  not  derived  from 
any  other  source.  They  treat  simply  of  the  person  of  tho  prophet,  and 
state  how,  at  the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzaradan^  the  captain 
of  the  body-guard,  brought  Jeremiah  out  of  the  court  of  the  prison  and 
delivered  him  over  to  the  rare  of  Cedaliah.  If  we  gather  together  the 
verses  that  are  left  as  genuine,  we  find,  of  course,  that  the  subject  treated 
of  in  them  is  what  occurred  when  Jeremiah  was  liberated  from  his  con- 
finement in  the  court  of  the  prison.  But  neither  is  the  difference  between 
ver.  14  and  chap.  xl.  1  ff.  thereby  settled,  nor  the  difficulty  removed,  that 
Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  the  body-guard,  was  not  present  with  the 
army  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  ;  according  to  lii.  12,  it  was  not  till  a 
month  after  that  event  that  he  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  from  Riblah  by  the 
king,  who  was  staying  there.  Vers.  11  and  12,  too,  retain  the  appearance 
of  being  interpolations.  Ewald  and  Graf,  accordingly,  consider  these  two 
verses  also  as  later  insertions.  But  even  this  view  does  not  settle  the 
differences  and  difficulties  that  have  been  raised,  but  only  increases  them ; 
for  it  would  represent  Jeremiah  as  being  set  at  liberty,  not  by  Nebuzaradan, 
as  is  related  xl.  1  ff.,  but  by  the  Chaldean  generals  named  in  ver.  3. — 
When,  however,  we  inquire  into  the  grounds  taken  as  the  foundation  of 
this  hypothesis,  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  have  omitted  vers.  4,  10,  and  13 
can  prove  nothing,  since  vers.  1  and  2  are  found  in  the  LXX.,  although 
these  also  are  supposed  to  be  spurious.  The  only  argument  adduced  for 
the  attempted  excision,  viz.  that  vers.  1,  2,  4-10  break  the  connection, 
proves  absolutely  nothing  in  itself,  but  merely  receives  importance  on  the 
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the  tenth  month,  Nebuchadrezzar  and  all  his  army  had  come 
against  Jerusalem  ami  besieged  it;  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Zedekiahj  in  the  fourth  month,  on  the  ninth  of  the  month,  was 
the  city  broken  into),  then  came  all  the  princes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  and  sat  down  at  the  middle  gate, — Nereal-sharezer 
Samgar-nebo,  Sarsechim,  chief  chamberlain,  Nergal-sharezer, 
chief  magician,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  princes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon."  These  three  verses,  to  which  the  last  clause  of 
chap,  xxxviii.  28  belongs,  form  one  period,  broken  up  by  a 
pretty  long  piece  inserted  in  it,  on  the  beginning  and  duration 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  so  that,  after  the  introductory  clause 
T^-  nI?]  (  =  ?3  as  m  xxxvii.  11),  chap,  xxxviii.  28,  the  conclu- 
sion does  not  come  till  the  word  *K3J,  ver.  3.  In  the  parenthesis, 
the  length  of  the  siege,  as  stated,  substantially  agrees  with 
lii.  4- 7a  and  2  Kings  xxv.  l-4a,  only  that  in  these  passages 

supposition  that  the  present  section  could  only  treat  of  the  liberation  of 
Jeremiah,  and  must  contain  nothing  that  is  mentioned  elsewhere  regarding 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  supposition  is  quite  unwarranted. 
That  vers.  1  and  2  are  inserted  parenthetically  cannot  afford  any  ground  of 
suspicion  as  regards  their  genuineness  ;  and  that,  in  vers.  4-10,  mention  is 
brietly  made  of  Zedekiah's  being  seized  and  condemned,  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  people,  except  the  very  meanest, 
— this  also  cannot  throw  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  these  verses ;  for 
these  statements  obviously  aim  at  showing  how  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
Jeremiah  had  proclaimed  repeatedly,  and  once  more  a  short  time  before 
the  storming  of  the  city,  had  been  fulfilled.  Finally,  it  follows  from  this 
that  these  statements  agree  with  those  given  in  chap.  lii.  and  in  2  Kings 
xxv.  regarding  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  have  been  derived  from  the  latter  as  their  source.  The 
language  in  the  disputed  verses  is  peculiarly  that  of  Jeremiah.  The  ex- 
pression miiT  nivfc)  is  found  in  Jer.  xxvii.  20 ;  while  in  lii.  10,  instead 

t       :  t 

of  it,  we  find  ITfliT1  *"lfe>"?3j  and  in  2  Kings  xxv.  the  whole  sentence  is 

t        :       ••  T  T 

wanting.  So,  also,  D*E3tyiD  "131,  ver.  5  and  lii.  9,  is  an  expression  peculiar 
to  Jeremiah  (see  on  i.  16)  ;  in  2  Kings  xxv.  6  it  is  changed  to  ttSBfo  12H 

t  :  v  •  * 

Thus  we  must  set  down  as  groundless  and  erroneous  the  allegation  made 
by  Hitzig  and  Graf,  that  these  verses  of  our  chapter  have  been  derived  from 
2  Kings  xxv. ;  for  the  form  of  the  name  Nebuchadnezzar  (with  n)  in  ver.  5 
instead  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  which  agrees  with  2  Kings  xxv.,  and  which  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  this  question,  can  prove  nothing,  just  because 
not  only  in  ver.  11  but  also  in  ver.  1  (which  also  is  said  to  be  taken  from 
2  Kings  xxv.)  we  find  Nebuchadrezzar. 
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the  time  when   the  siege  began   is  further  determined   by  the 
mention  of  the  day  of  the  month,  BHTO  "tifrjtej  which  words  are 
omitted  here.     The  siege,  then,  lasted  eighteen  months,  all  but 
one  day.      After  the   besiegers   had   penetrated  into   the  city 
through   the  breaches   made  in   the  wall,  the   princes,  i.e.  the 
chief  generals,  took  up  their  position  at  u  the  gate  of  the  midst." 
OB*,  "  they  sat  down,"  i.e.  took  up  a  position,  fixed  their  quarters. 
"  The  gate  of  the  midst,"  which  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage, 
is  supposed,  and  perhaps  rightly,  to   have   been  a  gate   in   the 
wall  which  divided  the  city  of  Zion  from  the  lower  city  ;  from 
this  point,  the  two  portions  of  the  city,  the  upper  and  the  lower 
city,  could    most   easily  be  commanded. — With   regard    to   the 
names  of  the  Babylonian  princes,  it  is  remarkable  (1)  that  the 
name  Nergal-sharezer  occurs  twice,  the  first  time  without  any 
irmation,  tin1  second  time  with  the  official  title  of  chief  magi- 
cian :  (2)  that  the  name  Samgar-nebo  has  the  name  of  God  (Nebo 
or  Nebu)  in  the  second  half,  whereas  in  all  other  compounds  of 
this  kind  that  are  known   to  us,  Nebu  forms  the  first  portion  of 
the  name,  as  in  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzaradan,  Nebushasban 
(ver.  13),  Naboned,  Nabonassar,  Nabopolassar,  etc. ;   (3)  from 
this  name,  too,  is  omitted  the  title  of  office,  while  we  find  one 
with  the  following  name.     Moreover  (4)  in  ver.  13,  where  the 
Babylonian  grandees  are  again  spoken  of,  instead  of   the  four 
names,  only  three  are  given,  but  every  one  of  them  with  a  title 
of   office;    and  only  the   third   of   these,   Nergal-sharezer,   the 
chief  magician,  is  identical  with  the  one  who  is  named  last  in 
ver.  3  ;  while  Nebushasban  is  mentioned  instead  of  the  Sarsechim 
of  ver.  3  as  D^d"!"],  chief  of  the  eunuchs  (high  chamberlain)  ; 
and  in  place  of  Nergal-sharezer,  Samgar-nebo,  we  find  Nebuzar- 
adan as  the  commander  of  the  body-guards  (E^nzitp  2"\).      On 
these   four  grounds,  Hitzig   infers  that  ver.  3,  in   the   passage 
before  us,  has  been  corrupted,  and  that  it  contained  originally 
only  the  names  of  three  persons,  with  their  official  titles.     More- 
over, he  supposes  that  12ED  is   formed    from   the  Persian  *l>- 

and  the  derivation-syllable  >£=,  Pers.  ,,,  and  means  "  he  who 

has  or  holds  the  cup,"  the  cup-bearer ;  thus  corresponding  to 
np^  31,  Rab-shakeh,  "chief  cup-bearer,"  2  Kings  xviii.  17, 
Isa.  xxxvi.  2.     He  also  considers  B^p")'^  a  Hebraizing  form  of 
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DTO  2^  j  TOO  or  7tib}  '■  to  cut,"  by  transposition  from  ran,  Arab. 
^a^9  from  which  comes  L^>-i  "a  eunuch,"  =  *3D,  plur.  Mp; 

hence  Mp^  =  Dn9  n1>  of  which  the  former  has  been  a  marginal 
gloss,  afterwards  received  into  the  text.  This  complicated 
combination,  however,  by  which  Hitzig  certainly  makes  out 
two  official  titles,  though  he  retains  no  more  than  the  divine 
name  Nebu  as  that  of  Rabsaris,  is  founded  upon  two  very 
hazardous  conjectures.  Nor  do  these  conjectures  gain  much 
support  from  the  renewal  of  the  attempt,  made  about  fifty  years 
since  by  the  late  P.  von  Bohlen,  to  explain  from  the  Neo-Persian 
the  names  of  persons  and  titles  occurring  in  the  Assyrian  and 
Old-Babylonian  languages,  an  attempt  which  has  long  since  been 
looked  upon  as  scientifically  unwarranted.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  that  the  two  persons  first  named  are  not  further  specified 
by  the  addition  of  an  official  title,  yet  the  supposition  that  the 
persons  named  in  ver.  3  are  identical  with  those  mentioned  in 
ver.  13  is  erroneous,  since  it  stands  in  contradiction  with  lii.  12, 
which  even  Hitzig  recognises  as  historically  reliable.  Accord- 
ing to  lii.  12,  Nebuzaradan,  who  is  the  first  mentioned  in  ver 
13,  was  not  present  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  did  not 
reach  the  city  till  four  weeks  afterwards;  he  was  ordered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  superintend  arrangements  for  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  also  to  make  arrangements  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  captives  to  Babylon,  and  for  the  administration  of 
the  country  now  bein^  laid  wraste.  But  in  ver.  3  are  named 
the  generals  who,  when  the  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  took 
up  their  position  within  it. — Nor  do  the  other  difficulties, 
mentioned  above,  compel  us  to  make  such  harsh  conjectures. 
If  Nergal-sharezer  be  the  name  of  a  person,  compounded  of 
two  words,  the  divine  name,  Nergal  (2  Kings  xvii.  30),  and 
Sharezer,  probably  dominator  tuebitur  (see  Delitzsch  on  Isa. 
xxxvii.  38),  then  Samgar-Nebu-Sarsechim  may  possibly  be  a 
proper  name  compounded  of  three  words.  So  long  as  we  are 
unable  wTith  certainty  to  explain  the  words  "I3pp  and  D^D"i^  out 
of  the  Assyrian,  we  can  form  no  decisive  judgment  regarding 
them.  But  not  even  does  the  hypothesis  of  Hitzig  account  for 
the  occurrence  twice  over  of  the  name  Nergal-sharezer.  The 
Nergal-sharezer  mentioned  in  the  first  passage  was,  no  doubt, 
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the  commander-in-chief  of  the  besieging  army ;  but  it  could 
hardly  be  maintained,  with  anything  like  convincing  power, 
that  this  officer  could  not  bear  the  same  name  as  that  of  the 
chief  magician.  And  if  it  be  conceded  that  there  are  really 
errors  in  the  strange  words  *33"H|DD  and  D*3p")bj  we  are  as  yet 
without  the  necessary  means  of  correcting  them,  and  obtaining 
the  proper  text. 

In  vers.  4-7  are  narrated  the  flight  of  Zedekiah,  his  capture, 
and  his  condemnation,  like  what  we  find  in  lii.  7-11  and  2 
Kings  xxv.  4-7.  "When  Zedekiah  the  kimr  of  Judah  and  all 
the  men  of  war  saw  them  (the  Chaldean  generals  who  had  taken 
up  their  position  at  the  mid-gate),  they  fled  by  night  out  of  the 
city,  by  the  way  of  the  king's  garden,  by  a  gate  between  the 
walls,  and  he  went  out  by  the  way  to  the  Arab  ah.  Ver.  5. 
But  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  pursued  after  them,  and  over- 

k  Zedekiah  in  the  steppes  of  Jericho,  and  captured  him,  and 
brought  him  to  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  <>f  Babylon,  to  Riblah, 
in  the  land  of  Ilamath  ;  and  he  pronounced  judgment  on  him." 
Hitziff  and  Graf  c<  that  t he  connection  of  these  events, 

made  by  EX"}  "iw\\'_,  is  awkward,  and  say  that  the  king  would 
not  have  waited  till  the  Chaldean  generals  took  up  their  position 
at  the  mid-gate,  nor  could  he  see  these  in  the  night-time;  that, 
moreover,  he  would  hardly  have  waited  till  the  city  was  taken 
before  he  fled.  These  objections  are  utterly  worthless.  If  the 
city  of  Zion,  in  which  the  royal  palace  stood,  was  separated 
from  the  lower  city  by  a  wall,  then  the  king  might  still  be 
quite  at  ease,  with  his  men  of  war,  in  the  upper  city  or  city  of 
Zion,  so  long  as  the  enemy,  who  were  pushing  into  the  lower 
city  from  the  north,  remained  at  the  separating  wall,  near  the 
middle  gate  in  it ;  and  only  when  he  saw  that  the  city  of  Zion, 
too,  could  no  longer  be  held,  did  he  need  to  betake  himself  to  flight 
with  the  men  of  war  around  him.  In  actual  fact,  then,  he 
might  have  been  able  to  see  the  Chaldean  generals  with  his  own 
eyes,  although  we  need  not  press  Eso  so  much  as  to  extract  this 
meaning  from  it.  Even  at  this  juncture,  flight  was  still  possible 
through  the  south  gate,  at  the  king's  garden,  between  the  two 
walls.  Thenius,  on  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  takes  DTibh  to  mean  a 
double  wall,  which  at  the  southern  end  of  Ophel  closed  up  the 
ravine  between  Ophel  and  Zion.     But  a  double  wall  must  also 
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have  had  two  gates,  and  Thenias,  indeed,  has  exhibited  them  in 
his   plan  of  .Jerusalem;   but  the   text  .speaks  of   but  one  gate 
(-iyL").      «  The  two  walls"  are  rather  the  walls  which  ran  along 
the  eastern  border  of  Zion  and  the  western  border  of   Ophel. 
The  gate   between   these  was  situated  in   the  wall  which  ran 
across  the  Tyropoean   valley,  and  united  the  wall  of  Zion  and 
that  of  Ophel;  it  was  called  the  horse-gate  (Neh.  iii.  28),  and 
occupied    the    position    of    the    modern    "  dung-gate"    (Bab-el 
Moghdribeh)  ;  see  on  Neh.  iii.  21,  2$.     It  was  not  the  "gate  of 
the  fountain;'  as  Thenius  (Bucher  der  Kon.  S.  456),  Xagelsbach, 
and  others  imagine,  founding  on  the  supposed  existence  of  the 
double  wall  at  the  south  end  of  Ophel.     Outside  this  gate,  where 
the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  joined  with  the  valley  of  the  Kidron, 
lav  the  king's  garden,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pool  of  Siloam;  see  on 
Neh.  iii.  15.     The  words  'W  im  introduce  further  details  as  to 
the  king's  flight.     In  spite  of  the  preceding  plurals  iWW  *lTO?\ 
the  sing.  K£  is  quite  suitable  here,  since  the  narrator  wishes  to 
give  further  details  with  regard  to  the  flight  of  the  king  alone, 
without  bringing  into  consideration  the  warriors  who  fled  alono- 
with  him.     Nor  does  the  following  Dmns  militate  against  this 
view ;  for  the  Chaldean  warriors  pursued  the  king  and  his  fol- 
lowers, not  to  capture  these  followers,  but  the  king.     Escaped 
from  the  city,  the  king  took  the  direction  of  the  n2iyy  the  plain 
of  the  Jordan,  in  order  to  escape  over  Jordan  to  Gilead.    But  the 
pursuing  enemy  overtook  him  in  the  steppes  of  Jericho  (see  on 
Josh.  iv.  13,  pp.  50,  51  of  Clark's  Translation),  and  thus  before 
he  had  crossed  the  Jordan ;  they  led  him,  bound,  to  Eiblah, 
before  the  king  of  Babylon.     «  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath" 
is  still  called  Riblek,  a  wretched  village  about  20  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Hums  (Emesa)  on  the  river  el  Ahsy  (Orontes),  in  a  large 
fertile  plain  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Bekda,  on  the  great 
caravan-track  which  passes  from  Palestine  through  Damascus, 
Emesa,   and   Hamath    to   Thapsacus  and  Carchemish  on  the 
Euphrates;  see  Robinson's  Bill.  Res.  iii.  545,  and  on  2  Kings 
xxiii.   33   (vol.    ii.    p.    160  of   Clark's   Translation).— On    "131 
D^ttS'f  ?,  to  speak  judgment,  pronounce  sentence  of  punishment, 
see  on  i.  16.      Nebuchadnezzar  caused  the  sons  of  Zedekiah 
and  all  the  princes  of  Judah  (Dnh,  nobles,  lords,  as  in  xxvii.  30) 
to  be  slain  before  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  king;  then  he  put  out 
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his  eyes  and  bound  him  with  brazen  fetters,  to  carry  him  away 
to  Babylon  (K^  for  KW?),  where,  according  to  lii.  11,  he  re- 
mained in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Vers.  8-10  contain  a  brief  notice  regarding  the  fate  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants,  joined  on  to  the  passage  pre- 
ceding, in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  short  account  of  the 
treatment  which  Jeremiah  experienced  at  the  same  time.  From 
the  more  detailed  notice  regarding  the  fate  of  the  city,  given  in 

lii.  12  ff.,  -2  Kin::-  \.w.  ie  that  the  destruction  of  the 

city  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  people  took  place  one  month 
after  their   fall,   and   that    the   king  of   Babylon   had   appointed 
bnzaradan,  the  commander  of  his  body-guards,  to  go  to  .leru- 
m  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  those  matters.     In  these 
verses  of  ours,  a]  Ian  is  mentioned  as  the  one  who 

carried  out  the  judgment  that  had  been  pronounced  ( \vr.  10  U.)  ; 

but  th<  >f  his  beii  f i   m  Etiblah  and  the  date  of  the 

cation  of  his  commission  are  here  omitted,  so  that  it  appears 

M  if  it  had  all  OC<  Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 

and  BS  if  N    '  P    nadan    had  been  always  on   the  spot.      For   the 

writer  of  this  chapter  did  not  need  to  give «  historically  ea 
account  of  the  separate  events;  it  was  merely  necessary  briefly 

to  mention  the  chief  points,  in  order  to  place  in  proper  light 
the  treatment  exp  I  by  the  prophet.     The  Chaldeans 

burned  the  king's  home  (the  palace;  and  DVn"iT3.  This  latter 
exi  n,  taken  in  tion  with  u  the  king's  house,"  signifies 

the  rest  of  the  city  apart  from  the  king's  palace;  hence  ^2  is 
used    in   a  collective  The   temple    i-    not    mentioned,  as 

being   of   no  [Uence    for   the    immediate   purpose  of   this 

short  notice. — Ver.  9.  "And  the  rest  of  the  people  that  had 
remain  d  in  the  city,  and  the  deserters  who  had  deserted  to  him, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ]  c<  pie  that  remained,  Nebuzaradan,  the 
chief  of  the  body-guards,  led  captive  to  Babylon.  Ver.  10.  But 
of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  who  had  nothing,  Nebuzaradan 
left  some  in  the  country,  and  he  gave  them  vineyards  and 
arable  fields  at  the  same  time."  ty  after  OW  refers,  ad  sensum, 
to  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  his  name,  certainly,  is  not  given  in  the 
immediate  context,  but  it  is  readily  suggested  by  it.  In  lii.  15 
we  find  fcia  sfop-^J  instead  of  TOf;  yet  we  might  also  refer  this 
last-named  word  to  the  following  subject,  Nebuzaradan,  as  the 
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representative  of  the  king.     D^natp'ai,  properly,  chief  of  the 
slayers,  Le.  of  th<  itioners,  is  the  chief  of  the  king*s  body- 

urd,  who  occupied  the  first  place  among  the  royal  attendants; 
on  Gen.  wwii.  36.  1>\  the  addition  of  the  words  Di'3 
n'  ,  on  that  day,  i.e.  then,  the  more  general  account  regarding 
Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  is  concluded,  for  the  purpose  of 
attaching  to  it  the  notice  regarding  the  fate  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  vers.  1 1   1  1. 

Vers.  11-14.  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  orders  regarding  Jere- 
miah,  through  Nebuzaradan,  the  chief  of  the  body-guards: 
u  Take  him,  and  set  thine  eyes  upon  him,  and  do  him  no  harm  ; 
hut,  just  as  he  telleth  thee,  so  do  with  him."  In  obedience  to 
this  command,  (< Nebuzaradan,  the  chief  of  the  body-guards, 
sent, — and  Nebushasban  the  head  chamberlain,  and  Nergal- 
sharezer  the  chief  magician,  and  all  (the  other)  chief  men  of  the 
king  of  Babylon, — they  sent  and  took  Jeremiah  out  of  the 
court  of  the  prison,  and  delivered  him  over  to  Gedaliah  the  son 

Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphaiu,  to  take  him  out  to  the  house. 
Thus  he   dwelt  among  the   people." — On   the  names  of   the 
Chaldean  grandees,  see  on  ver.  3.     Instead  of  the  chief  cham- 
berlain (Dnp-ari)  Sarsechim,  there  is  here  named,  as  occupying 
this  office,  Nebushasban,  who,  it  seems,  along  with  Nebuzaradan, 
was  not  sent  from  Riblah  till  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
when  Sarsechim  was  relieved.     "We  cannot  come  to  any  certain 
conclusion  regarding  the  relation  in  which  the  two  persons  or 
names  stand  to  one  another,  since  Nebushasban  is  only  mentioned 
in   ver.   13,   just  as   Sarsechim  is  mentioned   only  in  ver.  3. 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  the  man  who  had  already  on  a 
former  occasion  given  protection  to  Jeremiah  (xxvi.  24),  was, 
according  to  xl.  5,  placed  by  the  king  of  Babylon  over  the  cities 
of  Judah,  i.e.  was  nominated  the  Chaldean  governor  over  Judah 
and  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  the  land.     To  him,  as  such, 
Jeremiah   is  here  (ver.  14)  delivered,  that  he  may  take  him 
into  the  house.     T\\2  is  neither  the  temple  (Hitzig)   nor  the 
palace,  the  kings  house  (Graf),  but  the  house  in  which  Gedaliah 
resided  as  the  governor ;  and  we  find  here  IVan,  not  foV?3,  since 
the  house  was  neither  the  property  nor  the  permanent  dwelling- 
place  of  Gedaliah. — According  to  this  account,  Jeremiah  seems 
to  have  remained  in  the  court  of  the  prison  till  Nebuchadnezzar 
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came,  to  have  been  liberated  by  Nebuzaradan  only  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  and  to  have  been  sent  to  Gedaliah  the 
governor.  Bat  this  is  contradicted  by  the  account  in  xl.  1  ff., 
according  to  which,  Nebuzaradan  liberated  the  prophet  in 
Hamah,  where  he  had  been  kept,  confined  by  manacles,  among 
the  captives  of  Judah  that  were  to  be  carried  to  Babylon  : 
Nebuzaradan  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  his  liberty.  This 
contradiction  has  arisen  simply  from  the  intense  brevity  with 
which,  in  this  verse,  the  fate  of  Jeremiah  at  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  recorded ;  it  is  easy  to  settle  the 
difference  in  this  way  : — When  the  city  was  taken,  those  inhabi- 
tants, especially  males,  who  had  not  carried  arms,  were  seized 
by  the  Chaldeans  and  carried  out  of  the  city  to  Ramah,  where 
they  were  held  prisoners  till  the  decision  of  the  king  regarding 
their  fate  should  be  made  known.  Jeremiah  shared  this  lot 
with  his  fellow-countrymen.  When,  after  this,  Nebuzaradan 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  execute  the  king's  commands  regarding 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  at  the  special  order  of  his  monarch, 
he  sent  for  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  taking  him  out  from  among 
the  crowd  of  prisoners  who  had  been  already  carried  away  to 
Bamah,  loosed  him  from  his  fetters,  and  gave  him  permission 
to  choose  his  place  of  residence.  This  liberation  of  Jeremiah 
from  his  confinement  might,  in  a  summary  account,  be  called 
a  sending  for  him  out  of  the  court  of  the  prison,  even  though 
the  prophet,  at  the  exact  moment  of  his  liberation,  was  no 
longer  in  the  court  of  the  prison  of  the  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
but  had  been  already  carried  away  to  Ramah  as  a  captive. 

Vers.  15-18.  Jeremiah's  message  of  comfort  to  Ebedmelech. — 
Ver.  15.  "  Now  to  Jeremiah  there  had  come  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
while  he  remained  shut  up  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  as  follows  : 
Ver.  16.  Go  and  speak  to  Ebedmelech  the  Cushite,  saying,  Thus 
saith  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Behold,  I  will  bring 
my  words  against  this  city  for  evil  and  not  for  good,  and  they 
shall  take  place  before  thee  on  that  day.  Ver.  17.  But  I  will 
deliver  thee  on  that  day,  saith  Jahveh ;  neither  shalt  thou  be 
given  into  the  hand  of  the  men  of  whom  thou  art  afraid. 
Ver.  18.  For  I  will  surely  save  thee,  neither  shalt  thou  fall  by 
the  sword,  and  thine  own  life  shall  be  thy  spoil,  because  thou 
hast  trusted  me,  saith  Jahveh." — This  word  of  God  for  Ebed- 
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melech  came  to  the  prophet,  no  doubt,  very  soon  after  his 
deliverance  from  the  miry  pit  by  this  pious  Ethiopian ;  but  it 
is  not  given  till  now,  and  this  by  way  of  supplement,  lest  its 
introduction  previously  should  break  the  chain  of  events  which 

occurred  at  the  time  of  that  deliverance,  chap,  xxxviii.  14- 
xxxix.  13.  Hence  rvn,  Ver.  15,  is  to  be  translated  as  a  plu- 
perfect. <w  Go  and  say,"  etc.,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
Jeremiah,  from  being  in  confinement,  could  not  leave  the  court 
of  the  prison.  For  Ebedmelech  could  come  into  the  prison, 
and  then  Jeremiah  could  go  to  him  and  declare  the  word  of 
God.  u  Behold,  I  will  bring  my  words  against  this  city,"  i.e. 
I  shall  cause  the  evil  with  which  I  have  threatened  Jerusalem 
and  its  inhabitants  to  come,  or,  to  be  accomplished  (*30  with  N 
dropped,  as  in  xix.  15,  and  "?«  for  by),  ^izb  vrn,  «  and  these 
words  are  to  take  place  before  thy  face,"  i.e.  thou  shalt  with 
thine  own  eyes  behold  their  fulfilment,  mnr\  Di'ii,  i.e.  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence.  But  thou  shalt  be  saved,  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  be  killed,  but  carry  away  thy 
body  out  of  it  all  as  booty  ;  cf.  xxi.  9,  xxxviii.  2.  "  Because 
thou  hast  trusted  me  ;"  i.e.  through  the  aid  afforded  to  my 
prophet  thou  hast  continued  thy  faith  in  me. 

c.   jeremiah's  predictions  and  experiences  after  the 

DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. — CHAP.  XL.-XLV. 

Chap.  xl.  and  xli.  Liberation  of  Jeremiah.    Murder  of  Gedaliah 
by  Ishmael,  and  its  results. 

Chap.  xl.  1-6.  The  liberation  of  Jeremiah  by  Nebuzaradan, 
the  chief  of  the  body-guards. — The  superscription,  "  The  word 
which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  after  that  Nebuzaradan, 
the  captain  of  the  body-guard,  had  let  him  go  from  Ramah," 
does  not  seem  to  be  appropriate ;  for  in  what  follows  there  is 
no  word  of  God  declared  by  Jeremiah,  but  first,  2-6,  we  are  told 
that  Jeremiah  was  liberated  and  given  in  charge  to  Gedaliah ; 
then  is  told,  xl.  7-xli.  18,  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah 
the  governor  by  Ishmael,  together  with  its  consequences  ;  and 
not  till  xlii.  7  ff.  is  there  communicated  a  word  of  God,  which 
Jeremiah  uttered   regarding  the  Jews  who  wished  to  flee  to 
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Egypt,  and  had  besought  him  for  some  revelation  from  God 
(xlii.  1-6).  The  heading  of  our  verse  cannot  refer  to  this 
prophecy,  not  merely  for  the  reason  that  it  is  too  far  removed, 
but  still  more  because  it  has  a  historical  notice  introducing  it, 
xlii.  1-6.  Our  superscription  rather  refers  to  i.  1-3 ;  and  "9*1 
here,  as  well  as  there,  mean?,  not  a  single  prophecy,  but  a 
number  of  prophecies.  Just  as  njrv  "Qi  in  i.  2  forms  the 
heading  for  all  the  prophecies  uttered  by  Jeremiah  from  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  people  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zede- 
kiah,  so  the  words  'W  1BW  "O^n  of  this  verse  form  the  super- 
scription for  the  prophecies  which  Jeremiah  uttered  after  the 
desfruction  of  Jerusalem,  i.e.  to  the  section  formed  by  chap, 
xl.-xlv.,  although  chap.  xliv.  xlv.  have  headings  of  their  own  ; 
these,  however,  are  subordinate  to  the  heading  of  this  chapter, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  titles  in  vii.  1,  xi.  1,  xiv.  1,  etc.  fall 
under  the  general  title  given  in  i.  2.  3. — Regarding  Nebuzar- 
adan  and  the  discharge  of  Jeremiah  at  Kainah  (i.e.  er  Ram, 
see  on  xxxi.  15),  cf.  the  explanations  given  on  xxxix.  13  (p.  12  I 
of  this  volume).  In  what  follows,  from  innps  onwards,  further 
details  are  given  regarding  Jeremiah's  liberation.  "  When  he 
(Nebuzaradan)  sent  for  him,  he  (Jeremiah),  bound  with  fetters, 
was  among  all  the  captives  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  who  were 
being  carried  away  to  Babylon."  Those  who  were  to  be  carried 
away  had  been  gathered  together  to  Ramah,  which  lies  about 
five  miles  north  from  Jerusalem  ;  thence  they  were  to  set  out 
for  Babylon.  D*|9?«  (=  D^T,  Job  xxxvi.  8,  Isa.  xlv.  14),  "  fetters," 
— here,  according  to  ver.  4,  "  manacles,"  by  which,  perhaps,  two 
or  more  prisoners  were  fastened  to  one  another. — Vers.  2-4. 
When  Jeremiah  had  been  brought,  the  commander  of  the 
guards  said  to  him,  u  The  Lord  thy  God  hath  declared  this 
evil  against  this  place,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  it  on 
(brought  it  to  pass),  and  hath  done  as  He  spake  ;  for  ye  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  have  not  hearkened  to  His  voice  : 
thus  hath  this  thing  happened  to  you."  The  mode  of  expression 
is  that  of  Jeremiah  ;  but  Nebuzaradan  may  have  expressed  the 
thought,  that  now  there  had  been  fulfilled  what  Jeremiah  had 
predicted  in  the  name  of  God,  because  the  people,  by  their  re- 
bellion, had  broken  the  oath  they  had  sworn  before  their  God 
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(cf.  Ezck.  xvii.  13  IT.),  and  had  thereby  sinned  against  Him. 
The  article  before  "Ol,  required  by  the  Qeii,  is  unnecessary  ; 
cf,  Ewald,  §  293,  a;  Gesenius,  §  112,  2,  a. — Ver.  4.  Nebuzar- 
adan  then  declared  him  free  :  "  And  now,  behold,  I  free  thee 
this  day  from  the  shackles  on  thine  hands.  If  it  please  thee 
to  come  with  me  to  Babylon,  then  come,  and  I  will  set  mine 
eve  upon  thee  (t.e.  take  thee  under  my  protection,  cf.  xxxix. 
12).  But  if  it  please  thee  not  to  come  with  me  to  Babylon, 
then  let  it  be  so.  See,  the  whole  country  is  before  thee  (cf. 
Gen.  xiii.  9,  xx.  5,  etc.) ;  whithersoever  it  pleases  thee,  and  seems 
right  to  thee  to  go,  go."  Ver.  5.  And  because  Jeremiah  had 
not  yet  returned,  he  said,  "  Go  back  to  Gedaliah,  .  .  .  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  hath  set  over  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
remain  with  him  among  the  people  ;  or  go  wherever  it  seemeth 
right  to  thee  to  go."  And  the  commander  of  the  guard  gave 
him  what  provisions  he  required  and  a  present,  and  sent  him 
away ;  thereafter  Jeremiah  went  to  Gedaliah  to  Mizpah,  and 
remained  there  among  the  people  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
the  land  (ver.  6).  The  words  3HP)  *6  *3Yyi  were  certainly  mis- 
understood by  the  old  translators,  who  made  various  conjectures 
as  to  their  meaning ;  even  yet,  Dahler,  Movers,  Graf,  and 
Xiigelsbach  are  of  opinion  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  understand" 
this  sentence,  and  that  the  text  is  plainly  corrupt.  Luther 
renders  :  u  for  no  one  will  any  longer  return  thither."  Hitzig 
considers  this  translation  substantially  correct,  and  only  requir- 
ing to  be  a  little  more  exactly  rendered  :  u  but  there,  no  one 
returns  home  again."  Apart,  however,  from  the  consideration 
that  on  this  view  ^"J'y,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  sentence, 
does  not  get  full  justice  paid  to  it,  the  thought  does  not  accord 
with  what  precedes,  and  the  reference  of  the  suffix  to  the 
indefinite  u  person"  or  "one"  is  extremely  forced.  According 
to  what  goes  before,  in  which  Nebuzaradan  gives  the  prophet 
full  liberty  of  choosing  whether  he  would  go  with  him  to  Baby- 
lon or  remain  in  the  country,  in  whatever  part  he  likes,  and 
from  the  following  advice  which  he  gives  him,  "  Go,  or  return, 
to  Gedaliah,"  the  words  M^J  fc6  &p9  on  account  of  the  third 
person  (3N^)j  cannot  certainly  be  an  address  of  the  chief 
captain  to  Jeremiah,  and  as  little  can  they  contain  a  remark 
about  going  to  Babylon.     The  words  are  evidently,  both  as  to 
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their  form  and  their  contents,  a  circumstantial  clause,  contain- 
in  cr  a  statement  regarding  the  relation  of  Jeremiah  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  chief  captain  (and  this  is  the  view  taken  long  ago 
by  Kimchi),  i.e.  a  parenthetical  remark  of  the  narrator,  accord- 
in  ct  to  which  Nebuzaradan  demands  that  he  shall  remain  with 
Gedaliah,  in  the  sense,  "  and  yet  he  was  not  going  back," 
or,  still  better,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  WJ,  "  because  he 
was  still  unwilling  to  go  back,"  namely,  to  this  or  that  place 
indefinitely  ;  then  Nebuzaradan  further  said,  "  Return,  then, 
to  Gedaliah."  If  we  supply  "»***!  before  'U1  03*^  with  which 
Nebuzaradan  brings  the  matter  to  a  close,  the  meaning  is  quite 
clear.  It  is  evident  from  ver.  4  that  Nebuzaradan  stopped  a 
little  in  order  to  let  Jeremiah  decide ;  but  since  the  prophet  did 
not  return,  i.e.  neither  decided  in  the  one  way  nor  the  other, 
he  adds  'Ul  n^ri,  and  thereby  puts  an  end  to  the  indecision. 
nrnx  means  a  portion  of  food,  or  victuals;  cf.  Hi.  34  and  Prov. 
xv.  17.  Mizpah,  where  Gedaliah  had  taken  up  his  position,  is 
the  Mizpah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  Samuel  judged 
the  people  and  chose  Saul  to  be  king  (1  Sam.  vii.  15  ff.,  x.  17)  ; 
doubtless  the  modern  Neby  Stumcil,  live  miles  north-west  from 
Jerusalem,  a  short  distance  south-west  from  Ramah  ;  see  on 
Josh,  xviii.  26. 

Vers.  7-12.  Return  of  those  who  had  bten  dispersed:  they 
gather  round  Gedaliah. — Whilst  the  country  and  its  capital 
were  being  conquered,  many  of  the  men  of  war  had  dispersed 
here  and  there  through  the  land,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  regions 
difficult  of  access,  where  they  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
Chaldeans  ;  others  had  even  escaped  into  the  territory  of  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites.  When  these  heard  that 
now,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  carrying  away 
of  the  captives,  the  king  of  Babylon  had  appointed  Gedaliah 
as  governor  over  the  few  people  who  had  been  left  behind  in. 
the  country,  they  returned  from  their  several  places  of  refuge, 
and  came  to  Mizpah  to  Gedaliah,  who  promised  them  protec- 
tion and  safety,  on  condition  that  they  would  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  peaceably  cultivate  the 
soil.  Dv'n  ^b'?  "  leaders  of  the  forces,  captains."  rrtfe>3,  "  in 
the  country,"  as  opposed  to  the  city ;  nTfe>,  "  fields,"  as  in 
xvii.  3.     E«TtrjK;  «  their  men,"  the  troops  under  the  captains. 
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ins  Tjjfifl  *3,  u  that  lie  had  committed  to  his  oversight  and 
rare."  "  Men,1'  viz.  old,  weak,  infirm  men  ;  "  women  and 
children,"  whose  husbands  and  fathers  had  perished  ;  "  and 
some  of  the  poor  of  the  country,  of  those  who  had  not  been 
carried  captive  to  Babylon"  (P  partitive),  i.e.  the  poor  and 
mean  people  whom  the  Chaldeans  had  left  behind  in  the 
country  (xxxix.  10). — Ver.  8  ff.  These  captains  came  to  Mizpah, 
namely  ()  explicative),  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  (accord- 
ing to  xli.  1,  the  grandson  of  Elishama,  and  of  royal  blood), 
Johanan  and  Jonathan  the  sons  of  Kareah  (cf.  ver.  13  and  xli. 
11,  16,  xlii.  1  ff. ;  the  name  Jonathan  is  omitted  in  2  Kin^s 
xxv.  23  ;  see  on  this  passage),  Seraiah  the  son  of  Tanhumeth, 
and  the  sons  of  Ephai  the  Netophathite  (from  Netophah  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  1  Chron.  ii.  54,  Ezra  ii.  22),  Jezaniah 
(«W  ;  but  in  2  Kings  xxv.  23  WJT|p)  the  Maachathite,  from 
Maachah,  a  district  in  Syria  near  llermon,  Deut.  iii.  14,  Josh. 
xii.  5.  These  men,  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  Chaldeans, 
were  concerned  for  their  safety  when  they  returned  into  the 
country.  Gedaliah  sware  to  them,  i.e.  promised  them  on  oath, 
11  Be  not  afraid  to  serve  the  Chaldeans ;  remain  in  the  country 
and  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you. 
And  as  for  me,  behold,  I  shall  remain  at  Mizpah  to  stand  before 
the  Chaldeans  who  will  come  to  us,"  i.e.  as  lieutenant  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  to  represent  you  before  the  Chaldean  officers 
and  armies,  to  maintain  your  rights  and  interests,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  settle  down  where  you  choose,  without  anxiety, 
and  cultivate  the  land.  "  And  as  for  yourselves,  gather  ye 
wine  and  fruit  (Y\P,  see  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  1)  and  oil,  and  put  them 
in  your  vessels."  *)?«  is  used  of  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits 
of  the  ground.  It  was  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  (2  Kings 
xxv.  8),  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  that  grapes, 
figs,  and  olives  became  ripe ;  and  these  had  grown  so  plenti- 
fully in  comparison  with  the  small  number  of  those  who  had 
returned,  that  they  could  gather  sufficient  for  their  wants. 
"And  dwell  in  your  cities,  cities  which  ye  seize,"  i.e.  which 
you  shall  take  possession  of.  Ver.  11  ff.  Those  Jews  also  who 
had  fled,  during  the  war,  into  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  etc.,  returned  to  Judah  when  they 
learned  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  left  a  remnant,  and 
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placed  Gedaliah  over  them ;  they  came  to  Mizpah  to  Gedaliah, 
who  appointed  them  places  to  dwell  in,  and  they  gathered  much 
wine  and  fruit,  i.e.  made  a  rich  vintage  and  fruit  harvest. 
IV1KP  jflj,  "  to  give  a  remainder,"  as  it  were  to  leave  a  re- 
mainder (v  "Wrtn,  xliv.  7,  or  rP  D-ib>,  Gen.  xlv.  7). 

Vers.  13-16.  Gedaliah  is  forewarned  of  IshmaeFs  intention  to 
murder  him. — After  the  return  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Moab,  etc.,  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  captains  who  were  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  country,  came  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  to  say  to  him  :  u  Dost 
thou  know  indeed  that  Baalis  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  hath 
sent  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  to  take  thy  life  ? "  The 
words  u  that  were  in  the  country"  are  neither  a  gloss,  nor  a 
thoughtless  repetition  by  some  scribe  from  ver.  7  (as  Hitzig 
and  Graf  suppose),  but  they  are  repeated  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  plainly  between  the  captains  with  their  men 
from  the  Jews  who  had  returned  out  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
Ivlom.  V?)  nizn,  «  to  strike  the  soul,  life"  =  to  kill  ;  cf.  Gen. 
xxzvii.  21,  Deut.  xix.  (>.  What  induced  the  king  of  Ammon 
to  think  of  assassination, — whether  it  was  personal  hostility 
towards  Gedaliah,  or  the  hope  of  destroying  the  only  remaining 
support  of  the  Jews,  and  thereby  perhaps  putting  himself  in 
possession  of  the  country, — cannot  be  determined.  That  he 
employed  Ishmael  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  man  had  a  personal  envy 
of  Gedaliah  ;  for  Ishmael,  being  sprung  from  the  royal  family 
(xl.  1),  probably  could  not  endure  being  subordinate  to  Geda- 
liah.— The  plot  had  become  known,  and  Gedaliah  was  secretly 
informed  of  it  by  Johanan  ;  but  the  former  did  not  believe  the 
rumour.  Johanan  then  secretly  offered  to  slay  Ishmael,  taking 
care  that  no  one  should  know  who  did  it,  and  urged  compliance 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Why  should  he  slay  thee,  and  all  the 
Jews  who  have  gathered  themselves  round  thee  be  scattered, 
and  the  remnant  of  Judah  perish?"  Johanan  thus  called  his 
attention  to  the  evil  consequences  which  would  result  to  the 
remnant  left  in  the  land  were  he  killed ;  but  Gedaliah  replied, 
u  Do  not  this  thing,  for  thou  speakest  a  lie  against  Ishmael." 
The  Qeri  needlessly  changes  vyn~?K  into  nj?JW?"7K ;  cf.  xxxix. 
12. 
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Chap.  xli.  vers,  1-10.  Murder  of  Gedaliah  and  his  follower*, 
well  us  other  Jews,  by  Tshmael. — Vers.  1-3.  The  warning  of 
Johanan  had  been  only  too  well  founded.  In  the  seventh 
month, — only  two  months,  therefore,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ami  the  appointment  of  Gedaliah  as  governor, — 
[shmael  came  with  ten  men  to  Mi/pah,  and  was  hospitably 
received  by  Gedaliah  and  invited  to  his  table.  Ishmael  is  here 
more  exactly  described  as  to  his  family  descent,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  a  stronger  light  upon  theexceeding  cruelty  of  the  mur- 
ders afterwards  ascribed  to  him.  lie  was  the  son  of  Nethaniah, 
the  son  of  Klishama, — perhaps  the  secretary  of  state  mentioned 
xxxvi.  12,  or  more  likely  the  son  of  David  who  bore  this  name, 
1}  Sam.  v.  (),  1  Chron.  iii.  8,  xiv.  7;  so  that  Ishmael  would 
belong  to  a  lateral  branch  of  the  house  of  David,  be  of  royal 
extraction,  and  one  of  the  royal  lords.  T'ftn  W1  cannot  be 
joined  with  Ishmael  as  the  subject,  because  in  what  follows 
there  is  no  further  mention  made  of  the  royal  lords,  but  only 
of  Ishmael  and  his  ten  men ;  it  belongs  to  what  precedes,  SHtt? 
nSvtsn,  so  that  we  must  repeat  \o  before  *3\  The  objections  of 
Niigelsbach  to  this  view  will  not  stand  examination.  It  is  not 
self-evident  that  Ishmael,  because  he  was  of  royal  blood,  was 
therefore  also  one  of  the  royal  nobles ;  for  the  D^SH  certainly 
did  not  form  a  hereditary  caste,  but  were  perhaps  a  class  of 
nobles  in  the  service  of  the  king,  to  which  class  the  princes  did 
not  belong  simply  in  virtue  of  their  being  princes.  But  tlie 
improbability  that  Ishmael  should  have  been  able  with  ten  men 
to  overpower  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  followers  of  Gedaliah, 
together  with  the  Chaldean  warriors,  and  (according  to  ver.  7) 
out  of  eighty  men  to  kill  some,  making  prisoners  of  the  rest,  is 
not  so  great  as  to  compel  us  to  take  ipan  ^i  in  such  a  meaning 
as  to  make  it  stand  in  contradiction  with  the  statement,  repeated 
twice  over,  that  Ishmael,  with  his  ten  men,  did  all  this.  Eleven 
men  who  are  determined  to  commit  murder  can  kill  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  not  prepared  against  such  an  attempt, 
and  may  also  keep  a  whole  district  in  terror.1  a  And  they  did 
eat  bread  there  together,"  i.e.  they  were  invited  by  Gedaliah  to 

1  There  is  still  less  ground,  with  Hitzig,  Graf,  and  Nagelsbach,  for 
assuming  that  "ijfen  *311  is  a  gloss  that  has  crept  into  the  text.  The  fact 
that  <D*:n,  which  is  used  here,  is  elsewhere  applied  only  to  Chaldean  nobles, 
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his  table.  While  at  meat,  Ishmael  and  his  ten  men  rose  and  slew 
Gedaliah  with  the  sword.  On  account  of  inx  HOJ,  which  comes 
after,  Hitzig  and  Graf  would  change  *3?1  into  ^35,  he  slew  him, 
Gedaliah  ;  this  alteration  is  possibly  warranted,  but  by  no  means 
absolutely  necessary.  The  words  '131  irix  nw,  u  and  he  killed 
him,"  contain  a  reflection  of  the  narrator  as  to  the  greatness  of 
the  crime;  in  conformity  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  murder  is 
ascribed  only  to  the  originator  of  the  deed,  since  the  ten  men  of 
Ishmael's  retinue  were  simply  his  executioners.  Besides  Gedaliah, 
Ishmael  killed  u  all  the  Jews  that  were  with  him,  with  Gedaliah 
in  Mizpah,  and  the  Chaldeans  that  were  found  there,  the  men 
of  war."  The  very  expression  shows  that,  of  the  Jews,  only 
those  are  meant  who  were  present  in  the  house  with  Gedaliah, 
and,  of  the  Chaldean  soldiers,  only  those  warriors  who  had  been 
allowed  him  as  a  guard,  who  for  the  time  being  were  his 
servants,  and  who,  though  they  were  not,  as  Schmidt  thinks, 
hausto  liberal  ins  vino  inebriati,  yet,  as  Chr.  B.  Michaelis  remarks, 
were  tunc  temporis  i  ti  imparati.     The  Jews  of  post-exile 

times  used  to  keep  the  third  day  of  the  seventh  month  as  a 
fast-day,  in  commemoration  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  ;  see  on 
Zech.  vii.  3. — Ver.  4  ff.  On  the  next  day  after  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah,  "when  no  man  knew  it,"  i.e.  before  the  deed  had 
become  known  beyond  Mizpah,  u  there  came  eighty  men  from 
Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Samaria,"  having  all  the  tokens  of 
mourning,  "with  their  beards  shaven,  their  clothes  rent,  and 
with  cuts  and  scratches  on  their  bodies  (Dnibnp,  see  on  xvi.  6), 
and  a  meat-offering  and  frankincense  in  their  hand,  to  bring 
them  into  the  house  of  Jahveh."  The  order  in  which  the  towns 
are  named  is  not  geographical ;  for  Shiloh  lay  south  from 
Shechem,  and  a  little  to  the  side  from  the  straight  road  leading 
from  Shechem  to  Jerusalem.  Instead  of  iV>  the  LXX.  (Cod. 
Vat.)  have  HaXrffi ;  they  use  the  same  word  as  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  although  the  Hebrew  a?W  is  there  an 
adjective,  meaning  safe,  in  good  condition.  According  to 
Robinson  {Bill.  Res.  iii.  102),  there  is  a  village  named  Sdlim 

is  insufficient  to  show  this ;  and  even  Ewald  has  remarked  that  "the  last 
king  (Zedekiah)  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  appointed  a  number  of 
grandees,  after  the  example  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  given  them,  too,  Chaldean 
names." 
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three  miles  east  from  Nubias  (Shechem)  ;  Hitzig  and  Graf,  on 
the  strength  of  this,  prefer  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  to  preserve 
the  order  of  the  names  in  the  text.     But  Hitzig  has  renounced 
this  conjecture  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Commentary,  "because 
S&lim  in  Hebrew  would  be  DW,  not  D^'f ."     There  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  for  the  view  in  the  LXX.  and  in  Gen.  xxxiii. 
18 ;  the  supposition,  moreover,  that  the  three  towns  are  given 
in  their  topographical  order,  and   must  have   stood   near   each 
other,  is  also  unfounded.     Shechem  may  have  been  named  first 
because  the  greater  number  of  these  men  came  from  that  citv, 
and  other  men  from  Shiloh  and  Samaria  accompanied  them. 
These  men  were  pious  descendants  of  the  Israelites  who  belonged 
to   the   kingdom    of   Israel ;    they   dwelt    among    the    heathen 
colonists  who  had  been  settled  in  the  country  under  Esarhaddon 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24  ff.),  but,  from  the  days  of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah, 
had  continued  to  serve  Jahveh  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  used 
to  attend  the  feasts  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9,  cf.  xxx.  11).      Nay, 
even  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  seasons  of  the 
sacred  feasts,  they  were  still  content  to  bring  at  least  unbloody 
offerings — meat-offerings  and  incense — on  the  still  sacred  spot 
where  these  things  used  to  be  offered  to  Jahveh  ;  but  just  be- 
cause this  could  now  be  done  only  on  the  ruins  of  what  had 
once  been  the  sanctuary,  they  appeared  there  with  all  the  signs 
of  deep  sorrow  for  the  destruction  of  this  holy  place  and  the 
cessation  of  sacrificial  worship.     In  illustration  of  this,  Grotius 
has  adduced  a  passage  from  Papinian's  instit.  de  rerum  divis.  § 
sacrce :   u  Locus  in  quo  aedes  sacra?  sunt  cedificatce,  etiam  diruto 
cedificio,  sacer  adhuc  manet" — Ver.  6.  Ishmael  went  out  from 
Mizpah  to  meet  these  men,  always  weeping  as   he  went  (f\?J\ 
rolH  !j*>rt,  cf.   Ges.  §  131,  ab ;  Ew.  §  280,  6).      If  they  came 
from  Ephraim  by  way  of   Gibeon  (el  Jib),  the  road  on  to 
Jerusalem  passed  close  by  Mizpah.     When  Ishmael  met  them, 
he  asked  them  to  come  to  Gedaliah  (to  Mizpah).     But}  when 
they  had  entered  the  city,  "  Ishmael  slew  them  into  the  midst 
of  the  pit"  (which  was  there),  i.e.  killed  them  and  cast  their 
corpses  into  the  pit.     Ver.  8.  Only  ten  men  out  of  the  eighty 
saved  their  lives,  and  this  by  saying  to  Ishmael,  "  Do  not  kill 
us,  for  we  have  hidden  stores  in  the  field — wheat,  and  barley, 
and  oil,  and  honey."     D^foBD  are  excavations  in  the  form  of 
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cistern?,  or  subterranean'  storehouses  in  the  open  country,  for 
keeping  grain ;  the  openings  or  entrances  to  these  are  so  con- 
cealed that  the  eye  of  a  stranger  could  not  perceive  them.  Such 
places  are  still  universally  employed  in  Palestine  at  the  present 
day  (Robinson's  Palestine,  i.  pp.  324-5),  and  are  also  to  be  found 
in  other  southern  countries,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  tim 
see  proofs  of  this  in  Rosenmuller's  Scholia  ad  hunc  locum.  It 
is  remarked,  in  ver.  9,  of  the  pit  into  which  Ishmael  threw  the 
corpses,  that  it  was  the  same  that  King  Asa  had  made,  i.e.  had 
caused  to  be  made,  against,  i.e.  for  protection  against,  Baasha 
the  king  of  Israel.  In  the  historical  books  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  this  pit  in  the  account  of  the  war  between  Asa  and 
Baasha,  1  Kings  xv.  16-22  and  2  Chron.  xvi.  1-6;  it  is  only 
stated  in  1  Kings  xv.  22  and  2  Chron.  xvi.  6*  that,  after  Baasha, 
who  had  fortified  Ram  ah,  had  been  compelled  to  return  to  his 
own  land  because  of  the  invasion  of  Benhadad  the  Syrian  king, 
whom  Asa  had  called  to  his  aid,  the  king  of  Judah  ordered  all 
his  people  to  carry  away  from  Ramah  the  stones  and  timber 
which  Baasha  had  employed  in  building,  and  therewith  fortify 
( reba  and  Mizpah.  The  expression  Ktfya  *3BD  certainly  implies 
that  the  pit  had  been  formed  as  a  protection  against  Baasha,  and 
belonged  to  the  fortifications  raised  at  that  time.  However,  Ti3n 
cannot  mean  the  burial-place  belonging  to  the  city  (Grotius), 
but  only  a  cistern  (cf.  2  King-  x.  11);  and  one  such  as  could 
contain  a  considerable  store  of  water  was  as  necessary  as  a  wall 
and  a  moat  for  the  fortification  of  a  city,  so  that  it  mi<rht  be 
able  to  endure  a  long  siege  (Graf).  Hitzig,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  ~\)2  to  mean  a  long  and  broad  ditch  which  cut  off  the 
approach  to  the  city  from  Ephraim,  or  which,  forming  a  part 
of  the  fortifications,  made  a  break  in  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
though  it  was  bridged  over  in  times  of  peace,  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  tunnel.  This  idea  is  certainly  incorrect ;  for,  according 
to  ver.  7,  the  "ditch"  was  inside  the  city  (Tjn  #H3).  The 
expression  *njr7l  T?  is.  obscure,  and  cannot  be  explained  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  "P3  cannot  mean  "  through  the  fault 
of"  Gedaliah  (Raschi),  or  "because  of"  Gedaliah — for  his 
sake  (Kimchi,  Umbreit),  or  "coram"  Gedaliah  (Venema),  but 
must  rather  be  rendered  "by  means  of,  through  the  medium 
of,"  or  "  at  the  side  of,  together  with."     Nagelsbach  has  decided 
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for  the  rendering  Mby  means  of,"  giving  as  his  reason  the  fact 
that  Ishmae]  had  made  use  of  the  name  of  Gedaliah  in  order  to 
decoy  these  men  into  destruction.  He  had  called  to  them, 
u  Come  to  Gedaliah"  (ver.  6)  ;  and  simply  on  the  authority  of 
this  name,  they  had  followed  him.  But  the  employment  of 
the  name  as  a  means  of  decoy  can  hardly  be  expressed  by  T3. 
We  therefore  prefer  the  nu-aning  u  at  the  hand  =  at  the  side 
of"  (following  the  Syriac,  L.  de  Dieu,  Rosenmuller,  Ewald), 
although  this  signification  cannot  be  established  from  the 
passages  cited  by  R  isenm.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  34,  xvi.  2,  Ezra  vii.  23), 
nor  can  the  meaning  ''together  with"  (Ewald)  be  shown  to 
belong  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  passage  which  is  quite 
decisive  for  the  rendering  M  by  the  hand  of,  beside,"  is  Job  xv. 
23  :  "there  stands  ready  at  his  hand  (VTO,  i.e.  close  to  him)  a 
day  of  darkness."  If  we  take  this  meaning  for  the  passage  now 
before  us,  then  tflvia  T3  cannot  be  connected  with  nsi  vj;s 
in  accordance  with  the  Masoretic  accents,  but  with  DP  T?~;n, 
"where  Ishmael  cast  the  bodies  of  the  men  whom  he  had  slain, 
by  the  side  of  Gedaliah;"  so  that  it  is  not  stated  till  here 
and  now,  and  only  in  a  casual  manner,  what  had  become  of 
Gedaliah* s  corpse.  Nothing  that  admits  of  being  proved  can  be 
brought  against  this  view.1  The  &on  wdiich  follows  is  a  pre- 
dicate: "the  ditch  wherein  ....  was  that  which  Asa  the 
king  had  formed." 

The  motive  for  this  second  series  of  assassinations  by  Ishmael 
is  difficult  to  discover.     The  supposition  that  he  was  afraid  of 

1  Because  the  LXX.  have,  for  Nil  31^13  T2,  (ppiup  fizycx,  rovro  tarty, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Dahler,  Movers,  Hitzig,  and  Graf  would  change  the  text, 
and  either  take  sin  Vu  V2  (Dahler,  Movers)  or    fcfln  5frian  "^3  (=  113) 

T    -  • 

as  the  original  reading,  inasmuch  as  one  codex  of  De  Rossi's  also  has  112. 
But  apart  from  the  improbability  of  pil-i  113  or  71131  being  incorrectly 

changed  into  }!T713  T3,  we  find  that  N*1  stands  provokingly  in  the  way  ; 
for  it  would  be  superfluous,  or  introduce  an  improper  emphasis  into  the 
sentence.  The  LXX.  have  but  been  attempting  to  guess  at  a  translation  of 
a  text  they  did  not  understand.  What  Hitzig  further  supposes  has  no 
foundation,  viz.  that  this  " ditch"  is  identical  with  that  mentioned  1  Sam. 
xix.  22,  in  \y*\  and  with  to  (ppkotp  to  tusyoc  of  1  Mace.  vii.  19 ;  for  the  ditch 
at  Sechu  was  near  Ramah,  which  was  about  four  miles  from  Mizpah,  and 
the  large  fountain  1  Mace.  vii.  19  was  iv  Br^id,  an  unknown  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 
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being  betrayed,  and  for  this  reason  killed  these  strangers, 
not  wishing  to  be  troubled  with  them,  is  improbable,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  these  strangers  did  not  want  to  go  to  Mizpah, 
but  to  Jerusalem.  For  the  supposition  of  Thenius  (on  2  Kings 
xxv.  23)  and  of  Schmieder,  that  the  people  had  intended  going 
to  Mizpah  to  a  house  of  God  that  was  there,  is  very  properly 
rejected  by  Hitzig,  because  no  mention  is  made  in  history  of  a 
place  of  worship  at  Mizpah  ;  and,  according  to  the  express  state- 
ment of  ver.  6  ff.,  Ishmael  had  enticed  them  into  this  city  only 
by  inviting  them  to  come  and  see  Gedaliah.  Had  Ishmael 
wished  merely  to  conceal  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  from  these 
strangers,  he  ought  to  have  done  anything  but  let  them  into 
Mizpah.  As  little  can  we  regard  this  deed  (with  Graf)  as  an 
act  of  revenge  on  these  Israelites  by  Ishmael  for  the  murder 
of  his  relations  and  equals  in  rank  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (lii.  10), 
because  these  men,  who  had  now  for  a  long  time  been  living 
together  with  heathens,  were  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  subjects. 
For  we  cannot  comprehend  how  he  could  look  on  these  Israelites 
as  friends  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  vent  his  anger  against  the 
Chaldean  rule  by  murdering  them  ;  the  mournful  procession 
which  they  formed,  and  the  offerings  they  were  carrying  to 
present,  proclaimed  them  faithful  adherents  of  Judah.  Nagels- 
bach,  accordingly,  is  of  opinion  that  Ishmael  had  simply 
intended  robbery.  As  it  is  evident  that  he,  a  rough  and  wild 
man,  had  assassinated  the  noble  Gedaliah  from  personal  jealousy, 
and  in  order  to  further  the  political  interest  of  his  Ammonite 
patron,  he  must  have  been  seeking  to  put  himself  in  the  position 
of  his  victim,  or  to  flee.  u  When  we  find,  moreover,  that  he 
soon  murdered  a  peaceable  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  preserved 
the  lives  only  of  a  few  who  offered  to  show  him  hidden  treasures; 
when,  finally,  we  perceive  that  the  whole  turba  imbellis  of 
Mizpah  were  seized  and  carried  off  into  slavery,  Ishmael  proves 
himself  a  mere  robber."  But,  though  the  fact  that  Ishmael 
spared  the  lives  of  the  ten  men  who  offered  to  show  him  hidden 
treasures  seems  to  support  this  view,  yet  the  supposition  that 
nothing  more  than  robbery  was  intended  does  not  suffice  to 
explain  the  double  murder.  The  two  series  of  assassinations 
plainly  stand  in  the  closest  connection,  and  must  have  been 
executed  from  one  and  the  same  motive.     It  was  at  the  instiga- 
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tion  of  the  Ammonite  king  that  Ishmael  murdered  Gedaliah ; 
moreover,  as  we  [earn  from  the  report  brought  to  Gedaliah  by 
Johanan  (xl.  15),  the  crime  was  committed  in  the  expectation 
that  the  whole  of  Judah  would  then  be  dispersed,  and  the 
remnant  of  them  perish.  This  murder  was  thus  the  work  of 
the  Ammonite  king,  who  selected  the  royally-descended  Ishmael 
as  his  instrument  simply  because  he  could  conveniently,  for  the 
execution  of  his  plans,  employ  the  personal  envy  of  one  man 
against  another  who  had  been  preferred  by  the  king  of  Babylon. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  motive  which  ur^ed  him 
to  destroy  the  remnant  of  Judah,  i.e.  to  frustrate  the  attempt 
to  gather  and  restore  Judah,  was  also  at  work  in  the  massacre 
of  the  pilgrims  who  were  coining  to  the  temple.  If  Ishmael, 
the  leader  of  a  robber-gang,  had  entered  into  the  design  of  the 
Ammonite  king,  then  everything  that  might  serve  for  the 
preservation  and  consolidation  of  Judah  must  have  been  a 
source  of  pain  to  him ;  and  this  hatred  of  his  towards  Judah, 
which  derived  its  strength  and  support  from  his  religious  views, 
incited  him  to  murder  the  Jewish  pilgrims  to  the  temple, 
although  the  prospect  of  obtaining  treasures  might  well  co- 
operate with  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  spare  the  ten 
men  who  pretended  they  had  hidden  stores.  With  this,  too, 
we  can  easily  connect  the  hypocritical  dealing  on  the  part  of 
Ishmael,  in  going  forth,  with  tears,  to  meet  these  pious  pilgrims, 
so  that  he  might  deceive  them  by  making  such  a  show  of  grief 
over  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  Judah ;  for  the  wicked 
often  assume  an  appearance  of  sanctity  for  the  more  effectual 
accomplishment  of  their  evil  deeds.  The  LXX.  evidently  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  this  passage  as  it  stands ;  hence,  in 
ver.  6,  they  have  quite  dropped  the  words  u  from  Mizpah,"  and 
have  rendered  H2ai  ?pn  ^]<?n  by  avrol  iiropevovro  teal  e/cXcuov. 
Hitzig  and  Graf  accept  this  as  indicating  the  original  text, 
since  Ishmael  had  no  ostensible  ground  for  weeping.  But  the 
reasons  which  are  supposed  to  justify  this  conjecture  are,  as 
Nagelsbach  well  remarks,  of  such  a  nature  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  they  are  seriously  held. — Ver.  10.  After  executing  these 
murderous  deeds,  Ishmael  led  away  into  captivity  all  the  people 
that  still  remained  in  Mizpah,  the  king's  daughters  and  all  the 
people  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  committed  to  the  care  of 
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Gedaliah,  intending  to  go  over  with  them  to  the  Ammonites. 
As  the  object  of  3^5  is  very  far  removed  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  relative  clause,  the  connection  is  resumed  by  D2HW. 
"  The  king's  daughters"  are  not  only  the  daughters  of  Zedekiah, 
but  female  members  generally  of  the  royal  house,  princesses, 
analogous  to  ^P"l?,  king's  son  =  prince,  xxxvi.  20,  xxxviii.  6. 

Vers.  11.-18.   The  struggle  against  Ishmael;  intended  flight  to 
Egypt. — Ver.  11  ff.  When  Johanan  and  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tains heard  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Mizpah,  they  marched 
out  with  all  their  men   to  fight  Ishmael,  and  came  on  him  at 
the  great  water  at  Gibeon,  i.e.  by  the  pool  at  Gibeon  which  is 
mentioned  2  Sam.  ii.  13,  one  of  the  large  receptacles  for  water 
which   are  still   found  there;  see  on  2  Sam.  ii.  13.     Gibeon, 
now  called  el  Jib  (see  on  Josh.  ix.  3),  was  situated  only  about 
two  miles  north  from  Mizpah ;  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  soon  known  what  had  happened,  and  the  captains 
quickly  assembled   their   men    and    marched   after   Ishmael. — 
Ver.  13  ff.  AY  hen  those  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Ishmael 
saw  these  captains,  they  were   glad,  since  they  had    followed 
their  captor  merely  because  they  were   forced  to  do  so.      They 
all   turned,  and  went  over   to  Johanan;  but   Ishmael   escaped 
from  Johanan,  with  eight  men, — having  thus  lost  two  in  the 
fiiiht  with  Johanan, — and  went  to  the  Ammonites. — Ver.  16  ff. 
After  the  escape   of   Ishmael,   it  was   to   be   feared    that  the 
Chaldeans  would  avenge  the  murder  of  the  governor,  and  make 
the  Jews  who  remained  atone  for  the  escape  of  the  murderer 
by  executing   them  or  carrying  them  away  to  Babylon.     Ac- 
cordingly, Johanan  and  the  other  captains  determined  to  with- 
draw to  Egypt  with  the  men,  women,  and  children  that  had 
been   carried  off   by   Ishmael ;    these   they   conducted   first   to 
Bethlehem,  where  they  encamped  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  journey,  and  taking  due  precautions.     The 
account  given  in  ver.  10  is  clumsily  expressed,  especially  the 
middle  portion,  between  "whom   he  had  brought  back"  and 
u  the   son    of  Ahikam ; "  and   in   this   part   the  words   "  from 
Mizpah"  are  particularly  troublesome  in  breaking  the  connec- 
tion :  u  whom   he  (Johanan)  had   brought  back  from  Ishmael 
the  son   of  Nethaniah,  from   Mizpah,  after  he  (Ishmael)   had 
slain  Gedaliah,"  while  it  is  more  correctly  stated  in  the  second 
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relative  clause,  "whom  he  had  brought  bark  from  Gibeon." 
llit/.ig  and  Graf  accordingly  suppose  that,  originally,  instead 
of  n«0  anpta  x-s,  there  Btood  in  the  text  nap  igfa,  "whom  he 
(Ishmael)  had  Led  captive  from  Mizpah,  after  he  had  slain 
Gedaliah."  Tims  the  whole  becomes  clear.  Against  this  con- 
jecture there  only  stands  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  translate  ov$ 
uTTt-aTpeyfrti'  utto  'Iafia/jX;  they  must  thus  have  read  ^UNi  1L"S 
~n"-,  and  omitted  merely  n7*-n  as  unsuited  to  the  passage. 
However,  the  error  may  be  oven  older  than  the  LXX.,  and  M>n 
nKO  may  easily  have  arisen  through  a  scribe  having  glanced  at 
the  words  M*n  n'J'S  of  the  last  clause.  The  words  from  "men  " 
to  "chamberlains"  form  the  more  exact  specification  of  the 
general  expression  "all  the  remnant  of  the  people:"  "men,  viz. 
men  of  war,  women  (including  the  king's  daughters,  ver.  10), 
and  children  and  chamberlains"  (D^pnp,  guardians  and  servants 
of  the  female  members  of  the  royal  family). — Ver.  17.  "They 
marched  and  stopped  (made  a  halt)  at  the  inn  of  Chimham, 
which  is  near  Bethlehem."  WIS,  air.  \ey.y  considered  etymo- 
logically,  must  mean  dicersorinm,  kospitium,  an  inn,  khan,  or 
caravanserai.  Instead  of  the  Kethib  Dmoa,  many  codices  read 
□npp  (like  the  Qeri)  ;  nor  have  any  of  the  old  translators  read 
i  or  i  in  the  word.  The  Qeri  is  evidently  correct,  and  we  are 
to  read  D$B3,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Barzillai  the  rich  Gileadite, 
2  Sam.  xix.  38,  41,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  or  founded 
this  caravanserai  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  The  words 
"  because  of  the  Chaldeans"  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  18  depend 
on  "  to  go  to  Egypt "  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  verse :  "  to 
go  to  Egypt  for  fear  of  the  Chaldeans,"  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael. 

Chap.  xlii.   The  Word  of  God  concerning  ike  Flight  to  Egypt. 

At  the  halting-place  near  Bethlehem  the  captains  and  the 
people  whom  they  led  deem  it  necessary  to  inquire  through 
Jeremiah  as  to  the  will  of  God  regarding  their  intention ;  they 
betake  themselves  to  the  prophet  with  the  request  that  he  would 
address  God  in  prayer  for  them  regarding  this  matter,  and  they 
promise  that  they  will,  in  any  case,  comply  with  the  message 
that  he  may  receive  from  God  (vers.  1-6).  Whereupon,  after 
ten  days,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  the  prophet,  vers.  7-22, 
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to  the  effect  that,  if  they  remained  in  the  country,  the  Lord 
would  take  pity  on  them  and  protect  them  from  the  Chaldeans, 
and  establish  them ;  but,  should  they  go  to  Egypt,  against  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  then  the  evil  which  they  feared  would  follow 
them  thither,  so  that  they  would  perish  by  the  sword,  hunger, 
and  pestilence. 

Vers.  1-6.  "  And  there  drew  near  all  the  captains,  namely, 
Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  Jezaniah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah, 
and  all  the  people,  from  little  to  great,  Ver.  2.  And  said  to 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  Let  our  supplication  come  before  thee, 
and  pray  for  us  to  Jahveh  thy  God,  for  all  this  remnant  (for 
we  are  left  a  few  out  of  many,  as  thine  eyes  see  us)  ;  Ver.  3. 
That  Jahveh  thy  God  may  tell  us  the  way  in  which  we  should 
go,  and  the  thing  that  we  should  do."     Of  the  captains,  two, 
viz.  Johanan  and  Jezaniah,  are  mentioned  as  the  leaders  of  the 
people  and  the  directors  of  the  whole  undertaking,  who  also, 
xliii.  1  ff.,  insolently  accuse  the  prophet  of  falsehood,  and  carry 
out  the  proposed  march  to  Egypt.     Jezaniah  is  in  xl.  8  called 
the  Maachathite ;    here  he  is   named    in  connection   with   his 
father,  "the  son  of  Hoshaiah;"  while  in  xliii.  2,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Johanan   the   son  of  Kareah,  Azariah  the  son  of 
Hoshaiah  is  mentioned,  which  name  the  LXX.  also  have  in 
ver.  1  of  this  chapter.     Hitzig,  Ewald,  etc.,  are  consequently 
of  the  opinion  that  STOP  in  our  verse  has  been  written  by  mis- 
take for  ^")n\     But  more  probable  is  the  supposition  that  the 
error  is  in  the  nnry  of  xliii.  2,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  identity  of  Jezaniah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah  with  the 
Jezaniah  descended  from  Maacha  (xl.  8)  ;  and  the  assumption 
that  FTOP  is  incorrect  in  two  passages   (xlii.   1  and   xl.  8)  is 
highly  improbable.     They  go  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom 
they  had  taken  with  them  from  Mizpah,  where  he  was  living 
among  the  people,  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
(xli.  16).     'nn  fcO~S>2n  as  in  xxxvii.  20 ;  see  on  xxxvi.  7.     The 
request  made  to  the  prophet  that  he  would  intercede  for  them 
with  the  Lord,  wrhich  they  further  urge  on  the  ground  that 
the  number  left  out  of  the  whole  people  is  small,  while  there  is 
implied  in  this  the  wish  that  God  may  not  let  this  small  rem- 
nant also  perish ; — this  request  Niigelsbach  considers  a  piece  of 
hypocrisy,  and  the  form  of  asking  the  prophet  "  a  mere  farce," 
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since  it  ifl  quite  plain  from  xliii.  1-6  that  the  desire  to  go  to 
Egypl  was  already  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  and  from  this 
they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  moved,  even  by  the 
earnest  warning  of  the  prophet.  But  to  hypocrites,  who  were 
playing  a  mere  farce  with  the  prophet,  the  Lord  would  have 
probably  replied  in  a  different  way  from  what  we  find  in 
vers.  8-22.  As  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  lie  certainly  would 
have  laid  bare  their  hypocrisy.  And  however  unequivocally 
the  whole  address  implies  the  existence  of  disobedience  to  the 
voice  of  God,  it  yet  contains  nothing  which  can  justify  the 
assumption  that  it  was  only  in  hypocrisy  that  they  wished  to 
learn  the  will  of  God.  We  must  therefore  assume  that  their 
request  addressed  to  the  prophet  was  made  in  earnest,  although 
they  expected  that  the  Lord's  reply  would  be  given  in  terms 
favourable  to  their  intention.  They  wished  to  obtain  from 
God  information  as  to  which  way  they  should  go,  and  what 
they  should  do, — not  as  to  whether  they  should  remain  in  the 
country  or  go  to  Egypt.  "  The  way  that  we  should  go"  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  understood  literally,  as  if  they  merely  wished 
to  be  told  the  road  by  which  they  would  most  safely  reach 
Egypt ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  words  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  merely  figurative  sense,  of  the  mode  of  procedure 
they  ought  to  pursue  ;  but  they  are  to  be  understood  of  the 
road  they  ought  to  take  in  order  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the 
Chaldeans  which  they  dreaded, — in  the  sense,  whither  they 
ought  to  go,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lives  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  them. — Ver.  4.  Jeremiah  replies  :  "  I  have 
heard  (i.e.  acceded  to  your  request) ;  behold,  I  will  pray  to 
Jahveh  your  God,  according  to  your  words  ;  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  whatever  Jahveh  answers  you  I  will  tell  you,  I 
will  not  keep  anything  from  you."  Ver.  5.  They  said  further  : 
u  Let  Jahveh  be  a  true  and  faithful  witness  against  us,  if  we 
do  not  just  according  to  all  the  word  which  Jahveh  thy  God 
shall  send  thee  (to  declare)  unto  us.  Ver.  6.  Whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  we  shall  obey  the  voice  of  Jahveh  our  God,  to 
whom  we  send  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  us  when  we  obey 
the  voice  of  Jahveh  our  God."     HEX  *W,  Prov.  xiv.  25,  and  p«3, 

v  v:       ••/  7  t  v:iv' 

Isa.  viii.  2,  Ps.  lxxxix.  38.     Both  predicates  occupy  emphatic 
positions.     God  is  to  be  a  faithful  witness,  not  in  regard  to  the 
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truth  of  what  they  say,  but  as  regards  the  fulfilment  of  their 
promise,  so  that,  if  they  would  not  obey  His  word,  He  might 
come  forward  to  punish  them.  I^'f!  is  construed  with  a  double 
accusative  :  to  send  away  a  person  with  something,  i.e.  to  give 
him  a  commission.  After  "  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,"  there 
is  no  need  for  supplying  "  in  our  eyes  "  (ti*y#3),  as  Hitzig  and 
Graf  allege:  "whether  it  please  us  or  not;"  the  subject  is 
-linn  :  "  we  will  obey  the  word,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,"  i.e. 
whether  it  announce  good  or  evil  to  come  (cf.  Eccles.  xii.  14). 
The  Ketlub  WK  occurs  only  in  this  passage  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  the  Qeri  accordingly  substitutes  wn3K  :  the  former,  how- 
ever, is  taken  from  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  should  not  be 
altered  here.  P?W  *?  does  not  mean  "  because  we  obey,"  but 
"  when  we  obey."  The  hearing  is  the  condition,  not  the  cause 
of  the  prosperity. 

Vers.  7-22.  The  word  of  the  Lord. — At  the  end  of  ten 
days,  the  reply  that  had  been  asked  for  came  from  the  Lord. 
Hitziix  and  Graf  think  that  Jeremiah  had  lingered  ten  days 
with  the  answer,  in  order  to  obtain  strong  and  clear  convic- 
tion, "  matured  through  his  own  meditation,  probably  also  in 
part  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  further  news."  This  opinion 
is  characterized  by  Nagelsbach  as  u  in  harmony  with  modern 
science,  but  unhistorical  ; "  it  should  rather  be  called  unscrip- 
tural,  as  resting  on  a  denial  of  divine  inspiration.  The  reason 
why  the  Lord  did  not  make  known  His  will  to  the  prophet  for 
ten  days  was  a  disciplinary  one.  By  waiting,  those  who  asked 
would  get  time  for  bethinking  themselves,  and  for  quietly 
considering  the  situation  of  affairs,  so  that  they  might  be  able, 
calmly  and  collectedly,  to  receive  and  obey  the  answer  of  God, 
which  was  far  from  satisfying  the  fears  and  wishes  of  their 
heart.  Ver.  8.  Jeremiah  called  the  captains  and  all  the  people 
together,  and  announced  to  them  as  follows  :  Ver.  9.  "  Thus 
saith  Jahveh,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  ye  have  sent  me,  that 
I  might  bring  your  supplication  before  Him  :  Ver.  10.  If  ye 
will  indeed  abide  in  this  land,  then  will  I  build  you  up  and  not 
pull  down  ;  and  I  will  plant  you,  but  not  root  out;  for  I  repent 
of  the  evil  that  I  have  done  to  you.  Ver.  11.  Be  not  afraid  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  whom  ye  fear,  be  not  afraid  of  him,  saith 
Jahveh ;  for  I  am  with  you  to  save  you  and  to  deliver  you  out 
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of  bis  hand.  Ver.  L2,  And  I  will  get  pity  for  you,  so  that  lie 
shall  take  pity  on  you,  and  bring  you  back  to  your  land.  Ver. 
13.  But  it'  ye  say,  We  will  not  remain  in  this  land,  so  that  ye 
will  not  obey  the  voice  of  Jahveh  your  God,  Ver.  14.  Saying, 
Nay,  but  we  will  go  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  we  may  not  see  war 
nor  hear  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  we  shall  not  hunger  after 
bread,  and  we  will  dwell  there. — Ver.  15.  Now  therefore  hear 
the  word  of  Jahveh,  ye  remnant  of  Judah  :  Thus  saith  Jahveh 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  If  ye  do  indeed  set  your  face  to  go 
to  Egypt,  and  go  to  sojourn  there,  Ver.  1G.  Then  shall  the  sword, 
of  which  ye  are  afraid,  overtake  you  there,  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  hunger,  which  ye  dread,  shall  there  follow  hard 
after  you,  in  Egypt,  and  there  shall  ye  die.  Ver.  17.  And  all  the 
men  who  have  set  their  face  to  go  to  Egypt,  to  sojourn  there, 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  through  hunger,  and  from  the  plague; 
nor  shall  they  have  any  one  left  or  escaped  from  the  evil  which 
I  will  bring  on  them.  Ver.  18.  For  thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel :  As  mine  anger  and  my  wrath  were  poured 
out  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  so  shall  my  wrath  be 
poured  out  upon  you  when  ye  go  to  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  become 
an  execration,  and  an  astonishment,  and  a  curse,  and  a  reproach, 
and  ye  shall  not  see  this  place  again. — Ver.  19.  Jahveh  hath 
spoken  to  you,  O  remnant  of  Judah.  Go  not  to  Egypt :  ye 
shall  know  for  certain  that  I  have  warned  you  to-day.  Ver. 
20.  For  ye  err  at  the  risk  of  your  souls  when  ye  sent  me  to 
Jahveh  your  God,  saying,  Pray  for  us  to  Jahveh  our  God, 
and  according  to  all  that  Jahveh  our  God  shall  say  to  us,  so 
tell  us,  and  we  will  do  it.  Ver.  21.  Now  I  have  told  you 
to-day,  and  ye  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jahveh  your  God, 
nor  in  anything  for  which  He  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  Ver.  22. 
Now,  therefore,  ye  must  surely  know  that  ye  shall  die  by  the 
sword,  by  famine,  and  by  pestilence  in  the  place  whither  ye 
have  been  pleased  to  go  to  sojourn." 

The  Lord's  reply  extends  as  far  as  ver.  18  ;  the  last  four 
verses  (19-22)  form  an  epilogue,  a  further  address  by  the 
prophet,  in  which  he  once  more  specially  impresses  God's 
resolution  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  answer  of  God 
consists  (1)  in  the  promise  that,  if  they  will  remain  in  the  land, 
the  Lord  is  willing  to  build  them  up,  and  protect  them  from 
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the  wrath  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (vers.  9-12);  and  (2)  the 
threat  that,  if  they  will  go  to  Egypt  against  the  advice  and 
will  of  the  Lord,  they  shall  certainly  perish  there  by  the  sword, 
famine,  and  pestilence  (vers.  13-18).  On  the  expression 
runri  ^an  see  on  xxxvi.  7.  M  (ver.  10)  can  only  be  inf. 
abs.  of  3B*.  for  3lB* ;  if  we  view  it  as  coming  from  3*8^ 
we  get  no  suitable  meaning,  for  the  thought  si  revertendo 
illuc  manseritis  in  hdc  terra  (C.  B.  Michaelis)  could  not  be 
expressed  by  OBJn  2ic\  Certainly  there  is  no  other  instance 
of  such  a  form  as  2Su  being  used  for  2iU;; ;  in  a  verb  like  3B*J, 
however,  which  drops  the  *  in  the  inf.  constr.,  a  like  omission 
in  the  inf.  abs.  is  quite  conceivable,  while  the  supposition  of 
some  injury  having  been  done  to  the  text  (Olshausen,  Gram. 
§  89)  is  less  probable.  On  the  expression,  u  I  will  build  you," 
etc.,  cf.  xxiv.  6,  xxxi.  4,  xxxiii.  7.  "  I  repent  of  the  evil "  is 
an  anthropopathic  expression  for  the  cancelling  of  a  penal  sen- 
tence:  cf.  Joel  ii.  14,  etc. — In  ver.  11,  the  repetition  of  the 
words  "  do  not  fear  him"  produces  special  emphasis. — Ver. 
12.  "  I  shall  give  you  compassion,"  i.e.  obtain  it  for  you,  so 
that  the  king  of  Babylon  will  show  pity  on  you ;  cf.  Gen. 
xliii.  14,  1  Kings  viii.  50.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hitztg,  Ewald, 
and  Graf,  following  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac,  would 
change  ^y'™.  into  2'p'in  (make  you  dwell)  ;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this,  since  S^n  makes  good  enough  sense,  pro- 
vided we  refer  it,  not  to  the  return  of  those  who  had  been 
exiled  to  Babylon,  but,  as  the  connection  requires,  to  the  de- 
parture from  Mizpah,  after  the  halt  near  Bethlehem,  in  the 
intended  flight  to  Egypt ;  we  must,  besides,  view  this  departure 
as  a  complete  forsaking  of  their  country,  and  the  leaders  in  this 
emigration  as  being  fugitives  who  had  fled  before  the  Chal- 
deans, and  had  returned  only  a  short  time  before,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  down  again  in  the  country. — Vers.  13-18. 
The  threatening  if,  in  spite  of  warning  and  against  God's  will, 
they  should  still  persist  in  going  to  Egypt.  The  protasis  of 
the  conditional  sentence  begun  in  ver.  13,  "If  ye  say,"  etc., 
extends  onwards  through  ver.  14 ;  the  apodosis  is  introduced 
co-ordinately  with  the  commencement  of  ver.  15,  u  Now  there- 
fore," etc.  "tote  %">,  "  the  sound  of  war-trumpet,"  as  in  iv.  19. 
On  "  hungering  after  bread,"  cf.  Amos  viii.  11.     Dr6n  (with 
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the  article)  is  the  bread  necessary  for  life.  "The  remnant  of 
Judah"  is  to  be  understood  of  those  who  still  remained  in  the 
land,  as  is  shown  by  ver.  2  ;  see  also  ver.  VJ,  xliii.  5,  xliv.  12, 
11.  The  warning  given  in  ver,  lt*>  contains  the  idea  that  the 
very  evil  which  they  feared  would  come  on  them  in  Judah 
will  befall  them  in  Egypt.  There  they  shall  perish  by  sword, 
famine,  and  plague,  since  Nebuchadnezzar  will  conquer  Egypt; 
cf.  xliii.  8-13. — Ver.  17.  Wl,  used  instead  of  the  impersonal 
nj«Tj,  is  referred  to  the  following  subject  by  a  rather  unusual 
kind  of  attraction  ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  3  15,  b.  All  the  men  who  set 
their  faces,  i.e.  intend,  to  go  to  Egypt  shall  perish  ;  not  a  single 
one  shall  escape  the  evil  ;  for  the  same  judgment  of  wrath 
which  has  befallen  Jerusalem  shall  also  come  on  those  who  flee 
to  Egypt ;  cf.  vii.  '20.  On  the  expression  "  ye  shall  become  a 
curse,"  etc.,  cf.  xxiv.  9,  xxv.  18,  xxix.  18. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  leaders  of  the  people  will  not 
obey,  Jeremiah  appends  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  an  earnest 
address,  in  which  several  points  are  specially  insisted  on,  viz. 
that  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them,  that  He  had  forbidden  them 
to  go  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  (the  prophet),  by  proclaiming  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  had  warned  them  (3  Tjn,  to  testify,  bear 
witness  against  a  person,  i.e.  warn  him  of  something,  £f.  xi.  7). 
Thus  he  discloses  to  them  the  dangerous  mistake  they  are  in, 
when  they  first  desire  some  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
regarding  their  intentions,  and,  in  the  hope  that  He  will  accede 
to  their  request,  promise  unconditional  obedience  to  whatever 
He  may  direct,  but  afterwards,  when  they  have  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Lord,  will  not  obey  it,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
what  they  wish.  The  Kethib  DTiynn  has  been  incorrectly 
written  for  DJVjjnn,  the  Hiphil  from  nyn,  to  err;  here,  as  in  Prov. 
x.  17,  it  means  to  make  a  mistake.  DDTri^'D::^  not,  "you  mislead 
your  own  selves"  decepistis  animas  vestras  (Vulg.),  nor  " in  your 
souls," — meaning,  in  your  thoughts  and  intentions  (Nagels- 
bach), — but  "  at  the  risk  of  your  souls,"  your  life;  cf.  xvii.  21. 
Yj'X  ?b7i  (ver.  21),  "and  that  in  regard  to  all  that  for  which 
Jahveh  has  sent  me  to  you,"  points  back  to  their  promise,  ver. 
5,  that  they  would  do  "  according  to  all  the  word."  By  employ- 
ing the  perfect  in  vers.  20,  21,  the  thing  is  represented  as  quite 
certain,  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place.     Ver.  22  concludes 
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the  warning  with  a  renewed  threat  of  the  destruction  which 
shall  befall  them  for  their  disobedience. 

Chap,  xliii.   The  Flight  to  Egypt :  the  Conquest  of  Egypt 

predicted. 

Vers.  1-7.  The  march  of  the  people  to  Egypt.— -When  Jere- 
miah had  thus  ended  all  the  words  which  the  Lord  had 
announced  to  him  for  the  people,  then  came  forward  Azariah 
(probably  an  error  for  Jezaniah,  see  on  xlii.  1)  the  son  of 
Hoshaiah,  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  the  rest  of  the 
insolent  men,  and  said  to  Jeremiah,  "Thou  dost  utter  false- 
hood ;  Jahveh  our  God  hath  not  sent  thee  unto  us,  saying,  Ye 
must  not  go  to  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  Ver.  3.  But  Baruch 
the  son  of  Neriah  inciteth  thee  against  us,  in  order  to  give  us 
into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  kill  us,  and  to  take  us 
captive  to  Babylon."  B^O«  is  not  the  predicate  to  tflbwrlg, 
but  forms  a  resumption  of  TOtf*,  with  which  it  thus  serves  to 
connect  its  object,  Jeremiah,  and  from  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  pretty  far  removed.  Azariah  (or,  more  correctly, 
Jezaniah)  occupies  the  last  place  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
captains,  xl.  8,  and  in  xlii.  1  is  also  named  after  Johanan,  who 
is  the  only  one  specially  mentioned,  in  what  follows,  as  the 
leader  on  the  march.  From  this  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
Jezaniah  was  the  chief  speaker  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
against  the  prophet.  To  avoid  any  reference  to  the  promise 
they  had  made  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  they  declare  that 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  is  an  untruth,  which  had  been  suggested 
to  him,  not  by  God,  but  by  his  attendant  Baruch,  with  the  view 
of  delivering  up  the  people  to  the  Chaldeans. — Vers.  4-7. 
Thereupon  Johanan  and  the  other  captains  took  "  all  the 
remnant  of  Judah,  that  had  returned  from  all  the  nations 
whither  they  had  been  driven,  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Judah, — 
the  men  and  women  and  children,  the  king's  daughters,  and 
all  the  souls  whom  Xebuzaradan,  chief  of  the  body-guard,  had 
committed  to  Gedaliah  .  .  .  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and 
Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah, — and  went  to  the  land  of  Egypt — 
for  they  did  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Jahveh — and  came  to 
Tahpanhes."  In  this  enumeration  of  those  who  were  conducted 
to   Egypt,  Hitzig,  Graf,  and    others  distinguish  two  classes  : 
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(1)  the  men,  women,  children,  etc.,  who  had  boon  in  Mizpah 
with  Gedaliah,  and  had  been  led  to  Gibeon,  after  the  murder 
of  the  hitter,  by  Ishmael,  but  had  afterwards  been  brought  to 
Bethlehem  by  Johanan  and  the  other  captains  (ver.  6,  cf.  xl. 
7.  xli.  10,  16);  (-)  those  who  had  returned  from  the  foreign 
countries  whither  they  had  fled,  but  who  had  hitherto  lived  in 
the  country,  seattered  here  and  there,  and  who  must  have  joined 
the  company  led  by  .Johanan  to  Bethlehem  during  the  ten  days 
of  halt  at  that  resting-place  (ver.  5,  ef.  xl.  11,  12).  There  is 
no  foundation,  however,  for  this  distinction.  Neither  in  the 
present  chapter  is  there  anything  mentioned  of  those  who  had 
been  dispersed  through  the  land  joining  those  who  had  inarched 
to  Bethlehem  ;  nor  are  the  Jews  who  had  returned  from  Moab, 
Amnion,  Edom,  and  other  countries  to  their  own  home  distin- 
guished, in  chap.  xl.  and  xli.,  as  a  different  class  from  those 
who  had  been  with  Gedaliah  in  Mizpah  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  xl.  12,  these  returned  Jews  also  came  to 
Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  and  gathered  grapes  and  fruit.  Besides, 
in  these  verses  the  distinction  can  only  be  made  after  the 
insertion  into  the  text  of  the  conjunction  )  before  D^-oarrnx. 
To  u  all  the  remnant  of  Judah  who  had  returned  from  the 
nations"  belong  the  men,  women,  children,  etc.,  whom  Nebuzar- 
adan  had  committed  to  the  care  of  Gedaliah.  The  enumeration 
in  ver.  6  gives  only  one  specification  of  the  "  whole  remnant 
of  Judah,"  as  in  xli.  16.  "And  all  the  souls;"  as  if  it  were 
said,  "and  whoever  else  was  still  left  alive;"  cf.  Josh.  x.  28. 
Tahpanhes  was  a  frontier  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Pelusian 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  named  Adfyvai  by  the  Greeks;  see  on 
ii.  16.  Here,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  a  halt  was  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  further  resolutions  regarding  their 
residence  in  that  country.  Here,  too,  Jeremiah  received  a 
revelation  from  God  regarding  the  fate  now  impending  on 
Egypt. 

Vers.  8-13.  Prediction  regarding  Egypt. — Ver.  8.  "  And 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  in  Tahpanhes,  saying, 
Ver.  9.  Take  in  thine  hand  large  stones,  and  hide  them  in  the 
clay  in  the  brick-kiln,  which  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  house  of 
Pharaoh  in  Taphanhes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews ;  Ver.  10.  And 
say  to  them :  Thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
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Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  king  of 
Babylon,  my  servant,  and  will  place  his  throne  over  these  stones 
which  I  have  hidden,  and  he  shall  stretch  his  tapestry  over 
them.  Ver.  11.  And  he  shall  come  and  smite  the  land  of 
Egypt,  (he  who  is)  for  death,  to  death, — (he  who  is)  for  cap- 
tivity, to  captivity, — (he  who  is)  for  the  sword,  to  the  sword. 
Ver.  12.  And  I  will  kindle  fire  in  the  houses  of  the  gods  of 
Egypt,  and  he  shall  burn  them  and  carry  them  away  ;  and  he 
shall  wrap  the  land  of  Egypt  round  him  as  the  shepherd  wraps 
his  cloak  round  him,  and  thence  depart  in  peace.  Ver.  1?. 
And  he  shall  destroy  the  pillars  of  Beth-shemesh,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians 
shall  he  burn  with  fire." 

This  prophecy  is  introduced  by  a  symbolical  action,  on  which 
it  is  based.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the 
action  is  stated  in  the  address  which  follows,  the  action  itself  is 
not  quite  plain  from  the  occurrence  of  ir.<  r?,  whose  usual  mean- 
ing, "  brick-kiln"  (cf.  Nah.  iii.  14),  does  not  seem  suitable  here. 
Eichhorn  and  Hitzig  think  it  absurd  that  there  should  be  found 
before  the  door  of  a  royal    habitation  a  brick-kiln  on  which 

a  king  was  to  place  his  throne.    From  the  Arabic  ,jJ^Lc,   which 

also  signifies  a  rectangular  figure  like  a  tile  or  brick,  and  is 
used  of  the  projecting  entablature  of  doors, — from  the  employ- 
ment, also,  in  the  Talmud  of  the  word  \sbo  to  signify  a  quad- 
rangular tablet  in  the  form  of  a  tile, — Hitzig  would  claim  for 
the  word  the  meaning  of  a  stone  floor,  and  accordingly  renders, 
a  and  insert  them  with  mortar  into  the  stone  flooring."  But 
the  entablatures  over  doors,  or  quadrangular  figures  like  bricks, 
are  nothing  like  a  stone  flooring  or  pavement  before  a  palace. 
Besides,  in  the  way  of  attaching  to  the  word  the  signification  of 
a  u  brick-kiln," — a  meaning  which  is  well  established, — or  even 
of  a  brickwork,  the  difficulties  are  not  so  great  as  to  compel  us 
to  accept  interpretations  that  have  no  foundation.  We  do  not 
need  to  think  of  a  brick-kiln  or  brickwork  as  being  always  before 
the  palace  ;  as  Neumann  has  observed,  it  may  have  indeed  been 
there,  although  only  for  a  short  time,  during  the  erecting  of 
some  part  of  the  palace;  nor  need  it  have  been  just  at  the 
palace  gateway,  but  a  considerable  distance  away  from  it,  and 
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on  the  opposite  Bide.     Alongside  of  it  tliere  was  lying  mortar, 
an   indispensable  building   material.       |00,   "  to   hide,"   perhaps 
means  here  not  merely  to  embed,  but  to  embed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  stones  could  not  very  readily  be  perceived.     Jeremiah 
was  to  press  down  the  big  stones,  not  into  the  brick-kiln,  but 
into  the  mortar  which  was  lying  at  (near)  the  brick-kiln, — to 
put  them,  too,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  the 
meaning  of  this  act  had  a  primary  reference  to  the  fate  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt.     The  object  of   the  action  is   thus  stated  in 
what  follows  :  Jahveh  shall  bring  the  king  of  Babylon  and  set 
his    throne   on  these   stones,  so  that    he   shall    spread  out  his 
beautiful  tapestry  over  them.     WDB*  (Qeri  "in-"'),  an  intensive 
form  of  1DP,  rnDB^  u  splendour,  beauty,"  signifies  a  glittering 
ornament, — here,  the  decoration  of    the  throne,  the  gorgeous 
tapestry  with  which  the  seat  of  the  throne  was  covered.     The 
stones  must  thus  form  the  basis  for  the  throne,  which  the  king 
of  Babylon  will  set  up  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  at  Tahpanhes.       But  the  symbolical    meaning  of    this 
action  is  not  thereby  exhausted.     Not  merely  is  the  laying  of 
the  stones  significant,  but  also  the  place  where  they  are  laid, — 
at  the  entrance,  or  opposite  Pharaoh's  palace.     This  palace  was 
built  of  tiles  or  bricks :  this  is  indicated  by  the  brick-kiln  and 
the  mortar.     The  throne  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  on  the  contrary, 
is  set  up  on  large  stones.     The  materials  of  which  the  palace 
and  the  throne  are  formed,  shadow  forth  the   strength   and 
stability  of  the  kingdom.    Pharaoh's  dominion  is  like  crumbling 
clay,  the  material  of  bricks ;  the  throne  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
shall  set  up  opposite  the  clay-building  of  the  Pharaohs  rests  on 
large  stones, — his  rule  will  be  powerful  and  permanent.     Ac- 
cording to  Jeremiah's  further  development  of  the  symbol  in 
ver.  11  ff.,  Nebuchadnezzar  will  come  to  Egypt  (the  Kethib  riK3 
is  to  be  read  HN3?  "  he  came  down,'*  to  Egypt,  Nia  being  con- 
strued with  the  accus.),  and  will  smite  the  land  together  with 
its  inhabitants,  so  that  every  man  will  receive  his  appointed  lot, 
viz.  death  by  pestilence,  imprisonment,  and  the  sword,  i.e.  death 
in  battle.     On  the  mode  of  representation  here,  cf.  xv.  2. — 
Ver.  12.  He  shall  burn  the  temples  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and 
carry  away  the  idols.     The  first  person  W,  for  which  LXX(J 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate  have  the  third,  must  not  be  meddled  with ; 
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it  corresponds  to  *nv'P  in  ver.  10.  What  Nebuchadnezzar  does 
as  Jahveh's  servant  (^35?,  ver.  10)  is  done  by  God.  The  suffixes 
in  DDiK>  and  MB*  are  assigned  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  temples,  the  other  to  the  idols ;  see  on  xlviii. 

7. ntpyi  has  been  variously  interpreted.      nuy  with  the  accus. 

5>W  or  n?obb  means  to  envelope  one's  self  with  a  garment,  put 
on  a  garment,  wrap  the  cloak  round;  cf.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14, 
Ps.  cix.  19,  Isa.  lix.  17,  etc.     This  is  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
here,  as  is  shown  by  the  clause  expressing  the  comparison.    The 
point  of  likeness  is  the  easiness  of  the  action.     Ewald  has  very 
well  explained  the  meaning  of  the  whole :  iC  As  easily  as  any 
shepherd  in  the  open  field  wraps  himself  in  his  cloak,  so  will 
he  take  the  whole  of  Egypt  in  his  hand,  and  be  able  to  throw 
it  round  him    like  a  light    garment,  that    he  may  then,  thus 
dressed  as  it  were  with  booty,  leave  the  land  in  peace,  without  a 
f0G) — a  complete  victor."     Other  explanations  of  the  word  are 
far-fetched,  and  lexically  untenable. — Ver.  13.  In  conclusion, 
mention  is  further  made  of  the  destruction  of  the  famous  temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Ileliopolis,  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
that  all  Egypt  would  fall  under  the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
WW!)  nH3,  "  House  of  the  Sun,"  is  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the 
Egyptain  Pe-rd,  i.e.  House  of  the  Sun,  the  sacred  name  of  the 
city  vulgarly  called  On  ;  see  on  Gen.  xli.  45.     It  lay  north-east 
from  Cairo,  near  the  modern  village  of    Matarieh,  and   thus 
pretty  far  inland ;  it  was  renowned  for  its  magnificent  temple, 
dedicated  to  Bdy  the  Sun-god.     At  the  entrance  to  this  building 
stood  several  larger    and  smaller  obelisks,  of  which  the  two 
larger,   added  to  the  two  older  ones  by  Pheron  the  son  of 
Sesostris,  were  about  150  feet  high.    One  of  these  the  Emperor 
Augustus  caused  to  be  brought  to  Rome  ;  the  other  was  thrown 
down  in  the  year  11G0;  while  one  of  the  more  ancient  but 
smaller  obelisks  still  stands  in  its  original  position,  raising  its  head 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  garden  over  a  mass  of  dense  foliage. 
These  obelisks  are  signified  by  RtaXD.     The  additional  clause, 
"  which  is   in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  does  not  belong  to  Beth- 
shemesh,  as  if  it  were  appended  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing the  city  so  named  from  Beth-shemesh  in  the  land  of  Judah  ; 
the  words  are  rather  connected  with  Fn3JfD,  and  correspond  with 
D^vp  WK  in  the  parallel  member  of  the  verse.     The  obelisks 
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of  the  most  famous  temple  of  the  Egyp'lan  Sun-god  are  well 
known  as  the  most  splendid  representa'  .ves  of  the  glory  of  the 
Egyptian  idolatry  :  the  destruction  of  these  monuments  indi- 
cates the  ruin  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 

the  Pharaohs.     The  last  clause  is  a  kind  of  re-echo  from  ver. 

L2a  ;  *pfc*  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  BW3  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  sonorous  en  ling  to  the  whole. — The  king  of 
Egypt  is  not  named  in  the  prophecy,  hut  aeeor'  .g  to  xliv.  30 
it  is  Pharaoh-Hophra,  who  is  to  be  given  in  ,  the  power  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

When  we  inquire  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  we 
find  M.  Duncker,  in  his  Gesch.  des  Alterthums,  i.  841,  giving 
a  reply  in  these  words :  "Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  fulfil  these 
expectations  (of  Jeremiah,  chap,  xliii.  8-13,  xliv.  30,  and  of 
Ezekiel,  chap.  xxix.  32).  He  contented  himself  with  having 
repelled  the  renewed  attack  of  Egypt.  The  establishment  of 
his  dominion  in  Syria  did  not  depend  jii  his  conquering  Egypt  ; 
but  Syria  must  obey  him,  through  ut  its  whole  extent.  The 
capture  of  Jerusalem  followed  the  siege  of  the  island-town  of 
Tyre  (B.C.  586),  the  last  city  that  had  maintained  its  independ- 
ence. The  army  of  the  Chaldeans  lay  thirteen  years  before 
Tyre  without  being  able  to  bring  the  king  Ethbaal  (Ithobal) 
under  subjection.  At  last,  in  the  year  573,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, in  which  the  Tyrians  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the 
king  of  Babylon."  That  Tyre  was  brought  into  subjection  is 
inferred  by  Duncker  (in  a  note,  p.  682),  first,  from  the  generally 
accepted  statement  of  Berosus,  that  the  whole  of  Phoenicia  was 
subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Josephus'  Ant.  x.  11.  1,  and 
contra  A  p.  i.  19);  secondly,  from  Josephus'  statement  (contra 
Ap.  i.  21),  that  the  kings  Merbal  and  Hiram  had  been  brought 
by  the  Tyrians  from  Babylon ;  and  lastly,  from  the  fact  that, 
with  the  close  of  the  siege,  the  reign  of  Ithobal  ends  and  that 
of  Baal  begins.  "It  would  thus  appear  that  Ithobal  was 
removed,  and  his  family  carried  to  Babylon."  These  facts, 
which  are  also  acknowledged  by  Duncker,  sufficiently  show 
(what  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  Ezekiel)  that  the  siege 
of  Tyre  ended  with  the  taking  of  this  island-city.  For,  unless 
the  besieged  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  or  at  least  compelled 
to  surrender,  the  king  would  not  have  let  himself  be  dethroned 
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and  carried  to  Babylon. — But  whence  has  Duncker  derived  the 
information   that  Nebuchadnezzar  had   no   concern  with   the 
subjugation  of  Egypt,  but  merely  with  the  establishment  of  his 
authority   in    Syria?      Although   Nebuchadnezzar    began    the 
siege  of  the  island-city  of  Tyre  soon  after  the  destruction   of 
Jerusalem,  and  required  thirteen  years  to  reduce  it,  yet  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  from  this  that  he  had  only  to  do  with 
the  strengthening  of  his  authority  in   Syria,  and  no  connection 
with  the  subjugation  of  Egypt;  all  that  we  can  safely  infer  is, 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  attempt  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
with  any  certain  prospect  of  success  until  he  had  subdued  the 
whole  of  Syria.     Besides,  so  long  as  such  an  one  as  Pharaoh  - 
Hophra  occupied  the   throne   of    Egypt, — who  had   not    only 
sent  an  army  to  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  but  also  (according  to  Herodotus  ii.  161,  who  draws 
from  Egyptian  sources)  led  an    army  to   Sidon   and   fought  a 
naval  battle  with  the  Tyrians ;   who  (as  Diod.  Sic.  i.  GS  relates, 
also  following  Egyptian   tradition)  set   out    for    Cyprus  with 
abundant  war-material  and  a  strong  army  and  fleet,  and  took 
Sidon  by  storm,  while  the  rest  of  the  towns  submitted  through 
fear;  who,  moreover,  had  defeated  the  Phoenicians  and  Cyprians 
in    a   naval    enslavement,   and    had    returned    to    Egypt    with 
immense  spoil  ; — how  could  Nebuchadnezzar  possibly  think  that 
his  rule  in  Syria  was  firmly  established?     Such  statements  as 
those  nowT  referred  to  even  Duncker  does  not  venture  to  reject. 
We   must,   however,   view   them   with    a   regard  to    the  usual 
exaggerations   bv   which    the    Egyptians   were   accustomed    to 
extol  the  deeds  of  their  Pharaohs;  but  after  making  all  due 
allowance,   we   are   led   to   this,   that,   after  the   fall   of   Tyre, 
Hophra  sought  to    prevent  the   island  of  Cyprus  as    well   as 
Tyre  from  becoming  a  dependency  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     Could 
Nebuchadnezzar  leave  unmolested  such  an  enemy  as  this,  who, 
on  the  first   suitable  opportunity,  would   attempt   to  wrest  the 
whole  of  Syria  from  him?     So  short-sighted  a  policy  we  could 
not  attribute  to  such  a  conqueror   as  Nebuchadnezzar.     Much 
more  considerate  is  the  judgment  previously  expressed  regarding 
this   by  Vitringa,  on   Isa.   xix. :    u  Etiamsi   omnis  historia  hie 
sileret,  non  est  probabile,  Nebucadnezarem  magnum  dominatorem 
gentium,  post  Palcestinam  et  Phceniciam  subactam,  non  tentasse 
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'■p'tim,  et  ii  tentaverit,  tentasse  frustra  •  et  qua  parte  dCgyp- 
turn  occupavit}  earn  non  vastasse  et  desolai 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  denied  by  Hitzig  and  Graf  as  well 
as  Duncker,  as  it  formerly  was  by  Volney,  is  vouched  i'nv  by 
the  trustworthy  testimony  of  Berosus  (in  Josephus,  a  Ap. 

i.  19),  who  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Egypt  (Kparfjaai 
Ar/v-rrrov,  'Apaftias,  k.t.X.)  ;  the  denial,  too,  rests  on  a  mere 
inference  from  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  from  the 
traditions  of  the  priests  regarding  the  reign  of  Apries  (Hophra). 
[f  the  witness  of  Berosus  regarding  the  conquest  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  be  trustworthy,  why  should  his  testimony  concerning 
Egypt  be  unreliable  !  The  account  of  Josephus  (Ant  x.  9.  7), 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  invaded 
Egypt,  killed  the  king  (Hophra),  put  another  in  his  place,  and 
led  captive  to  Babylon  the  Jews  that  had  fled  to  Egypt, — this 
account  will  not  admit  of  being  brought  forward  (as  has  often 
been  attempted,  and  anew,  of  late,  by  Mrc.  von  Niebuhr, 
Assur  und  Babel,  S.  215)  as  sufficient  testimony  for  a  successful 
campaign  carried  on  by  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Egypt  during 
the  siege  of  Tyre.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  proving  that 
such  a  campaign  actually  took  place  is  not  so  much  that  the 
death  of  Hophra  in  battle  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  his  execu- 
tion afterwards,  contradicts  all  authenticated  history,  as  that  the 
particular  statements  of  Josephus  regarding  this  campaign, 
both  as  to  the  date  and  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon  of  the  Jews 
that  had  fled  to  Egypt,  are  simply  conclusions  drawn  from  a 
combination  of  Jer.  xliii.  8-13  and  xliv.  30  with  Jer.  lii.  20: 
besides,  the  execution  of  King  Hophra  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
foretold  neither  by  Jeremiah  nor  by  Ezekiel.  Ezekiel,  in  chap, 
xxix.-xxxii.,  merely  predicts  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  influ- 
ence, the  breaking  of  the  arm  of  Pharaoh,  i.e.  of  his  military 
power,  and  his  fall  into  Sheol ;  but  he  does  it  in  so  ideal  a 
manner,  that  even  the  words  of  xxx.  13,  u  there  shall  be  no  more 
a  prince  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt," — i.e.  Egypt  shall  lose  all  her 
princes,  just  as  her  idols  have  been  destroyed, — even  these  words 
cannot  well  be  applied  to  the  execution  of  Pharaoh-Hophra 
But  Jeremiah,  in  chap,  xliii.  and  in  xlvi.  13  ff.,  predicts  merely* 
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the  downfall  of  the  pride  and  power  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  con- 
quest, devastation,  and  spoiling  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
And  even  in  the  words  of  xliv.  30,  "  I  (Jahveh)  will  deliver 
Pharaoh-IIophra  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  of  those 
who  seek  his  life,  just  as  I  delivered  Zedekiah  the  king  of 
Judah  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  his  enemy,  and  of 
those  who  sought  after  his  life,"  there  is  nothing  definitely 
stated  regarding  Hophra's  being  executed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
or  killed  in  battle  with  him.  Such  a  reference  cannot  be  made 
out  from  the  words,  even  though  we  lay  no  emphasis  on  the 
plural  "his  enemies,"  in  contrast  with  the  expression  a Nebu- 
chadnezzar his  enemy,"  and.  according  to  xlvi.  2(»,  understand 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  servants  as  being  included  under  the 
'•enemies;"  for  certainly  Zedekiah  was  not  killed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  merely  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Babylon. 
Resides,  there  was  no  need  of  special  proof  that  the  prophecies 
of  .Jeremiah  regarding  Egypt  declare  much  more  important 
matters  than  merely  an  expedition  of  Chaldean  soldiers  to 
Egypt,  as  well  as  the  plunder  of  some  cities  and  the  carrying 
away  of  the  Jews  who  resided  there;  and  that,  in  chap,  xliv., 
what  the  Jews  who  went  to  Egypt  against  the  will  of  God  are 
threatened  with,  is  not  transportation  to  Babylon,  but  destruction 
in  Egypt  by  sword,  hunger,  and  pestilence,  until  only  a  few 
individuals  shall  escape,  and  the.^e  shall  return  to  Judah  (xliv. 
14,27,28). 

But  if  we  compare  with  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  in  chap. 
xliii.  8-13,  and  in  xlvi.  13  26,  that  of  Ezekiel  in  chap.  xxix. 
1 7  21,  which  was  uttered  or  composed  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  i.e.  in  the  year  573, 
it  becomes  abundantly  evident  that  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot 
have  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt  before  that  year,  and  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  Tyre,  which  immediately  ensued.  And 
that  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  ii.  1G1  ff.,  regarding  Apries,  that  he 
lost  his  throne  and  his  life  in  consequence  of  being  defeated  in 
battle  with  the  Cyrenians.  What  Herodotus  assigns  as  the 
cause  of  the  fall  of  Apries,  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
unhappy  end  of  this  king.  Herodotus  himself  states,  ii.  169, 
that   the  Egyptians  were  filled  with   the   most   intense   hatred 
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■  Apries;  the  monuments  also  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 
This  bitter  feeling  must  have  had  a  deeper  source  than  merely 
the  unsuccessful  issue  of  a  war  with  Cyrene;  it  receives  its 
explanation  only  when  we  find  that  A  pries,  by  his  attempts 
insl  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  deserved  and  brought  on  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  cf.  Hiivernick 
on  Ezekiel,  p.  500,  By  sending  an  auxiliary  army  to  Judah, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  hark  the  Chaldeans,  and  by  forming 
an  expedition  to  Cyprus  and  the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  which  was 
evidently  directed  against  the  establishment  of  the  Chaldean 
power  in  Phoenicia,  Apries  had  so  provoked  the  king  of  Babylon, 
that  the  latter,  immediately  after  the  subjugation  of  Tyre, entered 
on  the  campaign  against  Egypt,  which  he  invaded,  subdued,  and 
spoiled,  without,  however,  killing  the  king;  him  he  preferred 
allowing  to  rule  on,  but  as  his  vassal,  and  under  the  promise 
that  he  would  recognise  his  authority  and  pay  tribute,  just  as 
had  been  done  with  King  Jehoiakim  when  Jerusalem  was  first 
taken.  If  all  this  actually  took  place  (which  we  may  well 
assume),  Apries  might  probably  nave  begun  another  war  against 
Cyrene,  after  the  Chaldeans  had  departed,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing some  small  compensation  to  the  Egyptians  for  the  defeat 
they  had  suffered  from  the  Chaldeans,  by  subduing  that  pro- 
vince in  the  west;  in  this  war  the  king  might  have  lost  his  life, 
as  Herodotus  relates,  through  want  of  success  in  his  attempt. 
In  this  wav,  the  account  of  Herodotus  regarding  the  death  of 
Apries  quite  agrees  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But  that  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  wdien  we  remember  that 
he  derived  his  information  from  the  stories  of  the  priests,  who 
carefully  omitted  all  mention  of  a  struggle  between  Egypt  and 
the  power  of  Chaldea,  since  this  had  ended  in  the  humiliation  of 
Egypt ;  hence  also  mention  was  made  only  of  the  victories  and 
mighty  deeds  of  Necho  II.,  while  his  defeat  at  Carchemish  was 
passed  over  in  silence. 

Chap.  xliv.    Warning  against  Idolatry,  and  Intimation  of  its 

Punishment. 

"When   the  Jews    had    settled   down  in   Egypt   in   different 
places,  they  betook  themselves  zealously  to  the  worship  of  the 
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queen  of  heaven  ;  to  this  they  were  probably  induced  by  the 
example  of  the  heathen  round  about  them,  and  by  the  vain 
expectation  of  thereby  promoting  their  interests  as  members  of 
the  community  (cf.  ver.  17  ff.).  Accordingly,  when  all  the 
people  who  were  living  here  and  there  through  the  count rv 
had  assembled  in  Upper  Egypt  (ver.  15)  for  the  celebration 
of  a  festival,  the  prophet  seized  the  opportunity  of  setting 
before  them,  in  an  earnest  manner,  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  their  doings.  First  of  all,  he  reminds  them  of  the  judg- 
ments which  they  and  their  fathers,  by  their  continued  apostasy 
from  the  Lord,  and  by  their  idolatry,  had  brought  on  Jeru- 
salem and  Judah  (vers.  2-7)  ;  and  he  warns  them  not  to  bring 
destruction  on  the  remnant  of  Judah  still  left,  by  continuing 
in  their  idolatry  (vers.  8-10).  The  threatening  also  is  ex- 
pressed, that  the  Lord  will  destroy  all  those  who  marched  to 
E<*ypt  with  the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence  (vers.  11-14). 
But  the  whole  assembly  declare  to  him  that  they  will  not  obey 
his  word,  but  persist  in  worshipping  the  queen  of  heaven  ; 
allecnncr  that  their  fathers  prospered  so  long  as  they  honoured 
her,  and  war  and  famine  had  come  on  them  only  after  they 
eeased  to  do  so  (vers.  15-19).  Jeremiah  refutes  this  false 
notion  (vers.  20-23),  and  once  more  solemnly  announces  to 
them  the  sentence  of  destruction  by  sword  and  famine  in 
Egypt.  As  a  sign  that  the  Lord  will  keep  His  word,  he  finally 
predicts  that  King  Hophra  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver.  1.  "  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  regarding  all  the 
Jews  who  were  living  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  who  dwelt  in 
Migdol,  in  Tahpanhes,  in  Noph,  and  in  the  land  of  Pathros." 
From  this  heading  we  perceive  that  those  who  (according  to 
chap,  xliii.)  had  gone  to  Egypt,  had  settled  there  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  following  denunciations,  which 
at  the  same  time  form  his  last  prophecy,  were  uttered  a  long 
time  after  that  which  is  given  in  xliii.  8-13  as  having  been 
delivered  at  Tahpanhes.  The  date  of  it  cannot,  indeed,  be 
determined  exactly.  From  the  threatening  that  King  Hophra 
shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (vers. 
24-30),  only  this  much  is  clear,  that  Egypt  was  not  yet 
occupied  by  the  Chaldeans,  which,  as  we   have  shown   above 
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(p,  154),  did  not  take  place  before  the  year  r> 7 2 .     Bat  it  by  no 

moans  follows  from  this  that  Jeremiah  did  not  utter  these  words 
of  threatening  till  shortly  before  this  event.     lie   may  have 

done  so  even  live  or  ton  years  before,  in  the  period  between 
585  and  580,  as  we  have  already  observed  on  p.  17,  vol.  i.  The 
.lews  had  settled  down,  not  merely  in  the  two  northern  frontier 
towns,  Migdol  (i.e,  Magdolo,  May8u)\os,  according  to  the  Itiner, 
Anton.,  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium,  Copt.  Mescktol, 
Egypt.  Afa'ktr,  the  most  northerly  place  in  Egypt  ;  see  on 
Ezek.  xxix.  10)  and  Tahpanhes  (i.e.  I tup/me,  see  on  xliii.  7), 
but  also  in  more  inland  places,  in  Noph  {i,e.  Memphis^  see  on 
ii.  16)  ami  the  land  of  Pathros  (LXX.  IlaOovpy)?,  Egypt. 
PetorSs}  i.e.  Southland)  viz.  Upper  Egypt,  the  Tltt'lmis  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  see  on  Ezek.  xxix.  11).  The  word  of 
the  Lord  runs  as  follows  : — 

Vers.  2-14.  Hie  warning  an<I  threatening. — M  Thus  saith 
Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel  :  Ye  yourselves  have  seen 
all  the  evil  which  I  have  brought  on  Jerusalem,  and  on  all  the 
cities  of  Judah  ;  and,  behold,  they  are  a  desolation  this  day, 
and  there  is  no  inhabitant  in  them  ;  Ver.  3.  Because  of  their 
wickedness  which  they  have  done,  by  provoking  me  through 
going  to  burn  incense,  (and)  to  serve  other  gods  whom  they 
knew  not,  (neither)  they  (nor)  ye,  nor  your  fathers.  Ver.  4. 
And  I  sent  unto  you  all  my  servants  the  prophets,  rising  early 
and  sending  (them),  to  say,  Do  not  this  abominable  thing  which 
I  hate.  Ver.  5.  But  they  did  not  hear,  nor  inclined  their  eat- 
to  turn  from  their  wickedness,  by  not  burning  incense  to  other 
gods.  Ver.  6.  Therefore  my  wrath  and  mine  anger  poured 
itself  out,  and  burned  up  the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  they  have  become  a  desolation  and  a 
waste,  as  at  this  day.  Ver.  7.  Now  therefore  thus  saith 
Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Why  do  ye  great  evil 
against  your  souls,  by  cutting  of  from  yourselves  man  and 
woman,  child  and  suckling,  out  of  the  midst  of  Judah,  so 
leaving  no  remnant  for  yourselves  ;  Ver.  8.  Through  provoking 
me  by  the  works  of  your  hands,  burning  incense  to  other  gods 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  whither  ye  have  gone  to  sojourn,  that  ye 
might  bring  destruction  on  yourselves,  and  that  ye  might 
become  a  curse  and  a  reproach  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
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earth?  Ver.  9.  Have  ye  forgotten  the  evil  deeds  of  your 
fathers,  and  the  evil  deeds  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  evil 
deeds  of  their  wives,  and  your  own  evil  deeds,  and  the  evil  deeds 
of  your  wives,  which  they  committed  in  the  land  of  Judah  and 
on  the  streets  of  Jerusalem?  Ver.  10.  They  have  not  been 
contrite  to  this  day,  and  are  not  afraid,  nor  do  they  walk  in  my 
law,  and  in  my  statutes,  which  I  have  set  before  you  and  before 
your  fathers.  Ver.  11.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel  :  Behold,  I  will  set  my  face  against  you  for 
evil,  and  to  cut  off  all  Judah.  Ver.  12.  Ana  I  will  take  the 
remnant  of  Judah,  that  have  set  their  fares  to  go  to  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  order  to  sojourn  there,  and  they  shall  all  be  consumed; 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  they  fall,  by  sword  and  famine  shall 
they  be  consumed;  small  and  great,  by  sword  and  famine  shall 
they  die,  and  they  shall  become  an  execration  and  an  astonish- 
ment, and  a  curse  and  a  reproach.  Ver.  L3.  And  I  will  punish 
those  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  I  punished  Jerusalem, 
by  sword,  and  famine,  and  pestilence.  Ver.  14.  There  shall  not 
be  one  escaped  or  left  to  the  remnant  of  Judah  that  came 
to  sojourn  there  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  as  to  return  to  the 
land  of  Judah,  whither  they  long  to  return  and  dwell  ;  for 
they  shall  not  return  except  [as]  escaped  ones.11 

In  order  to  make  an  impression  on  the  people  by  his  warn- 
ing against  idolatry,  Jeremiah  begins  his  address  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  great  calamity  which  the  fathers  have  brought  on 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  through  their  continued  idolatry  (vers. 
2-6).  "  Ye  have  seen  all  the  evil,"  etc. ;  all  the  cities  are  laid 
waste  and  depopulated,  because  their  inhabitants  have  roused 
the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and  have  not  let  themselves  be  dis- 
suaded by  the  admonitions  of  the  prophets  whom  God  has 
sent.  "This  day,"  i.e.  now,  at  present.  On  ver.  3,  cf.  xi.  17, 
xix.  4,  xxxii.  32,  etc.  ;  and  as  to  the  meaning  of  IBg,  see  on 
i.  16.  In  ver.  3b  the  address  becomes  more  direct,  through 
the  change  into  the  second  person,  "  ye  ;  "  the  audience  then 
present  only  continue  these  sins  of  their  fathers.  On  ver.  4, 
cf.  vii.  25,  xxv.  4,  etc.  nfcftn  nzv'r.n  131  "  the  thinir  of  this 
abomination,"  which  is  equivalent  to  "  this  abominable  idol- 
atry." "Ol  serves  to  render  the  subject  more  prominent,  as 
in  Judg.  xix.  24.     On  ver.  6,  cf.  xlii.  18,  vii.  20.     The  wrath 
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of  God  burned  in  the  cities,  for  tin-  fire  of  destruction  was  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine  wrath.  As  to  W  Di>3  sec  on 
\i.  5.  In  vers.  7-10  follows  the  application  of  what  has  been 
said  to  those  present,  who  are  asked  how  they  come  to  continue 
in  the  old  sins,  to  their  own  destruction,  u  doing  evil  in  regard 
to  your  souls/'  /.,..  for  tho  injury,  destruction  of  your  souls, 
yourself;  cf.  \\\i.  19,  where  'r^  stands  for  :"sn:.  This  is 
immediately  afterwards  more  exactly  specified  by  'W  rnarA  to 
exterminate  the  whole  of  you,  without  an  exception.  As  to 
the  enumeration  "man  and  woman,"  etc.,  cf.  1  Sam.  xv.  3 
xxii.  19.  The  infs.  WJwA  and  nto^  are  used  as  gerundives: 
"inasmuch  as  (through  this  that)  ye  provoke  me."  For  the 
expression  "the works  of  your  hands,"  see  on  i.  1(5.  In  wr.  8 
an  object  must  be  supplied  from  ver.  7  for  the  expression' 
crSnn:jn;v^;  for,  to  take  M^  (with  Hitzig)  in  a  reflexive 
sense    is  a   very    harsh    construction.       On    'til  fttlA,   cf.    xlii. 

18,  xxvi.  6.  The  answer  to  the  question  now  asked  follows 
in  vers.  9  and  10,  in  the  form  of  the  further  question,  whether 
they  have  forgotten  those  former  sins,  and  that  these  sins 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  evil  which  has  befallen  the  land. 
The  interrogation  expresses  the  reproach  that  they  have  been 
able  to  forget  both,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  continuance  in  sin. 
In  ver.  9,  the  expression  "the  evil  deeds  of  his  wives"  (VBO)  js 
remarkable.  Hitzig  and  Nagelshach,  following  Kimchi,  refer 
the  suffix  to  the  kings,  since  there  was  always  but  one  king  at 
a  time.  But  this  is  an  unnatural  explanation  ;  the  suffix  refers 
to  Judah  as  a  nation,  and  is  used  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
wives  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  kings  together.  It  is  quite 
arbitrary  in  Ewald  and  Graf  to  change  NM  to  nfe>,  following 
the  LXX.  t&v  apxovTcop  vfiojv  ;  for  these  translators  have 
mutilated  the  text  by  the  omission  of  the  following  OWfln  TIKI. 
rpr  rrijri  is  not  merely  conserved,  but  even  required,  by  rtKl 
nyp2  run.  But  the  prophet  gives  special  prominence  to  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  wives,  since  it  was  they  who  were  most 
zealous  in  worshipping  the  queen  of  heaven  ;  cf.  vers.   15  and 

19.  HOT  |6,  "  they  have  not  been  crushed,"  viz.  by  repentance 
and  sorrow  for  these  sins.  The  transition  to  the  third  person 
is  not  merely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  treated 
of  is  the  sins  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  present  generation,— for, 
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as  is  shown  by  the  expression  «  till  this  day,"  the  prophet  has 
chiefly  hi.  own  contemporaries  in  view  ;  hut  he  speaks  of    hese 
„  the  third  person,  to  signify  the  indignation  with  which  ho 
turns  away  from  men  so  difficult  to  reform.     On  the  expres- 
n   "   he"    had  not  walked  in  my   law,'   cf.  XXV,    4     ,x.    1    • 
For  this  the  Lord  will  punish  them  severely,  vers.  11-1-1.    All 
1,1,0  have  fled  to  Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  rema  n.ng 
We,  wm  be  <luite  exterminated.     On  «  Behold,  I  will  set  my 
"  L     cf   xxi    10-     "  Fo'  cvil  "  is  m0re  eXUCtly  defiBed    y 
"to'cut  off  all  Judah ,»  U  those  of  Judah  who  are  in  Egypt, 
not  those  who  are  in  Babylon.     This  limitation  of  the  words 
"l    judah"   is  necessarily   required   by  the   context,   and    IS 
plainly  e-prcssed  in  ver.   12,  where  «  Judah*    is  speeded   as 
f<  the  remnant  of  Judah  that  were  determined  to  goto  %ypt_ 
W^  has  the  meaning  of  taking  away,  as  m  xv.  15.     »  «™ 
areio  be  taken  by  themselves;  and  0^ p«>,  as  is  shown  by 
the  accents,  is  to  be  attached  to  what  follows,  on  which,  too, 
he  emphasis  is  placed-,  in  like  manner,    «  =n™  are  to  be 
attached  to  the  succeeding  verb.      The  arrangement  o    the 
words,  like  the  accumulation  of  sentences  all  expressing  the 
same  meaning,  reveals  the  spirit  of  the  add  n   wluch  God 

vents  His  wrath.     On  "  they  shall  become  an  execration,   etc., 
seexlii  18.    In  vers.  13,  14,  the  threatened  extermination  is 
further'  set  forth.    Those  who  dwell  in  Egypt  shall  be  punished 
with  sword,  famine,  and  plague,  like  Jerusalem.      The  ^habit- 
ants of  Egypt  generally   are  meant;    and    by  the   judgment 
which  is  to  fall  on  that  country,   the  remnant  of   Jul;,!,    tl  oic 
shall  be  so  completely  destroyed,  that  none  shall  escape      Ihe 
leading  member  of  the  sentence   is   contmued  by  W^J,     and 
that  they  should  return  to  the  land  of  Judah,  after  which  their 
soul   longs,  that  they  may  live  there."     A   reason   IS  further 
assigned,  and  with  this  the  address,  reduced  within  becoming 
limits,  concludes:  "for  there  shall  return  none  except] {B*   -) 
fugitives,"  i.e.  except  a  few  individual  fugitives  who  shall  come 
back.     This  last   clause  shows  that  we  are  not  to  understand 
the  declaration  «  none  shall  escape"  in  the  strictest  meaning  of 
the  words.     Those  who  escape  and  return  to  Judah  shall  be 
so  few,   in  comparison  with   those  who  shall  perish  in  Egypt, 
as  to  be   quite   inconsiderable.     Cf.   the   like  instance   of  a 
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mine  contradiction  in  vers.  27,  28.  On  cj^rns  si-':,  cf. 
xmi.  27. 

Vera.  15  L9.  /'//(■  answer  of  the  people  to  this  threatening 
address. —  Ver.  1">.  "Then  all  the  men  who  knew  that  their 
wives  burned  incense  to  other  gods,  and  all  the  women  stand- 
ing [there],  a  great  multitude,  and  all  the  people  who  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered  Jeremiah,  saying, 
Ver.  In.  [As  for]  the  word  which  thou  hast  spoken  unto  us  in 
the  name  of  Jahveh,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee:  Ver.  17. 
But  we  will  certainly  perform  every  word  that  has  proceeded 
out  of  our  own  mouth,  by  burning  incense  to  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and  pouring  out  libations  to  her,  just  as  we  have  done, 
we  and  our  fathers,  our  kings  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem;  and  we  were  filled 
with  bread,  and  became  prosperous,  and  saw  no  evil.  Ver.  18. 
lint  since  we  ceased  to  offer  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven, 
and  to  pour  out  libations  to  her,  we  have  been  in  want  of 
everything,  and  are  consumed  by  sword  and  famine.  Ver.  19. 
And  when  we  [women]  have  been  burning  incense  to  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  poured  out  libations  to  her,  have  we 
made  cakes  to  her  without  our  husbands,  making  an  image 
of  her,  and  offering  libations  to  her  ?  "  To  the  word  of  the 
prophet  the  men  and  women  oppose  their  pretended  experi- 
ence, that  the  adoration  of  the  queen  of  heaven  has  brought 
them  comfort  and  prosperity,  while  the  neglect  of  this  worship, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  brought  want  and  misfortune.  No 
doubt  they  inferred  this,  by  the  argument  post  hoc,  ergo  propter 
hoc,  from  the  fact  that,  after  idolatry  had  been  rooted  out  by 
Josiah,  adversity  had  befallen  the  land  of  Judah  ;  while,  up 
till  that  time,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  been  independent, 
and,  for  more  than  a  century  before,  had  been  spared  the  suf- 
fering of  misfortune.  Thus,  through  their  blindness,  peculiar 
to  the  natural  man,  they  had  overlooked  the  minor  transient 
evils  with  which  the  Lord  visits  His  people  when  they  sin.  Not 
till  near  the  end  of  Josiah's  reign  did  misfortune  fall  on  Judah: 
this  was  when  the  Egyptian  army,  under  Pharaoh-Necho, 
marched  through  Palestine  ;  Josiah  was  slain  in  the  battle  he 
had  lost,  the  land  was  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  and  its  in- 
habitants perished  by  sword  and  famine.     In  ver.  15,  those 
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who  are  represented  speaking  are  all  the  men  who  knew  of 
their  wives'  idolatry,  i.e.  who  permitted  it,  and  all  the  women, 
"  a  great  company,"  i.e.  gathered  together  in  great  numbers, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  who  lived  in  Egypt.  The  speci- 
fication "  in  Pathros  "  is  not  in  apposition  to  the  words  u  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,"  but  belongs  to  the  verb  0$£1 ;  it  tells  where 
the  gathering  took  place,  viz.  in  a  district  of  Upper  Egypt. 
From  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  women,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  assembly  was  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  queen 
of  heaven.  The  former  portion  of  ver.  16  forms  an  absolute 
clause,  from  131|)  to  J*  C"'3,  "  as  regards  the  word  which  .  .  . 
Ave  will  not  listen  to  thee,''  i.e.  with  regard  to  this  word  we  obey 
thee  not.  The  expression,  u  the  word  which  has  gone  forth 
out  of  our  mouth,"  points  to  the  uttering  of  vows:  cf.  Num. 
xxx.  3,  13  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  24.  'W  if*  "^l?"'?  meaM  "  a11  tllilt 
we  have  uttered  as  a  vow,"  every  vow  to  offer  incense,  etc.,  i.e. 
to  present  meat  and  drink  offerings  to  the  queen  of  heaven, — 
that  shall  we  keep,  fulfil,  as  we  ami  our  fathers  have  done  in 
the  land  of  Judah.  On  this  mode  of  worship,  cf.  vii.  17  f.,  and 
the  remarks  there  made.  "And  we  were  satisfied  with  bread," 
i.e.  in  consequence  of  this  worship  we  had  amply  sufficient  food. 
D-nitt,  "  good,"  well,  comfortable;  cf.  xxii.  16.  W  |D,  "from 
that  time  "  =  since.  •--?  is  i\>v  titen,  from  DDR,  as  in  Num. 
xvii.  28;  cf.  Ewald,  §  197,  a.  To  this  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  the  women  further  add,  ver.  10,  that  they  do  not 
engage  in  this  sacrificial  worship  or  prepare  the  sacrificial 
cakes  without  their  husbands,  i.e.  without  their  knowledge  and 
approval.  This  is  put  forward  by  the  women  in  the  way  of 
self-vindication  ;  for,  according  to  the  law,  Num.  xxx.  D  ff., 
the  husband  could  annul,  i.e.  declare  not  binding,  any  vow 
which  had  been  made  by  his  wife  without  his  knowledge. 
Although  it  is  women  who  are  speaking,  the  via.se.  D*)BjJD  is 
used  as  being  the  gender  which  most  commonly  occurs  ;  it  also 
pretty  often  stands  for  the  feminine.  The  inj.  constr.  *IBTO 
(with  ?)  is  here  employed,  in  conformity  with  later  usage, 
instead  of  the  inf.  abs.,  for  the  finite  verb,  by  way  of  continua- 
tion ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  351,  c,  where,  however,  many  passages 
have  been  set  down  as  falling  under  this  rule  that  demand  a 
different  explanation.     The  meaning  of  '"^yynp  is  disputed  ;  the 
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final  n  is  a  suffix,  written  with  Raphe,  though  Mappik  also 
jura  in  Borne  acss.  The  Hiphil  of  this  verb  is  found  else- 
where only  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  40,  and  there  in  the  signification  of 
\  ring,  grieving,  like  the  Piel  in  Isa.  lxiii.  10,  Ps.  Ivi.  6. 
Ewald  translates  u  in  order  to  move  her,"  i.e,  make  her  well- 
disposed, — but  quite  arbitrarily,  for  to  provoke  is  the  very 
opposite  of  rendering  propitious.  The  verb  3jj[?  also  signifies 
k*  to  form,  shape,'1  Job  x.  8:  and  in  this  sense  the  Hiphil  is 
used  here,  "in  order  to  put  them  into  shape,"  i.e.  to  form  the 
moon-goddess  (queen  of  heaven)  in  or  on  the  sacrificial  cakes 
(Kimchi,  Raschi,  Dahler,  Maurer,  Graf,  etc.).  The  sacrificial 
cakes  (D^5?,  see  on  vii.  18)  probably  had  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
or  even  of  the  full  moon,  like  the  aekrjvat  of  the  Greeks,  which 
used  to  be  offered  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  in  the 
month  of  Munychion,  to  Artemis,  as  goddess  of  the  moon  ;  cf. 
Hermann,  gottesdienstliche  Alterthiimer  der  Griechen,  2  Ausg. 
S.  146,  Anm.  13,  u.  S.  414. 

Vers.  20-23.  Refutation  of  these  statements  of  the  people. — 
Ver.  20.  "  And  Jeremiah  spake  to  all  the  people,  to  the  men 
and  women,  and  to  all  the  people  that  had  given  him  answer, 
saying,  Ver.  21.  Did  not  the  incense-burning  which  ye  per- 
formed in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
ye  and  your  fathers,  your  kings  and  your  princes,  and  the 
people  of  the  land, — did  not  Jaliveh  remember  them,  and  did  it 
not  arise  in  His  mind  ?  Ver.  22.  And  Jahveli  could  no  longer 
endure  it,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  your  deeds,  because  of 
the  abominations  which  ye  committed  ;  thus  your  land  became 
a  desolation,  and  a  waste,  and  a  curse,  without  an  inhabitant, 
as  at  this  day.  Ver.  23.  Because  ye  burned  incense  and  sinned 
against  Jahveh,  and  did  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Jahveh, 
and  in  His  law,  in  His  statutes,  and  in  His  testimonies  ye  walked 
not ;  therefore  this  evil  hath  befallen  you,  as  at  this  day." 
Jeremiah  answers  them  that  their  idol-worship,  by  which  they 
have  provoked  the  Lord  their  God,  is  the  very  cause  of  the 
misfortune  that  has  befallen  them,  because  God  could  no 
longer  endure  this  abomination  which  they  would  not  forsake. 
"itipn  is  a  noun,  "the  burning  of  incense,"  which  includes, 
besides,  all  the  other  elements  of  idolatrous  worship  ;  hence 
the  word  is  resumed,  at  the  close,  under  the  plur.  cnitf,  "  these 
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things."     rhm  is  3d  pers.'sing.  neat,  lit.  M  it  has  come  into  His 
mind"  i.e.  He  has  carefully  considered  it,  and  that  in  the  way 
of  punishment,  for  He  could  no  longer  endure  such  abomina- 
tion.    The  imperf.  ^V  is  used  for  the  historic  tense  (imperf. 
with  1  consec),  because  the  1  would  necessarily  be   separated 
from  the  verb   by  the  *6 ;  and  it  is  employed  instead  of  the 
perfect,  which  we  would  be  inclined  to  expect   after  the  pre- 
ceding  13T,  since  that  which  is   treated  of  is  something  that 
endures  for  a  considerable  time  ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  346,  b.     On  the 
expression  "because  of  the  evil/1  etc.,  cf.  xxi.  12,  IT.  4,  etc.  ; 
on  the  last  clause  in  ver.  22,  cf.  vers.  6  and  12.— Ver.  23  is  an 
emphatic  and  brief  repetition  of  what   has  already  been  said. 
ruop  is  for  nwnjj,  as   in  Dent.   xxxi.   29:  cf.    Gesenius,   §   7  1. 
notJl;  Ewald,§  194,  6. 

Vers.  24-30.  Announcement  of  the  punishmetit  for  this 
idolatry.— Vet.  24.  "  And  Jeremiah  said  unto  all  the  people, 
and  unto  all  the  women,  Hear  the  word  of  Jahveh,  all  of 
Judah  that  are  in  the   land  of   Egypt;  A'  '••  Thus  saith 

Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of   Israel:   Ye  and   your  wives  have 
both  spoken  with  your  mouth,  and  fulfilled  it  with  your  hands, 
savin?,  We   will   assuredly  perform  our  vows  which  we  have 
wed,   by   burning    incense  to  the  queen  of   heaven,    and   by 
pouring  out  libations  to  her  :   ye  will    by  all   means  perform 
your  vows,  and   carry  out  your   vows.      Ver.   2G.    Therefore 
hear  the  word  of  Jahveh,  all  Judah  that  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Eirvpt :  Behold,  I  have  sworn  by  my  great  name,  saith  Jahveh, 
truly  my  name  shall  no  more  be  named  in  the  mouth  of  any 
man  of  Judah,  saying,  '  As  the  Lord  Jahveh  liveth,'  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt.     Ver.  27.   Behold,  I  will  watch  over  them  for 
evil,  and  not  for  good;  and  all  the  men  of  Judah  that  are  in 
the  land  of   Egypt  shall   be  consumed  by  the   sword   and   by 
famine,  till  they   are  annihilated.     Ver.  28.    And  those  who 
escape  the   sword  shall  return   out  of  the  land  of    Egypt  to 
the  land  of  Judah,  a  small  number;  and  all  the  remuant  of 
Judah,  that  went  to  the  land  of  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  shall 
know  whose  word  shall  stand,  mine  or  theirs.     Ver.  29.  And 
this  shall  be  the  sign  to  you,  saith  Jahveh,  that  I  will  punish 
you  in  this  place,  that  ye  may  know  that  my  words  shall  surely 
rise  up  against  you   for  evil :    Ver.  30.  Thus  hath   Jahveh 
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spoken,  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra  into  the  hand  of 
his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  those  who  seek  his  life,  just 
as  I  have  given  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Jndah  into  the  band  of 
N  buchadressar  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  was  his  enemy,  and 
sought  his  life." 

After  refuting  the  false  assertion  of  the  people,  Jeremiah 
onee  more  announces  to  them,  on  behalf  of  God,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  the  punishment  of  extermination  by  sword  and 
famine  in  Egypt  ;  this  he  doc^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
greatest  possible  emphasis  to  his  warning  against  persevering 
in  idolatry.  For  substance,  this  announcement  is  .similar  to 
that  of  vers.  11-14,  but  the  expression  is  stronger.  Even  in 
the  summary  account  of  their  offences,  ver.  25,  the  words  arc 
so  chosen  and  arranged  as  to  brine  out  clearly  the  determina- 
tion  of  the  people  to  persevere  in  worshipping  the  queen  of 
heaven.  "  As  for  you  and  your  wives,  ye  have  spoken  with 
your  mouth  and  fulfilled  it  with  your  hand"  (on  the  Vav  consec. 
attached  to  nninn,  cf.  Ewald,  §  3 14,  b),  i.e.  ye  have  uttered  vows 
and  then  carried  them  out;  for  ye  say,  We  must  keep  the  vows 
that  we  have  vowed.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  verbs  rmznn, 
and  in  the  concluding  portion  n30*pn  and  ruHWR,  are  feminine, 
since  the  address  chiefly  applies  to  the  wives,  who  clung  most 
tenaciously  to  idolatry.  In  the  clause  'W  nJ9sP?  ^PJ},  u  ye  will 
make  your  vows  and  perform  them,"  there  is  unmistakeable  irony, 
in  which  the  reference  is  to  the  wilfulness  of  the  people  in  this 
idolatry.  This  iOeXodprjaKeia  is  shown  by  the  inf.  abs.  B*pn, 
which  strengthens  njp^pn.  "  To  establish  vows,"  i.e.  tc  make 
them,  was  not  a  thing  commanded,  but  left  to  one's  free  deter- 
mination. Hence,  also,  no  appeal  to  the  maxim  that  vows 
which  have  been  made  or  uttered  must  be  fulfilled,  can  justify 
the  making  of  the  vows.     The  form  rrjDspn  for   ruopfl  is  an 

O  t  :      •  t  t  :    ■•  t 

unusual  one  ;  and  the  '  which  the  Hirik  takes  after  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  form  D^gH;  cf.  Ewald,  §  196,  c. — The  announcement 
of  the  punishment  is  introduced  by  a  solemn  oath  on  the  part  of 
God.  Jahveh  swears  by  His  great  name,  i.e.  as  the  one  who 
has  shown  Himself  God  by  His  mighty  deeds — who  has  the 
power  of  keeping  His  word.  The  name  is,  of  course,  only  a 
manifestation  of  His  existence.  EK  as  a  particle  used  in  swear- 
ing =  certainly  not.     His  name  shall  no  more  be  named  in  the 
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mouth  of  any  Jew  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  i.e.  be  used  in  assevera- 
tions, because  all  the  Jews  in  Egypt  shall  be  exterminated.  On 
the  expression,  "Behold,  I  will  watch  over  them,"  etc.,  cf.  xxxi. 
28  and  xxi.  10.  In  ver.  28,  it  is  more  exactly  stated  that  only 
a  few  individuals  shall  escape  the  sword  and  return  to  Judah  ; 
thus,  no  one  shall  remain  behind  in  Egypt  By  this  judgment, 
all  the  remnant  of  Judah  that  went  to  Egypt  Bhall  find  out 
whose  word— Jahveh's  or  theirs — will  endure,  i.e.  prove  true. 
DUDI  *3fcO  properly  depends  on  "W,  "the  word  from  me  or  from 
them"  (the  people). — Ver.  29.  In  confirmation  of  this  threaten- 
ing, the  Lord  gives  them  another  Blgn  which,  when  it  is  fulfill  I, 
will  let  them  know  that  the  destruction  announced  to  them  shall 
certainly  befall  thorn.  The  token  consists  in  the  giving  up  of 
Kin"  Ilophra  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies.  As  certainly 
this  shall  take  place,  so  certainly  shall  the  extermination  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  ensue.  The  name  JHWl  is  rendered  Ovdtfrpi?  in 
Manetho,  in  the  classical  writo  .  who,  accord- 

ing to   Herodotus  (ii.  1 « > l ) ,  nty-five         a,   but 

nineteen  according  to  Manetho  i  :f.   Boeckh,  Manet  -.p. 

341  ft.).     His  death  took  place  in  the  year  .".to  B.C.     This  da 
is  reached  by  a  comparison  of  the  followinj  :  — ('amh\ 

conquered  Egypt  in  the  y  and  in  the  preceding  year 

Amasis  had  died,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  3  H  rod.  iii. 

10).  Ibnee  Amasis — who  took  A  pries  pri 
him  up  to  the  common  people,  who  killed  him  (Herod,  ii. 
161-103,  lf>9) — must  have  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year 
570.  On  the  death  of  Apnea,  or  Hophra,  cf.  the  explanation 
given  on  p.  154  f.,  where  we  have  shown  that  the  words,  u  I  will 
give  him  into  the  hand  of  his  enemii  B,  and  of  those  who  seek  his 
life,"  when  compared  with  what  is  said  of  Zedekiah,  u  into  the 
hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  his  enemy/1  do  not  require  us  to 
assume  that  Hophra  was  killed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  can 
very  well  be  harmonized  with  the  notice  of  Ilerodoiu^  regarding 
the  death  of  this  khi£. 

Hitzig  and  Graf  have  taken  objection  to  this  sign  given  by 
Jeremiah,  and  regard  vers.  29,  30  as  a  spurious  vaticinium  ex 
eventu,  the  work  of  another  hand.  The  reasons  they  urge  are, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  Jeremiah  could  have  lived  till  570 ; 
that  ver.  29  f.  would  be  the  only  place  where  Jeremiah  offered 
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inch  a  criterion  :  and  that,  even  as  it  k  thee     \  contain 

inal,  but,  by  their  stiff  and  lifeless  parallelism,  aro 
1  be  an  artificial  conclusion.     Of  these  three  ai 
ments,the  lastcan  prove  nothing,  since  it  is  merely  a  sul 

1  :m  ®stheticpoint    '1  n,  rather  declares 

than  against  thegenuinen  .  I  «  if  lt  wm  not  Jere- 
miah's usual,  elsewhere,  to  offer  ,,,  then  such  an 
mt  ,lM  nave  been  all  the  more  carefully  avoided" 
(N  :n)«  ()f*  course  we  do  not  find  any  oth(  of  this 
ki,1(I  in  Jeremiah;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thfs  that  he 
could  not  i  *:  r  Buch  a  thingin  a  special  V  t  the  ground 
token  nP  ]}  N       !  bach,  as  sufficient  to  establish  this  p 

quite  untenable,  viz.  that  the  announcement  of  the  fate 
m  store  for  the  kin-  must  have  been  the  answer  of  the  true  ( I 
to  the  presumptuous  boast  of  Apries,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
"t]  '        c°uld  not  dethrone  him,  so  firmly  did  he  think 

he  was  established :"  this  view  of  the  i  remote 

from  the  object  of  Jeremiah's  .     And  finally,  the  fi 

named  objection  receives  importance  only  on  the  supposition 
that  -an  event  winch  was  intended  to  serve  as  nta,  a  si>n  or 
criterion,  must  be  something  that  was  to  happen  immediately 
or  within  a  brief   appointed  period  of  tin,,,  so  that  a  per 
might  he  able,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  one,  to  conclude  that 
what  had  keen  foretold  aboul  a  later  period  would  a.  certainly 
take  place'  (Graf).     But  the,-,  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for 
this  hypothesis.     If  no  definite  time  be  fixed  for  the  occurrence 
of  this  sign,  then  it  may  nut  appear  till  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  and  yet  be  a  pledge  for  the  occurrence  of  what  was 
predicted  for  a  still  later  period.     That  Jeremiah   lived  till  the 
year  570  is  certainly  not  inconceivable,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  uttered  the  prophecy  now  before  us  at  the  advanced  age  of 
nearly  eighty  years.      Now,  if  his  address  is  allowed  to  be  a  real 
prophecy,  and  not  a  mere  vaticinium  ex  eventu,  as  Hitzi*,  look- 
ing from  his  dogmatic    standpoint,  considers  it,  then  it'  must 
have  been  uttered  before  the  year  570;  but  whether  this  was 
two,  or  five,  or  ten  years  before,  makes  no  material  difference, 
lne  address  itself  contains  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  of 
brat,  that  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  prophecy  in  xliii. 
8-13,  and  with  the  warning  against  the  migration  into  E<rypt 
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chap  xlii.  That  the  Jews  spoken  of  had  not  been  long  in 
Ecrypt  cannot  be  inferred  from  vers.  8,  12,  and  18  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  fact  that  they  had  settled  down  in  different  parts 
of  Ecrypt,  and  had  assembled  at  Pathros  for  a  festival,  shows 
that  they  had  been  living  there  for  a  considerable  time  before. 
Nor  does  it  follow,  from  the  statement  in  ver.  14  that  they 
loncred  to  return  to  Judah,  that  they  had  gone  to  Egypt  some 
months  before.  The  desire  to  return  into  the  land  of  then- 
fathers  remains,  in  a  measure,  in  the  heart  of  the  Jew  even  at 
the  present  day.  After  all,  then,  no  valid  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  these  verses. 

On  the  fulfilment  of  these  threatening  Nagelsbach  remarks : 
"  Every  one  must  be  struck  on  finding  that,  in  chap,  xliv.,  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  is  predict, 
while  some  centuries  later,  the  Jews  in  Egypt  were  very 
numerous,  and  that  country  formed  a  central  point  for  the 
Jewish  exiles  (cf.  Herzog,  Re  d-Eneycl  xvii.  S.  285;.  Alexander 
the  Great  found  so  many  J<  WS  in  Egypt,  that  he  peopled  with 
Jews,  in  great  measure,  the  city  he  had  founded  and  called 
after  himself  (cf.  Herzog,  i.  S.  235).  How  did  these  Jews  get  to 
Egypt  ?     Whence  the  great  number  of  ■  whom  Alexander 

found  already  in  Egypt  I     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  must 
consider  them,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  lants  of  those 

who  had  come  into  the  country  with  Jeremiah.  But,  according 
to  this  view  of  the  matter,  Jeremiah's  prophecy  has  not  been 
fulfilled."  Naux'lsbach  therefore  thinks  we  must  assume  that 
idolatrous  worship,  through  time,  almost  entirely  ceased  among 
the  exiled  Jews  in  Egypt  as  it  did  among  those  in  Babylon,  and 
that  the  Lord  then,  in  return,  as  regards  the  penitents,  repented 
of  the  evil  which  lie  had  spoken  against  them  (xxvi.  13,  19). 
But  this  whole  explanation  is  fundamentally  wrong,  since  the 
assertion,  that  Alexander  the  Great  found  so  many  Jews  in 
Egypt,  that  with  them  mainly  he  peopled  the  city  of  Alexandria 
which  he  had  founded,  is  contrary  to  historic  testimony.  In 
Herzog  {Real-Encycl  i.  S.  235),  to  which  Nagelsbach  refers  for 
proof  on  the  point,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found,  but 
rather  the  opposite,  viz.  the  following  :  "  Soon  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria  by  Alexander  the  Great,  this  city  became  not 
merely  the  centre  of  Jewish  Hellenism  in  Egypt,  but  generally 
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sking  the  place  of  union  between  Oriental  and  Occidental 
Jews.      Che  external  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  mu 
on  the  whole,  be  characterized  as  highly  prosp<  The  first 

Jewish  settlers  had,  indeed,  been  compelled  by  Alexander  the 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  city  (Josephus,  Antt. 
w.  3.  1  | ;  bo,  too,  were  other  Jews,  by  Ptolemy  i.  or  Lagi  (ibid. 

.  2.  4).     But  both  of  those  monarchs  granted  them  the  same 

its  and   privileges  as  the   Macedonians,   including   Greek 
citizenship  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  advanl 
position  of  the  city,  i  lily  increased  in  importance.     A  still 

larger  number,  therefor*  i  went  thither  of  their  own  accord, 

and  adopted  the  Greek  language/'     In  this  account,  the  quota- 

i  from  Josi  phus,  Antt.  xv.  ">.  1;  is  certainly  incorrect  ;  for 
neither  is  there  in  that  passage  any  testimony  borne  to  the 
measures  attributed  to  Alexander,  nor  are  there  any  other 
historical  testimonies  given  from  antiquity.  But  as  little  can 
we  find  any  proofs  that  Alexander  the  ii:  iat  found  so  many 
Jews  in  Egypt  that  he  could,  to  a  large  extent,  people  with 
them  the  city  he  had  founded.  It  is  merely  testified  by 
Josephus  [Antt,  xi.  8.  5),  and  by  Hecatseus  in  .Josephus 
(contra  Ap.  i.  22  ;  p.  457,  ed.  Haverc),  that  Alexander  had 
Jewish  soldiers  in  his  army;  it  is  further  evident,  from  a  notice 
in  Josephus,  dc  bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  7,  contra  Ap.  ii.  4  (cf.  Curtius 
Kufus,  iv.  8),  that  the  newly  founded  city,  even  under  Alexan- 
der, immediately  after  it  was  commenced,  and  still  more  under 
Ptolemy  Lagi  (cf.  Josephus,  Antt,  xii.  1,  and  Hecata^us  in  Jos. 
contra  Ap.  i.  22,  p.  455),  attracted  a  constantly  increasing 
multitude  of  Jewish  immigrants.  This  same  Ptolemy,  after 
having  subdued  Phoenicia  arid  Ccele-Syria  in  the  year  320,  and 
taken  Jerusalem  also,  it  would  seem,  by  a  stratagem  on  a 
Sabbath  day,  transported  many  captives  and  hostages  out  of 
the  whole  country  into  Egypt ;  many,  too,  must  have  been  sold 
at  that  time  as  slaves  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  wealthy 
country  as  Egypt :  see  a  statement  in  the  book  of  Aristeas,  at 
the  end  of  Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus,  ii.  p.  104.  In  the 
same  place,  and  in  Josephus'  Antt.  xii.  1,  Ptolemy  is  said  to 
have  armed  30,000  Jewish  soldiers,  placed  them  as  garrisons  in 
the  fortresses,  and  granted  them  all  the  rights  of  Macedonian 
citizens  (iaoiroXiTeia).     Ewald  well  says,  His  tori/  of  the  People 
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of  Israel,  vol.  iv.  of  second  edition,  p.  251  :  «  When  we  further 
take  into  consideration,  that,  in  addition  to    all  other    similar 
disasters  which  had  previously  befallen  them,  many  Jews  were 
removed  to  Egypt  (especially  by  Ochus,  after  Egypt  had  been 
reconquered),  we  can  easily  explain  how  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
can  be  said  to  have  liberated  100,000  Egyptian  Jews.     ArisUas' 
Booh,  p.  105."     This  much,  at  least,  is  proved  by  these  various 
notices,— that,  in  order  to  understand  how  such  a  vast  increase 
took  place  in  the  number  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  we  do  not  need 
to  regard  them  as  the  descendants  of  those  who  removed  thither 
with  Jeremiah,  and  so  to  question  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
now  before  us.     Jeremiah  does  not,  of  course,  threaten   with 
destruction  all  those  Jews  who  live  in  Egypt,  but  only  those  who 
at  that  time  went   thither   against   the  divine  will,  and  there 
persevered  in  their    idolatl  We    do    not    know  how  great 

may  have  been  the  number  of  these  immigrants,  but  they  could 
hardly  exceed  two  thousand,— perhaps,  indeed,  there  wore  not 
so  many.  All  these,  as  had  been  foretold  them,  may  have 
perished  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Chaldeans  and  after- 
wards, through  the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence;  for  the 
myriads  of  Jews  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lag!  could 
easily  have  removed  thither  during  the  period  of  250  years 
intermediate  between  the  immigration  in  Jeremiah's  time  and 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  partly  as  prisoners  and  slaves, 
partly  through  voluntary  settlement. 

Chap.  xlv.  A  Promise  addressed  to  Baruch. 

Ver.  1.  "The  word  which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake  to 
Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah,  when  he  wrote  these  words  in  a 
book  at  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  saving,  Ver.  2.  Thus 
saith  Jahveh,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  thee,  O  Baruch:  Ver.  3. 
Thou  saidst,  Woe  to  me  now !  for  Jahveh  hath  added  sorrow  to 
my  pain :  I  am  weary  with  sighing,  and  no  rest  do  I  find. 
Ver.  4.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  Jahveh : 
Behold,  what  I  have  built  I  will  destroy,  and  what  I  have 
planted  I  will  pluck  up,  and  that  is  the  whole  earth.  Ver.  5. 
And  thou  seekest  great  things  for  thyself ;  seek  them  not :  for, 
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behold.  I  will  bring  evil  on  all  flesh,  saith  Jahveh;  hut  I  will  give 
thv  life  unto  thee  for  booty  in  all  places  whither  thoushalt  go." 
From  the  superscription  in  7er,  1,  it  appears  that  this  word 
of  God  came  to  Baruch  through  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  in  the 
fourth   year  of   the  n  Jehoiakim,  when   Baruch  was 

writing  out,  or  had  written  out,  in  a  hook-roll  the  prophecies 
that  had  been  uttered  by  Jeremiah  up  till  that  time.  It  is 
not  necessarily  implied  in  the  infin.  ^-j"1--  that  the  word  of 
!  came  during  the  transcription,  while  he  was  still  engaged 
in  writing:  it  may  also  mean,  "when  lie  was  ready  with  the 
writing,"  had  got  done  with  it;  and  Hitzig  is  wrong  when  he 
rejects  as  wk  misleading"  the  view  which  Movers  takes — "when 
he  had  written. "     The  writing  down  of  the  addresses  of  Jere- 

o 

miah  in  the  year  mentioned  is  related  in  chap.  wwi.  ;  thus  the 
substance  of  this  chapter  and  that  of  chap,  xxxvi.  agree. 
"These  words"  can  only  be  the  addresses  (words)  of  Jeremiah 

which  Baruch  was  then  writing  down.  From  this,  Hitzig, 
Graf,  Nagelsbach,  and  others,  infer  that  this  small  piece  was 
the  last  in  the  copy  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  originally  prepared 
under  Jehoiakim, — if  not  of  the  first  one  which  was  intended  to 
be  read  in  the  temple,  at  least  of  the  second  copy  which  was 
made  after  the  former  one  had  been  destroyed;  and  that  it  was 
only  after  the  collection  had  been  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  the 
collection  handed  down  to  us,  that  this  portion  was  affixed  as 
an  appendix  to  the  end  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  which 
relate  to  his  own  country.  But  this  inference  is  not  a  valid 
one.  u  These  words "  are  the  addresses  of  the  prophet  in 
general,  which  Baruch  wrote  down  ;  and  that  only  those  which 
were  uttered  up  to  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  are  intended, 
is  implied,  not  in  the  demonstrative  "  these,"  but  in  the  date 
given  afterwards,  by  which  "  these  "  is  further  specified.  In 
ver.  1  it  is  merely  stated  that  at  that  time  the  word  of  God, 
given  below7,  came  to  Jeremiah,  and  through  him  to  Baruch, 
but  not  that  Baruch  wrote  down  this  also  on  that  occasion, 
and  appended  it  to  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  which 
had  been  prepared  at  his  dictation.  It  may  have  been  written 
dowTn  much  later,  possibly  not  till  the  whole  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies  were  collected  and  arranged  in  Egypt.  Moreover, 
the  position  occupied  by  this  chapter  in  the  collection  showTs 
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that  this  message  of  comfort  to  Baruch  was  added  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  those  predictions  of  Jeremiah  which  concern  Judah 

and  Israel. 

The  occasion  for  this  message  of  comfort  addressed  to  the 
prophet's  attendant  is  pointed  out  in  ver.  3,  in  the  words  which 
Baruch  had  uttered  :  "  Woe  to  me  !  for  Jahveh  adds  sorrow  to 
my  pain/'  Baruch  felt  "  pain,"  i.e.  pain  of  soul,  at  the  moral 
corruption  of  the  people,  their  impenitence  and  obduracy  in 
sin  and  vice,  just  like  the  prophet  himself,  xv.  18.  To  this 
pain  God  adds  sorrow,  by  threatening  the  judgment  which 
shall  fall  on  Judah  for  sin,  and  which  was  even  then  begin- 
ning to  break  over  the  land  ;  cf.  viii.  18  ff.  Baruch  sighs  over 
this  till  he  is  wearied,  and  finds  no  rest ;  cf.  Lam.  v.  5.  "  I 
am  weary  with  my  sighing,"  is  a  reminiscence  from  Ps.  vi.  7. 
This  sorrow  in  addition  to  his  pain  was  not  caused  in  him  for 
the  first  time  by  writing  down  the  discourses  of  the  prophet, 
but  was  rather  thus  freshened  and  increased.  The  answer  of 
the  Lord  to  this  sighing  is  of  a  stern  character,  yet  soothing 
for  Baruch.  The  sentence  of  destruction  has  been  determined 
on.  What  the  Lord  has  built  lie  will  now  destroy:  it  is  not 
said  why,  since  the  reason  was  sufficiently  known  from  the 
prophet's  utterances.  As  to  the  expression  in  ver.  4,  cf.  i.  10, 
xxxi.  28.  The  destruction  regards  the  whole  earth,  TIKI 
*V  H??"'5?,  lit.  a  and  as  regards  the  whole  earth,  it  is  it," 
namely  that  I  destroy.  On  the  employment  of  riK  in  intro- 
ducing  the   subject,  cf.  Dan.   ix.   13,  Hag.  ii.  5,  and  Ewald, 

§  277  d.  H!??"'5?  does  not  mean  " tne  whole  land,"  but  u  the 
whole  earth : "  this  is  indubitably  evident  from  the  parallel 
"  upon  all  flesh,"  ver.  5,  i.e.  the  whole  of  humanity,  as  in  xxv. 
31.  The  sentence  is  passed  on  all  the  earth,  in  accordance 
with  the  announcement  made  in  chap.  xxv.  15  ff. — Ver.  5. 
But  when  the  judgment  extends  over  the  whole  of  humanity, 
an  individual  man  cannot  ask  for  anything  great.  u  To  seek 
for  great  things,"  i.e.  to  ask  for  things  which  in  general  or 
under  certain  circumstances  are  unattainable  (cf.  Ps.  cxxxi.  1), 
is  here  used  with  reference  to  worldly  prosperity.  When  the 
whole  world  is  visited  with  judgment,  an  individual  man  must 
not  make  great  demands,  but  be  content  with  saving  his  life. 
This  is  promised  to  Baruch  in  ver.  5b,  to    alleviate   his  pain 
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tnd  sorrow.  "To  give  life  to  any  one  for  booty,"  moans  to 
let  him  escape  with  his  life;  cf.  nd  9,  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  18. 
In  the  words,  uin  all  places  whither  thou  shalt  go,"  it  is  in- 
timated that  he  will  be. obliged  to  avoid  destruction  by  flight 

but  will  thereby  save  his  life. 

IV.    PROPHECIES  DIRECTED  AGATNST  FOREIGN  NATIONS.— 

CHAP.  XI. VI. -LI. 

Like  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah  has  uttered  pre- 
dictions  concerning  a  number  of  heathen  nations,  and  incor- 
porated them  with   the  collection  of  his  prophecies  regarding 
Judah  and  Israel.     But  while  in  Amos  the  utterances  regarding 
six  nations  round  about  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  representatives 
of  the  whole  heathen  world,  merely  pave  the  way  for  announcing 
judgment  on  Judah  and  Israel,  and  are  given  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  necessity  for  judgment  on  the  whole  world  that 
is  opposed  to  God,  in  order  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be 
advanced;    Isaiah,    on    the    other    hand,    when   the   power    of 
Assyria  appeared   against   the  kingdom  of   God,   brought  for- 
ward the  thought,  in  a  pretty  long  series  of  oracles  a^aTnst  the 
nations,  chap,  xiii.-xxiii.,  that  all  kingdoms  and  peoples,  cities 
and  men  of  the  world  that  had  apostatized  from  God,  and  still 
continued  in   apostasy,  shall   be  humbled,   and  compelled    by 
judgments  inflicted  on  them  to  seek  refuge  with  the  God  of 
Israel,— to   submit    to    Him,   and  to  offer  their   gifts  for  the 
establishment  of  His  kingdom  ;  and  he  concludes  this  announce- 
ment with  an  apocalyptic  description  of  the  judgment  on  the 
whole  earth,  and  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
glory,  chap,  xxiv.-xxvii.     The  object  aimed  at  by  Ezekiel  and 
Jeremiah  in  their  oracles  against  the  heathen  nations  is  more 
specific.     Ezekiel,  in  view  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  directs  a  series  of  oracles  against  seven 
nations;  and  in  these  addresses  he  predicts  the  destruction  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  the  fall  of  all  heathen  powers  into 
bheol,  in  order  that  these  may  not  exult  over  the  fall  of  the 
people  of  God,  but  rather,  in  the  judgment  on  Israel,  recognise 
the  omnipotence  and  justice  of  the  Lord,  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth.     And  Jeremiah,  in  his  addresses  to  the  nations,  chap. 
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xlvi  -li     merely  brings  out  more  fully  the  execution  of  that 
sentence  which  he  had  already  proclaimed  (chap,  xxv.)  to  all  the 
peoples  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  shortly  before  the  appear- 
ance of   Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon   in  the  fourth 
year   of   Jehoiakim's    reign.     The   multitude    of    nations    and 
tribes,  far  and  near,  to  which,  in  xxv.  17-20,  he  gives  the  cup 
of  the  divine  wrath  out  of  Jahveh's  hand,  is  in  chap,  xlvi.-li. 
reduced  to  nine  nations ;  and  these  are  named  in  such  order, 
that  here,  as  there  (chap,  xxv.),  Egypt  heads  the  list  (chap 
xlvi)    while  Babylon  closes  it  (chap.  1.,  li.).     Of  the  rest  of 
these' nations,  those  related  to  Israel,  viz.  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites, and  Edomites,  have  special  prophecies  addressed  to  them, 
chap,   xlviii.   and   xlix.  1-22  ;    but  the  others  are  more  sum- 
marily addressed.     Thus,  in  the  oracle  pronounced  against  the 
Philistines,  the  Phoenicians  also  (Tyre  and  Sidon)  are  threat- 
ened  with    extermination    (chap,    xlvii.)  :    the    many    Arabian 
tribes  severally  named  in  chap.  xxv.  are  comprehended  under 
the   general    designations   "Kedar"    and    "the    kingdoms    of 
Razor"   (xlix.  28-33);   while  the  kingdoms  of  the  north  are 
represented  by  Damascus  (xlix.  2:',  27),  mid  the  distant  nations 
of  the  east  (Media  and  Elam)  by  Elam,  xlix.  34    39. 

Ewald,  Hitzig,  Graf,  and    X  gelsbach  would   account  for 
several  smaller 'nations  being  taken  together  in  one  prophecy, 
on  the  ground  that  the  prophet  wished  to  make  out  the  signifi- 
cant number  seven—  just  as  Amos  (i.  1-ii.  ro)  brings  forward 
seven  kingdoms  before  his  address  is  directed  to  Israel,  and  as 
Ezekiel  also  has  arranged  his  prophecies  against  the  nations  in 
accordance  with  the  number  seven.      But  though  the  number 
seven  plainly  appears  in  Amos  and  Ezekiel,  such  an  assumption 
cannot  be  established  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah.     To  make  out 
this  number,  the  oracles  against  Elam  and  Babylon  are  viewed 
as  later  additions,  on  the  ground  that  both  of  them  arc  connected 
with  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.     Bat  the  assertion 
that  the  first"  seven  belong  to   the   fourth   year  of  Jehoiakim 
cannot  be  proved.     The  second  prophecy  regarding  Egypt  (xlvi. 
14-28),  and  that  against  the  Philistines  (chap,  xlvii.),  contain, 
in  their  headings,  indications  of  the  time  of  composition,  which 
do  not  point  to  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.     With  this  also 
accords  the  remark  further  brought  to  bear  on  the  alleged 
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composition  of  those  seven  prophecies  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim, — that  this  follows,  not  merely  from  the  general 
reement  of  their  contents  with  chap,  xlvi.  as  well  as  with  chap. 
-\\v.,  but  also  from  the  fact  thai  "  the  same  expressions  which 
the  prophet  uses  in  chap.  xxv.  with  reference  to  the  judgment 
of  all  nations,  are  re-echoed  in  chap.  xlvi.  xlix.  33:  e.g,  cf. 
\xv.  31,  34,  with  xlvi.  10:  xxv.  35  with  xlvi.  5,  6;  xxv.  29, 
31,  with  xlvii.  6,  7  ;  and  particularly  xxv.  28,  29,  with  xlix.  12 
-pari  on  Obadiah,  p.  L6):  cf.  also  xxv.  27  with  xlviii.  26; 
xxv.  30  with  xlviii.  33;  xxv.  34  with  xlix.  20;  xxv.  38  with 
xlix.  19  and  xlvi.  16."     For,  of  all  these  pa  .  none  belou 

to  the  second  prophecy  against  Egypt  (xlvi.  M  28),  and  to  that 
against   the   Philistines   (chap,   xlvii.),  except   the   last-quoted 
passage,  xlvi.  16,  in  which  the  expression  n:i'n  rtn  agrees  with 
xxv.  38,  if  in  the  latter  passage  we  read  rjn  for  P~~.     But  this 
expression  is  also  repeated  in  the  orach-  against   Babylon,  1.  16; 
so  that  no  proof  can  be  drawn,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
language  employed,  to  show  that  the  prophecies  against  Egypt 
(xlvi.  14-28)  and  against  the  Philistines  (chap,  xlvii.)  belong 
to  the  same  time,  as  has  been  supposed.     And  the  assertion  that 
the  prophecy  against  Elam  forms  an  appendix  to  those  which 
precede,  could  have   been   made  only  by  a  mind  in  a  state  of 
perplexity.     Its  position,  after  that  against  the  Arabian  tril 
and  before  that  against  Babylon,  exactly  agrees  with  the  place 
occupied  by  Elam  in  xxv.  5.1 

1  From  the  above  statement,  the  propriety  and  correctness  of  arrange- 
mentamong  these  oracles  in  the  Hebrewtexl  will  both  beappareni  On  the 
other  hand,  the  transposition  made  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  LX\  (already 
referred  to  in  the  not.  on  p.  33  of  vol.  i.)  is  characterized,  even  by  Ewaldand 
Hitzig,as"arbitrary"andJlincorrect."  Ewald  remarks:  "We  cannot  find  thai 
any  other  principle  was  acted  upon  in  their  arrangement  than  that  the  Jar.., 
portion  about  Babylon,  chap,  l.ff.,  should  be  made  as  prominent  as  possible- 
the  small  piece  about  the  Elamites  which  precedes  it.  xlix.  34-39  was  put 
the  very  first,  probably  because  it  was  thought  desirable  that,  seeing  they 
were  then  under  Persian  rule,  what  plainly  referred  to  Persia  should  be 
made  conspicuous;  the  portion  directed  against  the  Babylonians  was  then 
placed  immediately  after  that  referring  to  Egypt;  that  referring  to  the 
Philistines  was  then  put  in  its  place,  but  that  referring  to  Edom,  as  being 
longer,  was  inserted  after  it ;  then  the  three  small  pieces  on  Amnion  Kedar 
and  Damascus  were  put  together,  while  the  large  one  about  Mcab  con' 
eluded  this  much-distorted  series.1'     But  the  assertion  of  Movers  and  Hitzig 
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When  we  examine  the  contents  of  these  nine  oracles,  we  find 
that  the  one  against  Babylon  differs  from  all  the  preceding  in 
this,  that  it  announces  not  merely  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  but  also 
the  salvation  of  Israel ;  but  this  peculiarity  is  the  very  point  in 
which  it  agrees  with  the  prophecies  against  Egypt,  of  which  the 
second  ends  with  a  promise  in  Israel's  favour  (xlvi.  27,  28). 
This  correspondence  shows  us  that  we  cannot  separate  the  pro- 
phecy regarding  Babylon  from  the  others,  or  even  place  it  in 
contrast  with  them.     Egypt  and  Babylon  were,  at  that  time, 
the  two  great  powers  of  this  world  which  sought  to  oppress  and 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  fall  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  powers  was  thus  for  Israel  a  pledge  that  they  would  be 
preserved  and  saved.     Iu  the  remaining  oracles,  the  reference 
to  the  theocracy  is  quite  placed  in  the  background.     Only  in 
that  against  Amnion  do  we  meet  with  the  complaint  that  it  had 
taken  possession  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  as  if   Israel   had  no  heir 
(xlix.  1).      In  the  others  there  is  no  mention   made  of  offence 
against  the  theocracy,  but  only  of  pride,  arrogance,  and  carnal 
reliance  on  their  earthly  power,  for  which  they  shall  be  humbled 
and   punished.     Further,  it  is  to  be  observed   that  the  oracles 
against  Egypt,  Moab,  Amnion,  and  Klain  conclude  with  the  pro- 
mise of  restoration  at  the  end  of  the  days,  i.e.  in  the  Mes>ianic 
future  (cf.  xlvi.  26,  xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6  and  39).     All  these  things 
plainly  show  that  these  oracles  against  the  people  merely  repeat, 
in  greater  detail,  the  sentence  already  pronounced,  chap,  xxv., 
against  all  nations:  God  the  Lord  has  appointed  the  king  of 
Babylon   to  execute  this   sentence,  and  for  this  end  will  give 
him,  in  the  immediate  future,  and  till  his  appointed  time  shall 
end,  supremacy  over  the  nations  ;  after  that,  Babylon  also  shall 

—that  this  arrangement  in  the  Greek  text  did  not  originate  with  the  trans- 
lator, but  was  found  in  the  original,  and  that,  too  (according  to  Movers),  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  campaign  against  Persia— rests  on  critical  conjec- 
tures regarding  chap.  xlvi.  27,  28,  which  are  decidedly  erroneous.  More- 
over, the  insertion  of  these  oracles  into  the  middle  of  chap,  xxv.,  between 
vers.  13  and  15,  in  the  LXX.  text,  is  due  to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
Alexandrine  translator,  as  even  Hitzig  allows  that  whoever  arranged  the 
chapter  did  not  find  it  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  but  had  himself  dismem- 
bered it.  Yet  Hitzig  is  of  opinion  that  these  oracles  originally  belonged  to 
somewhere  about  chap,  xxv.,— a  view  that  rests  on  grounds  which,  in  the 
note  on  p.  376  ff .  of  vol.  i.,  we  have  already  shown  to  be  untenable. 
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•uiul)  to  the  Bentence  of  rum  passed  mi  it  ;  and  for  [srael, 
with  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  there  will  ;in^'  a  state  of 
prosperity  in  which  all  nations  will  afterwards  participate.     In 

ing  details  with  regard  t<>  these  announcements  of  judgment, 
Jeremiah  throughout  tails  back  on  the  expressions  of  the  older 
prophets,  just  as  he  does  in  his  prophecies  regarding  Israel  ami 

[ah ;  these  expressions  ho  reproduces  in  a  manner  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  time,  and  still  further  developes.     Cf. 

the  collection  o(  these  references  in  Kueper  on  Jeremiah,  p.  7','  i)' . ; 

see  further  the  proofs  given  in  the  following  commentary  on  each 

particular  case. 

Chap.  xlvi.   On  Egypt. 

Vers.  1  ami  2.  Superscriptions. — Ver,  1  contains  the  title 
for  the  whole  collection  of  prophecies  regarding  the  nations 
(D^3i1j  as  contrasted  with  Israel,  mean  the  heathen  nations), 
chap.  xlvi.-li.  As  to  the  formula,  u  What  came  as  the  word  of 
Jahveh  to  Jeremiah,"  etc.,  cf.  the  remarks  on  xiv.  1. — In  ver.  2, 
the  special  heading  of  this  chapter  begins  with  the  word  D*"}*"-^ 
DyTCB  is  subordinated  by  b  to  the  general  title, — properly,  kw  with 
regard  to  Egypt:"  cf.  3«iD^,  etc.,  xlviii.  1,  xlix.  1,  7,  23,  28, 
also  xxiii.  9,  This  chapter  contains  two  prophecies  regarding 
Egypt,  vers.  2-12,  and  vers.  13-28.  V?y*d>  refers  to  both. 
After  this  there  follows  an  account  of  the  occasion  for  the  first 
of  these  two  prophecies,  in  the  words,  u  Concerning  the  army  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  the  king  of  Egypt,  which  was  at  the  river 
Euphrates,  near  Carchemish,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
of  Babylon  smote  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of 
Josiah  king  of  Judah."  toJ,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20,  or  H33, 
as  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  20,  in  LXX.  Ne^aco\  Egyptian,  according 
to  Brugsch  {Hist.  (FEgypte,  i.  p.  252),  Nekdou ;  in  Herodotus 
Nekgqs, — is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  the  sixth  king  of  the 
twenty-sixth  (Saite)  dynasty,  the  second  Pharaoh  of  this  name, 
the  son  of  Psarametichus  I.,  and  grandson  of  Necho  I.  Brugsch 
says  he  reigned  from  611  to  595  B.C.  See  on  2  Chron.  xxiii. 
29.  The  two  relative  clauses  are  co-ordinate,  i.e.  "i^K  in  each 
case  depends  on  ^n.  The  first  clause  merely  states  where 
Pharaoh's  army  was,  the  second  tells  what  befell  it  at  the 
Euphrates.     It  is  to  this  that  the  following  prophecy  refers. 
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Pharaoh -Necho,  soon  after  ascending   the  throne,  in  the  last 

year  of  Josiah's  reign  (610  B.C.),  had  landed  in  Palestine,  at 

the  bay  of  Acre,  with  the  view  of  subjugating  Hither  Ami  as 

far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  had  defeated  and  slain  King  Josiah, 

who  marched  out  against  him.  He  next  deposed  Jehoahaz,  whom 

the  people  had  raised  to  the  throne  as  Josiah's  successor,  and 

carried  him  to  Egypt,  after  having  substituted   Eliakim,  the 

elder  brother  of  Jehoahaz,  and  mule  him  his  vassal-king,  under 

the  name  of  Jehoiakim.     When  he  had  thus  laid  Judah  under 

tribute,  he  advanced  farther  into  Syria,  towards  the  Euphral 

and  had  reached  Carchemish  on  that  river,  as  is  stated  in  this 

verse:  there  his  army  was  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the 

fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (606  B.C.);    sec  on  2 

Kings  xxiii.  29  f.     Carchemish  is  Kip/ct'iaior.  CtrcMtum,  or  ( 

s 
cusium  of   the  classical   writers,1   Arabic  ■'s-f  *«  j£sj  a  fortified 


city  at  the  junction  of  the  Chebar  with  the  Euphrates,  built  on 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers  (Ammian.  Marc  xxiii. 
5,  Procop.  bell.  Pers,  ii.  5,  and  Marasc.  under  Karkesija).  All 
that  now  remains  of  it  are  ruins,  called  by  the  modern  Arabs 
Abu  Psora,  and  situated  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Chebar  (Aualand, 
1864,  S.  1058).  This  fortress  was  either  taken,  or  at  least 
besieged,  by  Necho.  The  statement,  "  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,"  can  be  referred  exegetically  only  to  the  time  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  at  Carchemish,  or  the  year  of  the 
battle,  and  is  actually  so  understood  by  most  interpreters.  No 
one  but  Kiebuhr  (Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bob.  S.  6,  370  ff.)  alt' 

the  date  of  the  battle,  which  he  places  in  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  partly  from  consideration  of  Dan.  i.  L,  partly  from 
other  chronological  calculations  ;  he  would  refer  the  date  giv  n 
in  our  verse  to  the  time  when  the  following  song  was  comp< 
or  published.  But  Dan.  i.  1  does  not  necessarily  require  us  to 
make  any  such  assumption  (see  on  that  pas  .  and  the  other 

chronological  computations  are  quite  uncertain.  Exegetically, 
it  is  as  impossible  to  insert  a  period  after  u  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  of  Babylon  smote"  (Nieb.  p.  $0,  note.3),  as  to 

1  See  the  opinion  of  Rawlinaon  in  Smith's  Bilk  Dkl'wnary,  vol.  i.  p.  ^78. 
— Tr. 
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connect  the  date  uin  the  fourth  year  <>f  Jehoiakim"  with 
u  which  word  came  to  Jeremiah  M  (ver.  1).     The  title  in  ver.  1 

rtainly  does  not  refer  specially  to  the  prophecy  about  Egypt, 
but  to  D^3n~?p,  But  it"  we  wished  to  make  the  whole  of  ver.  2 
dependent  on  'W  tai  n\i  "vj\s,  which  would,  at  all  events,  be  a 
\m!,  unnatural  construction,  then,  Prom  the  combination  of 
the  title  in  ver.  1  with  the  specification  of  time  at  the  end  of 
.  2,  it  would  follow  that  all  the  prophecies  regarding  the 
nations  had  come  to  Jeremiah  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
— which  would  contradict  what  is  Baid  in  the  heading  to  the 
oracle  against  Elam  (xlix.  3  I ).  not  to  mention  the  oracle  against 
Babylon.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
assuming  that  the  first  prophecy  against  Egypt  was  revealed  to 
Jeremiah,  and  uttered  by  him,  in  the  same  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  in  which  Necho  was  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
In  this  way,  the  argument  brought  forward  by  Niebuhr  in 
support  of  his  forced  Interpretation,  viz.  that  all  specifications  of 
time  in  the  addresses  of  Jeremiah  refer  to  the  period  of  com- 
position, loses  all  its  force.  In  xlv.  1  also,  and  in  li.  !),  the 
time  when  the  event  occurred  coincides  with  the  time  when  the 
utterance  rerrardini:  it  was  pronounced.  Although  we  assume 
this  to  hold  in  the  case  before  us,  vet  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  what  succeeds,  in  vers.  3—12,  is  not  a  prophecy,  but  a  song 
or  lyric  celebrating  so  important  a  battle,  "the  picture  of  an 
event  that  had  already  occurred,"  as  Niebuhr,  Ewald,  and 
llitzig  assume.  This  neither  follows  from  the  statement  in  the 
title,  u  which  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
smote,"  nor  from  the  contents  of  the  succeeding  address.  The 
superscription  does  not  naturally  belong  to  wdiat  Jeremiah  has 
said  or  uttered,  but  must  have  been  prefixed,  for  the  first  time, 
only  when  the  address  was  committed  to  writing  and  inserted  in 
the  collection,  and  this  not  till  after  the  battle  had  been  fought ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  address  is  to  be  viewed  as  substantially 
a  prophecy  (see  vers.  6b  and  10b),  although  Jeremiah  depicts, 
in  the  most  lively  and  dramatic  way,  not  merely  the  preparation 
of  the  mighty  host,  ver.  3,  and  its  formidable  advance,  vers.  7-9, 
but  also  its  flight  and  annihilation,  in  ver.  5  and  vers.  10-12. 

Ver.  3.  "  Prepare  shield  and  target,  and  advance  to  the 
battle.     Ver.  4.  Yoke  the'  horses  [to  the  chariots] ;  mount  the 
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steeds,  and  stand  with  helmets  on ;  polish  the  spears,  put  on 
the  armour.  Ver.  5.  Why  do  I  see?  they  are  terrified  and 
turned  back,  and  their  heroes  are  beaten,  and  flee  in  flight,  and 
do  not  turn  :  terror  is  round  about,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  6.  Let 
not  the  swift  one  flee,  nor  let  the  hero  escape;  towards  the 
north,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Euphrates,  they  stumble  and 
fall.  Ver.  7.  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  like  the  Nile  ?  his 
waters  wave  like  the  rivers.  Ver.  8.  Egypt  cometh  up  like  the 
Nile,  [his]  waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers ;  and  he  saith,  I 
will  go  up,  I  will  cover  the  earth  ;  I  will  destroy  the  city,  and 
those  who  dwell  in  it.  Ver.  9.  Go  up,  ye  horses  ;  and  drive 
furiously,  ye  chariots  ;  and  let  the  heroes  go  forth ;  Cushites 
and  Phutites,  bearing  the  shield  ;  and  Lydians,  handling  [and] 
bending  the  bow.  Ver.  10.  But  that  day  [belongs]  to  the  Lord 
Jahveh  of  hosts,  a  day  of  vengeance  for  avenging  Himself  on 
His  enemies:  and  the  sword  shall  devour  and  be  satisfied,  and 
shall  drink  its  fill  of  their  blood ;  for  the  Lord  Jahveh  of 
hosts  holdeth  a  slaying  of  sacrifices  in  the  land  of  the  north  at 
the  river  Euphrates.  Ver.  11.  Go  up  to  Gilead,  and  take 
balsam,  O  virgin,  daughter  of  Egypt:  in  vain  hast  thou  multi- 
plied medicines ;  cure  there  is  none  for  thee.  Ver.  12.  The 
nations  have  heard  of  thine  ignominy,  and  thy  cry  hath  filled 
the  earth  :  for  heroes  stumble  against  heroes,  both  of  them  fall 
together." 

This  address  falls  into  two  strophes,  vers.  3-6  and  7-12.  In 
both  are  depicted  in  a  lively  manner,  first  the  advance  of  the 
Egyptian  host  to  the  battle,  then  their  flight  and  destruction. 
The  whole  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  climax  :  in  the 
first  strophe,  the  admirable  equipment  of  the  armies,  and  their 
sudden  flight  and  defeat,  are  set  forth  in  brief  sentences  ;  in  the 
second,  there  is  fully  described  not  merely  the  powerful  advance 
of  the  host  that  covers  the  earth,  but  also  the  judgment  of 
inevitable  destruction  passed  on  them  by  God  :  the  reason  for 
the  whole  is  also  assigned.  Ver.  3  f.  In  order  to  represent  the 
matter  in  a  lively  way,  the  description  begins  with  the  call  ad- 
dressed to  the  army,  to  make  ready  for  the  battle.  "Make  ready 
shield  and  target,"  the  two  main  pieces  of  defensive  armour, 
i^  was  the  small  [round]  shield  ;  n:^  scutum,  the  large  shield, 
covering  the  whole  body.     "Advance  to  the  fight,"  i.e.  go  for- 
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ward  into  the  battle.  Then  the  address  turns  to  the  Beveral 
portions  of  the  army  :  first  to  those  who  fight  from  chariots, 
who  are  to  yoke  the  horses;  then  to  the  horsemen,  to  mount 
the  steeds.  u'L"'"  are  not  horsemen,  but  riding-horses,  as  in 
1  Kiiirs  v.  6,  \.  26,  Ezek.  xwii.  11.  tt?U  is  construed  with  the 
accus..  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  4.  The  rendering  given  by  Dahler 
and  Umbreit,  u  Mount,  ye  horsemen/1  and  that  of  Hitzig, 
M  Advance,  ve  horsemen/1  are  against  the  parallelism  ;  and 
the  remark  of  the  last-named  writer,  that  M  Mount  the  steeds'1 
would  be  *--n,  does  not  accord  with  1  Sam.  xxx.  17.  Next, 
the  address  is  directed  to  the  foot  -  soldiers,  who  formed  the 
main  portion  of  the  army.  These  are  to  take  up  their  posi- 
tion with  helmets  on,  to  polish  the  spears,  i.e.  to  sharpen 
them,  and  to  put  on  the  pieces  of  armour,  in  order  to  be 
arrayed  for  battle.  p^<  to  rub,  polish,  remove  rust  from 
the  spear,  and  thereby  sharpen  it.  |^"}D,  here  and  iu  li.  3 
for  ii'">\  a  coat  of  mail,  pieces  of  armour. — Vers.  5,  G.  Thus 
well  arrayed,  the  host  advances  to  the  fight  ;  but  suddenly  the 
seer  perceives  the  magnificent  army  terror-stricken,  retreating, 
and  breaking  out  into  a  disorderly  flight.  The  question,  "  Why 
(wherefore)  do  I  see  ?  "  points  to  the  unexpected  and  incompre- 
hensible turn  in  the  progress  of  events.  D'nn  n*2H  is  not  an 
accus.  dependent  on  WlOj  but  an  independent  clause  :  u  What 
do  I  see  !  They  are  terror-stricken"  (2^n?  terrified,  broken- 
spirited  through  terror).  Vl3^  Hoph.  from  nn37  to  be  broken, 
here  and  in  Job  iv.  20  applied  to  persons.  Di:E>  is  added  to  the 
verb  instead  of  the  inf.  abs.,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  idea  con- 
tained in  the  word  ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  281,  a.  MBO  ^0,  u  horror, 
terror  around  "  (cf.  vi.  25),  is  taken  by  Ewald  as  the  reply  of 
Jahveh  to  the  question,  "  Wherefore  is  this  ?  On  every  side 
there  is  danger ; "  and  this  is  appropriately  followed  by  the 
imperatives  in  ver.  6,  "  Let  no  one,  then,  attempt  to  flee ;  not 
one  shall  escape  to  Egypt,  but  they  must  fall  at  the  Euphrates." 
The  perfects  */BJ1  CV3  are  prophetic;  the  stumbling  and  falling 
are  as  certain  as  if  they  had  already  happened.  The  second 
strophe  commences  at  ver.  7.  The  description  begins  anew, 
and  that  with  a  question  of  astonishment  at  the  mighty  host 
advancing  like  the  Nile  when  it  bursts  its  banks  and  inundates 
the  whole  country,     *i^  is  the  name  of  the  Nile,  taken  from 
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the  Egyptian  into  the  Hebrew  language  ;  cf.  Gen.  xli.  ff.,  Ex. 
i.  22    etc.     ^i,?,!,;?j  dash  about  (v.  22),  wave  backwards  and  for- 
wards :  the  Hithpa.  is  here  interchanged  with  the  Ilithpo.  with- 
out any  difference  of  meaning. — Ver.  8  brings  the  answer  to 
the  question   of   astonishment  :   "  Egypt  approaches,   its   hosts 
cover  the  land  like  the  waves  of  the  Nile,  to  destroy  cities  and 
men."      On  the  form   HT2X  (with  K  contracted  from  NN%),  cf. 
Ewald,  §  192,  d;  Gesenius,  §  68,  Kern.  1.     T?  is  used  in  an  in- 
definite general  sense,  "cities,"   as  in   viii.  16. — In  ver.   9,  the 
imperat.   stands  as  in   ver.   3  f.  :    "  Le1    the   formidable   army 
approach,  —  cavalry,    chariots,    and    infantry,    with     all     their 
splendidly  equipped  auxiliaries,  —  nevertheless  it  shall  perish." 
D'p^lDn  V?V  does   not  here    mean   "  Mount  the  steeds,''   which    is 
uvainst  the  parallelism,  but  "  Get  up  (i.e.  prance),  ye  hora 
this  meaning  is  guaranteed  by  the  Hiphil  r^'-,  as  used  in  Xah. 
iii.  3.     -«*?  ^pnrin  is  an  imitation  of  Xah.  ii.  5.    As  auxiliaries, 
and  very   braves  one  too   ("*~"i:  |,   are   mentioned   "  Cush,"  i,e. 
the    Ethiopians;    "Phut,"    the    Libyans;    and   u  Ludim,"    Le. 
Hamitic,  African  Lydians,  as  in  E/.rk.  x.w.  5.     On  the  double 
construct  in  "-?  '5"P  *C'Bhj  u  holding,   bending  bows,"   cf.    bw. 
§  280,  c. — Ver.  10.  This  formidable  army  shall  perish  ;  for  the 
day  of  the  battle  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  on  which  He 
will  take  vengeance  upon   [lis  enemies.     Among  these  enemies 
are  the  Egyptians,  who  have  grievously  sinned  against  Israel, 
the  people  of  the  Lord,   not  merely  of  late,  by  making  war 
upon  anl  killing  King  Josiah,  by  carrying  away  Jehoahaz,  and 
making  Jehoiakira  his  vassal,  but  also  from   the  earliest  times. 
For  this,  Egypt  is  now  to  be  brought  low.     The  sword  shad 
devour  and  be  refreshed  by  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Egyptians. 
For  the  Lord  is  preparing  for  a  .slaying  of  sacrifices  (R-*)  in  the 
north,  at  the  Euphrates.     Isa.  xxxiv.  6  forms  the  basis  of  these 
words. — Ver.    11.  The   blow    which    shall    there   come    on    the 
Egyptians  is  one  from  which  they  shall   never  recover,  and  the 
wound  shall  be  one  not  to  be  healed  by  any  balm.     As  to  the 
balm  of  Gilead,  see  on  viii.  22  ;  on  nixm  and  TOFi   see  xxx.  13. 
"  Virgin  daughter  of  Egypt"  is  equivalent  to  virgin-like  people 
of  Egypt,  i.e.  not  hitherto  forced,  but  now  ravished,  violated, 
so  that  all  nations  shall  hear  of  the  dishonour  done  them,  and 
their  cry  shall  fill  the  whole  earth,  for  (as  at  the  conclusion, 
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the  threat  la  added  by  way  of  confirmation)  all  the  heroes  of 
Egypt  Btumble  and  fall,  "toa  ~n~,  '<  hero  against  hero,"  i.e. 
one  against  another,  or  over  the  others,  as  usually  happens  in 
a  flight  where  confusion  reigns ;  cf.  Jer.  xxvi.  37. 

\  era.  13  28.    Ttie  second  prophecy  regarding  Egypty  with  a 
met  Israel  attached  to  it,  was  uttered  after  the  pre- 

ceding.    This  is  evident  even  from  the  superscription,  ver.  13  : 
u  The  word  which  Jahveh  spake  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet  of 
the  coming  of  Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  to  smite 
the  land  of  Egypt."     The  formula,  "  The  word  which,"  etc., 
agrees   with   that   in    1.    1  ;   and    Wl.    in    contrast    with   Wl,  the 
word   usually   met  with    in   headings,   perhaps  moans  that   this 
prophecy,  like  that  concerning  Babylon,  was  not   uttered   in 
public    by  Jeremiah,  but  only  written  down,     fifa?  is   used   in 
reference  to  the  coming  of  Nebuchadrezzar  to  smite  the  land. 
Gfraf  puts  down  this  heading  as  an  addition,  not  made  till  a  late 
edition  of  the  prophecies  was  brought  out,  and  even  then  added 
through  a  mistake  on  the   part  of  the  compiler.     In   support  of 
this,  he  urges  that  the  announcement  in  mis.  L4-26  docs  not 
form     an    independent    prophecy,    but   merely    constitutes    the 
second  portion  of  the  description   given   in  vers.   3-12  of  the 
defeat  of   the  Egyptians.     But  the  ground  assigned  for  this 
view,  viz.  that  if   this  prophecy   formed  a  separate  and  distinct 
piece,  written  at  another  time,  then   Jeremiah  would  have  pre- 
dicted  the   conquest   of   the  other   countries,   Philistia,   Moab, 
Amnion,  etc.,  in   consequence  of    the    battle  of    Carchemish  ; 
and  as  regards  Egypt,  would  have  contented  himself  with  a 
triumphal  song  over  its  fall— which  is  in  itself  unlikely  :  this 
argument  is  utterly  null.      It  has  no  meaning  whatever ;  for 
vers.    3-12   contain,  not   a   triumphal  song  over  a  defeat  that 
had  already  taken  place,  but  a  prophecy  regarding  the  defeat 
about  to  take  place.     To  this  the  prophet  added  a  second  pro- 
phecy, in  which  he  once  more  announces  beforehand  to   Enypt 
that    it   shall   be    conquered.      In   this   way,   more  is  foretold 
regarding    Egypt   than   the    neighbouring   countries,    because 
Egypt  was  of   much  greater  consequence,  in  relation   to  the 
theocracy,  than  Philistia,  Moab,  etc.     According  to  the  super- 
scription, this  second  prophecy  refers  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.      According   to   xxxvii.  5,    this  did^not 
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take  place  so  long  as  Zedekiah  was  king;  and  according  to 
xliii.  8  ff.,  it  was  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  Jews  were  fleeing  to  Egypt  after  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah.  From  this,  one  might  conclude,  with 
Niigelsbach,  that  the  piece  now  before  us  is  contemporaneous 
with  xliii.  8  ff.  But  this  inference  is  not  a  valid  one.  The 
threat  uttered  in  xliii.  8  ff .  of  a  conquest  to  befall  Egypt  had 
a  special  occasion  of  its  own,  and  we  cannot  well  regard  it  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  repetition  of  the  prophecy  now  before 
us,  for  the  Jews  ;  for  its  contents  seem  to  show  that  it  was 
composed  not  long  after  that  in  vers.  3-12,  or  soon  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Egyptians  at  Carchemish.  Thia  address  also  falls 
into  two  strophes,  vers.  14-19  and  vers.  20-26,  while  vers.  27, 
28  form  an  additional  message  for  Israel.  The  line  of  thought 
is  this  :  Egypt  may  arm  herself  as  she  chooses,  but  her  power 
shall  fall,  and  her  auxiliaries  shall  flee  (vers.  14-10).  Pharaoh's 
fall  is  certain;  the  enemy  shall  come  in  force,  and  turn  all 
Egypt  into  a  desert  (vers.  17-19).  The  destroyer  comes  from 
the  north,  the  mercenaries  flee,  and  the  enemy  hews  down 
countless  hosts  of  men  like  trees  in  a  forest  (vers.  20 
Egypt  will  he  given  into  the  hand  of  the  people  out  of  the 
north;  for  Jahveh  will  punish  g<nls,  princes,  and  people,  and 
deliver  up  Egypt  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  Bat  afterwards, 
Egypt  will  again  be  inhabited  as  it  was  before  (vers,  l'1-26). 
On  the  other  hand,  Israel  need  fear  nothing,  for  their  God  will 
lead  them  back  out  of  their  captivity  (vers.  27,  28). 

Ver.  14.  "Tell  ye  it  in  Egypt,  and  make  it  to  be  heard  in 
Migdol,  and  make  it  be  heard  in  Noph  and  Talipanhes  :  say, 
Stand  firm,  and  prepare  thee;  for  the  sword  hath  devoured 
around  thee.  Ver.  15.  Why  hath  thy  strong  one  been  swept 
away?  he  stood  not,  for  Jahveh  pushed  him  down.  Ver.  ll). 
He  made  many  stumble,  yea,  one  fell  on  another;  and  they 
said,  Arise,  and  let  us  return  to  our  own  people,  and  to  the 
land  of  our  birth,  from  before  the  oppressing  sword.  Ver.  17. 
They  cried  there,  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt  is  undone  ;  he 
hath  let  the  appointed  time  pass.  Ver.  18.  As  I  live,  saith  the 
King,  whose  name  is  Jahveh  of  hosts,  Surely  as  Tabor  among 
the  mountains,  and  as  Carmel  by  the  sea,  shall  he  come.  Ver. 
19.  Prepare    thee    things    for    exile,    O  daughter    dwelling    in 
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E  -vpt :  for  Noph  will  become  ■  desolation,  and  be  destroyed  by 
fire,  without  an  inhabitant." 

Like  the  last  prophecy,  this  one  also  begins  with  the  sum- 
mons to  arms  (\vr.  14),  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
description  given  immediately  afterwards  of  the  defeat  (ver. 
L5ff.).  The  summons  to  make  the  proclamation  is  addres 
to  some  persons  not  named,  who  are  to  announce  through  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  frontier  towns  and  in  the  northern 
capital  of  Egypt,  that  the  foe,  in  his  devastating  career,  has 
advanced  to  the  herders  of  the  land.  This  is  evident  from  the 
clause  which  states  the  reason:  "The  sword  hath  devoured 
what  lay  round  thee."  Regarding  Migdol,  i.e.  MagdoloB,  ami 
Tahpanhes,  i.e.  Daphne,  the  two  frontier  towns  in  the  north, 
and  Noph,  i.e.  Memphis,  the  northern  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
see  on  ii.  16  and  xliv.  1.  2rnn?  to  take  up  one's  position  for 
the  fight ;  cf.  ver.  4.  ?TCD,  «  thy  surroundings,"  are  the  fron- 
tier countries,  but  especially  those  on  the  north,  —  Judah, 
Philistia,  Edom, — since  the  enemy  comes  from  the  north. 
However,  we  cannot  with  certainty  infer  from  this,  that  by 
that  time  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  already  fallen,  and 
Jerusalem  been  laid  waste.  Immediately  after  Necho  had 
been  vanquished  at  the  Euphrates,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched 
after  the  fugitive  foe,  pursuing  him  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Egypt;  hence  we  read,  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  7,  "  The  king  of 
Egypt  went  no  more  out  of  his  land ;  for  the  king  of  Babylon 
had  taken  all  that  had  belonged  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Euphrates."  Even  at  that  time, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Jehoiakim,  it  could  be  said, 
"  His  sword  hath  devoured  the  countries  contiguous  to  Egypt." 
And  Nebuchadnezzar  was  prevented  on  that  occasion  from  ad- 
vancing farther,  and  penetrating  into  Egypt  itself,  only  by  hear- 
ing of  his  father's  death  at  Babylon,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Babylon  as  speedily  as  possible,  for 
the  purpose  of  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  and  to  let 
his  army  with  the  prisoners  follow  him  at  their  leisure  (Bero- 
sus  in  Josephus,  contra  Ap.  i.  19).— Ver.  15.  The  prophet  in 
spirit  looks  on  the  power  of  Egypt  as  already  broken.  This 
is  shown  by  the  question  of  astonishment,  V?21K  *\??)  WW? 
which  has  been  variously  rendered.     D*T3«   "strong  ones"  is 
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used  in  Jer.  viii.  16,  xlvii.  3,  and  1.  11,  of  stallions,  but  else- 
where    as   an    epithet  of  bulls,  especially  the  strong  bulls  of 
Bashan  ;  see  on  viii.  16.     In  the  present  passage  the  reference 
may  be  to  the  mighty  men  of  war,  who  do  not  maintain  their 
position  (Chald.  and  most  of  the  old  interpreters);    the  verb 
in  the  singular  forms  no  sufficient  objection  to  this  view,  the 
irregularity  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  verb  precedes  its 
subject  [see  Ewald,  §  316,.;  Gesenius,  §   147].     It  is  more 
difficult  to  combine  with  this  the  singulars  of  the  verbs  y>  and 
ttfm  which  follow;  these,  and  especially  the  suffix  in  the  s.n- 
gular,  appear  to  indicate  that  V?**  really  refers  to  a  noun  m 
the  singular.     But  the  form  of  this  noun  seems  against  such  i 
view  •  for  the  words  adduced  in  support  of  the  position  that 
singular  nouns  sometimes  assume  plural  suffixes,  are  insufficient 
for  the  purpose:  thus,  Tr6nn,  Ps.  ix.   L5,  and  T^,   Eaek. 
xxxv.  11,  are  plainly  nouns  in  the  singular.     And   in  support 
of  the  averment  that,  in  pausal   forms  with  Segol,  the  ,  ifl  a 
mere  mater  lectionis,  only  T^,  Prov.  vi.  1,  can  be  adduced: 
the  other  instances  brought  forward  by  Hitzig  fail  to  establish 
his    position.       For  T?*,    Dent    xxviii.    48,    may  be  plural; 
Va  Gen.  xvi.  5,  is  far  from  being  a  case  in  point,  for  the  pre- 
position often  takes  plural  suffixes;    and  even   in  the  case  of 
suTDn,  Ps.  xvi.  10,  the  *  is  marked  in  the  Qeri  as  superfluous; 
most  codices,  too,  rather  give    the    form  T^".      Bui   even   in 
the  verse  now  before  us,  many  codices,  according  to   Kennicott 
and  de  Rossi,  read  1??*,  so  that  the  word  should  perhaps  be 
taken  as  a  singular.'   The  singulars,  however,  which  occur  in 
the  following    clauses  do  not  form  conclusive   proofs  of  this, 
since  they  may   be  taken   in   a  distributive  sense;    and  more 
generally  the  address  often  suddenly  changes  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular.     In  connection  with  the  possibility  of  taking 
V?3«  as  a&singular,  the  paraphrase  of  the  LXX.  deserves  men- 
tion and  consideration,  6  /xocj^o?  6  eVXe/cro?  gov,  to  which  a  gloss 
adds   6  "Aim.     But  we   cannot  agree  with  Kennicott,  J.   D. 
Michaelis,   Ewald,   Hitzig,  Graf,  and  Niigelsbach,  in  holding 
this  as  certainly  the  correct  rendering ;  nor  can  we  give  to  "V3K 
the  sense  of  "  bull,"  for  this  meaning  is  not  made  out  for  the 
singular  simply  because  the  plural  is  used  of  strong  bulls :  this 
holds  especially  in  Jeremiah,  who  constantly  applies  the  plural 
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strong  steeds.  Still  leas  ground  la  there  for  appealing  to 
the  feet  that  Jahveh  is  repeatedly  called  binlp  V3N  or  TON 
3ip£,  (i-'n.  \Ii\.  24,  [aa.  i.  24,  \li\.  26,  etc.;  for  thia  epithet  of 
Jahveh  (who  bIiowa  Himself  in  or  towards  [srael  aa  the  Mighty 
One)  cannot  be  applied  to  the  helpless  im  Apis.     In 

Ps.  Iwiii.  31,  D*V3N  means  "strong  ones"— bulls  as  emblems 
of  kings.  If  the  word  be  used  herewith  such  a  reference.it 
may  be  singular  or  plural.      In    the    former  case  il   would  mean 

the  king  ;  in  the  latter,  the  king  with  his  princes  and  magnates, 
dnst  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  images  of  Apis, 

there  is  the  fact  that  Apis  a  symbol  of  Osiris,  was  neither  the 
only  nor  the  chief  god  of  Egypt,  but  was  worshipped  nowhere 
except  in  Memphis  (Herodotus,  ii.  153);  hence  it  was  not 
suited  to  be  the  representative  of  the  gods  or  the  power  of 
Egypt,  as  the  context,  of  the  present  passage  requires. — Ver. 
16.  As  the  mighty  one  of  Egypt  does  not  stand,  but  is  thrust 
down  by  God,  so  Jahveh  makes  many  stumble  and  fall  over 
one  another,  so  that  the  strangers  return  to  their  own  home 
in  order  to  escape  the  violence  of  the  sword.  The  subject  of 
np$01  is  indefinite ;  the  speakers,  however,  are  not  merely  the 
hired  soldiers  or  mercenaries  (ver.  11),  or  the  allied  nations 
(  Ezek.  xxx.  5),  but  strangers  generally,  who  had  been  living 
in  Egypt  partly  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  partly  for  other 
reasons  (llitzig,  Graf).  As  to  rofrn  2in?  see  on  xxv.  38. — In 
ver.  17,  "they  cry  there"  is  not  to  be  referred  to  those  who 
tied  to  their  native  land;  the  subject  is  undefined,  and  "there" 
refers  to  the  place  where  one  falls  over  the  other,  viz.  Egypt. 
"  There  they  cry,  l  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt  is  tfWP,  desola- 
tion, destruction,  ruin  :  '  "  for  this  meaning,  cf.  xxv.  31,  Ps. 
xl.   3 ;    the  signification   "  noise,  bustle,"   is  unsuitable  here.1 

1  The  word  Dt^  has  been  read  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  as  if  it  had 
been  D£N  ouotux,  nomen ;  accordingly  the  LXX.  render,  Kcc'hiactTi  to  ovo^a. 

<l>xoctu  N^ota),  fixGiteug  Aiyv7nov,  lotuu  'Eafisi  '~E/x,av;0  (or  'Eafiste  Mayo)  ; 
Vulgate,  vocate  nomen  Pharaonis  regis  AZgypti:  Tumultum  adduxit  tempus. 
This  reading  is  preferred  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Graf, 
with  this  difference,  that   Hitzig  and   Graf  take  only   psi^  as  a  name. 

Hence  Ewald  translates,  "They  call  Pharaoh's  name  ' Noise-which-a-wink- 
can-hush.' "  This  rendering  is  decidedly  false,  for  Tjfio  nowhere  has  the  sense 

of  "wink,  nod,"  not  even  in  Judg.  xx.  38,  where  it  means  an  agreement 
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The  meaning  of  1J?i©n  T?#!3  a^s0  1S  disputed;  it*  is  quite  in- 
admissible, however,  to  join  the  words  with  PNK>,  as  Ewald 
does,  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  name.  No  suitable 
meaning  can  be  extracted  from  them.  Neither  P«^  nor  l^ton 
can  be  the  subject  of  TOgjJ ;  the  translation  given  by  Schnur- 
rer,  "  devastation  that  goes  beyond  all  bounds,"  is  still  more 
arbitrary  than  that  of  Ewald  given  in  the  note.  Since  the 
Hiphil  "i^Vfl  is  never  used  except  with  a  transitive  meaning, 
the  subject  can  be  none  else  than  Pharaoh ;  and  the  words 
lyton  T3yn  must  be  intended  to  give  the  reason  for  his  be- 

•  v:iv  o 

coming  a  desolation :  they  are  thus  to  be  rendered,  "  he  has 
allowed  "WE?  to  pass  by,"  not  "  the  precise  place,"  as  Rosen- 
miiller  explains  it  ("  he  did  not  stop  in  his  flight  at  the  place 
where  the  army  could  be  gathered  again,  on  the  return"),  but 
"  the  precise  time."  The  reference,  however,  is  not  to  the 
suitable  time  for  action,  for  self-defence  and  for  driving  off 
the  enemy  (Grotius,  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Maurer,  Umbreit),  be- 
cause the  word  does  not  mean  suitable,  convenient  time,  but 
appointed  time.  As  Hitzig  rightly  perceived,  the  time  meant 
is  that  within  which  the  desolation  might  still  be  averted,  and 
after  which  the  judgment  of  God  fell  on  him  (Isa.  x.  25,  xxx. 
18), — the  time  of  grace  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him, 
so  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  at  once,  after  the  victory  at 
Carchemish,  invade  and  conquer  Egypt.  Pharaoh  let  this  time 
pass  by  ;  because,  instead  of  seeing  in  that  defeat  a  judgment 
from  God,  he  provoked  the  anger  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by  his 
repeated  attacks  on  the  Chaldean  power,  and  brought  on  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of  Babylon  (see  above,  p.  155). 

made.     For  the  reading  DK>  instead  of  Uty  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds, 

T 

although  such  passages  as  xx.  3  and  Isa.  xxx.  7  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  idea  obtained  by  such  a  change  in  the  word.  The  translation  of  the 
LXX.  is  merely  a  reproduction  of  the  Hebrew  words  by  Greek  letters,  and 
shows  that  the  translator  did  not  know  how  to  interpret  them.  The  Vul- 
gate rendering,  tumultum  adduxit  tempus,  is  also  devoid  of  meaning.  More- 
over, these  translators  have  read  ^xip  as  the  imperative  MOp  5   if  we  reject 

this  reading,  as  all  moderns  do,  then  we  may  also  lay  no  weight  on  q*j; 

instead  of  DC\     Besides,  the  meaning  is  not  materially  affected  by  this 

reading,  for  the  giving  of  a  name  to  a  person  merely  expresses  what  he  is 
or  will  be. 
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— In  vcr.  18  f.  there  is  laid  down  a  more  positive  foundation 
for  the  threat  uttered  in  ver.  17.  With  an  oath,  the  Lord  an- 
nounces the  coming  of  the  destroyer  into  Egypt.  Like  Tabor, 
which  overtops  all  the  mountains  round  about,  and  like  Cannel, 
which  looks  out  over  the  sea  as  if  it  were  a  watch-tower,  so 
will  he  come,  viz.  he  from  whom  proceeds  the  devastation  of 
Egypt,  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  respect  of  its  overshadowing  all  other  kings,  forms  the  point 
of  comparison.  Tabor  has  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  Its 
height  is  given  at  1805  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  1350 
from  the  surface  of  the  plain  below;  it  far  surpasses  in  height 
all  the  hills  in  the  vicinity,  and  affords  a  wide  prospect  on  every 
side;  cf.  lvobinson's  Vhys.  Gcogr.  of  1'alestine,  p.  26  f.  Cannel 
stretches  out  in  the  form  of  a  long  ridge  more  than  three  miles 
wide,  till  it  terminates  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
as  a  bold,  lofty  promontory,  which  rises  in  an  imposing  manner 
at  least  500  feet  above  the  sea ;  cf.  Robinson,  p.  20  f.  Then 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  will  be  driven  into  exile.  njfa  ^3, 
st  vessels  of  wandering ;"  outfit  for  an  exile,  as  in  Ezek.  xii.  3. 
"  Daughter  of  Egypt "  is  not  a  personification  of  the  country, 
whose  inhabitants  are  the  people,  but  of  the  population,  which 
is  viewed  as  the  daughter  of  the  country  ;  it  stands  in  apposition 
to  rnirv,  like  D?TO?  na  rfena,  ver.  11.  For  Noph,  i.e.  Memphis, 
the  capital,  is  laid  waste  and  burned,  so  as  to  lose  its  inhabit- 
ants. With  ver.  20  begins  the  second  strophe,  in  which  the 
fate  impending  on  Egypt  is  still  more  plainly  predicted. 

Ver.  20.  "Egypt  is  a  very  beautiful  young  heifer;  a  gadfly 
from  the  north  comes — comes.  Ver.  21.  Her  mercenaries,  too, 
in  her  midst,  are  like  fatted  calves;  for  they  also  turn  their  backs, 
they  flee  together:  they  do  not  stand,  for  the  day  of  her  destruc- 
tion is  come  on  her,  the  time  of  her  visitation.  Ver.  22.  Its 
sound  is  like  [that  of]  the  serpent  [as  it]  goes ;  for  they  go  with 
an  army,  and  come  against  her  with  axes,  like  hewers  of  trees. 
Ver.  23.  They  cut  down  her  forest,  saith  Jahveh,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  searched ;  for  they  are  more  numerous  than  locusts,  and 
they  cannot  be  numbered.  Ver.  24.  The  daughter  of  Egypt  is 
disgraced ;  she  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  people  of  the  north. 
Ver.  25.  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  saith,  Behold,  I 
will  visit  Amon  of  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  her  gods,  and 
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her  kin«s ;  Pharaoh,  and  all  those  who  trust  in  him      Ver  26. 
And  I  wil  give  them  into  the  hand  of  those  who  seek  their  life, 
t n  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  kmg  of  Babylon 
and  into  the  hand  of  his  servants;  but  afterwards  ,t  shall  be 
inhabited,  as  in  the  davs  of  old,  saith  Jahveh. 

In  v  r.20  the  address  begins  afresh,  in  order  to  carry  out 
further,  under  new  images,  the  description  **ff~? 
already   threatened.     Egypt   is   a   very   beautiful    ijfl?,    tins 
feminine  is  chosen  with  a  regard  to  «  the  daughter  of  Egypt. 
X*  is  an   adjective  formed  from  the  Peal  of  J,  "very 
beautiful,"  not  "coquetting"  (Hitzig,  who  fo  lows  the  ««aX- 
X^whn,  of  the  LXX.).     A  very  beautiful  heifer  .8  the 
people  when  carefully  and  abundantly  fed  m  their  beautiful 
and  fertile  land  (Hitzig).     Upon  this  heifer  there  comes  from 
the  north  PP.    This  Stt.  Xey.  is  variously  rendered.    H>  means, 
in  the   Hebrew,   to  pinch,  nip   (Job   xxxiii    6)    to   compress 
together,  as  in  winking  (Pa.  xxxv.  19),  to  bring  the  hps  closely 

together  (Prov.  xvi.  30),  and  to  nip  off;  cf.  J.J  to  pinch,  nip, 
cut  off.     Hence  A.  Schultens  (Ong.  lhb.  ii.  34  aqq.),  after 
Cocceius,and  with  a  reference  to  Virgil,  Gcorg.  m.  117    has 
rendered  PP  by  morsus  vellieans  oestri.      Hitzig  (with  whom 
Roediger,  in  his  additions  to  Gesenius'  Thesaurus,  agrees)  takes 
^  li  intectum  cimici  simile  as  his  warrant  for  rendering  it  by 
oestrus,  "  the  gadfly,"   which  gives  a  more  suitable  meaning. 
Ewald,  on  the  contrary,  compares  pp  with  Jfr  and  translates 
it  "  whale,"  a  huge  sea-monster ;  but  this  is  quite  arbitrary,  for 
YV  does  not  correspond  to  the  Arabic  Jj,  and  the  whale  or 
shark  does  not  afford  any  figure  that  would  be  suitable  for  the 
context:    e.g.  ver.  21,  "her  mercenaries  also  flee,"  shows  that 
the  subject  treated  of  is  not  the  devouring  or  destruction,  but 
the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians  out  of  their  land ;  this  is  put  as 
an  addition  to  what  is  said  about  exile  in  ver.  19.     Still  less 
suitable  is  the  general  rendering  excidium,  destruction  (Rabbins, 
Gesenius,  Umbreit) ;  and  there  is  no  lexical  foundation  for  the 
Vulgate  translation  stimulator,  nor  for  "  taskmaster,"  the  render- 
ina  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Rosenmuller.     The  old  translators 
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have  onlv  made  guesses  from  the  context.  The  figure  of  the 
gadfly  corresponds  to  the  bee  in  the  land  of  Assyria,  Isa.  vii.  18. 
The  repetition  of  fc«  gives  emphasis,  and  points  either  to  the 

certainty  of  the  coming,  or  its  continuance. Ver.  21    The 

mercenaries,  also,  of  the  daughter  of  Egypt,  well  fed,  like 
Fatted  calves,  betake  themselves  to  flight.  Dnafe  are  "mer- 
cenaries," as  distinguished  from  the  allies  mentioned  in  ver.  9. 
It  was  Oarians  and  Ion.ans  through  whom  Psammetichus  at- 
tained the  supremacy  over  all  Egypt:  these  had  settled  down 

in  arparoTT^a  of  their  own,  between  Bubastis  and  I  Ylusium,  on 
both  banks  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile  (Herodotus,  ii.  152, 
154),  and   were  very  well  eared  for,  since   the    king    relied   on 
them  (Herod,  ii.  152,  11)3).     Hence  the  comparison  with  fatted 
calves,  which,  moreover,  are  co-ordinated  with  the  subject,  as  is 
shown  by  the  resumption  of  the  subject  in  mi  M.     '3  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  with  an  asseverative  meaning  • 
'lea,   these  also  turn  their  back,   they  flee  together,  do  not 
stand ;  for  the  day  of  their  destruction  is  come."     «  The  day 
of  their  destruction"  is  used  as  in  xviii.  17.    On  «  the  time  of 
their  visitation"  (which  stands  in  apposition  to  the  preceding 
expression),  cf.  xi.  28,  xxiii.  12 :  it  is  not  an  accusative  of  time 
(Crraf),  for  tins  always  expresses  the  idea  of  continuance  during 
a  space  of  time.     In  vers.  22,  23,  the  annihilation  of  the  power 
of  Egypt  is  portrayed  under  another  figure.    A  difficult  expres- 
sion is  «  vnu  nbip,  «  her  (viz.  that  of  the  daughter  of  Ec'ypt) 
voice  is  like  (the  voice  of)  the  serpent  (which)  goes."    &  must 
be  taken  as  part  of  a  relative  sentence,  since  this  verb  is  nowhere 
used  of  a  voice  or  sound;  hence  it  cannot  be  so  joined  here 
kwald,  following  the  avpifyvTo^  of  the  LXX,  would  read  |nW 
Mussing,"  instead  of  ?fo  and  translates,  "it  makes  a  noise  like 
the  hissing  serpent."     He  more  fully  defines  the  meaning  thus  : 
Even  though  Egypt  were  hidden  like  a  serpent  in  a  thicket 
vet  it  would  be  heard  in  its  flight,  like  a  nasty  serpent  hissing 
fiercely,   while  it   hurries    away  from    the    axe  of  the  wood- 
cutter."     But,   apart   from  the   arbitrary  change  of  &  into 
W  (the  former  word  is  used  in  Gen.  iii.  14  of  the  going,  i.e 
crawling,  of  a  serpent),  Ewald  puts  into  the  words  an  idea  alto- 
gether foreign  to  them.    The  nasty,  fierce  hissing  of  the  serpent 
that  is  forced  to  flee,  is  quite  unsuitable :  for  there  is  no  further 
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mention  made  of  the  flight  of  the  Egyptians,  but  Egypt  is  hewn 
down  like  a  forest   by  woodcutters.      Moreover,  as  Graf  has 
already  well  remarked,  Egypt  is  not  compared  to  a  serpent  but 
only  its  voice  to  the  voice  or  hiss  of  a  serpent.     For  V  signifies 
not  merely  the  voice,  but  any  sound,  even  the  rustling   and 
rattling  of  leaves  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  8,  Lev.  xxvi.  36,  2  Sam   v.  24) ; 
hence  it  may  denote  the  noise  caused  by  a  serpent  crawling  on 
its  belly  in  the  thicket.     The  comparison,  as  Graf  has  correctly 
observed,  is  like  that  in  Isa.  xxix.  4.     There  it  is  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  but  here  it  is  the  daughter  of  Egypt  that  lies  on  the 
oround,  deeply  humbled;  weeping  softly  and  moaning,  making 
a  sound  like  that  of  a  serpent  in  a  moss  among  fallen  leaves, 
fleeing  before  the  woodcutters.1     Thus  she  lies  on  the  ground, 
for  the  enemy  comes  in  force,  with  axes  like  woodcutters,  to 
hew  down  the  forest  of  men  in  Egypt.     The  mention  of  the 
axes  is  occasioned  by  the  comparison  of  the  foe  to  woodcutters  ; 
we  are  not  to  think  of  battle-axes  as  weapons  of  the  Massagetae, 
Scythians,  Persians,  and  other  nations  (Herodotus,  i.  21.),  IV.  70, 
vii.  64;    Xenophon,   Cyroped.  I  2,  9).     Axes  here  form  the 
type  of  murderous  weapons  generally.     On  the  comparison  of 
a  multitude  of  people  to  a  forest,  cf.  xxi.  14,  Isa.  x.  18 If.,  33  f. 
The  clause  1£IT  n^  '3  is  referred  by  L.  de  Dieu,  J.  D.  Michaehs, 
Hitzig,  Nagelsbach,  etc.,  to  the  wood,  "  for  it  cannot  be  explored 
i  The  old  translators  have  quit-  misunderstood  these-  words,  and  attempted 
to  apply  them,  each  one  according  to  his  -»wn  fancy,  to  the  enemy.    Thus 
the  LXX.  translate:  *«*  *i*Z>  (D*P  -"-"»-  *>fK"t*\  (jTl  "  ***** 

(b\r>2  for  ^rj3)  *ophorrui,  *.t.A.     Chald 

!  ,•/  sicut  voxserpentum  repentium;  and  similarly  the  Syriac.  The  Vulgate  is: 
vox  ejus  <r<asl  aens  {n^:  for  t'TV)  sonabit,  quoniam  cum  exerettu  pro- 
perahtnt  et  cum  securibus  venient.  The  translator  of  the  Vulgate  has  thus 
read  pfap,  and  referred  the  suffix  i  pg  which  he  renders  stunulator. 
Luther'follows  the  Vulgate:  "  E  her,  das  der  Harnisch  brasselt, 

und  kommen  mil  Heeres  KranV1  Hitzig  also  a  eks  to  change  the  text,  after 
the  LXX.,  turning  pfop  into  D^j>,  and  bra  into  — .  But  this  alteration 
disturbs  the  order  of  the  sentence.  Not  only  in  vers.  20  and  21,  but  also 
in  vers  23,  24,  the  first  clause  always  1 1  pt,  and  what  befalls  her 

is  only  stated  in  the  clauses  which  folio*  it  m  ver.  22.     Thus  the 

alteration  made  affords  a  very  trivial  result,  viz.  that  the  enemy  advancing 
on  Egypt  march  through  the  very  sandy  desert  between  Gaza  and  Egypt, 
and  make  slow  progress,  like  serp  mts,  because  they  wade  through  the  sand  ; 
so  that  they  make  their  appearance  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
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or  penetrated ; M  thus  a  road  must  be  made  in  order  to  get  through 
it.  However,  the  question  is  not  about  the  enemy  going  or 
marching  through  Egypt,  but  about  the  destruction  of  Egypt 
and  her  powers.  Rosenmiiller  and  Graf,  with  Raschi,  are 
more  correct  in  referring  the  clause  to  the  hostile  army,  "for 
it  cannot  be  investigated/1  i.e.  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the  num- 
ber of  them.  It  is  no  great  objection  to  this  interpretation  that 
the  verb  occurs  in  the  singular:  this  musl  be  retained  as  it  is, 
since  it  is  not  the  individual  enemies  that  cannot  be  searched 
out,  but  it  is  the  number  of  the   whole  army  that   cannot   be 

koned.  On  the  employment  of  "ipn  in  the  Niphal  in  connec- 
tion with  the  impossibility  of  counting  a  multitude,  cf.  1  Kings 
vii.  47,  and  the  expression  ^jjn  ^  in  Job  v.  9,  ix.  10,  xxxvi.  36. 
The  clauses  which  follow,  and  conclude  ver.  23,  explain  the 
thought  further:  "more  numerous  than  grasshoppers,"  i.e. 
innumerable. 

In  ver.  24  f.  the  result  of  the  overthrow  of  Egypt,  which  has 
hitherto  been  set  forth  in  figurative  language,  is  stated  in  words 
which  describe  the  exact  realities  :  Egypt  will  be  given  up  to 
ignominy,  delivered  into  the  power  of  a  people  from  the  north, 
i.e.  the  Chaldeans.  The  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Almighty  God  of 
Israel,  punishes  it  for  its  sins.  He  visits,  i.e.  punishes,  Amon 
of  No,  the  chief  idol  of  Egypt ;  Pharaoh,  and  the  land,  with  all 
its  gods  and  its  kings,  and  with  Pharaoh,  all  those  who  place 
their  trust  in  his  power.  Words  are  accumulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  judgment  will  be  one  which  shall 
befall  the  whole  land,  together  with  its  gods,  its  rulers,  and  its 
inhabitants.  First  of  all  is  mentioned  Anion  of  Noy  as  in  Ezek. 
xxx.  14  f.  &o  is  an  abbreviation  of  ptDfcJ  K3,  i.e.  dwelling  of 
Amon,  the  sacred  name  of  the  royal  city  in  Upper  Egypt, 
famous  in  antiquity,  which  the  Greeks  called  Aios  7roXt?,  or 
0?;'/3^,  or  0f;,3at,  it  is  supposed,  after  the  vulgar  Egyptian 
name  Tapet  or  Tape  (liirone  or  Seat)  ;  see  on  Nah.  iii.  8. 
Amon — in  Greek  'Afifiovv  (Herodotus,  ii.  42),  'A/jlovv  (Plutarch, 
de  Is.  chap.  9),  'Aficap  (Jamblichus,  demyst.5,  8) — was  a  sun- 
god  (Amon-Ra),  probably  a  symbol  of  the  sun  as  it  appears  in 
the  spring,  in  the  sign  of  the  Ram  ;  hence  he  was  represented 
with  rams'  horns.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  compared  to  Jupiter, 
or  Zeus,  and  named  Jupiter  Amnion.     The  chief  seat  of  his 
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worship  was  Thebes,  where  he  had  a  temple,  with  a  numerous 
learned  priesthood  and  a  famous  oracle  (cf.  Strabo,xvii.  1.  43  ; 
Justin,  xi.  11),  which  Cambyses  destroyed  (Diodorus  Siculus, 
Fragm.  Lib.  x.).     Under  the  expression  "  kings  of  Egypt"  we 
are  not  to  include  governors  or  vassal-kings,  but  all  the  kings 
whoever  ruled  Egypt;  for  in  the  judgment  now   falling  on 
Egypt,  all  the  kings  it  ever  had,  together  with  all  its  gods,  are 
punished.     In  the  last  part  of  the  verse  the  name  of  Pharaoh 
is  once  more  given,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  it  the  words 
"  and  all  who  trust  in  him  ;  "  these  are  intended  for  the  Jews 
who  expected  help  from  Egypt.     The  punishment  consists  in 
their  being  all  given  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  namely 
(1  explic.)  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  servants. 
This  defeat,  however,  is  not  to  be   the  end   of  the   Egyptian 
kingdom.      The  threat  of  judgment  concludes,   in    ver.   266, 
with   a   promise    for    the   future.      ''Afterwards,    it    shall    be 
inhabited,  as   in   the  days  of  yore."     i-V   W  Med  in  a  neuter 
sense,  as  in  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  L6,  etc.     Since  this  verb  also  signi- 
fies to  settle  down,  be  encamped   (Num.  xxiv.  2),   and  to  lie 
quiet,  to  rest,  or  keep  oneself  quiet,  inactive  (Judg.Y.  17  ;  Prov. 
vii.  11),  Hitzig  and  Graf,  with  Kimchi,  give  the  explanation: 
"because  the  power  of  Egypt  shall   be   broken,  it  will  keep 
quiet,  and  remain  at  home  in  its  own  country,  instead  of  march- 
ing forth   and  fighting   other   nations,    as  it   has  lately  begun 
again  to  do  (ver.  7)  after  centuries  of   pete  Bat  although, 

in  support  of  this  view,  we  are  pointed  to  Esek.  xxix.  13,  where 
the  restoration  of  Egypt  is  predicted,  with  the  further  remark, 
"  it  will  be  an  abject  kingdom,"  yet  this  idea  is  not  contained  in 
the  words  of  our  verse.  To  ren  2  "  by  "  to  keep  quiet,  be 
inactive,"  does  not  suit  the  words  "  as  in  the  davs  of  old."  Li 
former  days,  Egypt  was  neither  inactive  nor  remained  at  home  in 
peace  in  its  own  land.  From  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  Pharaohs 
made  wars,  and  sought  to  enlarge  their  dominions  by  conquest. 
Add  to  this,  that  we  must  view  the  concluding  portion  of  this 
prophecy  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  closing  thought  of  the 
prophecies  regarding  Moab  (xlviii.  47),  Ammon  (xlix.  6),  and 
Elam  (xlix.  39),  where  the  turning  of  the  captivity  in  the  last 
times  is  given  in  prospect  to  these  nations,  and"  afterwards,"  in 
xlix.  6,  alternates  with  "in  the  latter  davs"  found  in  xlviii.  47 
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I  \\\.  39.  From  this  it  follows  that,  in  the  yerse  now  before 
as  also,  it  is  oot  the  future  In  general,  but  the  lasl  time, 
the  Messianic  future,  that  is  pointed  out  ;  hence  l-'f  does  not 
express  the  peaceful  condition  of  the  land,  but  its  being  in- 
habited, in  contrast  with  its  depopulation  in  the  immediate 
future,  in  consequence  of  its  inhabitants  being  killed  or  carried 
away.     (hi  the  fulfilment  of  this  threatening,  Bee  p.  1  51  ff. 

s.  27,  28.  -1  promise/or  Israel — Ver.27.  "But  fear  not 
thou, 0  my  servant  Jacob,  nor  be  dismayed:  for,  behold,  I  will 
Bave  thee  from  alar,  and  thy  seed  from  the  land  of  their  cap- 
tivity ;  and  Jacob  shall  return,  ami  be  at  rest  and  secure,  and 
no  one  shall  make  him  afraid.  \Yr.  l'n.  Pear  thou  not,  my 
servant  Jacob,  saith  Jahveh,  fori  am  with  thee:  for  I  will 
make  complete  destruction  of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have 
driven  thee,  but  of  thee  will  I  not  make  complete  destruction  : 
yet  I  will  correct  thee  in  a  proper  manner,  and  I  will  not  leave 
thee  wholly  unpunished.'1  These  verses  certainly  form  no 
integral  portion  of  the  prophecy,  but  an  epilogue  ;  yet  they  are 
closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  are  occasioned  by  the 
declaration  in  ver.  26,  that  the  Lord,  when  lie  visits  Pharaoh, 
shall  also  visit  all  those  who  trust  in  Him.  This  word,  which  is 
directed  to  Judah,  might  be  understood  to  declare  that  it  is 
Judah  chiefly  which  will  share  the  fate  of  Egypt.  In  order 
to  prevent  such  a  misconception,  Jeremiah  adds  a  word  for 
Israel,  which  shows  how  the  true  Israel  has  another  destiny  to 
hope  for.  Their  deliverer  is  Jahveh,  their  God,  who  certainly 
punishes  them  for  their  sins,  gives  them  up  to  the  power  of  the 
heathen,  but  will  also  gather  them  again  after  their  dispersion, 
and  then  grant  them  uninterrupted  prosperity.  This  promise 
of  salvation  at  the  close  of  the  announcement  of  judgment  on 
Egypt  is  similar  to  the  promise  of  salvation  for  Israel  inserted 
in  the  threat  of  judgment  against  Babylon,  1.  4-7  and  19,  20, 
li.  5,  6,  10,  35,  36,  45,  46,  50 ;  and  this  similarity  furnishes  a 
proof  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  of  the  verse,  which  is  denied 
by  modern  critics.  For,  although  what  Nagelsbach  remarks  is 
quite  correct,  viz.  that  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
through  its  conquest  by  Cyrus,  directly  brought  about  the 
deliverance  of  Israel,  while  the  same  cannot  be  said  regarding 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  yet  even  Egypt  had  a  much  greater 
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importance,  in  relation  to  Judah,  than  the  smaller  neighbouring 
nations,  against  which  the  oracles  in  chap,  xlvii.-xhx.  are 
directed;  hence  there  is  no  ground  for  the  inference  that, 
because  there  is  nothing  said  in  these  three  chapters  of  such 
a  connection  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  it  did  not  really  exist. 
But  when  Nagelsbach  further  asks,  «  How  does  this  agree  with 
the  fact  that  Jeremiah,  on  other  occasions,  while  in  Egypt, 
utters  only  the  strongest  threats  against  the  Israelites— chap. 

xlii.-xliv.?" there  is  the  ready  answer,  that  the  expressions 

in  chap,  xlii.-xliv.  do  not  apply  to  the  whole  covenant  people, 
but  only  to  the  rabble  of  Judah  that  was  ripe  for  the  sentence 
of  destruction,  that  had  fled  to  Egypt  against  the  will  of  God. 
What  Hitzig  and  Graf  have    further  urged    in    another  place 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  verses  now  before  us,  is  scarcely 
worth  mention.     The  assertion  that  the  verses  do  not  accord 
with  the  time  of  the   foregoing  prophecy,  and  rather  presup- 
pose the  exile,  can  have  weight  only  with  those  who  <>  priori 
deny  that   the   prophet  could    make   any  prediction.       But    if 
Jeremiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  distinctly  announc 
not  merely  the  carrying  away  of  Judah   to    Babylon,  but  also 
fixes  the  duration  of  the  exile  at  seventy  years,  then  he  might 
well  speak  at  the  same  time,  or  later,  of  the  restoration  of  Israel 
from  their  captivity. 

But  there  are  two  other  considerations  which  support  the 
genuineness  of  these  verses  :  (1)  The  fact  that  Ilitzig  and  Graf 
are  obliged  to  confess  it  remains  a  problem  how  they  came  to 
form  a  part  of  the  oracle  against  Egypt  The  attempt  made 
by  the  former  writer  to  solve  this  problem  partly  rests  on  the 
assumption,  already  refuted  by  Graf,  that  the  verses  were 
written  by  the  second  Isaiah  (on  this  point,  see  our  remarks  at 
p.  7,  note),  and  partly  on  a  combination  of  results  obtained  by 
criticism,  in  which  even  their  author  has  little  confidence.  But 
(2)  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  verses  in  ques- 
tion. They  form  a  repetition  of  what  we  find  in  xxx.  10,  11, 
and  a  repetition,  too,  quite  in  the  style  of  Jeremiah,  who  makes 
variations  in  expression.  Thus  here,  in  ver.  27,  HW  DIC  is 
omitted  after  3ip£,  perhaps  simply  because  ver.  26  concludes 
with  niiV  DX3  •  attain,  in  ver.  20,  3%  TO  KW^K  nm  is  re- 
peated  with  njrp  DX3,  which  is  wanting  in   xxx.   11.     On  the 
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other  hand,  -•.,l-~^  in  xx\.  11a,  and  W  in  xxx.  lift,  hare 
been  dropped;  Dtf  VflftPW  <N-\x-  11)  has  been  exchanged  for 
,—::••  -\  i.  Hence  Hitzig  has  taken  the  text  here  to  be  the 
hotter  and  the  original  one;  and  on  this  he  founds  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  verses  were  first  placed  here  in  the  text,  and  were 
only  afterwards,  and  from  this  passage,  inserted  in  chap.  xxx. 
10,  11,  where,  however,  they  stand  in  the  best  connection,  and 
even  for  that  could  not  be  ■  gloss  inserted  there.     Such 

are  some  of  the  contradictions  in  which  critical  scepticism 
involves  itself.  We  have  already  given  an  explanation  of  these 
verses  under  chap.  xxx. 

1   hap.  xlvii.    Concerning  the  Philistin 

Ver.  1.   Title. — The  word  of  the  Lord  against  the  Philistines 
came  to  Jeremiah  k*  before  Pharaoh  smote   Gaza."     If   we  un- 
derstand this  time-definition  in  such  a  way  that  "  the  prophecy 
would  refer  to  the  conquest  of    Gaza   by  Pharaoh,"    as    Graf 
thinks,   and   as   Hitzig    also  is  inclined   to   suppose,   then  this 
portion  of  the  title  does  not  accord  with  the  contents  of  the 
following  prophecy ;  for,  according  to  ver.  2,  the  devastator  of 
Philistia  approaches  from  the  north,  and  the  desolation  comes 
not  merely  on  Gaza,  but  on  all  Philistia,  and  even  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(vers.  4,  5).     Hence  Graf  thinks  that,  if  any  one  is  inclined  to 
consider  the  title  as  utterly  incorrect,  only  two  hypotheses  are 
possible  :  either  the  author  of  the  title  overlooked  the  statement 
in  ver.  2,  that  the  hostile  army  was  to  come  from  the  north ;  in 
which  case  this  conquest  might  have  taken  place  at  any  time 
during  the   wearisome  struggles,  fraught  with  such  changes 
of  fortune,  between  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Egyptians  for  the 
possession  of  the  border  fortresses,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
(which  is  Ewald's  opinion)  :  or  he  may  possibly  have  noticed 
the  statement,  but  found  no  difficulty  in  it ;  in  which  case,  in 
spite  of  all  opposing  considerations  (see  M.  von  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Assyr.  und  Bab.  p.  369),  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  conquest 
was  effected  by  the  defeated  army  as  it  was  returning  from  the 
Euphrates,  when  Necho,  on  his  march  home,  reduced   Gaza 
(Hitzig),  and  by  taking  this  fortress  from  the  enemy,  barred 
the  way  to  Egypt.     Of  these  two  alternatives,  we  can  accept 
neither  as  probable.     The  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  author  of 
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the  title,  to  observe  the  statement  that  the  enemy  is  to  come 
from  the  north,  would  show  too  great  carelessness  for  us  to 
trust  him.  But  if  he  did  notice  the  remark,  then  it  merely 
follows  that  Pharaoh  must  have  reduced  Gaza  on  his  return, 
after  being  defeated  at  Carchemish.  Nor  is  it  legitimate  to 
conclude,  as  Ewald  does,  from  the  statement  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  7 
("  The  king  of  Egypt  went  no  more  out  of  his  land  ;  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  taken  all  that  had  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Eirypt,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  v), 
that  the  wars  between  the  Chaldean*  and  the  Egyptians  for  the 
possession  of  the  border  fortresses,  such  as  (  I  12  i.  were  tedious, 
and  attended  with  frequent  changes  of  fortune.  In  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  stands,  this  statement  merely  shows  that,  after 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  Jehoiakim  hi  I,  the  latter  could 

not  receive  any  help  from  Egypt  in  his  rebellion,  after  he  had 
ruled  three  years,  because   Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  march 
out  of  his  own  territory  any  more.      Bat  it  plainly  follows  from 
this,  that  Pharaoh  cannot  have  taken  the  fortress  of  Gaza  while 
retreating  before  Nebuchadnezzar.      For,   in   this  case,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar would  have  been  obliged  t<>  drive  him  thence  before 
ever  he  could  have  reduced  King  Jehoiakim  again  to  subjection. 
The  assumption  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  what  B  rosus  B 
regarding  the  campaign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  viz.  that  he  con- 
tinued in  the  field  till  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  father.     Add 
to  this,  that,  as  M.  von   Niebuhr  very   rightly  Bays,  "there  is 
every  military  probability  against  it1'  (/>.  against  the  assump- 
tion that  Gaza  was  reduced  by  Necho  en  his  retreat).    "  If  this 
fortress  had  stood  out  till  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  then  it  is 
inconceivable  that  a  routed  eastern  army  should  have  taken  the 
city  during  its  retreat,  even  though  there  were,  on  the  line  of 
march,  the  strongest  positions  on  the  Orontes,  in  Lebanon,  etc., 
where  it  might  have  taken  its  stand."     Hence  Niebuhr  thinks 
it  "  infinitely  more  improbable  either  that  Gaza  was  conquered 
before  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  about  the  same  time  as  Ashdod, 
and  that  Jeremiah,  in  chap,  xlvii.,  predicts  the  approach  of  the 
army  which  was  still  engaged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh  ; 
or  that  the  capture  of  the  fortress  did  not  take  place  till  later, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  again  engaged  in  Babylon,  and  that 
the  prophet   announces   his  return,   not    his   first   approach." 
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senmOller  and  H&gelsbach  have  declared  in  favour  of  the 
first  of  these  suppositions.     Both  of  them  place  the  capture  of 
Gaze  in  the  time  of  Necho's  march  against  the  Assyrians  under 
Josiah;  Rosenmiiller  before  the  battle  of   Megiddoj  Nagels- 
bach   after    that  engagement,  because  he  assumes,   with   all 
modern  expositors,  that  Necho  had  landed  with  his  army  at  the 
Bay  of  Acre.      He  endeavours  to  support  this  view  by  the 
ervation  that  Necho,  before  marching  farther  north,  Bought 
to  keep  the  way  clear  for  a  retreat  to  Egypt,  Bince  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  if  he 
did  not  previously  reduce  Gaza,  the  key  of  the  high  road  to 
Egypt     In  this,  Nagelsbach  rightly  assumes  that  the  heading, 
"before  Pharaoh  smote  Gaza/1  was  not  intended  to  show  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  the  conquest  of  Gaza  by  Necho 
soon  afterwards  but  merely  states  that  Jeremiah  predicts  to  the 
Philistines  that  they  will  be  destroyed  by  a  foe  from  the  north, 
at  a  time  when  conquest  by  a  foe  from  the  north   was  impend- 
ing over  them.     Rightly,  too,  does  Niebuhr  remark   that,  in 
support  of  the  view  that  Gaza  was  taken   after  the  battle  at 
Carchemish,  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  announcement  of 
the  attack  from  the  north,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  prophecies 
in  Jeremiah,  in  which  that  against  the  Philistines  is  placed  after 
that  about   the  battle  at  Carchemish.     Hitzig  and   Graf  lay 
great  weight  upon  this  order  and  arrangement,  and  thence  con- 
clude that  all  the  prophecies  against  the  nations  in  chap,  xlvi.- 
xlix.,  with  the  exception  of  that  regarding  Elam,  were  uttered  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.     There  are  no  sufficient  grounds 
for  this  conclusion.    The  agreement  between  this  prophecy  now 
before  us  and  that  in  chap,  xlvi.,  as  regards  particular  figures 
and  expressions  (Graf),  is  too  insignificant  to  afford  a  proofthat 
the  two  belong  to  the  same  time;  nor  is  much  to  be  made  out 
of  the  point  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  Hitzig,  that  after  the 
Egyptians,  as  the  chief  nation,  had  been  treated  of,  the  author 
properly  brings  forward  those  who,  from  the  situation  of  their 
country,  must  be  visited  by  war  immediately  before  it  is  sent  on 
the  Egyptians.     The  main  foundation  for  this  view  is  taken 
from  the  notice  by  Herodotus  (ii.  159),  that  Necho,  after  the 
battle  at  Magdolos,  took  the  large  Syrian  city  KdSvrts.     Mag- 
dolos  is  here  taken  as  a  variation  of  Megiddo,  and  Kadytis  of 
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Gaza.  But  neither  Hitzig  nor  Stark  have  proved  the  identity 
of  Kadytis  with  Gaza,  as  we  have  already  remarked  on  2  Kings 
xxiii  33  •  so  that  we  cannot  safely  draw  any  conclusion,  re- 
garding the  time  when  Gaza  was  taken,  from  that  statement 
of  Herodotus.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  evidence  from 
other  sources,  the  date  of  this  event  cannot  be  more  exactly 

determined.  .  , 

From  the  contents  of  this  prophecy  and  its  position  among 
the  oracles  against  the  nations,  we  can  draw  no  more  than  a 
very  probable  inference  that  it  was  not  published  before  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  inasmuch   as  it  is  evidently  but  a 
further  amplification  of  the  sentence  pronounced  in  that  year 
ao-ainst  all  the  nations,  and  recorded  in  chap.  xxv.     Thus  all 
conjectures  as  to  the  capture  of  Gaza  by  Necho  on  his  march 
to  the  Euphrates,  before  the  battle  at  Carchemish,  become  very 
precarious.     But  the  assumption  is  utterly  improbable  also,  that 
Necho  at  a  later  period,  whether  in  his  Bight  before  the  Chal- 
deans, or  afterwards,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  occupied  in 
Babylon,  undertook   an   expedition    against    riiilistia:   such  a 
hypothesis  is  irreconcilable  with  the  statement  given  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  7.      There  is  thus  no  course  left  open  for  us,  but  to  under- 
stand, by  the  Pharaoh  of   the   title   here,  not  Necho,  but  his 
successor  Hophra:    this  has  been  i  ted  by  Raschi,  who 

refers  to  Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  11,  and  by  Perizonius,  in  his  Origg. 
JEgypt  p.  459,  who  founds  on  the  notices  of  Herodotus  (ii.  261) 
and  of   Diodorus   Siculus,  i.    68,   regarding    the    naval    battle 
between  Apries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Cyprians  and  Phoeni- 
cians on  the  other.    From  these  notices,  it  appears  pretty  certain 
that  Pharaoh-IIophra  sought  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Necho 
on  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  extend  the  power  of  Egypt  in  Asia. 
Hence  it  is  also  very  probable  that  he  took  Gaza,  with  the  view 
of  getting  into  his  hands  this  key  of  the  highway  to  Egypt. 
This  assumption  we  regard  as  the  most  probable,  since  nothing 
has  been  made  out  against  it ;  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  opinion  that  this  prophecy  belongs  to  the  same  time  as 
that  in  chap.  xlvi. 

Contents  of  the  Prophecy.— From  the  north  there  pours 
forth  a  river,  inundating  fields  and  cities,  whereupon  lamenta- 
tion begins.     Every  one  flees  in  haste  before  the  sound  of  the 
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hostile  Army,  for  the  day  of  desolation  is  come  on  all  Philistia 

and  Phoenicia  (vers.  2    I).     The  cities  of  Philistia  mourn,  for 

the  sword  of  the  Lord  is  incessantly  active  among  them  (vers. 

7).     This  brief  prophecy  thus  falls  into  two  strophes:  in  the 

tir.v:  -J   1),  tluv  ruin  that  is  breaking  over  Philistia  is  de- 

scribed;   in  the  second  (vers.  5   7),  its  operation  on  the  country 
and  on  the  people. 

Ver,  2.  "Thus  saith  Jahveh :  Behold,  waters  shall  rise  up 
out  of  the  north,  and  shall  become  an  inundating  stream,  and 
they  shall  inundate  the  land  and  its  fulness,  cities  and  those 
who  dwell  in  them;  and  men  shall  cry,  ami  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  shall  how  1.  Ver,  '<).  Because  of  the  sound  of  the 
trampling  of  the  hoofs  of  his  Btrong  horses,  because  of  the  din 
of  his  chariots,  the  noise  of  his  wheels,  fathers  do  not  look  back 
to  their  children  from  weakness  of  hands  ;  Ver.  4.  Because  of 
the  day  that  cometh  to  destroy  all  the  Philistines,  to  cut  off  from 
Tyre  and  Zidon  every  one  remaining  as  a  helper  ;  for  Jahveh 
destroyeth  the  Philistines,  the  remnant  of  the  coast  of  Caphtor. 
Ver.  5.  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza;  Ashkelon  is  destroyed, 
the  rest  of  their  plain.  How  long  wilt  thou  cut  thyself?  Ver. 
6.  O  sword  of  Jahveh,  how  long  wilt  thou  not  rest?  Draw  thy- 
self back  into  thy  sheath  ;  rest,  and  be  still.  Ver.  7.  How  canst 
thou  be  quiet,  when  Jahveh  hath  commanded  thee?  Against 
Ashkelon  and  against  the  sea-coast,  there  hath  He  appointed  it." 

The  address  opens  with  a  figure.  The  hostile  army  that 
is  to  devastate  Philistia  is  represented  as  a  stream  of  water, 
breaking  forth  from  the  north,  and  swelling  to  an  overflowing 
winter-torrent,  that  inundates  the  country  and  cities  with  their 
inhabitants.  The  figure  is  often  used  :  cf.  xlvi.  7,  8,  where  the 
Egyptian  host  is  compared  to  the  waves  of  the  Nile ;  and  Isa. 
viii.  7,  where  the  Assyrian  army  is  likened  to  the  floods  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  simile  is  applied  here  in-  another  way.  The 
figure  is  taken  from  a  strong  spring  of  water,  coming  forth 
in  streams  out  of  the  ground,  in  the  north,  and  swelling  to 
an  overflowing  wdnter-torrent,  that  pours  out  its  floods  over 
Philistia,  laying  it  waste.  "  From  the  north  "  is  used  here  as 
in  xlvi.  20,  and  points  back  to  i.  13,  14.  "  An  inundating 
stream  "  is  here  employed  as  in  Isa.  xxx.  20 ;  u  earth  and  its 
fulness,  a  city  and  those  who  dwell  in  it,"  as  in  viii.  16.     In 
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ver  3  follows  the  application  of  the  figure.     It  is  a  martial 
hositha   overflows  the  land,  and  with  its  mighty  noise  puts    he 
Lib  tints  in  such  terror  that  they  think  only  of  a hasty  flight ; 
even  fathers  do  not  turn  back  to  save  the*  children.      l-flf, 
«r.  Xe7.,  Syriac  ^Lm,  incedere,  gradi,   hence   probably  the 
.        0f   j,00fs       D*V3K,   strong   horses,    as   in   vin.    16. 
K>fteadof  the  construct  state,  has  perhaps  been  chosen 
only  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  variation  ;  cf  Ewahl  §290,  a 
n"En,  to  turn  the  back,  as  in  xlvi.  5.     «  Slackness  o f  hands, 
U  utter  loss  of  courage  through  terror;  cf.  v..  24  (the  form 
#01  only  occurs  here).     In  ver.  4  the  deeper  source  of  fear  H 
mentioned;  "because  of  the  day,"   i.e.  became  the  day  has 
come  to  destroy  all  the  Philistines,  namely,  the  day   of   the 
iudcrment  determined  by  the  Lord  ;  cf.  xlvi.  10.     "  In  order  to 
ffiy  every  remnant  'helping  Tyre  and  Zidon."     *  T*  are 
the  Philistines,  who  could  afford  help  to  the  Phoenicians  m  the 
struck  against  the  Chaldean  power.     This  implies  that  the 
Phoenicians  also  shall   perish  without  any  one  to  help  them. 
This  indirect  mention  of  the  Phoenician*  appears  striking,  but 
it  is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the  ground  that  Jeremiah  has 
uttered  special   prophecies    only  against  the  chief  enemies  of 
Judah,  and  partlv  also  perhaps  from  the  historical  relations,  i.e. 
from  the  fact  that  the  Philistines  might  have  afforded  help  to 
the  Phoenicians  in  the  struggles  against  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.     Hitzig  unnecessarily  seeks  to  take  |rWfia  1»  as  the 
object,  and  to  expunge  TtJ>  T*rfe  as  a  gloss.     The  objections 
which  he  raises  against  the  construction  are  groundless,  as  is 
shown  by  such  passages  as  xliv.  7,  Isa.  xiv.  22,  1  Kings  xiv. 
10   etc.      "The  remaining  helper"    is  the   expression   used, 
because  the  other  nations  that  could  help  the  Egyptians,  viz. 
the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  had  already  succumbed  to  the 
Chaldean  power.     The  destruction  will  be  so   great  as  this, 
because  it  is  Jahveh  who  destroys  the  Philistines,  the  remnant 
of  the  coast  of  Caphtor.      According    to  Amos  ix.  7,  Deut. 
ii.  23,  the  Philistines  came  from  Caphtor  ;  hence  iin==  *  tVJff 
can  oniy  mean  "  what  still  remains  of.  the  people  of  Phihstia 
who  come  from  the  coast  of  Caphtor,"  like  "  the   remnant  of 
the  Philistines "   in   Amos  i.  8.      Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
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The  prevailing  view  is  that  of  Lakemacher,  that 
Caphtor  is  the  Dame  of  the  island  of  Crete  ;  bat  \'*>i'  this  there 
are  do  tenable  grounds:  Bee  on  Zeph.  ii.  5;  and  Delitzsch  on 
S.248,Aufl.4.  Dietrich  (in  Met  '.!,  Au>.i.S.313  ff.) 
and  Ebera  (./.'  u.  die  BUcher  M      ,  i.  S.  L30ff.)  agree 

in  thinking  that  Caphtor  18  the  Bhore  of  the  Delta,  but  they 
explain  the  name  differently.  Dietrich  derives  it  from  the 
Egyptian  Kah-p<  -II  (district  of  Hor),  which  he  takes  to  he 
the  environs  of  the  city  of  Buto,  and  the  lake  called  after  it 
(the  modern  Burlos),  not  far  from  the  S  -hennytie  mouth  of 
the  Nile;  Ebers,  followingthe  tablet  of  Canopus,  in  which  the 
yptian  name  Kfa  (Kaf)  is  given  as  that  of  Phoenicia, 
derives  the  name  from  Kcif-trUr^  i.<\  /!/>>  gn  '  A  •  as  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  shore  of  the  Delta  must 
have  been  called.  But  both  explanations  are  still  very  doubt- 
ful, though  there  is  no  question  about  the  migration  of  the 
Philistines  from  Egypt  into  Canaan. — Vers.  5-7.  The  prophet 
sees,  in  the  spirit,  the  threatened  desolation  as  already  come 
upon  Philistia,  and  portrays  it  in  its  effects  upon  the  people 
and  the  country.  "Baldness  (a  sign  of  the  deepest  and  most 
painful  sorrow)  has  come  upon  Gaza  ;  "  cf.  Mic.  i.  16.  ™7-"!? 
is  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  conticuit.  After  this  Graf  and 
Xiigelsbach  take  the  meaning  of  being  "  speechless  through 
pain  and  sorrow  ; "  cf.  Lam.  ii.  10.  Others  translate  "  to  be 
destroyed."  Both  renderings  are  lexically  permissible,  for  HOT 
and  C^i  have  both  meanings.  In  support  of  the  first,  the 
parallelism  of  the  members  has  been  adduced  ;  but  this  is  not 
decisive,  for  figurative  and  literal  representations  are  often 
interchanged.  On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  any 
definite  conclusion  ;  for  both  renderings  give  suitable  ideas, 
and  these  not  fundamentally  different  in  reality  the  one  from 
the  other.  DjJDJf  nns*J;,  "the  rest  of  their  valley"  (the  suffix 
referring  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon),  is  the  low  country  round 
about  Gaza  and  Ashkelon,  which  are  specially  mentioned  from 
their  being  the  two  chief  fortresses  of  Philistia.  pftV  is  suit- 
ably applied  to  the  low -lying  belt  of  country,  elsewhere 
called  nfetPj  u  the  low  country/'  as  distinguished  from  the 
hill-country ;  for  P»y  does  not  always  denote  a  deep  valley, 
but  is  also  sometimes  used,  as  in  Josh.  xvii.  16,  etc.,  of  the 
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plain  of  Jezreel,  and  of  other  plains  which  are  far  from  being 
deeply-sunk  valleys.     Thus  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  follow- 
W  the  arbitrary  translation  of  the  LXX,  «al  rh  *araWa 
'EvoKefo  and  changing   D£R  into  Df^  as  Hitzig  and  Graf 
do-  more  especially  is  it  utterly  improbable  that  in  the  Chaldean 
period  Anakim  were  still  to  be  found  in  Philistia.     The  men- 
tion of  them,  moreover,  is  out  of  place  here  ;  and  still  less  can 
we   follow   Graf   in  his  belief    that  the  inhabitants  of    Gath 
are  the  "  rest  of  the  Anakim."     In  the  last  clause  of  ver.  5, 
Philistia  is  set  forth  as  a  woman,  who  tears  her  body  (with  her 
nails)  in  despair,  makes  incisions  on    her  body  ;    cf.   xvi.   6, 
xli.   5.      The  question,  "  How  long  dost  thou  tear  thyself  !M 
forms  a  transition  to  the  plaintive  request,  "  Gather  thyself," 
i.e.  draw  thyself  back  into  thy  scabbard.     But  the  seer  replies, 
"How  can  it  rest?  for  Jahveh  hath  given    it   a  commission 
against  Ashkelon  and  the  Philistine  sea-oK^t."     For  n?!**?,  in 
ver.  7,  we  must  read  the  3d  pen.  fern.  t:pv;m,  as  the  following 
?6    shows.      The    form    probably   got    into  the  text    from  an 
oversight,  through  looking  at  *D|*fol  in  ver.  6.     c;n  1;>n,  "  the 
sea-coast,"  a  designation  of  Philistia,  as  in  Ezek.  XXV.  16. 

The  prophecy  concludes  without  a  glance  at  the  Messianic 
future.  The  threatened  destruction  of  the  Philistines  has 
actually  begun  with  the  conquest  of  Philistia  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but  has  not  yet  culminated  in  the  extermination  of  the 
people.  The  extermination  and  complete  extirpation  are  thus 
not  merely  repeated  by  Ezekiel,  xxv.  15  ff.,  but  after  the  exile 
the  threats  are  once  more  repeated  against  the  Philistines  by 
Zechariah  (ix.  5)  :  they  only  reached  their  complete  fulfilment 
when,  as  Zechariah  announces,  in  the  addition  made  to  Isa. 
xiv.  30  ff.,  their  idolatry  also  was  removed  from  them,  and  their 
incorporation  into  the  Church  of  God  was  accomplished  through 
judgment.     Cf.  the  remarks  on  Zeph.  ii.  10. 

Chap,  xlviii.    Concerning  Moab. 

The  Moabites  had  spread  themselves  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  Emims  dwelt  in  former  times  (Deut. 
ii.  10).  But  previous  to  the  immigration  of  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan,  the  Amorites,  under  King  Sihon,  had  already  taken 
forcible  possession  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  territory  as 
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far  as  the  Anion  (Num.  xxi.  13).  The  Israelites,  on  their 
march  through  the  desert,  were  not  to  treat  the  Moabites  :is 
enemies,  nor  touch  their  territory  (Deut  ii.  9;  cf.  Judg.  li. 
l.">,  L8).  But  when  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  had  been 
ii  by  the  Israelites,  and  his  kingdom  subdued,  the  Israelii 
ii  i>(  the  territory  north  of  the  Anion,  thai  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  but  had  been  conquered 
by  Sihon :  this  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben  for  an 
inheritance  (Num.  xxi.  -1  ft'.:  Deut.  ii.  32  36;  Josh.  xiii. 
1,")  ff.).  Th<  M  il  ites  could  not  got  over  this  loss  of  the 
northern  half  of  their  country.  The  victory  of  the  Israelites 
over  the  powerful  kings  of  the  Amorifc  Sihon   in   Hesh- 

bon  ai  f  Bashan,  inspired  them  with  terror  for  the  power 

of  this  people;  so  that  their  king  Balak,  while  the  Israelites  were 
encamped  in  the  steppes  of  Moab  opposite  .Jericho,  fetched 
Balaam  the  sorcerer  from  Mesopotamia,  with  the  design  of 
destroying  Israel  through  the  power  of  his  anathema.  And 
when    this  plan   did   D   '    iu  !,    since    Balaam    was   obliged, 

against  his  will,  to  ble  1  tel  instead  of  cursing  them,  the 
Moabites  sought  to  weaken  thorn,  and  to  render  them  powerless 
to  do  any  injury,  by  seducing  them  to  idolatry  (cf.  Num.  xxii.- 
xxv.).  Such  malicious  conduct  was  shown  repeatedly  afterwards. 
N  t  lon£T  after  the  deatli  of  Joshua,  Eglon  the  kin£  of  Moab, 
aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites,  crossed  the  Jordan 
and  took  Jericho,  which  he  made  the  centre  of  operations  for 
keeping  the  Israelites  under  subjection  :  these  were  thus  op- 
pressed for  eighteen  years,  until  they  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  Moabites  and  driving  them  back  into  their  own  land,  after 
Ehud  had  assassinated  King  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  12  ff.).  At  a 
later  period,  Saul  made  war  on  them  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47)  ;  and 
David  completely  subdued  them,  severely  chastised  them,  and 
made  them  tributary  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  But  after  the  death  of 
Ahab,  to  wThom  King  Mesha  had  paid  a  very  considerable 
yearly  tribute  (2  Kings  iii.  4),  they  revolted  from  Israel 
(2  Kings  i.  1,  iii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ammonites  and  a  portion  of  the  Edomites,  they 
even  invaded  Judah,  with  the  design  of  taking  Jerusalem  ;  but 
they  ruined  themselves  through  mutual  discords,  so  that  Jeho- 
shaphat obtained  a  glorious  victory  over  them  (2  Chron.  xx.). 
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It  was  possibly  also  with  the  view  of  taking  revenge  for  this 
exhibition  of  malicious  spirit  that  the  king  of  Judah  afterwards, 
in  conjunction  with  Joram  king  of  Israel,  carried  war  into  their 
country,  and  defeated  them  (2  Kings  iii.  6-27).  Still  later, 
mention  is  made  of  an  invasion  of  Israel  by  Moabite  hosts 
during  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Kings  xiii.  20)  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  we  find  them  once  more  in  possession  of  their 
ancient  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Anion,  at  a  time  when  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  of  Israel  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
Assyrians  into  exile. 

Judging  from  these  aphoristic  notices,  the  Moabites,  on  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  after  Solomon's  death,  seem  to  have  re- 
mained tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  until  the  death 
of  Ahab;  then  they  revolted,  but  soon  afterwards  were  once  more 
reduced  to  subjection  by  Joram  and  Jehoshaphat.  Still  later, 
they  certainly  made  several  invasions  into  Israel,  but  without 
permanent  result ;  nor  was  it  till  the  carrying  away  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  by  the  Assyrians  that  they  succeeded  in 
regaining  permanent  possession  of  the  depopulated  land  of 
Reuben,  their  former  territory.  This  account,  however,  has 
been  modified  in  several  important  respects  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  an  inscription  on  a  monument  raised  by  King  Mesha 
after  a  victory  he  had  gained  ;  this  "  Moabite  stone  n  was  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Dibon.  The  deciphering 
of  the  long  inscription  of  thirty-four  lines  on  this  memorial 
stone,  so  far  as  success  has  followed  the  attempts  hitherto  made, 
has  issued  in  its  giving  important  disclosures  concerning  the 
relation  of  Moab  to  Israel.1     From  these  we  gather  that  Omri, 

1  On  the  discovery  of  this  memorial  stone,  of  which  Count de  \'<>^rui:  gave 
the  first^ account  in  a  paper  entitled  "  /  dt    M    a:  Lettn  a  Mr.  le 

Comte  de  Vogile  par  Ch.  Clermont-Ganneau"  Paris  1870,  cf.  the  detailed 
notice  by  Petermann  in  the  Zeitschr.  dt  r  Ih  uttch  n  Morg.  <'•<  m  II  xxiv.  (for 
1870),  S.  640  ff.  The  stone  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  Arabs  ;  thus,  un- 
fortunately, the  whole  of  the  inscription  has  not  been  preserved.  So  much, 
however,  of  the  fragments  has  been  saved,  that  from  these  the  contents  of 
the  inscription  may  be  substantially  obtained  with  tolerable  certainty.  The 
work  of  deciphering  has  been  undertaken  by  Konst.  Schlottmann  (  Ueberdie 
Siegessciule  Mesa's,  Konigs  der  Moabiter,  Hall.  Osterprogr.  1870,  with  these 
additions:  "Die  Inschrijt  Mesa's;  Transcription  u.  Uebersetzung  reuidirt," 
in  the  Zeitschr.  der  Morg.  Gesell.  xxiv.  S.  253  ff.  ;  "  Additamenta "  in 
the  same  periodical,  S.  415  ff.,  438  ff.,  645  ff. ;  and  "  Der  Moabiterkonig 
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king  of  brad,  had  taken  poaaeaaion  of  the  district  of  Medeba, 
and  that  the  Moabites  were  heavily  oppressed  by  him  and  his 
successor  for  forty  years,  until  King  Mesha  succeeded,  through 
the  help  oi  his  god  Chemoah,  in  regaining  the  territory  that 
had  been  seized  by  the  Israelites.  We  may  further  with  cer- 
tainty conclude,  from  various  statements  in  this  inscription 
that  the  Moabites  were  by  do  means  exterminated  by  the 
Israelites,  when  they  took  possession  of  the  country  to  the  north 
ot  ti.o  Anion,  which  had  been  aeized  by  the  Amorites;  they 

atinued  to  live  beside  and  among  the  Israelites.    Moreoi 
since  the  tribe  of  Reuben  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  rearing 
ot  cattle,  and  thus  appropriated  the  pastoral  districts  of  the 
country,  the  Moabites  were  not  utterly,  at  least  not  permanently 
subdued,  but  rather  took  every  opportunity  of  weakening  the 
Israehtes,  in  order  not  merely  to  reclaim  their  old  possessions 
but  also  to  make  themselves  independent  of  Israel.     This  object 
they  seem  to  have  actually  attained,  even  so  soon  as  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.     They  continued  independent  until 
the  powerful   Omri   restored   the  supremacy  of  Israel  in  the 
territory  of  Ileuben ;   and  Moab  continued  subject  for   forty 
years,  at   the  end  of  which  King  Mesha  again  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  yoke  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab.     Thence- 
forward, Israel  never  again  got  the  upper  hand,  though  Jero- 
boam ii.  (as  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  from  2  Kings  xiv.  25) 
may  have  disputed  the  supremacy  with  the   Moabites  for  a 
time. 

Amos  (ii.  1-3)  and  Isaiah  (chap.  xv.  and  xvi.)  have  already, 

Mesanach  seiner  Insehrifl  und  nach  den  bibl.  Berichten,"  in  the  Tkeol.  Stud. 

<r        ' £• ',  \I-Wm  ^  alS°  by  The0d-  N»ldeke (-"Die  Insckri/i  des  K. 
Mesa,    Kiel  18,0),  Ferd  Hitzig  ("Die  Insehrift  de,  Mesha," HeidelK  1870) 

Theol.    871  (H.  4     S.  215ff.).  Rabbi  Dr.  Geiger  (•<  Die  Saule  des  Mesa,"  in 

St  one"  it  1 1™  T  ^  **?■  &  212ff-}'  Dr-Ginsburgr  The  Moabite 
Stone,    Lond.  18/0),  Ganneau  (in  the  Revue  archiol.);  by  Derenburg  and 

worknfD  r^T'  EDgliSh:  ^  FreDCh  P^odiealBj/'cin  addition  fo  the 
work  of  Dr.  Ginsburg,  ment.oned  above,  the  English  reader  may  consult  an 
abearUele  by  Professor  Wright  in  the  North. British  Revieu 4 October 
Inoth'erTv  P  T"  A    ^"rf  V^  BmMeCa  W«  °f  the  »™  **»  i  and 

ZSZZlSi&SS? iu  the  ^ and  *-*■  E^« 
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before  Jeremiah,  threatened  Moab  with  destruction,  because  of 
the  acts  of  hostility  against  Israel  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty.  "We  have  no  historical  notice  concerning  the  fulfilment 
of  these  threatenings.  Inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  Assyrians 
in  Eastern  Asia  was  broken  through  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib 
before  Jerusalem,  the  Moabites  may  possibly  have  asserted  their 
independence  against  the  Assyrians.  Certainly  it  seems  to 
follow,  from  the  remark  in  1  Chron.  v.  17  (that  the  families  of 
Gad  were  reckoned  by  genealogies  in  the  days  of  Jotham  king 
of  Judah),  that  some  of  the  Israelites  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
came  for  a  time  under  the  sway  of  Judah.  But  even  though 
this  were  allowed  to  hold  true  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  also,  such 
a  mastery  could  not  have  lasted  long,  since  even  towards  the 
end  of  Jotham's  reign,  Pekah  the  king  of  Israel  joined  with 
Hazael  king  of  Syria  in  war  against  Judah  (2  Kings  xv.  37)  ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Rezin  invaded  Gilead,  and  pene- 
trating as  far  as  the  seaport  of  Elath,  took  it  from  Judah 
(2  Kings  xvi.  6).  At  all  events,  up  till  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  threats  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  had  attained  only  the 
feeblest  beginnings  of  fulfilment ;  and  (as  is  abundantly  evident 
from  the  prophecy  in  this  chapter)  the  Moabites  were  then 
more  powerful  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  and  in  undis- 
turbed possession  also  of  that  portion  of  their  ancient  territory 
lying  north  of  the  Arnon,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
Sihon  the  Amorite ;  and  after  his  defeat,  the  victorious  Israel- 
ites had  again  apportioned  it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

This  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  concerning  Moab  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  these  historical  relations.  The  day 
of  ruin  was  to  begin  with  the  appearance  of  the  Chaldeans  in 
Palestine ;  this  day  had  been  predicted  not  merely  by  Amos 
and  Isaiah,  but  even  by  Balaam,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
conflict  of  the  Moabites  with  Israel.  Jeremiah  accordingly 
takes  up  anew  the  utterances  of  the  old  prophets  regarding 
Moab  which  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  but  were  now  about  to 
receive  their  accomplishment :  these  he  reproduces  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner,  taking  as  his  foundation  the  oracular  sen- 
tences of  Isaiah  concerning  Moab,  and  combining  these  by 
means  of  the  utterances  of  Amos  and  Balaam,  not  only  regard- 
Qg  Moab,  but  also  regarding  the  whole  heathen  world  now  ripe 
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for  judgment  ;  and  oat  of  all  this  he  frames  a  comprehensive 
announcement  of  tin-  ruin  to  fall  on  this  people,  so  haughty,  and 

filled  with  hatred  against  [srael.1 

Tht>  contents  of  this  announcement  are   as  follow: — The 

chief  cities  of  Moab  are  perished,  and  with  them  their  fame, 
r  ins  are  being  concocted  for  their  destruction.  On  all  sides 
there  is  a  crying  over  the  devastation,  and  wailing,  and  flight  ; 
Chemosh,  with  his  priests  and  princes,  wanders  into  exile,  and 
country  and  city  are  laid  waste  (vers.  1  8).  Let  Moab  escape 
with  wings,  in  cider  to  avoid  the  destruction;  for  although  they 
have,  in  all  time  past,  lived  securely  in  their  own  land,  they 
shall  now  be  driven  out  of  their  dwellings,  and  come  to  dishonour 
with  their  god  Chemosh,  in  spite  of  the  bravery  of  their  heroes 
(vers.  9-15).  The  destruction  of  Moab  draws  near,  their  glory 
perishes,  the  whole  country  and  all  its  towns  are  laid  waste,  and 
the  power  of  Moab  is  broken  (vers.  10-25).  All  this  befalls 
them  for  their  pride  and  loftiness  of  spirit;  because  of  this  they 
are  punished,  with  the  destruction  of  their  glorious  vines  and 
their  harvest  ;  and  the  whole  land  becomes  filled  with  sorrow 
and  lamentation  over  the  desolation,  and  the  extermination  of 
all  those  who  make  offerings  to  idols  (vers.  2b-35).  Meanwhile 
the  prophet  mourns  with  the  hapless  people,  who  are  broken  like 
a  despised  vessel  (vers.  3b'-38).  Moab  becomes  the  laughing- 
stock and  the  horror  of  all  around:  the  enemy  captures  all  their 
fortresses,  and  none  shall  escape  the  ruin  (vers.  39-44).  Fire 
goes  out  from   Heshbon  and  destroys  the  whole  land,  and  the 

1  This  reproduction  Gesenius  (on  Isaiah,  p.  511)  characterizes  as  "  a 
feeble  imitation,  by  which  the  text  of  the  older  author  is  made  quite  diffuse 
and  watery,  frequently  mixed  through  in  a  wonderful  manner,  made  into  a 
kind  of  patchwork,  and  enlivened  now  and  again  by  a  snff  turn."  Movers 
and  Ilitzig  have  spoken  still  more  depreciatingly  of  this  chapter,  and  excised 
a  great  number  of  verses,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  introduced 
later  by  way  of  touching  up ;  in  this  manner,  Hitzig  rejects  as  spurious 
verses  which  Movers  recognises  as  exhibiting  marks  of  Jeremiah's  peculiar 
style, — a  method  of  procedure  which  Graf  has  already  denounced  as  arbi- 
trary criticism.  We  hope  to  show  in  the  commentary  the  total  want  of 
foundation  for  this  pseudo-critical  mode  of  dealing  ;  we  only  make  the 
further  remark  here  by  anticipation,  that  Kueper  (on  Jeremiah,  p.  83  sqq.) 
has  very  clearly  accounted  for  and  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Jeremiah  in 
making  use  of  the  expressions  of  previous  prophets,  while  Movers  and  Hitzig 
have  paid  no  regard  to  this  thorough  kind  of  work. 
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people  must  go  into  captivity  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  days,  the 
Lord  will  turn  the  captivity  of  Moab  (vers.  45-47).  According 
to  this  view  of  the  whole,  this  prophecy  falls  into  seven  strophes 
of  unequal  length,  of  which  every  one  concludes  either  with  "1CN 
PlirP  or  HiiT  DXJ.     The   middle   one,  which  is  also   the   Ion® 

t     :  t     :         \  :  '  P 

(vers.  26-35),  forms  an  apparent  exception,  inasmuch  as  DN3 

ni!T  does  not  stand  at  the  end,  but  in  the  middle  of  ver.  35: 
T  .  » 

while  in  the  second  last  strophe  (vers,  39-  11  I,  the  last  two 
verses  (43  and  44)  end  with  this  formula. 

Vers.  1-8.  Calamities  to  c<>me  on  Moah. — Ver.  1.  ''Thus 
saith  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Woe  to  Xebo,  for  it 
is  laid  waste !  Kiriathaim  is  come  to  dishonour,  it  is  taken: 
the  fortress  is  come  to  dishonour  and  broken  down.  Y  » .  J 
Moab's  glory  is  no  more.  In  Heshbon  they  have  devised  evil 
against  her,  [saying],  Come,  and  let  us  cut  her  off  from  [being] 
a  nation  :  thou  alM>,  ()  Madmen,  art  brought  to  silence;  the 
sword  shall  go  after  thee.  Ver.  3.  A  sound  of  crying  from 
Horonaim,  desolation  and  great  destruction.  Ver.  1.  Moab  is 
destroyed  ;  her  little  ones  have  caused  a  cry  to  be  heard.  Ver. 
5.  For  they  ascend  the  ascent  of  Lohith  with  weeping, — weep- 
ing: for  on  the  descent  of  Horonaim  tl  mies  have  heard 
a  cry  of  destruction.  Ver.  6.  Fl  i  your  life!  and  be  like 
one  destitute  in  the  wilderne  Ver.  7.  For,  because  thy 
trust  [was]  in  thy  works,  and  in  thy  treasures,  thou  also  shalt 
be  taken;  and  Chemosh  shall  go  into  captivity,  his  priestl  and 
his  princes  together.  Ver.  8.  The  destroyer  shall  come  to 
every  city,  and  no  city  shall  escape  :  and  the  valley  shall  perish, 
and  the  plain  shall  be  laid  waste,  as  Jahveh  hath  said." 

With   the  exclamation    "  Wo  Jeremiah    transports   the 

hearers  of  the  word  of  God  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the 
catastrophe  which  is  to  come  on  Moab  ;  this  is  with  the  view 
of  humbling  the  pride  of  this  people,  and  chastening  them  for 
their  sins.  The  woe  is  uttered  over  Xebo,  but  holds  also  of  the 
towns  named  afterwards.  Neho  is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1),  but  the  city,  which  probably  did  not 
lie  far  from  the  peak  in  the  mountain-range  of  Abarim,  which 
bore  the  same  name  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  38;  Isa.  xv.  2),  although 
in  the  Onomasticon,  s.v.  Nafiav,  the  situation  of  the  mountain 
is  given  as  being  six  Roman  miles  from  Heshbon,  towards  the 
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\  aiul  s.r.  M      op}  that  of  the  city,  eight  Roman  miles  south 
bbon,  for  both  accounts  point  to  a  situation  in  the 

south-west,      r  le  name  Uu  is  still  applied  to  some  ruins;  cf, 

Robinson's  P  ,  iii.  p.  170.     k>  Kiriathaim  is  taken."     The 

.site  of  this  town,  mentioned  as  early  as  (Jen.  xiv.  5,  has  been 
fixed,  since  the  time  of  Burckhardt,  as  that  of  a  mass  of  ruins 
called  •  |  about  five  miles  Bouth  of  Heshbon  ;  but  Dietrich, 

in  Merx  Archiv.  i.  S.  337  ff.,  has  shown  that  this  is  incorrect. 
\.--  •  ling  to  Eusebius,  in  his  Onomasticon,  Kiriathaim  lay  ten 
Roman  miles  to  the  west  of  Med. 'ha:  this  suits  not  merely  the 
position  of  et  Tfet'm,  but  also  the  ruins  of  Kereyat  south-west 
from  Medeba,  on  the  ridge  of  Mount  Attarus,  a  little  to  the 
.south  of  M'kaur  (Much  .  ami  of  Baara  in  the  Wady  Zerka 

in,  where  also  is  the  plain  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  5,  either 
in  the  plain  stretching  direct  east  from  Kereyat  between  Wady 
Zerka  Maein  and  Wady  Wal,  or  south-east  in  the  beautiful 
plain  el  Kura,  described  by  Burckhardt,  p.  371ff.,  between 
the  Wal  and  the  Mojeb.  Nebo  and  Kiriathaim  lay  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  high  ranee  of  mountains,  and  seem  to  he 
comprehended  under  -r*-"-?,  "  the  height,  the  high  fortress,"  in 
the  third  clause  of  ver.  1,  as  the  representatives  of  the  moun- 
tain country  of  Moab.  Various  expositors,  certainly,  take  the 
word  as  a  proper  name  designating  an  elevated  region;  Graf 
and  Nagelsbach  take  it  to  be  a  name  of  Kir-Moab  (Kir-her  s, 
Kir-haresheth,  vers.  31,  3G),  the  chief  fortress  in  the  country, 
the  modern  Kerch  in  the  southern  part  of  Moab  ;  but  no  valid 
proof  has  been  adduced.  By  "the  height"  Hitzig  understands 
the  highlands,  which  learn  of  the  fall  of  these  towns  in  the 
lowlands,  and  feel  this  disgrace  that  has  come  on  Moab,  but 
have  not  yet  themselves  been  taken.  But  this  view  is  unten- 
able, because  the  towns  of  Nebo  and  Kiriathaim  are  not  situated 
in  the  level  country.  Again,  since  nc'^in  is  common  to  the  two 
clauses,  the  distinction  between  »TJ3?3  and  nrin  could  hardly  be 
pressed  so  far  as  to  make  the  latter  the  opposite  of  the  former, 
in  the  sense  of  being  still  unconquered.  The  meaning  rather  is, 
that  through  Nebo's  being  laid  waste,  and  the  capture  of  Kiria- 
thaim, the  fortress  on  which  the  Moabites  trusted  is  no  more. 
And  to  this  ver.  3  appropriately  adds,  "  the  boasting  of  Moab 
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is  gone,"  i.e.  Moab  has  no  more  ground  for  boasting.  "In 
Heshbon  they  (the  enemy,  or  the  conquerors)  plot  evil  against 
Moab."  Heshbon  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Amorite 
kingdom  of  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  26;  Deut.  ii.  24,  etc.),  and  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  17)  ;  but  because 
it  lay  on  the  boundary  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
it  was  given  up  to  the  Gadites,  and  set  apart  as  a  Levitical  city 
(Josh.  xxi.  37).  It  lay  ten  Roman  miles  east  from  the  Jordan, 
opposite  Jericho,  almost  intermediate  between  the  Anion  and  the 
Jabbok,  and  is  still  pointed  out,  though  in  ruins,  under  the  old 
name  Heshhdn  (see  on  Num.  xxxii.  37).  At  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xlix.  3), 
consequently  it  was  the  frontier  town  of  the  Moabite  territory 
at  that  time  ;  and  being  such,  it  is  here  named  as  the  town 
where  the  enemy,  coming  from  the  north,  deliberate  regarding 
the  conquest  of  Moab — "meditate  evil."  i.e.  deride  upon  conquest 
and  devastation.  The  suffix  of  n\  y  refers  to  Moab  as  a  country. 
and   hence   is   feminine;    cf.    ver.     1.  \\V    will    destroy    it 

(Moab)  "to,  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  a  nation."  Just  as  in 
*3BTI  lizrns  there  is  a  play  on  the  words,  BO  is  there  also  in  the 
expression  ^iri  JC"1E  which  follow  Tin-  very  circumstance 

forms  an  argument  for  taking  Madmen  as  a  proper  name,  in- 
stead of  an  appellative,  as  Venema  and  Hitzig  have  done,  after 
the  example  of  the  LXX. :  k-  Yea,  thou  shalt  be  destroyed  (and 
made  into)  a  dunghill."  In  support  of  this  rendering  they 
point  to  2  Kings  x.  27.  Ezra  vi.  11.  But  the  verb  DIM,  in  its 
meaning,  ill  accords  with  |tno  in  the  B4  :  a  dung-heap,  and 

in  this  case  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  a  play  upon  the 
words  (Graf).  It  is  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  a  place 
called  Madmen  in  Moab,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  ; 
Madmena  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Isa.  x.  31),  and  Madmanna 
in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31),  are  also  mentioned  but  once.  These 
passages  rather  show  that  the  name  Madmen  was  not  uncommon; 
and  it  was  perhaps  with  reference  to  this  name  that  Isaiah 
(xxv.  10)  chose  the  figure  of  the  dunghill.  CC"!,  to  be  silent, 
means,  in  the  Niphal,  to  be  brought  to  silence,  be  exterminated, 
perish;  cf.  xlix.  26,  xxv.  37.  viii.  14,  etc.  As  to  the  form  *BVI 
instead  of  n?"nri,  cf.  Ewald,  §  140.  h ;  Gesenius,  §  07,  Rem.  5.  The 
following  clause  refers  to  Madmen:  u  after  thee  shall  the  sword 
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."'  cf.  be.  L5.— Ver.  3.  A  cry  is  heard  from  Horonaim  against 
violence  and  destruction.  The  words  Tftl  iaeh  "il,;  arc  to  be  taken 
a^  the  crv  itself;  cf.  iv.  20,  x\.  8.  The  city  of  Horonaira,  men- 
tioned both  here  and  in  [sa.  iv.  .r>  in  connection  with  Luhith, 
lav  on  s  slope,  it  would  seem,  not  far  from  Luhith.  Regarding 
this  latter  place  we  find  it  remarked  in  the  Onom  I  usque 

hodii  vicu*  ini  ram  nomine  LuitJia  (Aovccdd). 

fin   to   'Jlpovaefa  the  Onoma  a  do  more  than  ttoXk 

Mwafi  ht  'ItfKf.ua  (ed.  Lars.  j>.  376).     The  destruction  over 

which  the  outcry  is  made  comes  on  Moab.      By  u  Moab"    Graf 

refuses  to  understand  the  country  or  its  inhabitants]  but  rather 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  Ar-M  Num.  xxi.  28;    [sa. 

xv.  1),  in   the  valley  of   the   Anion,  which  is  also  simply  called 

Ar  in  Num.  xxi.  15,  Deut.  ii.  9.     But,  as  Dietrich  has  already 

shown  (S.  329  ^'.),  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  tl 
view  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  point.1  ">-'r",  to  break, — of 
a  nation  or  a  city  (xix.  11:  [sa,  \iv.  25,  etc.),  as  it  were,  to 
ruin, — is  here  used  of  the  country  or  kingdom.  v'T'^'f  is  for 
'7T>>\  as  in  xiv.  .".  The  little  ones  of  Moab,  that  raise  a  cry, 
are  neither  the  children  (Vulgate,  Dahler,  Maurer),  nor  the  small 
towns  (Hitzig),  nor  the  people  of  humble  condition,  but  cives 
Moabi  ad  statum  mieerum  dejecti  (Kueper).  The  LXX.  have 
rendered  ek  Zoyopa  (i.e.  n^>^'),  which  reading  is  preferred  by 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Graf,  Xagelsbach,  but  with- 
out sufficient  reason  ;  for  neither  the  occurrence  of  Zoar  in 
combination  with  Horonaim  in  ver.  34,  nor  the  parallel  passage 
Isa.  xv.  5,  will  prove  the  point.  Isa.  xv.  5  is  not  a  parallel  to 
this  verse,  but  to  ver.  34  ;   however,  the  train  of  thought  is  diffe- 

1  The  mention  of  Moab  among  names  of  cities  in  ver.  4,  and  in  connection 
with  Kir-heres  in  vers.  31  and  36,  proves  nothing  ;  for  in  ver.  4  Moab  is 
not  named  among  towns,  and  the  expression  in  vers.  31  and  36  is  analogous 
to  the  phrase  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem."  Nor  can  any  proof  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  Rabbath-Moab  is  merely  called  u  Moab  "  in  the  Onomasticon 
of  Eusebius,  and  Mab  in  Abulfeda,  and  Rabbath-Ammon,  now  merely 
"  Amman  ;"  because  this  mode  of  speaking  will  not  admit  of  being  applied 
for  purposes  of  proof  to  mrtters  pertaining  to  Old  Testament  times,  since  it 
o:iginated  only  in  the  Christian  ages, — at  a  time,  too,  when  Rabbath  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  when  Rabbath-Moab  could  easily  be 
shortened  by  the  common  people  into  "  Moab."  Rabbath  (of  Moab),  how- 
ever, is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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rent  from  that  before  us  here.  Besides,  Jeremiah  writes  the 
name  of  the  town  "U'V  (not  *Vftt),  cf.  ver.  34,  as  in  Isa.  xv.  5, 
Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  Gen.  xiii.  10  ("»|ft  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xix.  22, 
30) ;  hence  it  is  unlikely  that  T)>i  has  been  written  by  mistake 
for  "ijnv- 

In  ver.  5  this  idea  is  further  elucidated.  The  inhabitants 
flee,  weeping  as  they  go,  towards  the  south,  before  the  con- 
quering enemy  advancing  from  the  north,  up  the  ascent  of 
Luhith,  and  down  the  descent  of  Horonaim.  The  idea  is 
taken  from  Isa.  xv.  5,  but  applied  by  Jeremiah  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner;  ta  Pl^£  is  changed  into  *33  ~^V\  and  the 
notion  of  weeping  is  thereby  intensified.  Wo  take  *32  as  an 
adverbial  accusative,  but  in  fact  it  is  to  be  rendered  like  the 
preceding  ^33 ;  and  njjn  stands  with  an  indefinite  nominative: 
"one  ascends  =  they  ascend/1  not  "weeping  rises  over  weep- 
ing," as  Hitzig,  Graf,  and  others  take  it.  For,  in  the  latter 
case,  *333  could  not  be  separated  from  srz.  nor  stand  first;  cf. 
the  instances  adduced  by  Graf.  '-' "-  ~:-*  and  PP3  PP.  The 
form  mnpn  for  JVr.?n  is  either  an  error  of  transcription  or  an 
optional  form,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  taking  the  word  as 
appellative,  as  Hitzig  does,  "the  ascent  of  boards.  boards 

tower  one  above  another,  bo  dors  weeping  rise," — an  unnatural 
figure,  and  one  devoid  of  all  taste.  The  last  words  of  the  second 
member  of  the  verse  present  some  difficulty,  chiefly  on  account 
of  si>',  which  the  LXX.  have  omitted,  and  which  Ewald  and 
Umbreit  set  down  as  spurious,  although  (as  Graf  rightly  re- 
marks) they  do  not  thereby  explain  how  it  came  into  the  text. 
To  suppose,  with  the  Rabbinical  writers,  that  the  construct 
state  nx  stands  for  the  absolute,  is  not  only  inadmissible,  as 
being  against  the  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  contrary  to 
the  whole  scope  of  the  passage.  The  context  shows  that  the 
clamour  cannot  proceed  from  the  enemy,  but  only  from  the 
fugitive  Moabites.  Only  two  explanations  are  possible  :  either 
*5?  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  angustuBj  and  in  connec- 
tion with^n^  "straits,  distress  of  crying,"  a  cry  of  distress, 
as  De  Wette  does ;  or,  "  oppressors  of  the  cry  of  distress,"  as 
Nagelsbach  takes  it.  We  prefer  the  former,  in  spite  of  the 
objection  of  Graf,  that  the  expression  "  distress  of  crying,"  for 
"  a  cry  of  distress,"  would  be  a  strange  one  :  for  this  objection 
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may  be  made  against  \\'\<  own  explanation,  that  *y£  means  the 
bursting  open  of  the  mouth  in  making  a  loud  cry;  and  npyi  *"W 
is  a  load  outcry  for  help.  V.  :■.  6.  Only  by  a  precipil 
flight  into  the  desert  can  the  Moabites  save  even  their  lives. 
The  summons  to  flee  is  merely  a  rhetorical  expression  for  the 
thought  that  there  is  no  safety  to  be  had  in  the  country.  To 
in  ver.  6  we  must  supply  rrtjpw  as  the  subject:  "your 
souls  shall  be."  Ewald  would  change  cr:-::  into  C-""^ ;  but 
this   proposal  has    against   it    the  fact  that  the  plural  form  D*t 

is  found  in  hut  a  single  case,  Ezek.  xiii.  20,  and  rrtfciM  every- 
where else:  besides,  B*W  is  often  nsed  in  the  singular  of  several 
persons,  as  in  '2  Sam.  xix.  6,  and  may  further  he  easily  taken 
here  in  a  distributive  sense;  cf.  to  B^K  ^D,  li.  6.  The 
assumption  of  (J.  1>.  Michael  is,  Elosenm  tiller,  Maurer,  [and  of 
the  translators  of  our  tt Authorized "   English   Version],  that 

fiJ£U?  is  the  second  person,  and  refers  to  the  cities,  i.e.  their 
inhabitants,  is  against  the  context.  ^rr'>  cannot  here  he  the 
name  of  a  town,  because  neither  Aroer  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
which  was  situated  on  the  Anion,  nor  Aroer  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  which  was  before  Kabbath-Ammon,  lav  in  the  wilder- 
ness;  the  comparison,  too,  of  the  fugitives  to  a  city  is  unsuit- 
able.     The   clause   reminds   us   of  xvii.  6,  and  "W">V  =  the  1VW 

7  ..  r     . 

of  that  passage;  the  form  found  here  is  either  an  error  of 
transcription  caused  by  thinking  of  Aroer,  or  a  play  upon  the 
name  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  fate 
impending  over  it. — Ver.  7.  Moab  will  not  be  saved  from 
destruction  by  any  trust  on  their  works  or  on  their  treasures. 
The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  render  TOTp  by  fortresses, 
hence  Ewald  would  read  T^yp  instead  ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  change,  since  the  peculiar  rendering  alluded  to  has 
evidently  originated  from  nbTD  having  been  confounded  with 
TTO.  Others,  as  Dahler,  refer  the  word  to  idols;  but  these 
are  always  designated  as  T  nPX».  Graf  translates  "  property," 
and  points  to  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  Ex.  xxiii.  16;  but  this  meaning 
also  has  really  nothing  to  support  it,  for  n&yn  in  these  pas- 
sages denotes  only  agriculture  and  its  produce,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  word  with  nnvix  in  this  passage  does  not 
require  such  a  rendering.  We  abide  by  the  common,  meaning 
of  "  doings"  or  "-works,"  not  evil  deeds  specially  (Hitzig),  but 
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"all  that  Moab  undertakes."  Neither  their  efforts  to  maintain 
and  increase  their  power,  nor  their  wealth,  will  avail  them  in 
any  way.  They  shall  be  overcome.  Moab  is  addressed  as  a 
country  or  kingdom.  "TO,  to  seize,  capture ;  of  a  land,  to 
take,  conquer.  Chemosh,  with  his  priests  and  princes,  shall  go 
into  exile.  B^p3  is  perhaps  a  mere  error  of  the  copyist  for 
BfiD3,  Chemosh,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites, worshipped  as  a  king  and  the  war-god  of  his  people;  see 
on  Num.  xxi.  29.  As  in  the  last-named  passage  the  Moabites 
are  called  the  people  of  Chemosh,  so  here,  not  merely  the 
priests,  but  also  the  princes  of  Moab,  are  called  his  priests  and 
his  princes.  The  Kethib  W  is  not  to  be  changed,  although 
Jeremiah  elsewhere  always  uses  XWV}  which  is  substituted  in 
the  Qeri ;  cf.  xlix.  3.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  added,  in 
ver.  8,  that  all  the  cities  of  Moab,  without  exception,  shall  be 
laid  waste,  and  the  whole  country,  valley  and  plain,  shall  be 
brought  to  ruin.  "tiB^en,  "the  level,"  is  the  table-laud  stretch- 
ing from  the  Arnon  to  Ileshbon,  and  north-eastwards  as  far  as 
Rabbath-Ammon,  and  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites, 
hence  called  "the  fields  of  Moab"  in  Num.  xxi.  10;  but  it 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  Amorites,  and  after  the  conquest 
of  the  latter  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Israelites  (Dent 
iii.  10,  iv.  43;  Josh.  xiii.  9),  but  at  that  time  had  been  taken 
back  once  more  by  the  Moabil  ">,:vi   is   the    vallev  of  the 

Jordan,  commonly  called  n^Vr|,  as  in  Josh.  xiii.  27  and  19; 
here  it  is  that  portion  of  the  valley  towards  the  west  which 
bounds  the  table-land.  ~-"n*  can  only  be  taken  in  a  causal 
signification,  "because,"  as  in  xvi.  13,  or  in  a  relative  meaning, 
quod,  or  "  as." 

Vers.  9-15.  Moab  is  laid  waste,  and  its  inhabitants  carried 
captive. — Ver.  9.  "Give  pinions  to  Moab,  for  he  will  flee  and 
get  away,  and  his  cities  shall  become  a  waste,  with  no  one 
dwelling  in  them.  Ver.  10.  Cursed  is  he  that  doeth  the  work 
of  Jahveh  negligently,  and  cursed  is  he  that  restraineth  his  sword 
from  blood.  Ver.  11.  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth, 
and  lay  still  upon  his  lees ;  he  was  not  poured  out  from  vessel 
to  vessel,  neither  hath  he  gone  into  captivity,  therefore  his  taste 
hath  remained  in  him,  and  his  smell  hath  not  changed.  Ver.  12. 
Therefore,  behold,  days  come,  saith  Jahveh,   when  I  will  send 
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to  him  those  who  pour  out,  and  they  shall  pour  him  out;  and 

they  shall  empty  his  vessels,  and  break  their  buttle-.     Ver.  L3. 

M  >ab  shall  be  ashamed  of  Chemosh,  as  the   house  of 

iel  was  ashamed  of  B  the]  their  confidence.     Ver.  11.  Bow 

can  ,  We  are  mighty,  and  men  uf  valour  for  the 

M    ih  is  laid  waste,  and  people  1  into  his  citi 

and  the  choice  vi  his  y  >ung  mei  own  to  the  slaughter, 

saith  the  King,  whose  name  is  Jahveh  of  hi 

•  devastation  will  come  .  that  Moab,  in  order 

ipe  it,  uses  wings  for  enabling  him  to  flee  from  it.     The 
is  not  ironical,  but  a  mere  rhetorical  employ- 
ment of  the  idea  that  wings  would  be  n<  f  in  order  to 

ipe.       PV,    which    elsewhere   means  a    flower,    here    Minifies 

win  waving  plumes,  as  in  the  Targum  en  Ps.  cxxxlx.  9, 

and  in  the  Rabbinical  writings.  RVj,  written  with  n  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  similarity  of  sound,  stands  for  nitt=  PM,  to 
flee. — Ver.  10.  The  devastation  is  a-  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
those  who  execute  it  must  carry  out  the  divine  decree,  so  that 
they  may  not  bring  the  curse  upon  themselves.  The  first 
clause  is  taken  quite  generally :  the  more  exact  specification  of 
the  work  of  the  Lord  follows  in  the  second  clause;  it  is  the 
employment  of  the  sword  against  Moab.  "His  sword"  does 
not  mean  Jahveh's,  but  the  sword  carried  by  the  devastator. 
•Wl  is  used  adverbially,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  "  deceitfully," 
rather  ''carelessly,  negligently;"  cf.  HOT  613,  Prov.  x.  4, 
xii.  24.  In  ver.  11  follows  the  reason  vvhv  the  judgment  has 
necessarily  come  on  Moab.  Moab  is  compared  to  old  wine 
that  has  lain  long  on  its  lees,  and  thereby  preserved  its  flavour 
and  smell  unchanged.  The  taste  and  odour  of  Moab  signify 
his  disposition  towards  other  nations,  particularly  towards 
Israel,  the  people  of  God.  Good  wine  becomes  stronger  and 
more  juicy  by  lying  pretty  long  on  its  lees  (see  on  Isa.  xxv.  6) ; 
inferior  wine,  however,  becomes  thereby  more  harsh  and  thick. 
The  figure  is  used  here  in  the  latter  sense,  after  Zeph.  i.  12. 
Moab's  disposition  towards  Israel  was  harsh  and  bitter;  the 
people  were  arrogant  and  proud  (ver.  29  f. ;  Isa.  xvi.  6),  and 
so  hostile  towards  Israel,  that  they  sought  every  opportunity 
of  injuring  them  (see  above,  p.  205  f.,  and  the  comments  on 
2    Sam.  viii.   2).     From  his  youth,  i.e.  from  the  time  when 
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Moab,  after  subduing  the  Emims  (Deut.  ii.  10),  had  established 
himself  in  his  own  land,  or  had  become  enrolled  among  the 
nations  of  history, — from  that  time  forward  had  he  remained 
undisturbed  in  his  own  land,  i.e.  without  being  driven  out  of 
it,  had  not  gone  into  captivity  (as  is  shown  by  the  figure  of 
the  wine  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another).  In  this  way 
there  is  a  qualification  made  of  the  general  statement  that  he 
remains  at  rest  on  his  lees,  and  undisturbed.  For  Moab  has 
often  carried  on  wars,  and  even  suffered  many  defeats,  but 
has  never  yet  been  driven  from  his  own  land;  nor  had  the 
temporary  dependence  on  Israel  exercised  any  transforming 
influence  on  the  ordinary  life  of  the  people,  for  they  were 
simply  made  tributary.  This  quiet  continuance  in  the  country 
is  to  cease.  The  God  of  Israel  u  will  send  to  them  cellarmon 
(Germ.  Schroter),  who  shall  bring  them  out  of  the  cellar" 
(Germ,  ausschroten),  as  Luther  translates  ver.  12.  "  Schruter" 
are  men  who  bring  the  wine-casks  out  of  the  cellar;  for 
u schroten"  means  to  bring  out  heavy  burdens,  especially  full 
casks  on  a  strong  kind  of  hand-barrow  (Genu.  Htttewcrkzeug), 
like  a  ladder  in  appearance.  D*)J¥  (from  njflf,  to  bend-,  incline) 
are  those  who  incline  a  barrel  or  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
pouring  out  its  contents.  These  will  not  merely  empty  the 
vessels,  but  also  break  the  pitchers ;  i.e.  not  merely  carry  away 
the  Moabites,  but  also  break  down  their  political  organization, 
and  destroy  their  social  arrangements. 

Ver.  13.  In  this  way  Moab  will  come  to  dishonour  through 
his  god  Chemosh,  i.e.  experience  his  powerlessness  and  nothing- 
ness, and  perish  with  him,  just  as  Israel  (the  ten  tribes)  came 
to  dishonour  through  Bethel,  i.e.  through  their  golden  calf  at 
Bethel.  As  to  the  form  DHDap,  with  Segol  in  the  pretone,  cf. 
Ewald,  §  70,  a;  Olshausen,  Gram.  S.  377.  Moab  will  then  be 
no  longer  able  to  boast  of  his  valour;  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
question  in  ver.  14  :  on  this  term  in  the  address,  cf.  ii.  23,  viii. 
8.  In  ver.  15  it  is  further  stated  that  the  result  will  show  this : 
"  Moab  is  laid  waste."  n)y  WW  is  variously  interpreted.  An 
explanation  which  has  met  with  much  acceptance,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  really  untenable,  is  founded  on  Judg.  xx.  40 
("  The  whole  city  went  up  towards  heaven,"  i.e.  in  smoke  and 
fire)  :  "  As  for  his  cities,  fire  or  smoke  ascends  ;"  but  there  is  no 
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mention  here  either  of  smoke  or  fire.  Kimchi  long  ago  came 
Dear  the  truth  when  he  sought  to  find  the  subject  TjW  in  "WjbJ  : 
u  and  the  devastator  comes  against  his  citi<  However,  the 

contrast  between  n  >'  and  Viv  is  not  fully  brought  out  in  this 
way  :  it  is  better  to  leave  the  subject  indeterminate  i  u  and  his 
cities  they  climb  "  (Kaeper),  or:  u  they  go  up  to  his  citii 
t  Bottcher,  Neve  tEhrenlesej  ii.  163).  The  enemy  who  mounts 
the  cities  is  evidently  intended.  To  change  ">'-'  into  TjW  is 
both  unnecessary  and  unsuitable  ;  but  J.  I).  Michaelis,  Ewald, 
Dahler,  Graf,  after  making  the  alteration,  translate,  u  The 
destroyer  of  Moab  and  of  Ins  cities  draws  near."  Hitzig  justly 
remarks,  in  opposition  to  this  conjecture:  "There  is  nothing  to 

justify  the  mere  placing  of  the  Bubject  at  the  head  of  the  sen- 
tence (contrast  vers.  8,  18o) ;  besides,  one  does  not  see  why  the 
cities  of  Moab  are  distinguished  from  Moab  itself;  and  cf.  206." 
ntpap  TV,  "  to  sink  down  to  the  slaughter,  cf.  1.  27  ;  and  on  this 
use  of  *nj,  Isa.  xxxiv.  7.    The  enemy  ascends  into  the  cities,  the 

voung  soldiers  of  Moab  descend  to  the  shambles.    This  threaten- 
ed 

ing  is  enforced  by  the  addition,  "  saith  the  King,"  etc.  Jahveh 
is  called  the  King,  in  contrast  with  the  belief  of  the  Moabites, 
that  their  god  Chemosh  was  the  king  of  his  people  (see  on  ver.  7). 
The  true  King  of  the  Moabites  also  is  Jahveh,  the  God  of  hosts, 
i.e.  the  Kuler  of  the  whole  world. 

Vers.  16-25.  MoaUs  glory  is  departed.  —  Ver.  1G.  "  The 
destruction  of  Moab  is  near  to  come,  and  his  trouble  hastens 
rapidly.  Ver.  17.  Bewail  him,  all  [ye  who  are]  round  about 
him,  and  all  who  know  his  name  !  Say,  How  the  rod  of  strength 
is  broken,  the  staff  of  majesty  !  Ver.  18.  Come  down  from 
[thy]  glory,  and  sit  in  the  drought,  [thou]  inhabitant,  daughter 
of  Dibon  ;  for  the  destroyer  of  Moab  hath  come  up  against  thee, 
he  hath  destroyed  thy  strongholds.  Ver.  19.  Stand  by  the  way, 
and  watch,  O  inhabitant  of  Aroer !  ask  him  who  flees,  and  her 
that  has  escaped  ;  say,  What  has  happened  %  Ver.  20.  Moab 
is  ashamed,  for  it  is  broken  down  :  howl  and  cry  out ;  tell  it  in 
Arnon,  that  Moab  is  laid  waste.  Ver.  21.  And  judgment  hath 
come  upon  the  country  of  the  plain,  upon  Holon,  and  upon 
Jahzah,  and  upon  Mephaath,  Ver.  22.  And  upon  Dibon,  and 
upon  Nebo,  and  upon  Beth-Diblathaim,  Ver.  23.  And  upon 
Kirjathaim,    and   upon   Beth-Gamul,    and    upon    Beth-Meon, 
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Ver.  24.  And  upon  Kerioth,  and  upon  Bozrah,  and  upon  all 
the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab,  those  that  are  far  off  and  those 
that  are  near.  Ver.  25.  The  horn  of  Moab  is  cut  off,  and  his 
arm  is  broken,  saith  Jahveh." 

The  downfall  of  Moab  will  soon  begin.  Ver.  16a  is  an 
imitation  of  Deut.  xxxii.  35;  cf.  Isa.  xiii.  22,  lvi.  1.  The  fall 
of  the  Moabite  power  and  glory  will  be  so  terrible,  that  all  the 
nations,  near  and  distant,  will  have  pity  on  him.  The  sum- 
mons to  lament,  ver.  17,  is  not  a  mockery,  but  is  seriously 
meant,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  idea  that  the  downfall 
of  so  mighty  and  glorious  a  power  will  rouse  compassion.  The 
environs  of  Moab  are  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  "  those 
who  know  his  name"  are  those  who  live  far  off,  and  have  only 
heard  about  him.  The  staff,  the  sceptre,  is  the  emblem  of 
authority;  cf.  Ezek.  xix.  11,  12,  14,  and  Ps.  ex.  2.  In  vers. 
18-25  is  further  described  the  downfall  of  this  strong  and 
glorious  power.  The  inhabitants  of  DiboD  are  to  come  down 
from  their  glory  and  sit  in  misery;  those  of  Aroer  are  to  ask 
the  fugitives  what  has  happened,  that* they  may  learn  that  the 
whole  table-land  on  to  the  Anion  has  been  taken  by  the  enemy  ; 
and  they  are  to  howl  over  the  calamity.  The  idea  presented  in 
ver.  18(/  is  an  imitation  of  that  in  Isa.  xlvii.  1,  %l  Come  down, 
O  daughter  of  Babylon,  sit  in  the  dust  ;"  but  *T1  is  intensified 
by  the  addition  of  ""330,  and  "»DJ  ^  *3W  is  changed  into  *3B^ 
KE2T3  (the  Ketlnb  *nB*  has  evidently  been  written  by  mistake  for 
"rr\  the  Qeri).  KDJ  elsewhere  means  "  thirst ;"  but  "  sit  down 
in  the  thirst"  would  be  too  strange  an  expression  ;  hence  N->* 
must  here  have  the  meaning  of  Kt»,  Isa.  xliv.  3,  u  the  thirsty 
arid  land  :"  thus  it  remains  a  question  whether  we  should  point 
the  word  SDV,  or  take  N£V  as  another  form  of  NE¥   as  2?n  is  of 

,  "     T    /  T     T  "     T  I  ■•    T 

^n    Ezek.  xxiii.  19.     There  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  Jlitzig 

T    T  I  »  O 

and  Ewald  should  give  the  word  a  meaning  foreign  to  it,  from 
the  Arabic  or  Syriac.  Dibon  lay  about  four  miles  north  from 
the  Arnon,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  very  beautiful  plain, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Dibdn,  many  traces  of  walls,  and  a 
well  by  the  wayside,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are  still  to  be  found 
(Seetzen,  i.  S.  409  f.).  Hence  it  must  have  been  well  provided 
with  water,  even  though  we  should  be  obliged  to  understand  by 
"  the  water  of  Dimon"  (Dibon),  wdiich  Isaiah  mentions  (xv.  9), 
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the  river  Anion,  which  is  about  three  miles  off.    The  command 

to   '*  sit   down   in   an   arid   land"    thus   forms  a   suitable   figure, 
^presenting  the   humiliation  and   devastation  of  Dibon.     That 

the  city  was  fortified,  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  the  for- 
tifications in  the  last  clause,    na  nrj'\  as  in  xlvi.  19,     Aroer 

was  situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Anion  (Mojeb),  where 
its  ruins  still  remain,  under  the  old  name  Aiair  (Burckhardt, 
p.  372).  It  was  a  frontier  town,  between  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  (afterwards  the  territory  of  the  Israelites)  and  the  pos- 
Jsion  of  the  Moabites  (Dent.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48  ;  Josh,  xii.  2, 
xiii.  9,  16).  But  after  the  Moabites  had  regained  the  northern 
portion  of  their  original  territory,  it  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
land.  The  fugitives  here  represented  as  passing  by  are  ondea- 
vouring,  by  crossing  the  Anion,  to  escape  from  the  enemy 
advancing  from  the  north,  and  subduing  the  country  before 
them.  npjDJI  DJ  means  fugitives  of  every  kind.  The  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  same  word  or  synonymous  terms  in  the  masc. 
and  fern,  serves  to  generalize  the  idea  ;  see  on  Isa.  iii.  1,  and 
Ewald,  §  172,  c.  In  nfcta  the  tone  is  retracted  through  the 
influence  of  the  distinctive  accent;  the  form  is  participial. 
The  question,  "What  has  happened?"  is  answered  in  ver. 
20.  nnn  "^  «  for  (=  certainly)  it  is  broken  down."  The 
Kethib  *p|>fi  vvn  must  not  be  changed.  Moab  is  addressed  : 
with  Win  is  introduced  the  summons,  addressed  to  individuals, 
to  proclaim  at  the  Arnon  the  calamity  that  has  befallen  the 
country  to  the  north  of  that  river.  In  vers.  21-24  the  general 
idea  of  Moab's  being  laid  waste  is  specialized  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  a  long  list  of  towns  on  which  judgment  has  come.  They 
are  towns  of  llsfW  pN,  the  table-land  to  the  north  of  the  Arnon, 
the  names  of  which  nearly  all  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua  as  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  But  Holon  is  men- 
tioned only  here.  According  to  Eusebius,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
s.v.  'Ieaad,  Jahzah  was  situated  between  MrjSafiwv  (Medeba) 
and  At](3ov$  (Dibon)',  according  to  Jerome,  between  Medeba  and 
Debus,  or  Deblathai;  but  from  Num.  xxi.  23,  we  conclude  that 
it  lay  in  an  easterly  direction,  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  Wady  Wale.  Mophaath  or  Mephaath, 
where,  according  to  the  Onomasticon,  a  Roman  garrison  was 
placed,  on  account  of  the  near  proximity  of  the  desert,  is  to  be 
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sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jahzah  ;  see  on  Josh.  xiii. 
18.  As  to  Dibon,  see  on  ver.  18;  for  Nebo,  see  on  ver.  1. 
Beth-Diblathaim  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage.  It  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  Almon-Diblathaim,  Num.  xxxiii.  40,  and 
to  be  sought  for  somewhere  north  from  Dibon.  For  Kirjathaim 
see  ver.  1.  Beth-Gamul  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  ;  its  site, 
too,  is  unknown.  Eli  Smith,  in  Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  App. 
p.  153,  is  inclined  to  recognise  it  in  the  ruins  of  L'm-<  l-Jtunl, 
lying  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  llauran,  about  twenty 
miles  south-west  from  Bozrah  :  hut  a  consideration  of  the  posi- 
tion shows  that  they  cannot  be  the  same.  Beth-Meon,  or  Baal- 
Meon  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  or  more  fully,  Beth-Baal-Meon  (Josh. 
xiii.  17),    lay  about   three    miles   south   from    Heshbon,   wh( 

Burckhardt  (p.  365)  found  some  ruins  called  Mi-iin,  ^jiU** 
(Robinson,  iii.  App.  p.  170,  ..j^L-,  Ma-in);  see  on  Num.  xxxii. 

38.  Kerioth,  vers.  24  ami  1 1 ,  and  Amos  ii.  2,  i-  DOt  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  ruins  called  Kereyath  or  A  n  iyath}  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt  (p.  367)  and  S  d  ft  .  ii.  342,  iv.  384  .  as 
Ritter  has  assumed  :  for  this  Kereyath  is  more  probably  Kir- 
jathaim (see  on  ver.  1).  Rather,  a-  is  pretty  fully  proved  by 
Dietrich  (in  Mer£  Archiv,  i.320ff.),  it  is  a  synonym  of  .1/. 
the  old  capital  of  Moab,  Num.  xxii.  36  ;  and  the  plural  form  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  Ar  was  made  up  of  two 
or  several  large  portions.  We  find  two  great  arguments  sup- 
porting this  position  :  (1.)  When  Ar,  the  capital.  OCCUTS  among 
the  names  of  the  towns  of  Moab,  as  in  the  list  of  tho.se  in 
Reuben,  Josh.  xiii.  16-21,  and  in  the  prophecy  against  Moab  in 
Isaiah,  chap.  xv.  and  xvi.,  where  so  many  Moabitic  towns  are 
named,  we  rind  no  mention  of  Kerioth  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
where  Kerioth  is  named  as  an  important  town  in  Moab,  Amos 
ii.  2,  Jer.  xlviii.,  there  is  no  mention  of  Ar.  Cl.)  Kerioth  i- 
mentioned  as  an  important  place  in  the  country  in  Amos  ii.  2, 
where,  from  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  prophecy,  it  can  only 
be  the  capital  of  Moab;  in  this  present  chapter  also,  ver.  24, 
Kerioth  and  Bozrah  are  introduced  as  two  very  important 
towns  which  maintained  the  strength  of  Moab  ;  and  imme- 
diately  afterwards  it  is  added,  "  The  horn  of  Moab  is  cut  off," 
etc.    Further,  in  ver.  41  the  capture  of  Kerioth  is  put  on  a  level 
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with  the  taking  of  the  fortresses ;  while  it  is  added,  that  the 
:  the  mighty  men  has  failed,  just  as  in  xlix.  22  the 
B  ttupled  with  the  loas  of  courage  on  the 

t  of   1-  lom's  hero*  j«     Bozrah  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
:rah  in   Edom  (xlix.  L3),  nor  with  the  later  flourishing  city 
of  Bostra  in  Eiauran :  it  is  the  same  with  Bezer  pva),  which, 
•rding  to  Deut.  iv.  43  and  Josh.  sx.  -s.  was  situated  in  the 
Mishor  *>f   the  tribe  of   Reuben,  but  has  not  yet   been  dis- 
covered; see  on  Deut.  iv.  43.     For  the  purpose  of  completing 

the  enumeration,  it  is  further  added,  u  all  the  towns  of  the  land 
Moab,   those  which  are  far  off   (i.s.   those  which   are  situated 

towards  the  frontier)  and  those  which  are  near"  (ue,  the  towns 

of  the  interior,  as  Kimchi  has  already  explained).  Thereby 
the  horn  of  Moab  is  cut  off,  and  his  arm  broken.  Horn  and 
arm  are  figures  of  power  :  the  horn  an  emblem  of  power  that 
boldly  BS&ertS  itself,  and  pushes  down  all  that  opposes  (of.  Ps. 
Ixxv.  5.  11)  ;   the  arm  being  rather  an  emblem  of  dominion. 

Vers.  26  35.  Afoab's  haughtiness  and  <hi>h')<if>I>'  fall. — Ver. 
26.  "  Make  him  drunk, — for  he  hath  boasted  against  Jahveh, — so 
that  Moab  shall  splash  down  into  his  vomit,  and  himself  become 
a  lau£hini:-stock.  Ver.  27.  Was  not  Israel  a  laughing-stock 
to  thee,  or  was  he  found  among  thieves?  for  whenever  thou 
spakest  of  him,  thou  didst  shake  thine  head.  Ver.  28.  Leave 
the  cities  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  ye  inhabitants  of  Moab  ;  and 
be  ye  like  a  dove  [that]  builds  its  nest  in  the  sides  of  the  mouth 
of  a  pit.  Ver.  29.  We  have  heard  the  very  arrogant  pride  of 
Moab,  his  haughtiness,  and  his  arrogance,  and  his  high-minded- 
ness,  and  his  elation  of  mind.  Ver.  30.  I  know,  saith  Jahveh, 
his  wrath,  and  the  untruthfulness  of  his  words ;  they  have 
done  what  is  untrue.  Ver.  31.  Therefore  will  I  howl  over 
Moab,  and  for  all  Moab  will  I  cry ;  they  mourn  for  the  people 
of  Kir-heres.  Ver.  32.  I  will  weep  for  thee  [with  more] 
than  the  weeping  of  Jazer,  O  vine  of  Sibmah,  thou  whose 
tendrils  have  gone  over  the  sea,  have  reached  even  to  the  sea 
of  Jazer ;  on  thy  fruit-harvest  and  thy  vintage  a  spoiler  has 
fallen.  Ver.  33.  And  joy  and  gladness  are  taken  from  the 
garden,  and  from  the  land  of  Moab ;  and  I  have  caused  wine  to 
fail  from  the  wine- vats  :  they  shall  not  tread  [with]  a  shout ; 
the  shout  shall  be  no  shout.     Ver.  34.  From  the  cry  of  Hesh- 
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bon  as  far  as  Elealeh,  as  far  as  Jal.az,  they  utter  their  voice ; 
JL  Zoar  as  far  as  Horonaim  and  the  third  Eglath  ;  for  even 
he  waters  of  Nimrim  shall  become  desolations.  Ver.  35.  And 
I  will  destroy  from  Moab,  saith  Jahveh,  hm  that  offers  on  a 
hi  crh  place  and  burns  incense  to  his  gods. 

Through  his  pride,  Moab  has  incurred  the  sentence  of  de- 
struction to  his  power.     In  arrogance  and  rage  he  has  exalted 
himself  over  Jahveh  and  His  people  Israel ;  therefore  must  he 
now  be  humbled,  vers.  26-30.     The  summons  to  make  Moab 
drunk  is  addressed  to  those  whom  God  has  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  sentence;  cf.  vers.  10  and  21.     These  are  to 
present  to  the  people  of  Moab  the  cup  of  the  divine  wrath,  and 
lo  to  intoxicate  them,  that  they  shall  fall  like  a  drunk  man  into 
his  vomit,  and  become  a  laughing-stock  to  others  (cf.  nil.  13, 
xxv  15),  because  they  have  boasted  against  Jahveh  by  driving 
the   Israelites   from   their   inheritance,    and    by   deriding   the 
people  of  God  ;  cf.  Zepb.  ii.  8.     P»,  to  strike,  frequently  of 
striking  the  hands  together ;  here  i!   signifies  to  fall  into  his 
vomit,  i.e.  to  tumble  into  it  with  a  splash.   No  other  explanation 
of  the  word  can  find  support  from  the  language   used.     U. 
Isa.  xix.  14  and  xxv.  10  f.     In  the  last  clause  of  ver.  20,  the 
emphasis  lies  on  Ml  M:  "he  also  (Moab,  like   Israel  before) 
shall  become  a  laughing-stock."    This  statement  is  enforced  by 
the  question  put  in  ver.  27,  "  Was  not  Israel  a  laughing-stock 
to  thee  ?  "      CN— DM   shows  a  double   question,  like   DN— n ; 
and  OKI  in  the  first  clause  may  be   further  strengthened  by 
the  interrogative  n  before  phfe>,  as  in  Gen.  xvii.  17.     For  other 
forms  of  the  double  question,  see  Ps.  xciv.  9,  Job  xxi.  4,  Jer. 
xxiii.  26.     On  Dagesh  diriment  in  p'ntfn,  cf.  Ewald,  §  104,  b. 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  the  feminine  form 
n«XD3  in  the  Qeri ;  Israel  is  personified  as  a  woman,  just  as 
Moab  in  ver.  20,  where  nnn  is  found.     On  to  fW  "!*?,_  cf. 
xxxi.  20,  where,  however,  ?  "»31  is  used  in   another  meaning. 
Yiijnn,  to  shake  oneself,  is  a  stronger  expression  than  tW"0  Tjn, 
to  shake  the  head  (xviii.  16),  a  gesture  denoting  mockery  and 
rejoicing  over  another's  injury  ;  cf.  Ps.  lxiv.  9.— Ver.   28.  A 
transition  is  now  made  from  figurative  to  literal  language,  and 
Moab  is  summoned  to  leave  the  cities  and  take  refuge  in  inac- 
cessible rocks,  because  he  will  not  be  able  to  offer  resistance  to 
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the  enemy ;  cf.  vims.  6  and  9.  u  Like  a  dove  that  builds  its 
nest  over  deep  crevic  The  reference  ia  to  wild  pigeons, 

which  occur  in  large  numbers  in  Palestine,  and  make  their 
nests  in  the  clefts  of  high  rocks  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  11)  even  at 
tie*  present  day,  r.<i.  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi ;  cf.  Robin- 
son's Pal  ifcne,  ii.  203.    ^n?"^  ^^,  lit.  k'  on  the  other  side  of 

the  mouth  of  the  deep  pit,"  or  of   the  abyss,  i.r.  over  the  yawn- 
ing hollows,     ^ly?  is  a   poetic   form  for  13V3,  as  in  Isa.  vii.  20. 
The    humiliation    of    Moab    finds    its    justification   in   what   is 
brought  out  in  ver.  29  f.,  his  boundless  pride  and  hatred  against 
Israel. — Vers.   21*    and   30   only  more  fully   develope  the  idea 
contained  in  Isa.  xvi.  6.     Those  who  "heard"  are  the  prophet 
ami  the  people  of  God.      There  is  an  accumulation  of  words  to 
describe  the  pride  of   Moab.      Isaiah's   expression  also,   i^"j3y 
Y12  i?"Nv,  is  here  expanded  into  two  clauses,  and  Jahveh   is 
named  as  the  subject.     Not  only  have  the  people  of  God  per- 
ceived the  prick4  of  Moab,  but  God  also  knows  his  wrath.     Via 
belongs  to   |3"W  as  a  genitive,  as  in   Isaiah  |3"Nv   means  "  not 
right,"  contrary  to  actual  facts,  i.e.  untrue.1 — Vers.  31-33  are 
also  an  imitation  of  Isa.  xvi.  7-10.      Ver.  31  is  a  reproduction 
of  Isa.  xvi.  7.     In  ver.  7,  Isaiah  sets  forth  the  lamentation  of 
Moab  over  the   devastation  of  his  country  and    its    precious 
fruits  ;  and  not  until  ver.  9  does  the  prophet,  in  deep  sympathy, 
mingle  his  tears  with  those  of  the  Moabites.     Jeremiah,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  his  natural  softness,  at  once  begins,  in   the 
first  person,  his  lament  over  Moab.     (3~^,  u  therefore,"  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  ver.  29  f.,  but  with  the  leading  idea 
presented  in  vers.  26  and  28,  that  Moab  will  fall  like  one  intoxi- 
cated, and  that  he  must  flee  out  of  his  cities.     If  we  refer  it  to 
ver.  30,  there  we  must  attach  it  to  the  thought  implicitly  con- 

1  The  Masoretic  accentuation,  according  to  which  Athnach  is  placed  under 
j3,  exhibits  another  view  of  the  words  in  the  text :  this  is  shown  by  the 

Chaldee  paraphrase,  "  their  nobles  endure  not,  they  have  not  done  what  is 
right."  The  Masoretes  took  D^na  in  the  sense  of  "  staves,"  and  took  staves 
as  a  symbol  of  princes,  as  in  Hos.  xi.  6.  Luther,  in  his  translation,  "  I 
know  his  anger  well,  that  he  cannot  do  so  very  much,  and  attempts  to  do 
more  than  he  can,"  follows  the  Vulgate,  Ego  scio  jactantiam  ejus,  et  quod 
non  sit  juxta  earn  virtus  ejus,  nee  juxta  quod  poterat  conata  sit  facere,  which 
again  seems  to  have  followed  the  LXX.  in  taking  )*~\2  for  V12. 
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tained  in  the  emphatic  statement,  "  I  (Jahveh)  know  his  wrath," 
viz.  il  and  I  will  punish  him  for  it."  The  /who  makes  lament 
is  the  prophet,  as  in  Isa.  xvi.  9  and  xv.  5.  Schnurrer,  Hitzig, 
and  Graf,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  it  is  an  indefinite  third 
person  who  is  introduced  as  representing  the  Moabites ;  but 
there  is  no  analogous  case  to  support  this  assumption,  since  the  in- 
stances in  which  third  persons  are  introduced  are  of  a  different 
kind.  But  when  Graf  further  asserts,  against  referring  the  I  to 
the  prophet,  that,  according  to  what  precedes,  especially  what 
we  find  in  ver.  26  ff.,  such  an  outburst  of  sympathy  for  Moab 
would  involve  a  contradiction,  he  makes  out  the  prophet  to  be 
a  Jew  thirsting  for  revenge,  which  he  was  not.  Raschi  has 
already  well  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  under  Isa.  xv.  5, 
that  "  the  prophets  of  Israel  differ  from  heathen  prophets  like 
Balaam  in  this,  that  they  lay  to  heart  the  distress  which  they 
announce  to  the  nations ;  "  cf.  Isa.  xxi.  3  f.  The  prophet  weeps 
for  all  Moab,  because  the  judgment  is  coming  not  merely  on 
the  northern  portion  (vers.  18-25),  but  on  the  whole  of  the 
country.  In  ver.  316,  Jeremiah  has  properly  changed  *£*?foj? 
(cakes  of  dried  grapes)  into  VhWT*,  the  people  of  Kir-heres, 
because  his  sympathy  was  directed,  not  to  dainties,  but  to  the 
men  in  Moab;  he  has  also  omitted  "surely  they  are  smitten," 
as  being  too  strong  for  his  sympathy,  iWJ,  to  groan,  taken 
from  the  cooing  of  doves,  perhaps  after  Isa.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11. 
The  third  person  indicates  a  universal  indefinite.  Kir-heres,  as 
in  Isa.  xvi.  11,  -or  Kir-haresheth  in  Isa.  xvi.  7,  2  Kings  iii.  25, 
was  the  chief  stronghold  of  Moab,  probably  the  same  as  Kir- 
Moab,  the  modern  Kerek,  as  we  may  certainly  infer  from  a 
comparison  of  Isa.  xvi.  7  with  xv.  1 ;  see  on  2  Kings  iii.  25,  and 
Dietrich,  S.  324.— Ver.  32.  "W£  *MD,  "  more  than  the  weeping 
of  Jazer,"  may  signify,  "  More  than  Jazer  weeps  do  I  weep 
over  thee  ; "  or,  "  More  than  over  Jazer  do  I  weep  over  thee." 
However,  the  former  interpretation  is  the  more  obvious,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  reading  in  Isa.  xvi.  9.  According  to  the 
Onomasticon,  Jazer  was  fifteen  Roman  miles  north  from  Hesh- 
bon.  Seetzen  recognises  it  in  the  ruins  called  es  Szir  at  the 
source  of  the  Nahr  Szir  ;  see  on  Num.  xxi.  32.  According  to 
Jerome,  on  Isa.  xvi.  8,  Sibmah  was  only  five  hundred  paces  from 
Heshbon;  see  on  Num.  xxxii.  38.    Judging  from  the  verse  now 
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are  as,  and  from  Isa.  I.e.,  the  vines  of  Sibmah  must  have  been 
famed  for  the  Strength  and  excellence  of  their  clusters.  Even 
new,  that  region  produces  excellent  grapes  In  abundance.    From 

Szalt,  which  lies  only  ten  miles  north  from  Szir,  raisins  and  grapes 
are  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  these  of  excellent  quality  (Seetzen, 
i.  S.  399  ;  Burckhardt,  p.  350).  In  what  follows,  "  his  tendrils 
crossed  the  sea,"  etc.,  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  set 
forth  under  the  figure  of  a  vine  whose  tendrils  stretch  out  on  all 
sides.  u  They  have  crossed  over  the  sea  "  has  reference  in  Isaiah 
(xvi.  8)  to  the  Dead  Sea  (D),  as  in  Ps.  lxviii.  23,  2  Chron. 
xx.  2) ;  not  merely,  however,  in  the  sense  of  the  shoots  reaching 
close  to  the  Dead  Sea,  but  also  over  it,  for  Engedi  was  famed 
for  its  vines  (Cant.  i.  14).  Jeremiah  also  has  reproduced  the 
words  taken  from  Isaiah  in  this  sense.  From  the  following 
clause,  "  they  reached  to  the  sea  of  Jazer,"  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  has  specified  u  the  sea"  by  "  Jazer."  What  tells  rather 
the  other  way  is  the  fact  that  "OT,  which  means  to  cross  over, 
cannot  possibly  be  used  as  equivalent  to  *1V  $83,  "  to  reach  to." 
"  They  crossed  over  the  sea  "  shows  extension  towards  the  west, 
while  "  they  reached  to  the  sea  of  Jazer  "  indicates  extension  to- 
wards the,  north.  This  latter  statement  also  is  an  imitation  of 
what  we  find  in  Isa.  xvi.  8  ;  and  "  Jazer  "  is  merely  further 
specified  as  i{  the  sea  of  Jazer."  In  spite  of  the  most  diligent 
inquiries,  Seetzen  (i.  S.  406)  could  learn  nothing  from  the  people 
of  that  region  regarding  an  inland  lake ;  but  in  the  beautiful 
green  vale  in  the  vicinity  of  Szar  (i.e.  Jazer)  there  were  several 
ponds,  which  he  supposes  may  possibly  be  the  mare  Jazer,  since 
this  valley  lying  among  the  mountains  is  somewhat  depressed, 
and  in  ancient  times  was  probably  filled  with  water.  The 
"  sea  "  (&)  of  Solomon's  temple  further  shows  that  DJ  does  not 
necessarily  denote  only  a  large  lake,  but  might  also  be  applied 
to  a  large  artificial  basin  of  water.  So  also,  at  the  present  day, 
the  artificial  water-basins  on  the  streets  of  Damascus  are  called 
baharat,  u  seas ; "  cf .  Wetzstein  in  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  xvi.  8. 
This  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  at  an  end  ;  for  the  destroyer  has 
fallen  upon  the  fruit-harves^  and  the  vintage.  Jeremiah,  by 
"  the  destroyer  has  fallen,"  explains  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xvi.  9), 
"  shouting  has  fallen." — In  ver.  33,  Isa.  xvi.  10  is  reproduced. 
"  Joy  and  gladness  are  taken  away  from  the  gardens,  and  from 
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the  whole  land  of  Moab."  fe*|3  is  not  here  a  proper  name,  for 
Mount  Carmel  does  not  at  all  suit  the  present  context ;  it  is  an 
appellative,  fruit-land,  i.e.  the  fruitful  wine-country  near  Jazer. 
Jeremiah  adds,  "and  from  the  land  {i.e.  the  whole  land)  of 
Moab."  The  pressing  of  the  grapes  comes  to  an  end  ;  there  is 
no  wine  in  the  vat ;  no  longer  is  the  wine  pressed  with  "  Hedad.'' 
Ti*n  is  an  adverbial  accusative.  This  is  further  specified  by 
the  oxymoron  :  a  "  Hedad,  and  yet  not  a  Hedad."  This  word 
generally  signifies  any  loud  shout, — not  merely  the  shout  of  the 
wine-pressers  as  they  tread  the  grapes  (see  on  xxv.  30),  but  also 
a  battle-cry  ;  cf.  li.  14.  Hence  the  meaning  is,  "  Hedad  is  heard, 
but  not  a  merry  shout  of  the  wine-pressers." — Ver.  34  is  based 
on  Isa.  xv.  4-6.  "  From  the  cry  of  Heshbon  is  heard  the  echo 
as  far  as  Elealeh  and  Jahaz,"  or  "  from  Heshbon  to  Elealeh  and 
Jahaz  is  heard  a  cry,  and  from  Zoar  to  Iloronaim."  Heshbon 
and  Elealeh  are  only  about  two  miles  distant  from  each  other  ; 
their  ruins  are  still  visible  under  the  names  <>f  Hesbdn  (Husban, 
see  on  ver.  2)  and  El  Al  (see  on  Num.  xxxii.  37).  They  were 
both  built  on  hills;  Elealeh  in  particular  was  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  whence  the  whole  of  the  southern  Belka  may 
be  seen  (Burckhardt,  p.  365),  so  that  a  shout  thence  emitted 
could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  even  as  far  as  Jahaz,  which 
is  pretty  far  off  to  the  south-west  from  I  Icshbon  (see  on  ver.  21). 
The  words  "from  Zoar  to  Iloronaim"  also  depend  on  u  they 
uttered  their  voice."  Both  places  lay  in  the  south  of  the  land  ; 
see  on  vers.  3  and  4.  The  wailing  resounds  not  merely  on  the 
north,  but  also  on  the  south  of  the  Arnon.  There  is  much 
dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  WW  rp:y,  which  is  here  men- 
tioned after  Horonaim,  but  in  Isa.  xv.  5  in  connection  with,  or 
after  Zoar.  To  take  the  expression  as  an  appellative,  juvenca 
tertii  anni  (LXX.,  Vulgate,  Targum,  Gesenius,  etc.),  would 
perhaps  be  suitable,  if  it  were  an  apposition  to  Moab,  in  which 
case  we  might  compare  with  it  passages  like  xlvi.  20,  1.11;  but 
this  does  not  accord  with  its  position  after  Horonaim  and  Zoar, 
for  we  have  no  analogy  for  the  comparison  of  cities  or  fortresses 
with  a  juvenca  tertii  anni,  h.  e.  indomita  jugoque  non  assueta ; 
and  it  cannot  even  be  proved  that  Zoar  and  Horonaim  were 
fortresses  of  Moab.  Hence  we  take  V  rfcy  as  the  proper  name 
of  a  place, "  the  third  Eglath;"  this  is  the  view  of  Rosenmiiller, 
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Drechaler,  ind  Dietrich  (in  Merrf  Arehiv.  L  S.  342  fi\).  The 
main  reason  for  this  view  is,  that  there  would  be  no  use  for  an 

addition  being  made,  by  way  of  apposition,  to  a  place  which  is 
mentioned  as  the  limit  of  the  Moabites1  flight,  or  that  reached 
1  \  their  wailing.  The  parallelism  of  the  clauses  argues  in 
favour  of  its  being  a  proper  name  ;  for,  on  this  view  of  it,  three 
towns  are  named  in  both  members,  the  first  once,  as  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  cry  of  wailing,  the  other  two  as  points  up  to 
which  it  is  heard.  The  preposition  "W,  which  is  omitted,  may 
be  supplied  from  the  parallel  member,  as  in  Isa.  xv.  8.  Regard- 
ing the  position  of  Eglath  ShelUhijah,  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  of  both  passages  that  we  must  look  for  it  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Moab.  It  is  implied  in  the  epithet  "the  third" 
that  there  were  three  places  (villages),  not  far  from  one 
another,  all  bearing  the  same  name.  Dietrich  (S.  344  f.)  has 
adduced  several  analogous  cases  of  towns  in  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Jordan, — two,  and  sometimes  even  three,  towns  of 
the  same  name,  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
numerals.  "  The  waters  of  Nimrim  also  shall  become  desola- 
tions," because  the  enemy  fill  up  the  springs  with  earth.  Nim- 
rim is  not  the  place  called  nipj  or  rno:  rV3  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxxii.  3,  36,  Josh.  xiii.  27,  whose  ruins  lie  on  the  way  from 
Szalt  to  Jericho,  in  the  Wady  Shaib,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan  (see  on  Num.  xxxii.  36),  for  this  lies  much  too  far  to 
the  north  to  be  the  place  mentioned  here.  The  context  points 
to  a  place  in  the  south,  in  Moab  proper,  where  Burckhardt 
(p.  355),  Seetzen  (Reisen,  ii.  S.  354),  and  de  Saulcy  (Voyage,  i. 
283,  ii.  52)  have  indicated  a  stream  fed  by  a  spring,  called 
Moiet  Numere  {i.e.  brook  Nimrah),  in  the  country  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  that  wady  a  mass  of  ruins  called 
JVumSre  (the  Nimmery  of  Seetzen,  iii.  18). — Ver.  35  ends  the 
strophe  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  here  the  Lord  declares  that  He 
will  make  to  cease  3Ki^  (for,  or  from  Moab,  lit.  to  Moab), 
every  one  who  offers  on  a  high  place  and  burns  incense  to  his 
gods.  TOyb  cannot  be  a  substantive,  else  the  parallelism  would 
be  destroyed.  Nor  may  we,  with  Hitzig,  render  "  he  who  raises 
a  nig1-  place,"  i.e.  builds  it,  for  n^yn  is  not  used  in  this  sense. 

Vers.  36-38.    Further  lamentation  over  the  fall  of  Moab. — 
Ver.  36.  "Therefore  my  heart  sounds  like  pipes  for  Moab,  and 
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my  heart  sounds  like  pipes  for  the  men  of  Kir-heres ;  therefore 
2  savings  which  he  has  made  are  perished.  Ver  37  For  every 
head  is  baldness,  and  every  beard  is  shorn  ;  on  all  hands  there  are 
cuts,  and  on  loins  sackcloth.  Ver.  38.  On  a  1  the  roofs  of  Moab 
and  in  its  streets,  it  is  all  mourning;  for  I  have  broken  Moab 
like  a  vessel,  in  which  there  is  no  pleasure,  saith  Jahveh. 

The  prophet  once  more  lifts  up  his  lamentation  over  Moab 
(ver.  36  corresponds  to  ver.  31),  and  gives  reason  for  it  in  the 
picture  he  draws  of  the  deep  affliction  of  the  Moabites.     Ver. 
36a  is  an  imitation  of  Isa.  xvi.  11;  the  thought  presented  in 
ver  366  accords  with  that  found  in  Isa.  xv.  7.     Isaiah  says, 
«  My  bowels  sound  (groan)  like  the  harp,"  whose  strings  give 
a  tremulous  sound  when  struck  with  the  plectrum.     Instead  of 
this,  Jeremiah  puts  the   sounding  of    pipes,  the    instruments 
used  in  dirges  (Matt.  ix.  23).     Moab  and  Kir-heres  are  men- 
tioned together,  as  in  ver.  31.     IT**,  in  the  second  clause   does 
not  stand  for  P^V  '3,  "on  this  account  that"  (Kimchi,  Hitzig, 
Graf,  etc.),  but  is  co-ordinated  with  the  first  i^y.       The  id 
is    not,    "Therefore   my    heart    mourns   over    Moab,    because 
the  savings  are  perished  ; "  but  because  the  sentence  of  deso- 
lation has  been  passed  on  the  whole  of    Moab,  therefore  the 
heart    of   the   prophet   makes   lament,  and    therefore,  too,  all 
the   property   which   Moab    has  acquired  is   lost     ™v,  as  a 
collective  noun,  is  joined  with  the  plural  verb  TOK.     On  the 
construction  nt'?  miV,  cf.  Gesenius,  §  123,  3,  Kern.  1 ;  Ewald, 
§  332,  c.     The  proof  of  this  is  given  by  the  deep  sorrow  and 
wailing  of  the  whole  Moabite  nation,  ver.  37  f .     On  all  sides  are 
tokens  of  the  deepest  sadness,— heads  shorn  bald,  beards  cut  off, 
incisions  on  the  hands,  sackcloth  round  the  loins.— Ver.  37  is 
formed  out  of  pieces  taken  from  Isa.  xv.  2,  3.     nrnp  is  a  sub- 
stantive, "  baldness,"  i.e.  quite  bald.     nyna,  decurtata,  instead  of 
!W1|  (in  Isaiah),  is  weaker,  but  more  suitable  for  the  present  con- 
nection.  n'Tra,  i.e.  cuts  or  scratches  inflicted  on  the  body,  as  signs 
of  mourning;  cf.  xvi.  6,  xli.  5.     1BDO  rf^,  "  It  is  all  wailing ; " 
nothing  is  heard  but  wailing,  for  God  has  broken  Moab  in  pieces 
like  a  useless  vessel.      On  the  simile  employed,  cf.  xxii.  28. 

Vers.  39-44.  No  escape  from  destruction.— Ver.  39.  "  How 
it  is  broken  !  they  howl.  How  hath  Moab  turned  the  back, 
for  shame !     And  Moab  becomes  a  laughing-stock  and  a  terror 
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ill  his  neighbours.  Ver.  40.  For  thus  saith  Jahveh:  Be- 
hold,  ho  shall  fly  like  the  eagle,  and  spread  his  wings  over 
M  .il>.     Ver.  41.   Kerioth  is  taken,  and  the  Btrongholds  are 

•d,  and  the  heart  of  the  heroes  of  Moab  on  that  day  become 
like  the  heart  of  a  travailing  woman.  Ver.  42.  And  Moab  is 
destroyed  from  being  a  people,  because  he  hath  boasted  against 
Jahveh.  Ver.  43.  Fear,  and  a  pit,  and  a  snare,  are  against  thi 
0  inhabitant  of  Moab,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  44.  lie  who  flees 
from  the  fear  shall  fall  into  the  pit,  and  lie  who  goes  up  out  of 
the  pit  shall  be  taken  in  the  snare;  for  I  will  brine;  against  it, 
■gainst  Moab,  the  year  of  their  recompense,  saith  Jahveh." 

The  subject  of  nnn  in  ver.  39  is  Moab  viewed  as  a  nation. 
vyn  might  be  imperative,  but  in  this  case  we  would  be  obliged 
to  take  iris  also  as  an  imperative  (as  Hitzig  and  Graf  do).  It 
is  simpler  to  take  both  forms  as  perfects  :  "  they  howl  .  .  .  Moab 
turns  the  back,  is  ashamed  "  (  =  for  shame).  On  pnb>p  r\*ny  cf. 
ver.  20.  n?nr,  object  of  terror,  as  in  xvii.  17.  "  All  who  are 
round  about  him,"  as  in  ver.  17.  u  For  (ver.  40)  the  enemy 
rushes  down  upon  Moab  like  an  eagle,  and  seizes  Kerioth  and 
all  his  strongholds."  The  subject  is  left  unnamed,  as  in  xlvi. 
18,  but  it  is  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  figure  of  the  eagle,  dart- 
ing down  in  flight  on  its  prey,  is  founded  on  Deut.  xxviii.  49 
(on  "vK  for  ?V,  cf.  xlix.  22).  Kerioth,  the  capital,  is  taken 
(see  on  ver.  24)  ;  so  are  the  other  strongholds  or  fastnesses  of 
the  country.  The  mere  fact  that  ninp  has  the  article  does  not 
justify  any  one  in  taking  it  as  an  appellative,  "the  cities;" 
this  appears  from  a  comparison  of  Amos  ii.  2  with  this  verse. 
No  plural  of  nnp  occurs  anywhere.  Then  the  fear  of  death 
falls  on  the  heroes  of  Moab  like  a  woman  in  labour.     mvo 

t  ••   :  7 

partic.  Hiphil  from  "H^  uterum  comprimeits,  is  found  only  here 
and  in  xlix.  22,  where  the  figure  is  repeated.  Moab  is  anni- 
hilated, so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  nation  (cf.  ver.  2),  because  it 
has  risen  up  in  pride  against  the  God  of  Israel;  cf.  ver.  26. 
He  who  flees  from  one  danger  falls  into  the  other.  The  play 
on  the  words  ins,  fear,  horror,  nns,  pit,  and  na?  spring-trap, 
as  well  as  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  is  taken  from 
Isa.  xxiv  17  f., — a  prophecy  of  the  judgment  on  the  world;  see  a 
similar  idea  presented  in  Amos  v.  19,  but  somewhat  differently 
expressed.  The  Kethib  D'on,  perfect  Hiphil,  "he  flees,"  is  less  suit- 
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able  than  the  Qeri  Dan  (after  Isaiah).  The  last  clause,  "  for  I 
will  bring,"  etc.,  is  quite  in  Jeremiah's  peculiar  style;  cf.  iv.  23, 
xxiii.  12.  nVK  belongs  to  3$jicr^ :  the  noun  is  anticipated  by 
the  pronoun,  as  frequently  occurs  ;  cf.  ix.  14,  xli.  3,  xliii.  11. 

Vers.  45-47.  Conclusion.—  Ver.  45.  "Under  the  shadow  of 
Heshbon  stand  fugitives,  powerless ;  for  a  fire  goes  out  from 
Heshbon,  and  a  flame  from  Sihon,  and  devours  the  region  of 
Moab,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  sons  of  tumult.  Ver. 
46.  Woe  unto  thee,  Moab !  the  people  of  Chemosh  are  perished ! 
for  thy  sons  are  taken  away  into  captivity,  and  thy  daughters 
into  captivity.  Ver.  47.  Yet  will  I  turn  the  captivity  of  Moab 
at  the  end  of  the  days,  saith  Jahveh.     Thus  far  is  the  judgment 

of  Moab." 

From   Heshbon   issued   the   resolution    to  annihilate  Moab 
(ver.  2) :  to  Heshbon  the  prophecy  finally  returns.      "  In  the 
shadow   of   Heshbon  stand   fugitives,    powerless"    (nbp,   with 
f?  privative),  where,  no  doubt,  they  were  seeking  refuge ;  cf. 
Isa.  xxx.  2,  3.     The  fugitives  can  only  be  Moabites.     Here 
it  is  astonishing  that  they  seek  refuge  in  Heshbon,  since  the 
enemy  comes  from  the  north,  and  according  to  ver.  2,  it  is  in 
Heshbon  that  the  resolution  to  destroy  Moab  was  formed ;  and 
judging  from  xlix.  3,  that  city  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ammonites.      Hence   Hitzig   and  Graf  miss  the  connection. 
Hitzig  thinks  that  the  whole  clause  was  inserted  by  a  glosser, 
who   imagined   the   town   belonged   to  Moab,  perhaps    allow- 
ing himself  to  be  misled  in  this  by  Num.  xxi.  27,  "  Come  to 
Heshbon."     Graf,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
fugitives   are   seeking   the   protection    of   the   Ammonites    in 
Heshbon,  but  do  not  find  it :  hence  he  would  take  the  *3  which 
follows  in  the  adversative  sense  of  "however"  or  "rather;" 
but  this  is  against  the  use  of  the  word,  and  cannot  be  allowed. 
The  tenor  of  the  words,  "  Fugitives  stand  under  the  shadow  of 
Heshbon,"  does  not  require  us  to  assume  that  people  had  fled 
to  Heshbon  out  of  the  whole  of  Moab.     Let  us  rather  think 
of  fugitives  from  the  environs  of  Heshbon,  who  seek  refuge 
in  this   fortified  town,  from  the  enemy  advancing  from  the 
north,  but  who  find  themselves  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion, because  from  this  city  there  bursts  forth  the  fire  of  war 
which  destroys  Moab.     The  thought  merely  serves  the  purpose 
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of  attaching  to  it  tin*  utterances  which  follow  regarding  Moab  : 
but  from  vers.  -13  and  1  I  alone,  it  is  evident  that  escape  will  be 
impossible.  In  proof  of  this  he  mentions  the  flight  to  Heshbon, 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  portion  of 
the  old  triumphal  songs  of  the  Mosaic  age,  with  which  he 
wished  to  conclude  his  prophecy,  vers.  45/>  and  46.  The 
fugitives  stand  powerless,  i.e.  exhausted  and  unable  to  flee  any 
further,  while  Heshbon  affords  them  no  refuge.  For  there 
bursts  forth  from  it  the  fire  that  is  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
Moab.  The  words  from  u  for  a  fire,"  etc.,  on  to  the  end  of 
ver.  -10,  are  a  free  imitation  of  some  strophes  out  of  an  ancient 
song,  in  which  poets  of  the  Mosaic  period  celebrated  the  victory 
of  Israel  over  Sihon  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had  con- 
quered the  greater  portion  of  Moab ;  but  with  this  there  is  in- 
terwoven a  passage  from  the  utterances  of  Balaam  the  seer, 
regarding  the  fall  of  Moab,  found  in  Num.  xxiv.  17,  viz.  from 
?2iir\)  to  pWff  *:2.  These  insertions  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that,  through  this  judgment  which  is  now  coming  upon 
Moab,  not  only  those  ancient  sayings,  but  also  the  prophecy 
of  Balaam,  will  find  their  full  accomplishment.  Just  as  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  so  now  also  there  again  proceeds  from  Heshbon 
the  fire  of  war  which  will  consume  Moab.  The  words,  "  for  a 
fire  has  gone  out  from  Heshbon,"  are  a  verbatim  repetition  of 
what  we  find  in  Num.  xxi.  28,  with  the  single  exception  that  K'N  is 
here,  as  in  Ps.  civ.  4,  construed  as  masculine,  and  thus  takes  N¥* 
instead  of  HWP ;  but  this  change,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  The  next  clause  runs,  in  Numbers, 
I.e.,  prvp  rn^D  rani,  but  here  prvp  pao  nnniri ;  this  change  into 
pnp  is  difficult  to  account  for,  so  that  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Ewald 
would  alter  it  into  n*3D.  There  is  no  need  for  refuting  the 
assumption  of  Raschi  and  Nagelsbach,  that  Sihon  stands  for  the 
city  of  Sihon ;  or  the  fancy  of  Morus  and  Hitzig,  that  an  old 
glosser  imagined  Sihon  was  a  town  instead  of  a  king.  When 
we  consider  that  the  burning  of  Heshbon  by  the  Israelites, 
celebrated  in  that  ancient  song,  was  brought  on  by  Sihon  the 
Amorite  king,  since  the  Israelites  were  not  to  make  war  on 
Moab,  and  only  fought  against  Sihon,  who  had  made  Heshbon 
his  residence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jeremiah  purposely 
changed  JVlpp  into  |in*D  fin,  in  order  to  show  that  Sihon  was 
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the  originator  of  the  fire  which  consumed  Heshbon.^   By  this 
latter  expression  Jeremiah  seeks  to  intimate    that,  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and   the  Chaldean   army,  there  will  arise  against 
the  Moabites  another   Sihon,  from  whose   legions  will    burst 
forth   the   flame  that   is  to  consume  Moab.      1*39,  "  from  be- 
tween," is  to  be   explained  on  the  ground  that  Sihon  is  not 
viewed  as  a  single  individual,  but  as  the  leader  of   martial 
hosts.     This  fire  will  "devour  the   region  of  Moab,  and  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  the  sons  of  tumult."     These  words  have 
been  taken  by  Jeremiah   from  Balaam's  utterance  regarding 
Moab,  Num.  xxiv.  17,  and  embodied  in  his  address  after  some 
transformation.     What  Balaam  announces  regarding  the  ruler 
(Star  and  Sceptre)  that  is  to  arise  out  of  Israel,  viz.  «he  shall 
smite  the   region    of   Moab,   and   dash   in   pieces  the   sons   of 
tumult,"    Jeremiah    has   transferred  to  the  tire:    accordingly, 
he    has    changed   fTO    into   felfrn,    and    n*W»  Tgrjpi   into 
Jtatf  \33  IpTO.      Several  commentators  understand  WB   as  sig- 
nifying the' margin  of  the  beard  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5);  but 
the  mention  of  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  parallel  member 
does  not  require  this  meaning,  for  hsd    does  not  signify  the 
corner  of  the  beard,  except  when  found  in  combination  with 
Wh  or  ljj{.     The  singeing  of  the  margin  of  the  beard  seeing 
in  connection  with  the  burning  of  the  crown,  too  paltry  and 
insignificant.     As  in  the  fundamental  passage  **«  signify  the 
sides  of  Moab,  so  here  nss  is  the  side  of  the  body,  and  lp"9 
the  head.       fiSV  »»,  homines  tumultuosi,  are  the  Moabites  with 
their   imperious   disposition;    cf.   ver.    29.— Ver.  46    is    again 
derived  from  the  ancient  poem  in  Num.  xxi.,  but  the  second 
half  of  the  verse  is  altered.     The  bold  figure  which  represents 
Chemosh  the  god  of  the  Moabites  as  delivering  his  people  up 
to  captivity,  is  continued  in  the  literal  statement  of  the  case ; 
Moab's  sons  and  daughters,  i.e.  its  population,  are  carried  away 
by  the  enemy  into  captivity.— Ver.  47.  This  infliction  of  judg- 
ment, however,  on  the  Moabites,  is  not  to  prove  a  complete 
annihilation   of   them.     At   the   end  of  the  days,   i.e.  in   the 
Messianic  times  (see  on  xxiii.  20),  there  is  in  store  for  them  a 
turn  in  their  fortunes,  or  a  restoration.     For  TPO0  310,  see  on 
xxix.  14.     Cf.  the  similar  promise  for  Egypt,  xlvi.  26  ;  Ammon 
and  Elam,  xlix.  6  and  39.     The  last  clause,  "  Thus  far,"  etc., 
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in  addition  made  by  the  editor,  when  this  oracle  was  re- 
ceived into  the  collection  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies;  cf.  Li.  64, 

p  means  the  prophecy  regarding  Moab  with  reaped  to  its 
content 

A.s  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  threatened  ruin,  Josephus  (Antt. 
x.  (.».  7)  states  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 

traction  of  Jerusalem,  made  war  on  the  Moabites  and  sub- 
dued them.  This  statement  is  nol  to  be  questioned,  though  the 
date  given  ahould  be  incorrect.  We  have  no  other  sources  of 
Information  regarding  this  people.  After  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  from  Babylon,  the  Moabites  are  no  longer  mentioned 
as  a  people,  except  in  Ezra  ix.  1.  Neh.  xiii.  1,  23,  where  it  is 
stated  that  some  Israelites  had  married  Moabitish  wives  ;  nor 
is  any  mention  made  of  this  people  in  the  hooks  of  the  Macca- 
bees, which,  however,  relate  the  wars  of  Judas  Maccabeus  with 
the  Ammonites  and  Edomites  (  1  Mace.  v.  ,')  and  6,  cf.  iv.  61); 
neither  is  there  any  further  notice  taken  of  them  in  Josephus, 
who  only  now  and  then  speaks  of  Moab,  i,e,  the  country  and 
its  towns  (Antt.  xiii.  14.  2,  L5.  -1  ;  BelL  Jud.  hi.  3.  o,  iv.  8.  2). 
This  name  seems  to  have  been  merged,  after  the  exile,  in  that 
of  the  Arabians.  But  the  disappearance  of  the  name  of  this 
people  does  not  exclude  the  probability  that  descendants  con- 
tinued to  exist,  who,  when  Christianity  spread  in  the  country 
to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  were  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  Christian  church. 

Chap.  xlix.   Concerning  Amnion^  Edom,  Damascus,  Kedar  and 

Uazoi\  Elam. 

Vers.  1-6.  Concerning  the  children  of  Ammon. — The 
Ammonites  were,  not  merely  as  regards  descent,  but  also  as  to 
their  character  and  their  relation  to  Israel,  the  twin-people  with 
the  Moabites.  From  them,  too,  as  well  as  from  the  Moabites, 
Sihon  tlie  king  of  the  Ammonites  had  wrenched  a  portion  of 
their  territory,  which  the  Israelites  received  for  a  possession 
after  Sihon  had  been  subdued.  This  territory  they  sought 
every  opportunity  of  retaking  from  the  Israelites,  whom  they  as 
constantly  endeavoured  to  humiliate  when  they  could.  Besides 
their  connection  with  Eglon  the  Moabite  king  (Judg.  iii.  13), 
they  oppressed   Israel   during   the  period  of  the  judges  for 
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eighteen  years,  not  only  in  Gilead,  but  also  on  this  side  of 
Jordan,  since  they  fought  against  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and 
Judah  (Judg.  x.  7  ff.,  xi.  12-32).  During  Samuel's  time,  their 
king  Nahash  besieged  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  under  shameful  conditions,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  defeated  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  ii.).  During  the 
time  of  David  they  disgracefully  treated  his  ambassadors,  who 
had  come  to  comfort  King  Hanun  over  the  death  of  his  father ; 
they  then  united  with  the  Syrians  against  Israel,  but  were 
defeated  by  Joab,  and,  after  the  taking  of  their  capital,  Kabbah, 
severely  chastised  (2  Sam.  x.  1  to  xi.  1,  and  xii.  26-31).  Under 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  also,  in  company  with  the  Moabites, 
they  invaded  Judah  (2  Chron.  xx.)  ;  and  when,  later,  the 
Israelites  were  heavily  oppressed  by  the  Syrians  under  Ilazael, 
the  Ammonites  practised  cruelties  on  them  in  Gilead,  for  which 
the  prophet  Amos  (i.  13-15)  threatens  them  with  devastation 
of  their  country  and  foreign  captivity.  After  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  n.,  who  had  restored  the  borders  of  Israel  as  far  as 
the  Dead  Sea  (2  Kings  xiv.  25),  the  Ammonites  must  have 
made  fresh  attempts  to  enlarge  their  territory  during  the  inter- 
regnum that  had  begun  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  for 
it  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  8  that  they  brought  presents 
to  King  Uzziah,  i.e.  paid  tribute,  and  had  thus  been  rendered 
tributary  to  him  :  it  is  also  stated  in  2  Chron.  xxvii.  5  that  his 
son  Jotham  marched  against  them  in  order  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute.  But  when,  soon  afterwards,  Tiglath-pileser 
the  Assyrian  carried  away  the  tribes  of  Israel  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (2  Kings  xv.  29  ;  1  Chron.  v.  26),  the  Ammonites  seized 
possession  of  the  depopulated  country  of  the  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben,  while  they  also  seized  Heshbon  on  the  border  of  these 
two  tribal  territories.  This  unjust  appropriation  of  Israelitish 
territory  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  prophecy  now  before  us. 
Ammon  has  taken  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  Gad, 
therefore  must  his  cities  be  destroyed  by  war,  that  Israel  may 
again  obtain  his  own  property  (vers.  1,  2).  Ammon  will  sorrow 
deeply,  for  his  god  will  go  with  his  princes  into  captivity  (vers. 
2-4).  His  trust  in  the  wealth  of  his  land  will  not  help  him, 
but  his  people  will  be  frightened  away  through  terror  on  every 
side,  yet  they  will  be  restored  in  the  future  (vers.  5,  6). 
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Ver.  1.  a  Concerning  the  children  of  Amnion,  thus  saith 
Jahveh:  Hath  [srael  no  sons,  or  hath  ho  no  heirl  Why  (loth 
their  king  inherit  Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities  I  Ver. 
2.  Therefore,  behold,  days  are  coming,  saith  Jahveh,  when  I 

will  cause  to  he  heard  against  Baobab,  of  the  children  of 
Amnion  a  war-cry:  and  it  shall  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
her  daughters  shall  he  burned  with  tire:  and  [srael  shall  heir 
those  who  heired  him,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  3.  Howl,  ()  Ilesh- 
bon  !  for  Ai  is  laid  waste.  Cry  !  ye  daughters  of  Rabbah, 
gird  yourselves  with  sackcloth  :  lament,  and  run  up  and  down 
among  the  enclosures:  for  their  king  shall  go  into  captivity, 
his  priests  and  his  princes  together.  Ver.  4.  Why  dost  thou 
glory  in  the  valleys  I  Thy  valley  flows  away,  O  thou  rebellious 
daughter,  that  trusted  in  her  treasures,  [saying],  Who  shall 
come  to  me  !  Ver.  ">.  Behold,  I  will  bring  a  fear  upon  thee, 
saith  the  Lord  Jahveh  of  hosts,  from  all  that  is  round  thee; 
and  ye  shall  be  driven  each  one  before  him,  and  there  shall  be 
none  to  gather  together  the  fugitives.  Ver.  6.  But  afterwards  I 
will  turn  the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  saith  Jahveh." 
The  address  begins  with  a  question  full  of  reproach  :  "Has 
Israel,  then,  no  sons  who  could  take  possession  of  his  land  as 
their  inheritance,  that  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  has  taken 
possession  of  Gad  (i.e.  of  the  hereditary  portion  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad),  and  dwells  in  the  cities  of  Gad?"  The  question  pre- 
supposes that  the  Israelites  had  been  carried  away  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  but  at  the  same  time,  also,  that  the  country  still  belongs 
to  the  Gadites,  for  they  certainly  have  sons  who  shall  again 
receive  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  Since  Jeremiah,  as  is 
clear  from  ver.  3,  had  Amos  i.  13-15  in  his  mind,  he  evidently 
uses  DJpD  in  a  double  sense,  not  merely  in  ver.  3,  but  even  in 
ver.  1  also,  with  a  reference  to  Amos  i.  15,  meaning  the  king 
and  god  of  the  Ammonites.  As  in  Amos,  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Jerome,  and  the  Syriac,  so  in  this  passage  also,  the  LXX., 
Vulgate,  and  Syriac  have  understood  D3^0  of  the  god  Data ; 
with  them  agree  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Graf.  But  the  reasons 
alleged  for  the  change  of  03^0  into  Di^p  are  quite  as  insuffi- 
cient here  as  in  Amos  i.  15.  Just  as,  in  the  last-named 
passage,  D3?£  first  of  all  refers  to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
so  is  it  here.    It  is  not  the  god,  but  the  king,  of  the  Ammonites 
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that  has  taken  possession  of  the  territory  of  Gad.  It  is  not  till 
ver.  3  that  the  reference  to  the  god  Milcom  plainly  comes  out. 
Ver.  2.  Therefore  shall  Kabbah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites, 
hear  the  cry  of  war,  and  be  changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  T\X\ 
fiBV  \:3,  "  The  great  (city)  of  the  sons  of  Amnion,"  is  the  full 
name  of  the  Ammonite  capital  (cf.  Deut.  iii.  11),  which  is 
usually  called,  briefly,  n3")  (Amos  i.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  etc.) ;  it 
was  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  probably  after  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  in  Polybius  rPa/3/3ardfiava,  in  Abulfeda  Amdn, 
which  is  the  name  still  given  to  its  ruins  on  the  Nahr  Amman, 
i.e.  the  Upper  Jabbok  ;  see  on  Deut.  iii.  11.  "  A  cry  of  war," 
as  in  iv.  19  ;  cf.  Amos  i.  14.  "  A  hill  of  desolation,"  i.e.  a  heap 
of  ruins;  cf.  Josh.  viii.  28,  Deut.  xiii.  17.  "Her  daughters" 
are  the  smaller  cities  dependent  on  the  capital, — here,  all  the 
remaining  cities  of  the  Ammonites;  cf.  Num.  xxi.  25,  Josh. 
xv.  45,  etc.  u  Israel  shall  heir  those  who  heired  him,"  i.e.  re- 
ceive back  the  property  of  those  who  have  appropriated  his 
land. — Ver.  3.  The  cities  of  the  Ammonites,  i.e.  their  inhabit- 
ants, shall  howl  and  lament  over  this  calamity.  The  summons 
given  to  Heshbon  to  howl  implies  that  this  city,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Sihon,  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Ammonites. 
There  is  obscurity  in  the  clause  announcing  the  reason,  H  for 
*V  (LXX.  Tai)  is  laid  waste  :"  the  word  seems  to  be  a  proper 
noun,  but  there  is  no  city  of  this  name  known  in  the  Ammonite 
country,  or  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  while  we  must  not 
think  of  Ai  (W,  Josh.  vii.  2  f.),  which  was  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan.  Venema  and  Ewald  are  inclined  to  take  the 
word  as  an  appellative,  synonymous  with  #W,  "ruins"  (which  is 
the  meaning  of  sy),  and  regard  it  as  the  subject  of  Rabbah,  the 
capital,  u  because  it  has  been  laid  in  ruins."  But  a  comparison 
of  xlviii.  20,  iv.  20,  Zech.  xi.  3,  rather  favours  our  taking  \P  as 
the  subject.  Graf  and  others  would  therefore  change  *V  into 
"W,  as  (they  say)  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites  was  called  by 
the  Israelites.  But  there  are  no  historical  traces  of  this  desig- 
nation of  Rabbah.  There  remains  hardly  any  other  course  open 
than  to  consider  ^  as  the  name  of  an  important  Ammonite  city. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  is  mentioned  nowhere  else  cannot  form  a 
strong  foundation  for  the  objection  against  this  assumption,  for 
we  do  not  find  anywhere  a  list  of  the  Ammonite  cities.     The 
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inhabitants  the  other  towns  are  to  put  on  Mgnsofaowow  and 
go  about  mourning  ••  in  the  enclosures,"  U  in  the  open  country 
su.ce  the  cues,  being  reduced  to  ashes,  no  longer  afford  shelter. 
Most  expositors  understand  rrtVH  as  meaning  sheep-folds  (Num 
axxii.  16,  2 1,  36) ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  taking  this  special 
viewoi   the  meaning  of  the  word,  according  to  which  niv» 
would  stand  for  W  rnvti.     im,  and  tj,  also  mean  the  wall  of 
a  vineyard,  or  the  hedges  of  the  vineyards,  and  in  Num.  xxii  •'  i 
specially  the  enclosure  of  the  vineyards  at  the  cross-roads  in  the 
country  oast  of  the  Jordan.     This  is  the  meaning  here      \\V 
must  not,  with  Nagelsbacn,  think  of  city  walls  on  which  one 
could  run  up  and  down,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures 
lor  defence :  the  words  do  not  signify  the  walls  of  a  city.     The 
carrying  away  into  exile  of  Malcam  with  his  priests  and  princes 
gives  the  reason  for  the  sorrow.     D?fe  is  here  not  the  earthly 
king,  but  the  god  MUcom  viewed  as  the  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
as  is  clear  from  the  addition  Wqa,  and  from  the  parallel  passes 
m  x  vm.  7.     The  clause  is  copied  from  Amos  i.  15,  but  m 
has  been  substituted  for  WqS>,  in  order  that  B&  may  be  under- 
stood of  Milcom,  the  chief  deity  (see  on  1  Kings  xi.  5)._Ver  4 
Thus  shall   the  empty  boasting  of   the  Ammonites  and  their 
trust  in  their  riches  come  to  nothing.      «  Why  dost  thou  boast 
of  the  valleys?"  le.  of  the  splendid  fruitful  valleys  and  plains 
which   being  well  watered,  produced  large  crops  of  corn  and 
wheat '     «p  3,  is  viewed  by  some  as  an  antfthes.s        what 

immediately  precedes]  :  «  thy  valley  flows,  *.  with  the  blood  of 
heshin  (Rosenmuller  and  Gesenius  still  view  it  thus);  or 
it  flows  away,  i.e.  thy  valley  (viz.  its  inhabitants)  is  scattered 
dispersed.  But  it  is  quite  arbitrary  to  supply  «  with  blood;" 
and  even  the  other  explanation-which  Hitzig  justifies  on  the 
ground  that  valley  or  river-bottom  stands  for  what  it  contains, 

"  The  LXX.  have  in  this  passage,  as  in  xlvii.  5,  changed  pay  for  dju  and 
transited  W  ,ya ,*,*«, },  „?f  „j,w  ,E,^     hJ     W  *™  W  and 

whether  they  have  expressed  vpm  or  ^m  by  W„>.  On  the 
ground  of  this  arbitrary  paraphrase,  Hitzig  would  at  once  change  *»» 
into  D^g,  without  considering  that  the  giant  races  of  that  region    to 

e^et  0D%te^eu0i^Shm  ^  alS°  bel°nged  (Deat-  ii!-  »),  were  not 
called  D.P3j,  at  ali,  but  Q,  by  ^  Ammoni  ^ 

Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  10,  20).  °  "     7 
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i.e.  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  that  the  population  is 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  mass  of  water  running,  flow- 
ing away — is  very  far-fetched.  The  words  cannot  form  an 
antithesis  to  what  precedes  (because  the  description  of  the  con- 
fidence shown  is  still  continued,  and  the  antithesis  does  not 
follow  till  ver.  5),  but  merely  a  further  extension  of  the  pre- 
ceding clause.  We  may,  then,  either  translate,  u  thy  valley 
flows,  overflows,"  so  that  the  words  shall  be  subordinated  to 
what  precedes  ;  or  we  may  take  3T,  with  Ewald  and  Graf,  as  a 
noun,  in  which  case  we  must  repeat  the  preposition  3,  u  the 
abundance  of  thy  valley."  The  singular,  u  thy  valley,"  means, 
together  with  the  other  valleys  of  the  country,  perhaps  the 
valley  of  Rabbah ;  for  Amman  lies  in  a  broad  valley  along  the 
banks  of  the  Moiet  Amman,  which  has  its  source  in  a  pool  two 
hundred  paces  from  the  south-west  end  of  the  city  (Burckhardt's 
Syria,  p.  355).  Regarding  the  vicinity,  Abulfeda  writes  ( Tabula? 
Syr.  ed.  Mich.  p.  92),  circwnjecta  regio  arva  sativa  sunt  ac  terra 
bona  et  abundans.  The  direct  address,  "  O  rebellious  daughter," 
used  of  Israel  in  xxxi.  22,  is  here  transferred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Rabbah,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Ammonites, 
denying  their  descent  from  Lot,  behaved  like  enemies  towards 
Jahveh  and  His  people.  In  trusting  their  riches,  they  are  like 
the  Moabites,  xlviii.  7.  In  this  confidence  they  said,  u  Who 
will  come  unto  us?"  i.e.  attack  us  as  enemies.  Thereupon 
the  Lord  replies,  "  I  will  bring  on  thee  fear,  terror  from  all 
that  is  round  thee,"  all  the  nations  that  dwell  about  thee  (cf. 
xlviii.  17,  39),  whose  distress  or  overthrow  will  put  thee  in 
terror,  hg  Bte=WB^  B*K,  «  every  one  before  him  "  (cf.  Josh, 
vi.  5,  Amos  iv.  3),  without  looking  about  him,  or  turning  round 
(cf.  xlvi.  5),  i.e.  in  the  most  precipitate  flight,  with  no  one  to 
rally  the  fugitives.  "TO  is  collective. — Ver.  6.  Yet  afterwards, 
the  fortunes  of  Ammon  also  shall  be  changed,  as  it  was  with 
Moab,  xlviii.  47. 

Regarding  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  (just  as  in  the 
case  of  Moab),  we  have  no  further  information  than  that  of 
Josephus  (Ant.  x.  9.  7),  that  Nebuchadnezzar  defeated  and 
subdued  the  Ammonites  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Shortly  before,  their  king  Baalis  had  got 
Gedaliah  the  governor  put  out  of  the  way  (Jer.  xl.  14).     Even 
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after  the  exile  they  kept  up  their  hostile  spirit  against  the 
Israelites  and  the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  they  tried  to  hinder  the 
building  of  the  city  walls  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv.  Iff.),  and  in 
the  Maccabean  age  were  still  making  war  against  the  Jews; 
1  Mace.  v.  (i,  30-43.  Their  name  was  preserve!  till  the 
time  of  .lustin  Martyr  (Afifiavtrcou  eaTt,  vvv  irokv  ttXtjOos, 
l>ial.  Tryjph.  p.  212).  But  Origen  already  comprehends  their 
country  under  the  general  name  Arabia  (lib.  1  in  Jobum). 

Vers.  7-22.  Concerning  Edom. — To  the  Edomites,  whom 
Israel  were  to  leave  undisturbed  in  their  possession,  since  they 
were  a  kindred  nation  (Deut.  ii.  4),  Balaam  announces  that 
M  Edom  shall  become  a  possession,"  i.e.  shall  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  ruler  rising  out  of  Israel.  We  have  shown, 
in  the  explanation  given  of  Num.  xxiv.  18,  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  exile  this  utterance  had  been  fulfilled  merely  by 
feeble  attacks  being  made,  since  the  Edomites  were  only  tem- 
porarily subdued  by  the  Israelites,  then  soon  made  themselves 
independent  again,  and  made  war  on  Israel.  On  account  of 
their  implacable  hostility  towards  the  people  of  God,  Ezekiel 
(xxv.  12  ff.),  as  well  as  Jeremiah  in  this  prophecy,  announces 
ruin  to  them.  The  contents  of  the  prophecy  before  us  are  as 
follow :  The  far-famed  wisdom  of  Teman  will  not  preserve 
Edom  from  the  destruction  with  which  Jahveh  will  visit  it. 
The  judgment  of  desolation  that  has  been  decreed  shall  in- 
evitably come  on  it  (vers.  7-13).  The  nations  shall  wage  war 
against  it,  and  make  it  small ;  because  of  its  proud  trust  in  the 
strength  of  its  dwelling-place,  it  shall  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  every  passer-by  (vers.  14-18).  As  a  lion  from  the 
reedy  places  of  Jordan  suddenly  attacks  a  herd,  the  Lord  will 
drag  the  Edomites  from  their  rocky  dwelling,  so  that  the  earth 
shall  quake  with  the  crash  of  their  fall,  and  the  anguish  of 
death  shall  seize  their  heroes  (vers.  19-22).  In  this  prophecy 
Jeremiah  has  relied  much  on  Obadiah,  vers.  1-9,  and  repro- 
duced much  of  his  expressions  regarding  the  fall  of  Edom.1 
According  to  what  has  been  said,  his  address  falls  into  three 
strophes.     In  the  first  (vers.  7-13),  the  judgment   breaking 

1  The  use  made  of  Obadiah  by  Jeremiah  has  been  so  convincingly 
proved,  especially  by  Caspari  in  his  commentary  on  Obadiah,  that  even 
Ewald  and  Graf,  who  place  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  in  the  time  of  the 
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over  Edom  is  depicted  as  one  that  cannot  be  averted,  and  as 
having  been  irrevocably  decreed  by  the  Lord;  in  the  second 
(vers.  14-18),  it  is  set  forth  as  to  its  nature  and  the  occasion 
of  its  occurrence;  and  in  the  third  (vers.  19-22),  as  to  its 
completion  and  consequences. 

Vers.  7-13.  The  judgment  as  inevitable. — Ver.  7.  "Thus  saith 
Jahveh  of  hosts  :  Is  there  no  more  wisdom  in  Teman?  has  wis- 
dom perished  from  those  of  understanding?  is  their  wisdom  [all] 
poured  out  ?  Ver.  8.  Flee,  turn  ye  !  hide  yourselves,  ye  inhabit- 
ants of  Dedan;  for  I  bring  the  destruction  of  Esau  upon  him,  the 
time  [when]  I  visit  him.  Ver.  9.  If  grape-gatherers  come  to  thee, 
they  will  not  leave  gleanings ;  if  thieves  by  night,  they  destroy 
what  suffices  them.  Ver.  10.  For  I  have  stripped  Esau,  I  have 
uncovered  his  secret  places,  and  he  cannot  cover  himself ;  his 
seed  is  destroyed,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  neighbours,  and  he 
is  not.  Ver.  11.  Leave  thine  orphans,  I  will  keep  them  alive; 
and  let  thy  widows  trust  me.  Ver.  12.  For  thus  saith  Jahveh  : 
Behold,  [they]  whose  judgment  was  not  to  drink  the  cup  shall 
certainly  drink  it :  and  art  thou  he  [who]  shall  be  quite  un- 
punished ?  thou  shalt  not  be  unpunished,  but  shalt  certainly 
drink.  Ver.  13.  For  by  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  Jahveh, 
that  Bozrah  shall  become  a  desolation,  a  reproach,  a  waste, 
and  a  curse;  and  all  its  cities  shall  become  everlasting  wastes." 

In  order  to  frighten  Edom  out  of  his  carnal  security,  the 
prophet  begins  by  depicting  the  horror  of  the  judgment  coming 
down  on  this  people,  before  which  his  wise  men  shall  stand  not 
knowing  what  to  advise,  and  unable  to  find  out  any  means  for 
averting  the  evil.  Teman}  the  home  of  the  wise  Eliphaz  (Job 
ii.  11),  is  here,  as  in  Amos  i.  12,  Obad.  ver.  9,  the  region  of 
that  name  in  Gebalene,  the  northern  district  of  Idumea ;  see 
on  Amos  i.  12.  The  question,  "  Is  there  no  longer  wisdom  in 
Teman?"  is  ironical,  and  has  a  negative  meaning.  The  follow- 
ing clauses  also  are  to  be  taken  as  questions,  not  as  assent  to 
the  question,  as  Hitzig  and  Graf  infer  from  the  omission  of  DX. 
D*»  is  not  the  plural  of  |3,  "  son,"  but  the  participle  of  pa  or 

exile,  acknowledge  this  use  that  has  been  made  of  it,  and  therefore  hold 
that  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  fragment  of  an  older  oracle. 
This  is  a  hypothesis  which  we  have  already  shown,  in  the  introduction  to 
Obadiah,  to  be  untenable. 
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;'-.  and  equivalent  to  WiD«    cf.  Isa.  xxix.  14. — Ver.  8.  The 

DedaniteS,  whose  caravans  inarch  in  peace  through    Edom    ( 
on  x\\.  23),  must  flee,  and  hide  themselves  in  deeply  concealed 
hiding-places,  in  order  to  escape  the  evil  befalling  Edom.    The 

form  ••--7I,  which  only  occurs  besides  in  E)zek.  ix.  2,  In  the 
sense   of   being   "turned,   directed,"  i-<  here  preferred  to  the 

Hiphil  (cf.  ver.  24,  xlvi.  21,  etc.).  in  order  to  indicate  the  con- 
straint under  which  they  must  change  their  route.  *PW(!!  is 
also  an  imperative,  in  spite  of  the  Segol  in  the  first  syllable, 
which  is  found  there,  in  Mime  forms,  instead  of  a  ;  cf.  Ewald, 
§  226,  a.  nrj;^MP":vn,  "make  deep  to  stay,"  i.e.  withdraw 
yourselves  into  deep  or  hidden  places,  where  the  enemy  does 
not  see  and  discover  you.  "  For  the  destruction  of  Esau/1  i.e. 
the  destruction  determined  on  Esau,  or  Edom,  "I  bring  on 
him;"  on  this  matter,  cf.  xlvi.  21. — Ver.  9  is  a  reproduction 
of  Obad.  ver.  o,  but  in  such  a  way  that  what  Obadiah  brings 
forward  as  a  comparison  is  directly  applied  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
enemy  :  our  prophet  represents  the  enemy  as  grape-gatherers 
who  leave  nothing  to  glean,  and  as  nocturnal  thieves  who 
destroy  what  is  sufficient  for  them,  i.e.  destroy  till  they  have 
enough,  drag  away  and  destroy  as  much  as  they  can.  The 
after-clauses,  "  they  will  not  leave,"  etc.,  "  they  destroy,"  etc., 
are  thus  not  to  be  taken  as  questions.  The  reference  to 
Obadiah  does  not  entitle  us  to  supply  NiSi  from  that  passage. 
The  connection  here  is  somewhat  different.  The  following 
verse  is  joined  by  means  of  *3,  "  for ;  "  and  the  thought,  u  for 
I  have  stripped  Esau,  I  have  discovered  his  secret  places," 
shows  that  the  enemy  is  to  be  understood  by  the  grape- 
gatherers  and  nocturnal  thieves :  he  will  leave  nothing  to 
glean — will  plunder  all  the  goods  and  treasures  of  Edom,  even 
those  that  have  been  hidden.  On  this  subject,  cf.  Obad.  ver.  6. 
siiPn,  ".to  strip  off  leaves,  make  bare "  (xiii.  26),  has  been 
chosen  with  a  regard  to  ^aru  in  Obadiah.  *?3V  &6  rmrai,  lit. 
u  and  he  hides  himself,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  "  i.e.  Esau 
(Edom)  tries  to  hide  himself ;  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  it — he 
will  not  remain  concealed  from  the  enemy.  There  are  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  changing  the  perf.  nam  — Narrj  into  the 
inf.  abs.  ninn^  as  Ewald  and  Graf  do.  "  His  seed  is  de- 
stroyed," i.e.  his  family,  the  posterity  of  Esau,  the  Edomites, 
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"his  brethren,"  the  descendants  of  nations  related  to  the 
family,  and  of  others  similar  who  had  intermingled  with  them, 
as  the  Amalekites,  Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  Horites,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20  ff., 
Simeonites,  1  Chron.  iv.  42,  "  and  his  neighbours,"  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  as  Dedan,  ver.  8,  Thema  and  Buz,  xxv.  23. 
u  And  he  is  not "  is  added  to  give  intensity,  as  in  Isa.  xix.  7 ; 
cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  The  last  idea  is  made  more  intensive  by  ver. 
11,  "  Leave  your  orphans  and  widows."  Edom  is  addressed, 
and  the  imperative  expresses  what  must  happen.  The  men  of 
Edom  will  be  obliged  to  leave  their  wives  and  children,  and 
these  will  be  left  behind  as  widows  and  orphans,  because  the 
men  fall  in  battle.  Yet  the  Lord  will  care  for  them,  so  that 
they  shall  not  perish.  In  this  comfort  there  is  contained  a 
very  bitter  truth  for  the  Edomites  who  hated  Jahveh.  rory  is 
the  imperative  (Ewald,  §  228,  a),  not  infinitive  (Hitzig)  ;  and 
intoan  is  a  rare  form  of  the  -jussive  for  runoan  as  in  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  7  ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  191,  b.  Keasons  are  given  for  these 
threats  in  vers.  12  and  13,  first  in  the  thought  that  Edom 
cannot  continue  to  be  the  only  one  unpunished,  then  in  the 
bringing  forward  of  the  solemnly  uttered  purpose  of  God. 
"  Those  who  should  not  be  compelled  to  drink."  Those  meant 
are  the  Israelites,  who,  as  the  people  of  God,  ought  to  have 
been  free  from  the  penal  judgment  with  which  the  Lord  visits 
the  nations.  If,  now,  these  are  not  left  (spared  such  an 
infliction),  still  less  can  Edom,  as  a  heathen  nation,  lay  claim 
to  exemption.  By  this  Jeremiah  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
any  injustice  befalls  the  Jews  if  they  are  obliged  to  drink  the 
cup  of  the  wrath  of  God,  but  merely  that  their  having  been 
chosen  to  be  the  people  of  God  does  not  give  them  any  right 
to  exemption  from  the  judgments  of  God  on  the  world,  i.e.  if 
they  make  themselves  like  the  heathen  through  their  sins  and 
vices.  The  inf.  abs.  \TW  for  nhy  intensifies:  "ye  shall  (must) 
drink."  The  idea  is  founded  on  that  pervading  chap,  xxv., 
and  there  is  use  made  of  the  words  in  xxv.  25.  The  *3  in  ver. 
13  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  clause  immediately  preceding  : 
"  thou  shalt  certainly  drink."  On  "  by  myself  have  I  sworn  " 
cf.  xxii.  5.  In  the  threat  that  Edom  shall  be  laid  waste  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  words  corresponding  to  the  excitement 
of  feeling  accompanying  an  utterance  under  solemn  oath.     3jh 
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ia  used  instead  of  the  more  common  wn  .  cf,  xxv>  15^  xuv#  L>-^ 

D^iy  ntann,  as  in  xxv.  \K  Bozrafa  WM  at  that  time  the 
pital  of  the  Edomites  (cf.  ver.  22);  it  lav  soutli  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  the  site  of  the  village  Bnseireh  (Little  Bozrah), 
in  Jebal,  which  is  still  surrounded  by  a  castle  and  with  ruins 
of  considerable  extent,  and  is  situated  on  an  eminence  ;  see  on 
Amos  i.  12  and  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.  "  And  all  its  cities,"  i.e.  the 
rest  of  the  cities  of  Idumea  ;  cf.  !jpnto3*,  ver.  2. 

A  ers.  14-18.  The  nature  and  occasion  of  the  judgment  decreed. 
— Ver.  14.  "  I  have  heard  tidings  from  Jahveh,  and  a  mes- 
senger has  been  sent  among  the  nations:  Gather  yourselves 
together,  and  go  against  her,  and  arise  to  the  battle!  Ver.  15. 
For,  behold,  I  have  made  thee  small  among  the  nations, 
despised  among  men.  Ver.  16.  Thy  terrihleness  hath  de- 
ceived thee,  the  pride  of  thv  heart,  ()  thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
hiding-places  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill. 
Though  thou  makest  thv  nest  high  like  the  eagle,  thence  will 
I  bring  thee  down,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  17.  And  Edom  shall 
become  an  astonishment ;  every  passer-by  shall  be  astonished  at 
her,  and  shall  hiss  at  all  her  plagues.  Ver.  18.  As  [it  was  in] 
the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  saith  Jahveh,  no 
man  shall  dwell  there,  nor  shall  a  son  of  man  sojourn  there." 

This  judgment  will  immediately  take  place.  The  nations 
who  are  Xo  make  Edom  small  and  despised  have  been  already 
summoned  by  the  Lord  to  the  war.  Jeremiah  has  taken  this 
idea  from  Obad.  vers.  1,  2.  The  subject  in  "I  have  heard"  is 
the  prophet,  who  has  heard  the  information  from  Jahveh.  In 
Obadiah  is  found  the  plural,  "we  have  heard,"  because  the 
prophet  includes  himself  among  the  people;  this  is  to  show 
that  the  news  serves  as  a  consolation  to  Israel,  because  Edom 
shall  be  punished  for  his  crimes  committed  against  Judah. 
This  view  was  not  before  the  mind  of  Jeremiah ;  with  him  the 
prevailing  representation  is,  that  judgment,  from  which  Edom 
cannot  be  excepted,  is  passed  upon  all  nations.  Therefore  he 
has  chosen  the  singular,  "  I  have  heard."  In  the  succeeding 
clause  the  perf.  Pual  n^  has  been  changed  into  Tpbfy  as  the 
more  usual  form.  The  messenger  is  to  be  considered  as  havino- 
been  sent  by  the  Lord  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  the 
nations  to  war,  as  he   actually  does  in  the  second  hemistich. 
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The  message  agrees,  in  the  nature  of  its  contents,  with  Obad. 
ver.  1 ;  but  Jeremiah  has  dealt  somewhat  freely  with  its  form. 
The  statement  with  regard  to  the  object  of  the  war,  ver.  15, 
agrees  pretty  exactly  with  Obad.  ver.  2.      The  account,  too, 
which  is  given  of  the  cause  of  the  judgment,  i.e.  the  guilt  of 
Edom  arising  from  his  trusting  in  the  impregnable  character 
of  his  habitation,  is  derived  from  Obad.  vers.  3,  4.     Jeremiah 
has  intensified  the  idea  by  the  additional  use  of  WJSW,  but 
has  also  made  certain  limitations  of  the  expression  by  omitting 
some  clauses  found  in  Obadiah.     The  word  just  named  is  air. 
\ey.j  and  has  been  variously  explained.     The  verb  }??  occurs 
only  in  Job  ix.  6,  with  the  meaning  of  quaking,  trembling; 
and  the  noun  n«OB  pretty  frequently  in  the   sense   of   fear, 
shuddering,  horror;  further,  n|f»e  is  used  in  1  Kings  xv.  13, 
2  Chron.  xv.  16,  of  an  idol,  monster,  object  of  horror.     Hence 
Rabbinical  writers  have  been  inclined  to  understand  nv?sn  as 
meaning  idolatry ;  in  this  they  are  followed  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Meier,   and   Nagelsbach.      The   last-named   writer   translates, 
"Thy   monster    (idol)    led   thee   astray."      But    even    though 
this  meaning  were  better  established  from  the  use  of  language 
than  it  is,  yet  the  mention  of  idolatry,  or  even  of  an  idol,  is 
quite  unsuitable  in  this  passage.     The  LXX.  render  r)  iratyvia 
<rov,  i.e.  risus   or  jocus    tuus,   Chald.    l|nwto,    "  thy  folly," — 
evidently  a  mere   guess  from  the  context.     The  best   ascer- 
tained translation  is,  "  Thy  terror,"  i.e.  the  terror  which  thou 
dost  inspire,  or  the  fear  of  thee,  "  hath  misled  thee,  the  pride 
of  thine  heart,"  so  that  "  the  pride,"  etc.,  forms  an  apposition 
to  "thy  terror."     The  combination  of  the  fern.  tywW?    with 
the  verb  K'tfn  in  the  masc.  is  not  decisive  against  this.     Follow- 
ing the  example  of  Schleussner  (0  arrogantiam  tuarri),  Hitzig 
and  Graf  would  take  the  word  as  an  exclamation,  "  Terror  to 
thee !  horror  on  thee ! "  and  they  point  for  support  to  D39OT, 
Isa.  xxix.  16.     But  an  exclamation  is  out  of  place  here,  and 
incompatible  with  the  derivation  of  the  following  words  from 
Obadian.      Since   Jeremiah   appropriates   from    Obadiah   the 
thought,  a  thy  pride  hath  misled  thee,"  WJWWJ  may  possibly 
be  meant  as  a  mere  intensification  of  1?p  YiT.     The  pride  of 
Edom  increased  because  the  other  nations  were  afraid  to  make 
war  on  him  in  his  rocky  dwelling,  so  difficult  of  access.     On 
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jn  »una  *aafc^  see  on  Obad.  ver.  3.  The  succeeding  apposition- 
clause  in2V  Dnc,  found  in  Obadiah,  is  modified  by  Jeremiah 
into  rqoi  DhB  van,  u  thou  that  seizest,  or  boldest  (as  in  xl.  10), 
the  height  of  the    hill."     In  the  expression  v^on  ^n  there  is 

perhaps  implied  an  allusion  to  the  rock-city  V/p,  or  Petva,  in  the 
Wady  Musa  (see  on  2  Kings  xiv.  7),  and  in  npa  Diip  another 
allusion  to  Bozrah,  which  lay  on  a  hill  ;  see  on  ver.  13.  On  ver. 
16,  cf.  Obad.  ver.  4.  Jeremiah  has  omitted  the  hyperbolic  addi- 
tion, "  among  the  stars."  In  vers.  17  and  18  the  devastation 
of  Edom  is  further  portrayed.  On  vt  7a,  cf.  xxv.  11,  38; 
with  lib  agrees  xix.  8,  almost  word  for  word.  The  comparison 
with  Sodom,  etc.,  is  a  reminiscence  from  Deut.  xxix.  22,  and 
is  repeated  in  the  prophecy  concerning  Babylon,  1.  40 ;  cf.  Isa. 
xiii.  19,  Amos  iv.  11.  "  Her  neighbours "  are  Admah  and 
Zeboim,  Deut.  xxix.  22,  Hos.  xi.  8.  The  comparison  with 
Sodom  is  not  so  to  be  understood  as  if  it  indicated  that  Edom 
shall  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  as  Sodom ;  it  is  merely 
stated  that  the  land  of  Edom  shall  become  a  desert  waste,  like 
the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,,  uninhabited,  and  with  no  human 
beings  in  it ;  cf.  ver.  33  and  1.  40. 

Vers.  19-22.  The  execution  of  the  judgment,  and  fall  of 
Edom. — Ver.  19.  u  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from 
the  glory  of  Jordan,  to  the  dwelling  of  rock :  but  in  a  moment 
will  I  drive  him  away  from  her,  and  will  appoint  over  her  him 
who  is  chosen ;  for  who  is  like  me  ?  and  who  will  summon 
me  [before  the  judge]  ?  and  what  shepherd  shall  stand  before 
me?  Ver.  20.  Therefore  hear  the  counsel  of  Jahveh  which 
He  hath  counselled  against  Edom,  and  His  purposes  which  He 
has  purposed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Teman  :  Surely  they 
shall  drag  them  about,  the  little  ones  of  the  flock  ;  surely  he 
shall  lay  waste  their  dwelling  over  them.  Ver.  21.  At  the 
noise  of  their  fall  the  earth  trembles  ;  a  cry — its  noise  is  heard 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Ver.  22.  Behold,  he  shall  come  like  the 
eagle  and  dart  after  [his  prey],  and  spread  his  wings  over 
Bozrah ;  and  the  heart  of  the  mighty  men  of  Edom  in  that 
day  shall  become  like  the  heart  of  a  woman  travailing." 

As  a  lion  coming  up  out  of  the  thicket  of  reeds  at  the 
Jordan  (HP!?  PN3,  see  on  xii.  5)  suddenly  attacks  a  flock,  so 
shall  he  who  executes  the  judgment  attack  the  Edomites  in 
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their  strong  habitations,  and  at  once  put  them  to  flight.  The 
foe  or  general  who  executes  the  judgment  is  here  no  further 
pointed  out,  as  in  xlvi.  18,  xlviii.  20;  but  he  is  merely  set  forth 
as  a  lion,  and  in  ver.  22  as  an  eagle  that  in  its  flight  darts 
down  on  its  prey.  |JVK  FTj3,  pasture  or  dwelling  of  permanence; 
as  |rPK  is  used  in  Num.  xxiv.  21  of  the  rocky  range  of  Sinai, 
so  is  it  used  here  of  the  rocky  range  of  Seir  (V?Bn  W>  ver.  16). 
The  translation  "evergreen  pasture"  (Graf,  Nagelsbach)  can- 
not be  defended  ;  for  neither  JTPK,  "  continual,  enduring,"  nor 
nu,  "  pasture-ground,  dwelling,"  includes  the  notion  of  green 
grass.  Quite  baseless  is  the  assumption  of  Hitzig,  that  the 
former  word  means  the  "  shepherd "  as  remaining  with  the 
flock.  'nyTi.X,  "  I  shall  wink,"  stands  for  the  adverb,  "  imme- 
diately, at  once."  ntyo  tfyjK,  "I  will  make  him  (Edom) 
run, "  i.e.  drive  him,  "  from  it,"  his  habitation  (which  is  con- 
strued as  fern,  ad  sensum).  Jahveh  sends  the  lion  ;  Jahveh 
is  not  compared  with  the  lion  (Hitzig).  In  "urn  V?  the  former 
word  is  not  the  interrogative  pronoun,  but  the  indefinite 
quicunque,  as  in  Ex.  xxiv.  14  ;  cf.  Ewald,  332,  b.  And  the 
latter  word  is  not  "the  valiant  shepherd"  (Hitzig),  but  sig- 
nifies "chosen."      irta  is    used    instead  of    n^V :    and  *PV  "TPB 

TV"  T      V  T       '  "  -    T 

means  to  u  set  over  "  something,  as  the  chief,  superior.  The 
idea  is,  that  God  will  frighten  away  the  Edomites  out  of  their 
land  by  a  lion,  and  appoint  him  as  the  shepherd  whom  He 
chooses  for  that  purpose.  None  can  prevent  this,  for  there  is 
none  like  Jahveh  in  strength  or  power,  and  none  can  call  Him 
to  account  for  His  doing.  UW  (from  1£),  in  Hiphil,  to  "  sum- 
mon before  the  court  of  justice,"  i.e.  to  call  on  one  to  make  a 
defence;  cf .  Job  ix.  19.  Nor  can  any  shepherd  stand  before 
Jahveh,  i.e.  defend  his  flock.  These  words  are  directed 
against  the  rulers  of  Edom,  who  foolishly  imagined  they  were 
secure,  and  could  not  be  touched  in  their  rock-fortresses.  The 
words,  moreover,  contain  general  truths,  so  that  we  cannot 
apply  "WIS  to  historical  persons,  such  as  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Alex- 
ander the  Great.— Ver.  20.  This  truth  the  Edomites  are  to 
lay  to  heart,  and  to  hear,  i.e.  consider  the  purpose  which  the 
Lord  has  formed  regarding'Edom.  Teman  is  not  synonymous 
with  Edom,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Teman  are  specially  named 
together  with   Edom    in  the   parallel   member,   because  they 
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wore   particularly    famous    for  their   wisdom    (wr.    7),    and    in 
their  pride  over  this  wisdom,  held   the   counsels  of   God  in  very 
small   esteem.     The  counsel  of    God,   the  thoughts  which    11 
has  conceived  regarding  Edom,  follow  in  the  clauses  which  are 

introduced  with  Bolemn  assuranc        I**an  *T1N  M(?9!  is  ren- 
dered by  the  Vulgate,  ex  non  dejecerin  arvuli  which 

Luther  follows  in  his  translation,   "if  the  shepherd-hoys   will 
not  drag  them  away."     And  C  B.  Michaelis  and  Havernick 
(on  Ezekiel,  p.  115)  still  view  the  words  as  meaning  that  "the 
least  oi  the  flock  "  will  drag  away  Edom;  i.e.  the  covenant  people, 
weak   and   miserable  though  they  are,  will  Ik?  victorious  over 
Edom  :  in  support  of  this  rendering  they  point  to  Ezek.  xxv.  1  1. 
But  though  Ezekiel  clearly  declares  that  the  Lord  will  satisfy 
His  revenge  on  Edom  by  means  of  His  people  Israel,  yet  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  Ezekiel  had  this  passage  of  Jeremiah 
in  his  mind,  and  sought  so  to  apply  it.     In  spite  of  the  clear- 
ness  with   which   the   thought  is    expressed  by    Obadiah    and 
Ezekiel,  that  Edom  will  at  last  become  the  prey  of  the  people 
of   God,   we  would  expect  to  find   it  in  Jeremiah  only   as  a 
simple  inference  from  his  words ;   for  Jeremiah  does  not,  like 
Obadiah  and  Ezekiel,  mention  the  enmity  of  Edom  to  Israel  as 
the  cause  of  his  guilt,  but  only  the  pride  of  his  heart.     Against 
taking  "  the  little  ones  of  the  flock  "  as  the  subject  of  the  clause, 
we  find  these  considerations:  (1)  3~9?  "to  pull,  drag  away," 
does  not  well  apply  to  sheep,  but  rather  points  to  dogs  (xv.  3) 
or  lions,  which  drag  away  their  prey.     (2)  The  context  is  far 
from  leading  us  to  understand,  by  the  little  ones  of  the  sheep, 
Israel  or  the  people  of  God,  either  here  or  where  the  words  are 
repeated,  1.  45 ;  while  Zech.  ii.  7  and  xiii.  7  are  passages  which 
cannot  be  held  as  regulating  this  verse.     In  ver.  19  the  rulers 
of  Edom  are  viewed  as  shepherds  :    in   accordance  with  this 
figure,   the  Edomites  are  in  ver.  20  called  sheep,  and  weak, 
helpless  ones  too.     The  subject  of  E^np*  is  indefinite :  c'  the 
enemy  will  advance  like  a  lion  out  of  the  jungle  of  the  Jordan  ;  " 
the  suffix  precedes  the  noun,  as  in  xlviii.  44,  etc.     The  fate  of 
Edom  will  be  so  terrible,  that  their  pasture-ground,  their  habi- 
tation, will  be  astonished  at  it.     The  Hiphil  D^  is  formed,  like 
C"J::  in  Num.  xxi.  20,  from  DE^  ;  not,  however,  with  the  sense 
of  "  laying  waste,"  which  the  construction  with  ?V  of  a  person 
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does  not  suit,  but  with  the  meaning  of  "  making  astonished;' 
as  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  10,  and  only  here  with  the  directly  causative 
sense  of  manifesting,  showing  astonishment  or  amazement. — 
Ver.  21.  The  fall  of  Edom  will  be  so  fearful,  that  the  earth 
will  tremble,  and  the  cry  of  anguish  from  the  perishing  people 
will  be  heard  on  the  lied  Sea.  D?B3  is  the  iuf.  Kal  with  suffix. 
The  threatening  concludes,  in  ver.  22,  with  the  same  thought 
through  which  destruction  is  threatened  to  the  Moabites,  xlviii. 
40  if.  The  comparison  of  the  enemy  to  an  eagle  is  continued 
in  the  expression,  "he  shall  come  up;"  the  coming  up,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  the  rising  of  the  eagle  into  the  air,  but 
refers  to  the  enemy  :  to  march  as  an  enemy  against  Edom. 

With  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  on  Num.  xxiv.  18,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
exposition  in  Obadiah,  that  the  threatened  devastation  of  the 
land  of  Edom  was  brought  about  by  the  Chaldeans,  as  is  clear 
from  Mai.  i.  3  ;  but  the  annihilation  of  the  people  was  com- 
menced by  the  Maccabeans,  and  completed  by  the  Romans, 
about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war. 

Vers.  23-27.  CONCERNING  DAMASCUS. — Aram,  on  this  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  or  Syria,  was  divided,  in  the  times  of  Saul  and 
David,  into  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus,  Zobah,  and  llamath, 
of  which  the  second,  extending  between  Damascus  and  llamath 
(see  on  2  Sam.  viii.  3),  or  situated  north-eastward  from  Damas- 
cus, between  the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates,  was  the  most 
powerful  ;  its  kings  were  defeated  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47), 
and  afterwards  conquered  and  made  tributary  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  by  David,  who  did  the  same  to  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mascus that  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Iladadezer  king 
of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  and  x.).  After  the  death  of  David 
and  during  the  time  of  Solomon,  a  freebooter  named  Kezon, 
who  had  broken  away  from  Iladadezer  during  the  war,  estab- 
lished himself  in  Damascus  (see  on  1  Kings  xi.  23-25),  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  afterwards  made 
vassals  of  all  the  smaller  kings  of  Syria,  whose  number  is  given 
1  Kings  xx.  1.  This  dynasty  also,  under  the  powerful  rulers 
Benhadad  I.  and  II.  and  Hazael,  long  pressed  hard  on  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  Israelite  terri- 
tory (1  Kings  xv.  18  ff.,  xx.  1  ff.,  xxii.  3  ff . ;  2  Kings  v.  1  ff., 
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vi.  S  ii.,  viii.  28  P.,  x.  32  f.,  xii.  Is  ii.,  xiii.  :;  IT.)-  At  last,  King 
Joash,  after  the  death  of  Hazael,  succeeded  in  retaking  the  con- 
quered cities  from  his  son,  Benhadad  in.  (2  Kings  xiii.  L9ff.); 
and  Jeroboam  u.  was  able  to  restore  the  ancient  frontiers  of 
[srael  as  far  as  Hamath  (2  Kings  \iv.  25).  Some  decades 
later,  Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  in  alliance  with  Pekah  of  Israel, 
undertook  a  war  of  conquest  against  Judah  during  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  who  therefore  called  to  his  aid  th<  rian  king 

Tiglath-pileser.  This  monarch  conquered  Damascus,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Syrian  kingdom,  hy  carrying  a  way  the  people  to 
Kir  (2  Kings  xv.  37,  xvi.  5-9).  This  kingdom  of  Syria  is 
called  "  Damascus"  in  the  prophets,  after  its  capital.  We  find 
threats  of  destruction  and  ruin  pronounced  against  it  even  by 
such  early  prophets  as  Amos  (i.  3-5),  for  its  cruelty  committed 
against  Israel,  and  Isaiah  (wii.  1  i)'.),  because  of  its  having 
combined  with  Israel  to  destroy  Judah.  According  to  the  use 
of  language  just  referred  to,  "  Damascus,"  mentioned  in  the 
heading  of  this  prophecy,  is  not  the  city,  but  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  which  lias  been  named  after  its  capital,  and  to  which, 
besides  Damascus,  belonged  the  powerful  cities  of  Hamath  and 
Arpad,  which  formerly  had  kings  of  their  own  (Isa.  xxxvii.  13). 
Jeremiah  does  not  mention  any  special  offence.  In  the  judg- 
ment to  come  on  all  nations,  Aram-Damascus  cannot  remain 
exempt. 

Ver.  23.  "  Hamath  is  ashamed,  and  Arpad,  for  they  have 
heard  evil  tidings  :  they  despair  ;  there  is  trouble  on  the  sea  ;  no 
one  can  rest.  Ver.  24.  Damascus  has  become  discouraged,  she 
has  turned  to  flee  :  terror  has  seized  her  ;  distress  and  pains  have 
laid  hold  on  her,  like  a  woman  in  childbirth.  Ver.  25.  How  is  the 
city  of  praise  not  left,  the  city  of  my  delight?  Ver.  26.  There- 
fore shall  her  young  men  fall  in  her  streets,  and  all  the  men  of 
war  shall  be  silent  in  that  day,  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts.  Ver.  27. 
And  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  wall  of  Damascus,  and  it  shall 
devour  the  palaces  of  Benhadad." 

The  largest  cities  of  Aram  are  seized  with  consternation  and 
discouragement.  Damascus  would  flee,  but  its  men  of  war  fall 
by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  the  city  is  in  flames.  The 
description  of  the  terror  which  overpowers  the  inhabitants  of 
Aram   begins  with  Hamath   (Epiphaneia  of  the  Greeks,  now 
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called  Hamali),  which  lies  north  from  Hums  (Emesa),  on  the 
Orontes  (el  'Asi)  ;  see  on  Gen.  x.  17  and  Num.  xxxiv.  8.  Arpad 
is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  Hamath  (Isa.  x.  9, 
xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  34  and  xix.  13)  :  in  the 
list  of  Assyrian  synonyms  published  by  Oppert  and  Schrader,  it 
is  sounded  Arpadda ;  and  judging  by  the  name,  it  still  remains 
in  the  large  village  of  Arfad,  mentioned  by  Msrasc.,  about 
fifteen  miles  north  from  Haleb  (Aleppo)  ;  see  on  2  Kings  xviii. 
34.  The  bad  news  which  Hamath  and  Arpad  have  heard  is 
about  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army.  "  She  is  ashamed,"  i.e. 
disappointed  in  her  hope  and  trust  (cf.  xvii.  13),  with  the  acces- 
sory idea  of  being  confounded.  IfaM,  to  be  fainthearted  from 
fear  and  anxiety;  cf.  Josh.  ii.  9,  24,  Ex.  xv.  15,  etc.  There  is 
a  difficulty  with  the  expression  n:^  0*3,  from  the  mention  of 
the  sea.  Ewald  has  therefore  invented  a  new  word,  *3,  which 
is  stated  to  signify  mind)  heart ;  and  he  translates,  "  their  heart 
is  in  trouble."  Graf  very  rightly  remarks,  against  this,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  the  employment  of  a  word 
which  occurs  nowhere  else.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that 
of  J.  D.  Miehaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Maurer  :  ';  on  the  sea," 
i.e.  onwards  to  the  sea,  "  anxiety  prevails."  The  objection  of 
Graf,  that  on  this  view  there  is  no  nominative  to  73\\  cannot 
make  this  explanation  doubtful,  because  the  subject  (Ger.  man^ 
Fr.  on,  Eng.  people,  t!<e>/)  is  easily  obtained  from  the  context. 
The  wTords  /W  to  Ei5rr}  form  a  reminiscence  from  Isa.  lvii.  20, 
where  they  are  used  of  the  sea  when  stirred  up,  to  which  the 
wicked  are  compared.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
words  are  to  be  understood  in  this  passage  also  of  the  sea,  and 
to  be  translated  accordingly  :  "  in  the  sea  there  is  no  rest,"  i.e. 
the  sea  itself  is  in  ceaseless  motion  (Ilitzig)  ;  or  with  a  change 
of  DJ3  into  DJ3,  "  there  is  a  tumult  like  the  sea,  which  cannot 
keep  quiet"  (Graf).  As  little  warrant  is  there  for  concluding, 
from  passages  like  Jer.  xvii.  12  ff.,  where  the  surging  of  the 
Assyrian  power  is  compared  to  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  that  the  unrest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  who  are  in  a 
state  of  anxious  solicitude,  is  here  compared  to  the  restless 
surging  and  roaring  of  the  sea  (Umbreit).  For  such  a  pur- 
pose, ru*n?  «  concern,  solicitude,"  is  much  too  weak,  or  rather 
inappropriate. — Yer.  24.  ptPBl  nnsn,  "  Damascus   has  become 
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slack,"  i.e.  discouraged  ;  she  turns  to  floe,  and  cannot  escape, 
being  seized  with  trembling  and  anxiety.  nP'*nn  is  not  the 
third  pen.  fern.,  prehendU  terrorem,  but  .stands  for  ^FQjJj  With 
Mappik  omitted,  because  the  tone  is  retracted  in  consequen 
of  the  Athnach  ;  cf.  vi.  24,  viii.  21,  etc  "  Terror  has  seized 
Damascus."  In  the  last  clause  E?3ni  is  subsumed  along  with 
"~y  ;  hence  the  verb  is  put  in  the  singular. — Ver.  25.  The 
question,  fl  How  is  not,"  etc.,  has  been  differently  explained. 
Eiehhorn,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  Umbreit  take  the  words 
according  to  the  German  usage,  in  the  sense,  "  How  is  the  city 
forsaken  !  "  or  laid  waste.  But  this  Germanism  is  foreign  to 
the  Hebrew  ;  and  it  is  not  obviated  by  C.  B.  Michaelis  taking 
u  how  "  in  the  sense  of  qiuun  iuopinato  et  quam  horribiliter  non 
',  so  that  the  words  would  mean  nullus  est  modus  deser- 
tionis  ant  gracilis  quern  Damascus  non  sit  experta,  because  N?  T^ 
does  not  express  the  kind  and  manner,  or  the  degree  of  an 
action.  In  the  only  other  passage  where  N<>  SJH?  occurs  (2  Sam. 
i.  14)  the  negative  has  its  full  meaning.  Others  (Calvin, 
Schnurrer,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Rosen muller,  Maurer)  take  3fy  in 
the  sense  of  leaving  free,  untouched  :  "  How  has  she  not  been 
left  untouched  1 "  i.e.  been  spared.  But  this  meaning  of  the 
verb  is  nowhere  found.  There  is  no  other  course  left  than,  with 
2sa>elsbach,  to  take  the  verb  as  referring  to  the  desertion  of  the 
city  through  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants,  as  in  iv.  29,  etc.,  and 
to  take  the  words  thus  :  "  How  is  (i.e.  how  has  it  happened  that) 
the  famous  city  (is)  not  forsaken  "?"  According  to  this  view,  it 
is  not  the  desolation  of  the  city  that  is  bewailed,  but  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  have  not  saved  their  lives  by  flight.  The 
way  is  prepared  for  this  thought  by  ver.  24,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  wish  to  flee,  but  are  seized  with 
convulsive  terror;  in  ver.  25  also  there  is  a  more  specific  reason 
given  for  it,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  youths  (the  young 
warriors)  and  all  the  men  of  war  shall  fall  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  be  slain  by  foes.  The  suffix  in  "  my  delight"  refers 
to  the  prophet,  and  expresses  his  sympathy  for  the  fall  of  the 
glorious  city  (see  on  xlviii.  31)  ;  because  not  only  does  its  popu- 
lation perish,  but  the  city  itself  also  (ver.  27)  is  to  be  burned 
to  ashes. — Ver.  27  has  been  imitated  from  Amos  i.  4  and  ver. 
14  conjointly.     r»?h37  not  "  on,"  but  "  in,"  i.e.  "  within  the 
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wall."  "The  palaces  of  Benhadad"  are  the  palaces  of  the 
Syrian  kings  generally,  because  three  kings  of  Damascus  bore 
this  name. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  threat  cannot  be  proved  historically, 
from  want  of  information.  Since  Pharaoh-Xecho  had  con- 
quered Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  it  is  very  possible  that, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  at  Carchemish,  in  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Damascus  was  harshly 
treated.  The  prophecy  is,  however,  so  general  in  its  statement, 
that  we  need  not  confine  its  fulfilment  to  the  conquest  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

Vers.  28-33.  "CONCERNING  KEDAB  AND  THE  KINGDOMS  OF 

Hazor,  which  Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  smote." 
(The  Kethib  ^muX^VSW  is  perhaps  merely  an  error  in  transcrip- 
tion occasioned  by  the  occurrence  of  the  preceding  1^r}.)  Kedar, 
the  Kedarenes,  a  Bedouin  nation  descended  from  Ishmael, 
dwell  inn  in  tents  throughout  the  region  between  Arabia  Petraea 
and  Babylonia  (see  on  Gen.  xxv.  13  and  E/.ek.  xxvii.  21),  is 
here,  no  doubt,  a  general  name  for  all  the  nomadic  tribes  and 
shepherd  nations  of  Arabia.  Hazor  elsewhere  occurs  only  as 
the  name  of  various  cities  in  Palestine  (Josh.  xi.  1,  xv.  2i>, 
25,  xix.  23  ;  Nah.  xi.  33),  of  which  we  need  not  think  here, 
since  it  is  Arabians  who  are  spoken  of.  No  locality  or  region 
of  this  name  in  Arabia  is  known.  Jeremiah  appears  to  have 
formed  the  name  for  the  purpose  of  designating  those  Arabians 
who  dwelt  in  2,">'n,  "courts"  or  "villages,"  and  who  thus  diff 
from  the  Bedouins  proper,  or  nomads  and  dwellers  in  tents  ;  cf. 
Isa.  xlii.  11  with  Gen.  xxv.  1G.  The  settled  Arabians  are  to 
this  day  called  Hadarijeh,  in  contrast  with  Wabarijeh,  who 
dwell  in  tents.  "  Hadar,  "l¥n,  is  the  settled  dwelling-place,  in 
contrast  with  bedu,  the  steppe,  where  the  tents  are  pitched, 
sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  and  only  for  a  time  "  ( Debt, 
on  Isa.  xlii.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  182  of  Clark's  translation).  "  The 
kingdoms  of  Hazor"  are  the  regions  of  the  settled  tribes,  ruled 
by  their  own  princes  or  sheiks  ;  ef.  xxv.  21.1  In  the  prophecy, 
the  general  designation,  "  children  of  the  east,*'  i.e.  < Orientals, 

1  According  to  Mrc.  v.  Niebuhr,  Get  h.  Ass.  u.  Bab.  p.  21".  "  Hazor  is 
the  modem  Hajar,  a  region  which  occupies  the  whole  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  Nejed,  and  to  which,  in  the  wider  Bense,  Lasclia,  the  region  on  the 
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alternates  with  Kedar:  the  former  is  the  most  common  name 
given  to  the  tribes  living  to  the  oast  of  Palestine,  in  tho  wilder- 
i  -:  ci.  JihIix.  vi.  3,  Job  i.  3,  Ezek.  xxv.  1.  [nstead  of  this 
name,  Josephus  uses  tho  designation  "Arabians"  (Ant.  v.  6.  1); 
later,  "Nahateans"  or  "Kedarenes"  became  common.  Here 
also  (ver.  32)  is  ased  tho  special  designation  n^-  *¥WP  [cut  (at) 
tho  corner  (of  tho  hair)],  which  points  to  the  custom,  usual 
among  several  of  these  Bedouin  tribes,  of  cropping  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  beard  ;  Bee  on  i\.  25  and  xxv.  23. 

Ver.  286.  "Thus  saith  Jahveh,  Arise,  go  up  to  Kedar,  and 
destroy  the  children  of  the  oast.  Ver.  29.  Their  tents  and 
their  flocks  shall  they  take:  their  curtains,  and  all  their  vessels, 
and  their  camels  shall  they  carry  away  for  themselves  ;  and  they 
shall  cry  over  them,  Fear  is  on  every  side.  Ver.  30.  Flee  ! 
wander  far,  dwell  deep,  ye  inhabitants  of  Hazor,  saith  Jahveh  ; 
for  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  hath  taken  counsel  aLr;nn^t 
you,  and  hath  devised  a  plan  against  them.  Ver.  31.  Arise! 
go  up  against  a  nation  at  ease,  dwelling  carelessly,  saith  Jahveh  ; 
it  has  no  gates  nor  bars — they  dwell  alone.  Ver.  32.  And  their 
camels  shall  be  a  prey,  and  the  multitude  of  their  herds  a  spoil ; 
and  I  will  scatter  them  to  every  wind  who  have  cut  the  corner 
[of  their  beards],  and  from  all  sides  will  I  bring  their  destruc- 
tion, saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  33.  And  Hazor  shall  be  an  habitation 
of  jackals,  a  desolation  for  ever.  No  man  shall  dwell  there, 
nor  shall  a  son  of  man  sojourn  in  it.1' 

This  prophecy  consists  of  two  brief  strophes,  which  begin 
with  a  summons  to  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  wage  war  on  the 
Arabians  (ver.  286  and  ver.  31),  and  then  announce  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order;  the  arrangement,  moreover,  is  such  that 
there  is  attached  to  the  first  strophe  a  summons  to  the  Arabians 
to  save  themselves  by  flight  (ver.  30),  while  the  other  concludes 
with  the  threat  that  their  territory  shall  be  destroyed  (ver.  3;)). 
— Ver.  28.  n?y  is  used  with  7X  instead  of  pV,  to  sirmifv  hostile 

t  r  V  -  7  O  J 

advance  against  a  nation  or  city.      niB>  with   Qametz-Hatuph 

(without   Metheg)   is   imperative  ;    cf.   Ewald,    §  227,  i,  with 
251,  c.     The  verbs  in^   and  *KB*  in  ver.  29  are  not  jussives 

coast,  also  belongs."     But  "liVH,  from  ivn,  which  corresponds  to  ^z^  or 

T  -    T  V 

^o.,  is  fundamentally  different  from  .rsnj^  or  js^>.. 
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(Ewald,  Umbreit,  etc.),  but  imperfects,  describing  what  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  the  order  given.  Tents  and  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  curtains  and  vessels,  togettar  with  camels, 
form  the  property  and  wealth  of  the  nomads.  Rfettj  to  take 
away,  carry  off ;  Dnj,  sibi.  They  call  out  over  them,  as  if  it 
were  a  watch-cry,  "  Horror  around  : "  on  this  expression,  see 
vi.  25.  This  justifies  the  call  addressed  to  them,  "  Flee,"  etc. 
To  }D3  is  added  *PU  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying,  and  this 
again  is  further  strengthened  by  appending  "ifcO :  u  Use  every 
effort  to  flee."  n?'^  *P*9J!£!  as  in  ver.  8.  A  reason  is  given 
for  the  summons,  in  the  statement  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the 
instrument  of  Jahveh,  has  formed  a  plan  against  them  ;  cf.  ver. 
20  and  xviii.  11.  Instead  of  DiTjyt,  many  1188.  and  the  ancient 
versions  have  Mvy,  in  conformity  with  the  first  member.  In 
all  probability,  the  original  reading  is  "  against  them,"  inasmuch 
as  "  the  discourse,  as  in  other  instances,  makes  a  transition,  in 
the  last  portion,  from  direct  address  to  a  calmer  style  of  speak- 
ing" (Ewald). — Ver.  31  does  not  declare  the  plan  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  ;  but  the  words,  "  Arise,  go  ye  upv"  etc.,  are  once 
more  the  summons  of  the  Lord,  as  is  shown  by  the  expression 
"  saith  Jahveh."  The  enemy  is  to  march  against  a  peaceful 
nation,  dwelling  securely,  that  has  neither  doors  nor  bars,  i.e. 
does  not  live  in  cities  surrounded  by  walls  with  gates  and  bars 
(cf.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7,  Deut.  iii.  5),  whose  territory,  therefore,  is 
easily  conquered.  They  dwell  alone,  apart  from  others,  without 
connection  and  intercourse  with  other  nations,  from  which  they 
could  obtain  help  and  support.  v^jJ,  like  Tjff,  Job  xxxvi.  2, 
Dan.  vii.  8,  is  a  Chalaaizing  form ;  elsewhere  it  is  written  vS"\ 
Job  xxi.  23,  or  W,  Job  xvi.  12.  As  to  living  securely,  cf. 
Judg.  xviii.  7,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11  ;  on  living  alone,  xv.  17.  This 
last  is  elsewhere  said  only  of  Israel,  Num.  xxiii.  9,  Deut.  xxxiii. 
28.  Their  possessions  will  become  the  spoil  of  the  enemy  ;  God 
will  scatter  them  to  every  wind  (cf.  Ezek.  v.  12,  xii.  14),  and 
bring  destruction  on  them  from  every  side  (on  vjay,  cf.  1  Kings 
v-  4). — Ver.  33.  The  dwelling-places  of  the  settled  tribes 
(Hazor)  shall  become  the  habitation  of  jackals  (cf.  ix.  10),  an 
uninhabited  desolation  for  ever.  Ver.  336  is  in  part  a  repeti- 
tion of  ver.  18. 

With  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  it  follows 
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m  the  latter  part  of  the  title  that   Nebuchadnezzar  had 
smitten  the  Arabian  tribes,  it,  defeated  them,  and  subjected 
them  to  his  sway.     But  we  have  no  historical  information  as 
to  the  time  when  this  took  place.     M.  von  Niebuhr  (Geseh. 
A*t  r.  u.  Bab.  >.-20[))  and  Duncker  (Gesch.  d.  AUerth.  i.  S. 
427)  suppose  thai  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he  had  returned  home 
to  Babylon  from  Hither  Asia,  having  heard  of  the  death  of 
his   father,  after  his  victory  at  Carchemish,  and  after  lie  had 
ascended  the  throne,  k>  as  it  seems;'  first  thought  of  extending 
his  authority  over  the  Arabians  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  North  Arabia,  and  in  the  Syrian  desert.     This 
supposition  may  possibly  he  true,  hut  cannot  he  raised  to  historic 
probability;  moreover,  it  is  connected,  by  the  above-mentioned 
historians,  with  theories  regarding  the  campaigns  against  Hither 
Asia  which  rest  upon  statements  of  Josephus   that   are   very 
uncertain,  and  some  of  which  can  be  proved  to  be  incorrect. 
Such  is  the  statement  in  A  nit.  x.  G.  1,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
after  Ids  victory  at    Carchemish,    in  pursuing  the  Egyptians 
to  the  borders  of  their   country,  did   not   touch  Judea*     The 
only  notice  we  have,  apart  from  Scripture,  of  the  conquest  of 
Arabia  by   Nebuchadnezzar,  is  that   furnished   by   Josephus 
(contra   Ap.    i.    19)    from    Berosus :     Kpar^aai    Be    (f>Vat    rov 
BaffvXwviov  (i.e.  Nebuchadnezzar)  Alywrrov,  Zvpi'as,  $0^779, 
'Apafiia?.     But   this   notice   is   stated   in   such   indefinite   and 
general  terms,  that  nothing  more  specific  can  be  inferred  from 
it  regarding  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Arabians. 

Vers.  34-39.  Concerning  Elam.— By  the  title  (on  the  form 
of  which,  cf.  xlvi.  1,  xlvii.  1,  andxiv.  1),  the  utterance  regarding 
Elam  is  placed  "in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king 
of  Judah  ;  "  hence  it  was  published  later  than  the  prophecies  in 
chap,  xlviii.  and  in  xlix.  1-33,  and  not  long  before  the  prophecy 
regarding  Babylon  in  chap.  1.  Elam,  a  Shemitic  people  in 
Elymais,  the  Persian  province  of  Susiana  (the  modern  Husis- 
tan),  which,  except  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  only  appears  in  history 
when  it  had  no  longer  a  Shemitic  but  an  Aryan  language  (see 
on  Gen.  x.  22  and  Dan.  viii.  2),  is  mentioned  in  Isa?xx?i.  6  as 
serving  in  the  Assyrian  army,  and  in  Isa.  xxi.  6  as  being, 
together  with  Madai  (the  Medes),  the  executors  of  judgment 
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against  Babylon.  That  Elam  still  belonged,  in  the  time  of 
Esarhaddon,  to  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  follows  from  Ezra  iv.  9, 
where  Elamites  are  mentioned  among  the  colonists  whom  this 
Assyrian  king  transplanted  into  the  depopulated  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes.  But  whether  Elam,  after  the  revolt  of  Media,  also 
made  itself  independent  of  Assyria,  or  remained  subject  to  this 
kino-dom  till  it  fell,  we  have  no  historical  data  to  determine. 
The  same  must  be  said  regarding  the  question  whether,  after 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  king- 
dom by  the  united  armies  of  Nabopolassar  from  Babylon  and 
Cyaxares  from  Media,  Elam  was  incorporated  with  the  Median 
or  the  Babylonian  kingdom;  for  nothing  more  specific  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  regarding  the  division  of  the  conquered  king- 
dom among  the  two  victors.  Judging  from  its  geographical 
situation,  we  must  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Elam 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Medes.  Seeing  that  there  is  an  utter  want, 
in  other  respects,  of  facts  regarding  the  earlier  history  of  Elam, 
neither  can  a  historical  occasion  be  made  out  for  this  prophecy. 
The  supposition  of  Ewald,  "  that  the  wild  and  warlike  Elamites 
(Isa.  xxii.  6)  had  shortly  before  taken  part  with  the  Chaldeans 
as  their  allies  in  the  deposition  of  Jehoiachin  and  the  first  great 
exile  of  the  people,  and  had  therein  shown  themselves  particu- 
larly cruel,"  has  no  support  of  any  kind,  cither  in  the  contents 
of  the  prophecy  or  in  the  time  when  it  was  composed.  The 
prophecy  itself  contains  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Elamites  towards  Judah  ;  nor  is 
anything  proved  regarding  this  by  the  fact  that  the  chastise- 
ment is  not  said  to  proceed  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  directly 
from  Jahveh,  since,  in  the  oracles  concerning  Philistia,  Edom, 
and  Damascus  also,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not  mentioned,  but 
Jahveh  is  named  as  the  one  who  destroys  these  peoples  and 
burns  up  their  cities;  cf.  xlvii.  4,  xlix.  10,  13  if.,  27.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  assumption  of  Elamites  being  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
army  is  devoid  of  historic  probability,  since  Elam,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  hardly  belonged  to  the  Chaldean  kingdom.1 

1  No  valid  reason  has  been  adduced  for  calling  in  question  the  statement 
in  the  title  regarding  the  time  when  this  prophecy  was  composed  ;  yet  this 
has  been  done  by  Movers,  Hitzig,  and  Nugelsbach.  "  That  the  LXX.  have 
given  the  heading  twice,  the  first  time  briefly,  and  then  fully  at  the  end 
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Ver.  35.  «  Thus  saith  Jahveh  of  hosts  ■  B  ihold,  T  will  break 
the  bow  of  Khun,  the  chief  part  of  their  strength.  Ver.  36. 
And  1  will  bring  upon  Elam  four  winds  from  the  four  ends  of 
the  heaven,  and  1  will  scatter  them  towards  all  these  winds ;  and 
there  shall  be  no  nation  where  the  scattered  ones  of  Elam  shall 
notcome.     Ver.  37.  And  I  will  make  Khun   terrifi  Fore 

their  enemies,  and  before  those  who  seek  their  life;  and  I  will 
bring  on  them  evil,  the  heat  of  my  wrath,  saith  Jahveh  ;  and  I 
will  send  after  them  the  sword,  until  I  consume  them.  Ver.  38. 
And  1  will  place  my  throne  in  Elam,  and  will  destroy  thence 
king  and  princes,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  39.  But  it  shall  be  in  the 
end  of  the  days,  that  I  will  turn  the  captivity  of  Elam,  saith 
Jahveh." 

Elam's  martial  power  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  its  population 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  among  all  nations  (ver.  25  f.).  The 
Lord  will  make  them  terrified  before  their  enemies,  and  lot  them 
be  pursued  by  the  sword  till  they  are  swept  away  (ver.  37).  In 
the  country  itself  He  will  hold  a  tribunal,  and  destroy  kin-  and 
priests  out  of  it  (ver.  38).  In  ver.  35,  the  how.  as  the°chief 
weapon  of  the  Elamites  (cf.  Isa.  xxii.  6),  is  mentioned,  by 
synecdoche,  instead  of  all  offensive  and  defensive  weapons, 
for  all  the  means  of  resistance  and  attack  employed  by  this 
warlike  nation.  This,  indeed,  is  shown  by  the  apposition,  "the 
first-fruits  (i.e.  the  chief  part)  of  their  strength  "  or  valour. 
To  break  the  bow  in  pieces  is  thus  equivalent  to  rendering 
defenceless.  The  plural  suffix  in  DTntta  points  to  Elam  as  a 
nation— the  Elamites.  Hitzig,  Graf,  and  older  expositors 
make  an  assumption  which  is  both  unnecessary  and  incapable 

of  the  piece,  merely  shows  that  two  different  readings  have  nmr  been  com- 
bined m  it"  (Ewald).  And  Nagelsbach  has  yet  to  bring  proof  of  the  assur- 
ance given  us  when  he  says,  "  I  consider  it  quite  impossible  that  Jeremiah 
in  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  should  have  thought  of  any  other 
than  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  instrument  to  be  employed  in  executiim-  judg- 
ment, or  that  he  should  even  have  left  this  matter  in  suspense"  ff  Jere- 
miah, as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  does  not  announce,  as  the  word  of  Jahveh 
mere  human  conjectures  regarding  the  future,  but  only  what  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  suggested  to  him,  neither  could  he  set  forth  his  own  conjectures 
regarding  the  question  by  whom  God  the  Lord  was  to  scatter  the  Elamites 
to  the  four  winds,  but  must  leave  it  in  suspenso,  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  revealed  nothing  to  him  regarding  it. 
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of  proof,  that  T\f%  stands  for  D^toa,  and  means  "  the  valiant, 
brave  people  of  war,"  as  in  Isa.  xxi.  17  and  1  Sam.  ii.  4  ;  but 
neither  in  these  passages  can  the  alleged  meaning  be  fully  made 

out. Ver.  36.  Through  the  working  of  God's  power,  the  Elam- 

ites  shall  be  dispersed  to  all  the  four  winds,  i.e.  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  This  exercise  of  power  is  represented  under  the 
figure  of  the  four  winds.  The  wind  is  the  most  appropriate 
among  all  earthly  things  for  symbolizing  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
the  energy  of  the  divine  operation  ;  cf.  Zech.  vi.  5,  Dan.  vii.  2. 
The  Kethib  nhty  in  ver.  36  has  evidently  been  written  by  mis- 
take for  th%  The  meaning  of  the  figure  is  this :  Elam  is  to 
be  attacked  on  all  sides  by  enemies,  and  be  scattered  in  every 
direction.  This  is  evident  from  ver.  37,  where  the  figurative 
is  changed  for  the  literal,  and  the  thought  further  extended. 
'ririnn,  Hiphil  from  rinn,  be  broken  to  pieces,  in  Hiphil  to 
dispirit  through  fear  and  terror;  cf.  i.  17.  On  the  form  in 
the  text,  which  is  shortened  from  Vrtnnq  through  the  shifting  of 
the  tone  to  the  last  syllable,  cf.  Ewald,  §  2;)4,  e.  njn,  "  evil, 
misfortune,"  is  marked  by  the  apposition,  "  the  heat  of  mine 
anger,"  as  the  emanation  of  God's  judgment  of  wrath.  On 
37&,  cf.  ix.  15.  The  Lord  will  sit  in  judgment  on  king  and 
princes,  and  punish  them  with  death.  The  throne  is  set  for 
the  Judge  to  sit  in  judgment ;  see  xliii.  10.  Yet  (ver.  39),  in 
the  Messianic  future,  blessing  shall  come  on  Elam ;  cf.  xlix.  6, 
xlviii.  7. 

If  we  compare  this  prophecy  with  the  remaining  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  regarding  the  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find  that 
it  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  any  execution  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon  of  the  judgment  witli  which  the 
Elamites  are  threatened  ;  but  it  announces  the  fall  of  Elam 
and  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants  by  enemies  in  a  way  so 
general,  that,  as  Hiivernick  (on  Daniel,  p.  549)  has  remarked, 
it  is  an  arbitrary  addition  for  any  one  to  make,  if  he  thinks 
definitely  of  the  Chaldeans  [as  the  enemies  of  Elam],  because, 
correctly  viewed,  the  contents  rather  declare  against  a  conquest 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  "Jeremiah,"  says  Hiivernick,  a  an- 
nounces the  utter  extinction  of  the  state  as  such,  a  general  dis- 
persion and  annihilation  ot  the  people,  a  tribunal  of  punishment 
which  the  Lord  Himself  will  hold  over  them, — features  which 
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are  far  too  strongly  marked,  and  far  too  grand,  to  let  us  think 
that  Elam  is  merely  to  be  rendered  tributary  and  incorporated 
into  a  new  state.  If  we  connect  with  this  the  deliverance  of 
Elam  mentioned  at  the  close  of  ver.  39,  viz.  his  conversion,  then 
we  will  not  hesitate  to  take  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  in  a  more 
general  way,  as  referring  to  the  gradual  fall  of  this  heathen 
nation,  for  which,  however,  a  future  deliverance  is  in  store,  as 
is  fully  shown  by  the  issue."  This  view  is  at  least  much  more 
correct  than  the  current  one,  still  maintained  by  Ewald,  Ilitzig, 
Graf,  etc.,  according  to  which  the  prophecy  refers  to  a  conquest 
of  Elam  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  M.  von  Niebuhr  (Gesch,  Assyr. 
und  Bab.  S.  210)  attempts  to  show  its  probability  from  a  notice 
in  Strabo  (xi.  5i-i),  and  (on  S.  212)  from  the  intimation  given 
in  the  book  of  Judith,  chap,  i.,  of  a  war  between  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Media,  which  was  successfully  concluded  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  But  the  statement  in  Strabo,  that 
the  Kossaites,  a  nation  of  robbers,  once  sent  13,000  archers  to 
help  the  Elamites  against  the  Susites  and  Babylonians,  is  far 
too  indefinite  for  us  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  a  war  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  company  with  Media  carried  on  against  Elam  ; 
for  the  Susites  are  at  least  not  Medes.  And  the  notice  in  the 
book  of  Judith  is  self-evidently  unhistorical ;  for  it  says  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  resided  in  the 
great  city  of  Nineveh,  and  that  he  defeated  Arphaxad  the  king 
of  Media  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign  (Judith  i.  1,  13). 
But  Nebuchadnezzar  neither  resided  in  Nineveh,  which  had 
been  destroyed  shortly  before  ;  nor  could  he  have  made  war  on 
Arphaxad  king  of  Media  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign, 
because  he  had  in  that  year  begun  to  besiege  Jerusalem  with 
all  his  forces.  But  the  additional  considerations  which  Niebuhr 
brings  forward  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  can  as  little  stand 
the  test.  Neither  Jer.  xxv.  25,  where  the  kings  of  Media  and 
Elam  are  mentioned  among  those  who  are  to  drink  the  cup 
of  wrath,  nor  Ezek.  xxxii.  24  f.,  where  Elam  and  the  whole 
multitude  of  its  people  are  brought  forward  as  among  those 
who  were  slain,  and  who  sank  into  the  nether  parts  of  the 
earth,  furnish  proofs  of  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Elam 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  of  a  war  between  that  king  and  Media. 
For  the   funeral-song  in   Ezekiel  bears   a   thoroughly  ideal 
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character,  and  announces  the  fall  of  all  the  heathen  power?, 
without  any  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  holds,  too,  in  a 
sense,  of  Jer.  xxv.,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  is  certainly  men- 
tioned as  the  ruler  into  whose  power  all  the  nations  are  to  be 
delivered  for  the  space  of  seventy  years,  inasmuch  as  this 
announcement  also  launches  out  into  the  idea  of  a  judgment  of 
all  nations ;  so  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  to  whom  the  cup  of  wrath  is  presented, 
were  to  be  conquered  and  brought  under  subjection  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Still  less  reason  is  there  for  inferring  from  Jer. 
xxvii.  3,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Media  at  a  time  when,  as  is  there  stated,  at  the  beo;innin<T 
of  Zedekiah's  reign,  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  Amnion,  and 
Phoenicia  sent  ambassadors  to  Jerusalem  to  recommend  a  coali- 
tion against  the  power  of  Babylon.  Even  if  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  then  occupied  in  the  eastern  portion  of  his  kingdom,  yet 
there  is  nothing  at  all  to  prove  that  he  was  involved  in  war 
witli  Media  or  Elam.  History  says  nothing  of  a  war  waged 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  Elam,  nor  does  this  prophecy  furnish 
any  support  for  such  an  assumption.  Although  it  does  not  set 
before  us  a  " gradual  ruin  "  of  Elam  (Iliiverniek),  but  rather 
a  catastrophe  brought  on  by  God,  yet  the  description  is  given 
in  terms  so  general,  that  nothing  more  specific  can  be  inferred 
from  it  regarding  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  this 
catastrophe.  In  this  prophecy,  Elam  is  not  considered  in  its 
historical  relation  to  the  people  of  Israel,  but  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  heathen  world  lying  beyond,  which  has  not  hitherto 
come  into  any  relation  towards  the  people  of  Israel,  but  which 
nevertheless,  along  with  it,  falls  under  the  judgment  coming  on 
all  nations,  in  order  that,  through  the  judgment,  it  may  be  led 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  share  in  His  salvation. 

Chaps.  1.  and  li. — Against  Babylon. 

The  genuineness  of  this  prophecy  has  been  impugned  by 
the  newer  criticism  in  different  ways ;  for  some  quite  refuse  to 
allow  it  as  Jeremiah's,  while  others  consider  it  a  mere  inter- 
polation.1    Hitzig  (Kveg.  Handb.  2  Anil.)  considers  that  this 

1  With  regard  to  the  special  attacks  and  their  refutation,  see  details  in 
Keil's  Manual  of  Introduction  to  the  Old  1  nt  [translated  by  Prof. 
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oracle,  with  its  epilogue,  li.  59  64,  is  not  to  be  wholly  rejected 
aa  spurious,  as  lias  been  done  by  Von  Colin  and  Grambergj 
he  is  so  much  the  less  inclined  to  reject  it,  because,  although 

there  is  many  an  interpolated  piece   here  and   there   (.'>,  yet   no 
independent  oracle  has  hitherto  been   found   in  Jeremiah  that 
is  wholly  interpolated.      "In   fact,"  he  continues,  "this  oracle 
show,    numerous    traces    of    its    genuineness,    and  reasons  for 
maintaining  it.     The  use  of  particular  words  (1.  6,   li.  1,  5,  7, 
1  I  45,  55),  and  the  circle  of  figures  employed  (li.  7,  8   34    1)1) 
as  well  as  the  style  (1.  2,  3,  7,  8,  10),  especially  in  turns  like' 
li.  2;  the  concluding  formula,  li.  57;   the  dialogue  introduced 
without    any   forewarning,  li.    51, -all    unmistakeably  reveal 
Jeremiah;  and  this  result  is  confirmed  by  chronological  data" 
These  chronological  data,   which    Hitzig   then    extracts    from 
particular  verses,  we  cannot  certainly  esteem   convincing,  since 
they  have  been  obtained  through  a  method  of  exegesis'  which 
denies    the  spirit  and  the  essential    nature    of  prophecy j    but 
his  remarks  concerning  Jeremiah's  use  of  words  and  his  circle 
of   images   are  perfectly  well-founded,  and    may  be  consider- 
ably corroborated   if    the  matter  were  more  minutely  investi- 
gated.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  Ewald    has    again  repeated 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Prophet",  the  assertion 
first  made  by  Eichhorn,  that  this  prophecy  is  spurious.      He 

Douglas,  in  Clark's  F.  T  L.  vol.  i.  p.  3 1 2  ff.].     To  the  list  there  given  of  the 
defenders  of  this"  prophecy  (of  whom  Kueper,  Havernick,  and  Na-elsbach 

in  the  monograph  entitled  der  Prophet  Jeremias  unci  Babylon,  L850,  have 
thoroughly  discussed  the  question),  we  must  add  the  name  of  Graf  who 
in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  chap.  1.  f.,  has  thoroughly 
examined  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  reached  this  result-  "The 
prophecy  contains  nothing  which  Jeremiah  could  not  have  written' in  the 
fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  ;  and  the  style  of  writing  itself  exhibiL  all  th 
peculiarities  which  present  themselves  in  his  book.     This  prophecy  is  there- 

oTthT  Tk^  "I"  Pr0pheCiGS  aSainSt  the  0ther  foreign  nations." 

Only  the  passage  h.  15-19,  a  repetition  of  x.  12-16,  is  said  to  proceed 
from  another  hand   because  it  stands  out  of  all  connection  with  whit  pre 
cedes  and  what  follows  it  (but  see  the  exposition)  ;  while  he  has  so  fully 

IZTl      ***  gGnTe  P?rti0DS  °f  thG  Pr°phec^  0ther  P8^  which  had 
been  a  sumed  as  interpolations,  even  by  Nagelsbach  in  his  monograph,  that 

Jt^TuQ- fT ^  e\l I''  f  LaDg°'S  *****  C~  Clark'sPTrans- 

s  « I1 i       ]'      S  ™1^1  hlS  f0mer  d0ubts'  and  now  decl^s  that  it 
is  only  the  passage  in  li.  15-19  that  he  cannot  regard  as  original. 
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does  not,  indeed,  deny  that  "  this  long  piece  against  Babylon 
has  many  words,  turns  of  expression,  and  thoughts,  nay, 
even  the  whole  plan,  in  common  with  Jeremiah;  and  since 
Jeremiah  is  often  accustomed  in  other  places  also  to  repeat 
himself,  this  might,  at  the  first  look,  even  create  a  preposses- 
sion favouring  the  opinion  that  it  was  composed  by  Jeremiah 
himself.  But  Jeremiah  repeats  himself  in  a  more  wholesale 
style,  and  is  not  unfaithful  to  himself  in  his  repetitions :  here, 
however,  the  Jeremianic  element  peers  through  only  in  single 
though  very  numerous  passages,  and  the  repeated  portions  are 
often  completely  transformed.  What,  therefore,  appears  here  as 
Jeremianic  is  rather  a  studied  repetition  and  imitation,  which 
would  require  here  to  be  all  the  stronger,  when  the  piece  was 
intended  to  pass  as  one  of  Jeremiah's  writings."  Ewald  goes 
on  to  say  that  Babylon  appears  already  as  directly  threatened 
by  Cyrus ;  and  the  whole  view  taken  of  Babylon  as  a  kingdom 
utterly  degenerated,  and  unable  any  longer  to  escape  the  final 
destruction, —  the  prophetic  impetuosity  shown  in  rising  up 
against  the  Chaldean  oppression,  —  the  public  summons  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  brethren  living  in  Babylon,  that  they  should 
flee  from  the  city,  now  irrecoverably  lost,  and  return  to  the 
holy  land,  —  the  distinct  mention  of  the  Modes  and  other 
northern  nations  as  the  mortal  enemies  of  Babylon,  and  of  the 
speedy  and  certain  fall  of  this  city ; — all  this,  says  Ewald,  is 
foreign  to  Jeremiah,  nay,  even  conflicting  and  impossible. 
For  particular  proof  of  this  sweeping  verdict,  Ewald  refers  to 
the  name  q(W  (li.  41,  as  in  xxv.  2(3)  for  Babylon,  t$>  a!j  for 
DNrib>3,  li.  1?  and  similar  circumlocutions  for  Chaldean  names, 
li.  21.  He  refers  also  to  certain  words  which  are  quite  new, 
and  peculiar  only  to  Ezekiel  and  later  writers:  1JD,  n?T?>  li.  23, 
25,  27 ;  D?b,  1.  2 ;  OT3  as  a  designation  of  false  prophets, 
1.  36;  also  to  D*}nn,  to  devote  with  a  curse,  1.  21,  26,  li.  3, 
which  in  the  rest  of  Jeremiah  occurs  only  xxv.  9.  Further, 
he  refers  to  the  headings  found  in  1.  1  and  li.  59,  which  are 
quite  different  from  what  Jeremiah  himself  would  have  written; 
and  lastly,  to  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  1.  27, 
li.  40,  and  Isa.  xxxiv.  6  ff.,  between  1.  39  and  Isa.  xxxiv.  14, 
and  between  li.  60  ff.  and  Jer.  xxxiv.  16.  But  all  these  con- 
siderations are  much  too  weak  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the 
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passage  before  us.  The  connection  with  Isa.  x.wiv.  quite 
agrees  w  it h  Jeremiah's  characteristic  tendency  to  lean  on  older 
prophecies,  and  reproduce  the  thoughts  contained  in  them  (we 
merely  recall  the  case  of  the  prophecy  concerning  Moab  in 
chap,  xlviii.,  against  who  tuineness  even  Ewald  has  nothing 
to  say) ;  and  it  can  be  brought  to  tell  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  oracle  only  on  the  groundless  supposition  that  J 
xwiv.  originated  in  exile  times.  The  headings  given  in  1.  1 
and  li.  59  contain  nothing  whatever  that  would  he  strange  in 
Jeremiah:  li.  59  is  not  a  title  at  all,  but  the  commencement 
of  the  account  regarding  the  charge  which  Jeremiah  jrave  to 
Seraiah  when  he  was  going  to  Babylon,  with  reference  to  his 
carrying  with  him  the  prophecy  concerning  Babylon  ;  and  the 
heading  in  1.  1  almost  exactly  agrees  with  that  in  xlvi.  13  (see 
the  exposition).  Of  the  alleged  later  words,  E'")nn  and  DW3 
are  derived  from  the  Pentateuch,  0,r]2  from  Isa.  xliv.  25. 
IJp  and  nnD  certainly  were  not  known  to  the  Hebrews  till  the 
invasions  of  Judah  by  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans;  but  the 
latter  of  the  two  words  we  find  as  early  as  in  the  address  of  the 
Assyrians  in  Isa.  xxxvi.  9,  and  the  former  in  Isa.  xli.  25  :  thus, 
not  a  single  one  of  the  words  alleged  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Ezekiel  is  peculiar  to  him.  Finally,  of  the  circumlocutions 
used  for  the  names  u  Babylon  "  and  "  Chaldeans,"  Ewaid  him- 
self confesses  that  T~'~  in  xxv.  2<5  may  be  Jeremiah's;  and  he 
has  yet  to  give  proof  for  the  assertion  that  the  names  cited  are 
merely  circumlocutions  in  which  a  play  is  made  on  words  that 
did  not  come  into  vogue  till  after  Jeremiah's  time.  And  as 
little  has  been  even  attempted  in  the  way  of  establishing  the 
opinion  he  has  expressed  regarding  what  is  Jeremianic  in  the 
prophecy, — that  it  is  a  studied  repetition  and  imitation, — or  the 
assertion  that  Babylon  is  represented  as  being  directly  threat- 
ened by  Cyrus.  In  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  Cyrus  is 
represented  as  the  king  of  Persia,  which  he  was ;  but  thi3 
prophecy  says  nothing  of  the  Persians.  Thus,  the  learned 
supplementary  matter  with  which  Ewald  seeks  to  support  his 
general  assertions  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  strengthen  his 
position,  but  rather  shows  that  the  proper  argument  for  reject- 
ing this  oracle  as  spurious  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
this  particular  prophecy,  but  in  the  axiom  openly  expressed  by 
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Eichhorn,  von  Colin,  Gramberg,  and  other  followers  of  the 
"vulgar  rationalism,"  that  Jeremiah  could  not  have  announced 
the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes,  because  at  his  time 
the  Medes  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene  of  history  as  a 
conquering  nation;  for,  according  to  the  principles  of  ration- 
alism, the  prophets  could  merely  prophesy  of  things  which  lay 
within  the  political  horizon.  It  has  not  escaped  the  acute 
observation  of  Hitzig,  that  the  genuineness  of  this  prophecy 
could  not  be  shaken  by  such  general  assertions ;  hence  he  has 
adopted  Movers'  hypothesis  of  numerous  interpolations,  in  order 
thereby  to  account  for  the  use  made  of  portions  of  Isaiah, 
which,  on  dogmatic  grounds,  are  referred  to  the  exile.  But  for 
this  assumption  also  there  are  wanting  proofs  that  can  stand  the 
test.  Besides  the  general  assertion  that  Jeremiah  could  not 
have  repeated  earlier  pieces  word  for  word,  the  arguments 
which  Movers  and  Hitzig  bring  forward  from  the  context,  or 
from  a  consideration  of  the  contents,  in  the  case  of  isolated 
verses,  depend  upon  false  renderings  of  words,  conjectures  of  a 
merely  subjective  character,  and  misunderstandings  of  various 
kinds,  which  at  once  fall  to  the  ground  when  the  correct 
explanation  is  given. 

The  germ  of  this  prophecy  lies  in  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
chap.  xxv.  12,  u  When  seventy  years  are  completed,  I  will 
punish  the  king  of  Babylon  and  that  nation  for  their  iniquity, 
and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  make  it  everlasting  deso- 
lations ; "  and  its  position  with  regard  to  the  other  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  against  the  nations  has  already  been  given  in  out- 
line in  the  statement  of  xxv.  26,  "  And  the  king  of  Sheshach 
(Babylon)  shall  drink  after  them."  Just  as- these  utterances 
(xxv.  12,  26)  stand  in  full  accord  with  the  announcement  that, 
in  the  immediate  future,  all  nations  shall  be  given  into  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve  him  seventy  years ; 
so,  too,  the  prophecy  against  Babylon  now  lying  before  us  not 
only  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  with  the  call  addressed 
to  Jeremiah,  that  he  should  proclaim  to  his  contemporaries 
the  judgment  which  Babylon  is  to  execute  on  Judah  and  all 
nations,  but  it  rather  belongs  to  the  complete  solution  of  the 
problems  connected  with  this  call.  The  announcement  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  and  the  release  of  Israel  from  Babylon,  form 
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the  subject  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred 
verses  in  length.  This  double  subject,  the  two  parts  of  which 
are  so  closely  connected,  is  portrayed  in  a  series  of  images 
which,  nearly  throughout,  are  arranged  pretty  loosely  to- 
gether, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  summarize  the  rich  and 
varied  contents  of  these  figures,  and  to  sketch  a  correct  plan 
of  the  course  of  thought  and  of  the  divisions  of  the  oracle. 
Hence,  too,  the  views  of  expositors  with  regard  to  the  division 
of  the  whole  into  parts  or  strophes  widely  differ;1  we  follow 
the  view  of  Ewald,  that  the  whole  falls  into  three  main  parts 
(1.  2-28,  1.  29  on  to  li.  26,  and  li.  27-58),  every  one  of  which 
begins  with  a  spirited  exhortation  to  engage  in  battle.  These 
three  main  portions  again  fall  into  ten  periods,  of  which  the 
first  three  (1.  2-10,  11-20,  and  21-28)  form  the  first  main 
division ;  the  four  middle  ones  form  the  second  main  portion 
(1.  29-40,  ver.  41  to  li.  4,  vers.  5-14,  and  .vers.  15-26) ;  while 
the  following  three  form  the  last  (vers.  27-37,  38-49,  and 
50-58).  We  further  agree  with  what  Ewald  says  regarding 
the  contents  of  the  first  two  parts  in  general,  viz.  that  in  the 
first  the  prevailing  view  is  the  necessity  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,  and  that  in  the  second,  the  antithesis  between  Babylon 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Jahveh  together  with  Israel,  His  spiritual 
instrument,  on  the  other,  is  fully  brought  out ;  but  we  do  not 
agree  with  his  remark  concerning  the  third  part,  that  there 
the  prevailing  feature  is  the  detailed  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  Israel  at  that  time,  for  this  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  contents  of  li.  27-58.  Rather,  the  address  rises  into  a 
triumphant  description  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  in  which  the 
Lord  will  show  Himself  as  the  avenger  of  His  people.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  prophecy  is  neither  wanting  in   arrangement 

1  Thus,  according  to  Eichhorn,  Dahler,  and  Rosenmuller,  the  whole  con- 
sists of  several  pieces  (three  or  six)  which  originally  belonged  to  different 
periods;  according  to  Schmieder,  it  consists  of  "seven  different  poems  or 
songs,  all  having  the  same  subject,  which,  however,  they  set  forth  from 
different  sides,  and  under  countless  images."  Nagelsbach  at  first  assumed 
that  there  were  three  main  divisions,  with  thirteen  subdivisions  ;  afterwards, 
in  Lange's  Blbclwtrk  [see  Clark's  Foreign  Theol.  Library],  he  thinks  he 
is  able  also  to  distinguish  three  stages  of  time,  which,  however,  do  not 
permit  of  being  sharply  defined,  so  that  he  continues  to  divide  the  whole 
prophecy  into  nineteen  separate  views  or  figures. 
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nor  in  that  necessary  progress  in  the  development  of  thought 
which  proves  unity  of  conception  and  execution. 

Chap.  1.  1.  The  title,  "  The  word  which  Jahveh  spake  con- 
cerning Babylon,  concerning  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  by  Jere- 
miah The  prophet,"  follows  xlvi.  13  in  choosing  nw  n:n  -«fe 
instead  of  the  usual  Hjn  IB*,  and  deviates  from  that  passage 
only  in  substituting  "  by  the  hand  of  Jeremiah"  for  u  to  Jere- 
miah," as  in  xxxvii.  2.  The  preference  of  the  expression 
"  spake  by  the  hand  of"  for  "  spake  to,"  is  connected  with  the 
fact  that  the  following  prophecy  does  not  contain  a  message  of 
the  Lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah,  that  he  might  utter  it  before 
the  people,  but  a  message  which  he  was  to  write  down  and  send 
to  Babylon,  li.  60  ff.  The  apposition  to  "  Babylon,"  viz.  "  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans,"  serves  the  purpose  of  more  exactly 
declaring  that  "Babylon"  is  to  be  understood  not  merely  of 
the  capital,  but  also  of  the  kingdom  ;  cf.  vers.  8,  45,  and 
51,  54. 

Vers.  2-10.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  and  deliverance  of  Israel. — 
Ver.  2.  "  Tell  it  among  the 'nations,  and  cause  it  to  be  heard, 
and  lift  up  a  standard  ;  cause  it  to  be  hoard,  conceal  it  not :  say, 
Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  ashamed,  Merodach  is  confounded  ; 
her  images  are  ashamed,  her  idols  are  confounded.  Ver.  3. 
For  there  hath  come  up  against  her  a  nation  out  of  the  north  ; 
it  will  make  her  land  a  desolation,  and  there  shall  be  not  an 
inhabitant  in  it :  from  man  to  beast,  [all]  have  fled,  are  gone. 
Ver.  4.  In  those  days,  and  at  that  time,  saith  Jahveh,  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  come,  they  and  the  children  of  Judah 
together ;  they  shall  go,  weeping  as  they  go,  and  shall  seek 
Jahveh  their  God.  Ver.  5.  They  shall  ask  for  Zion,  with  their 
faces  [turned  to]  the  road  hitherwards,  [saying],  Come,  and 
let  us  join  ourselves  to  Jahveh  by  an  eternal  covenant  [which] 
shall  not  be  forgotten.  Ver.  6.  My  people  have  been  a  flock 
of  lost  ones ;  their  shepherds  have  misled  them  [on]  mountains 
which  lead  astray :  from  mountain  to  hill  they  went ;  they 
forgot  their  resting-place.  Ver.  7.  All  who  found  them  have 
devoured  them ;  and  their  enemies  said,  We  are  not  guilty,  for 
they  have  sinned  against  Jahveh,  the  dwelling-place  of  justice, 
and  the  hope  of  their  fathers,  Jahveh.  Ver.  8.  Flee  out  of  the 
midst  of  Babylon,  and  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ;  let 
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them  go  forth,  and  let  them  be  like  he-goats  before  a  floek. 
\  er.  9.  For,  behold,  I  will  stir  up,  and  bring  Up  against  Baby- 
lon, an  assembly  of  great  nations  out  of  the  land  of  the  north  : 
and  they  shall  array  themselves  against  her;  on  that  side  shall 
she  be  taken  :  his  arrows  [are]  like  [those  of]  a  skilful  hero 
[who]  does  not  return  empty.  Ver.  10.  And  [the  land  of  the] 
Chaldeans  shall  become  a  spoil  ;  all  those  who  spoil  her  shall 
be  satisfied,  saith  Jahveh." 

In  the  spirit  Jeremiah  sees  the  fall  of  Babylon,  ton-ether  with 
its  idols,  as  if  it  had  actually  taken  place,  and  gives  the  com- 
mand to  proclaim  among  the  nations  this  event,  which  brings 
deliverance  for  Israel   and  Judah.      The  joy  over  this  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  accumulation  of  the  words  for  the  summons  to 
tell  the  nations  what  has  happened.     On  the  expression,  cf.  iv. 
5,  6,  xlvi.  14.     The  lifting  up  of  a  standard,  i.e.  of  a  signal- 
rod,  served  for  the  more  rapid  spreading  of  news  ;  cf.  iv.  6, 
vi.  1,  Isa.  xiii.  2,  etc.     "  Cause  it  to  be  heard"  is  intensified 
by  the  addition  of  a  do  not  conceal  it."     The  thing  is  to  be 
proclaimed  without   reserve ;    cf.   xxxviii.   14.      "  Babylon  is 
taken,"  i.e.  conquered,   and  her  idols  have  become  ashamed, 
inasmuch  as,  from  their  inability  to  save  their  city,  their  power- 
lessness  and  nullity  have  come  to  light.    Bel  and  Merodach  are 
not  different  divinities,  but  merely  different  names  for  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Babylonians.    Bel  =  Baal,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, was,  as  Bel-Merodach,  the  tutelary  god  of  Babylon. 
"  The  whole  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty,"  says  Oppert,  ExpM. 
en  Mesopot.  ii.  p.  272,  "  places  him  [Merodach]  at  the  head  of 
.the  gods ;  and  the  inscription  of  Borsippa  calls  him  the  king  of 
heaven  and  earth."     D»2Wg;  "  images  of  idols,"  and  ^W>3,  pro- 
perly "  logs,"  an  expression  of  contempt  for  idols  (see  on  Lev. 
xxvi.  30),  are  synonymous  ideas  for  designating  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  Babylonian  gods.— Ver.  3.  Babylon  is  fallen 
by  a  people  from  the  north,  that  has  gone  out  against  her,  and 
makes  her  land  a  desolation.     This  nation  is  described  in  ver.  9 
as  a  collection,  union  of  great  nations,  that  are  enumerated 
especially  in  li.  27,  28.     On  "  it  [the  nation]  shall  make  her 
land,"  etc.,  cf.  ii.  15,  xlviii.  9  ;  on  the  expression  "from  man  to 
beast,"  cf.  xxxiii.  12,  ix.  9.     ¥1J  is  from  1W,  ver.  8  and  xlix. 
30  =  VTpx,  from  TU,  ix.  9.— Ver.  4f.  Then,  when  Babylon  shall 
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have  fallen,  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah  return  out  of  their 
captivity,  seeking  Jahveh  their  God  with  tears  of  repentance, 
and  marching  to  Zion,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  themselves  to 
Him  in  an  eternal  covenant.  The  fall  of  Babylon  has  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  as  its  direct  result.  The  prophet  views 
this  in  such  a  way,  that  all  the  steps  in  the  fulfilment  (the 
return  from  Babylon,  the  reunion  of  the  tribes  previously  sepa- 
rated, their  sincere  return  to  the  Lord,  and  the  making  of  a 
new  covenant  that  shall  endure  for  ever),  which  will  actually 
follow  successively  in  long  periods,  are  taken  together  into  one 
view.  By  the  statement  made  regarding  the  time,  "  In  those 
days,  and  at  that  time,"  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  (which  Jeremiah  sees  in  the  spirit  as  already 
begun)  are  marked  out  as  belonging  to  the  future.  Israel  and 
Judah  come  together,  divided  no  more  ;  cf.  iii.  18.  "  Going 
and  weeping  they  go,"  i.e.  they  always  go  further  on,  weeping : 
cf.  xli.  6  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  16  ;  Ewald,  §  280,  b.  Cf.  also  iii.  21,  xxxi. 
9.  Seeking  the  Lord  their  God,  they  ask  for  Zion,  i.e.  they 
ask  after  the  way  thither;  for  in  Zion  Jahveh  has  His  throne. 
"The  way  hither"  (i.e.  to  Jerusalem)  "is  their  face,"  sc.  directed. 
"  Hither"  points  to  the  place  of  the  speaker,  Jerusalem.  *yJ1  *8fcl 
are  imperatives,  and  words  with  which  those  who  are  returning 
encourage  one  another  to  a  close  following  of  the  Lord  their 
God.  Vi?3  is  imperative  for  ti^,  like  ^3?3  in  Isa.  xliii.  9,  Joel 
iv.  11  ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  226,  c.  It  cannot  be  the  imperfect,  because 
the  third  person  gives  no  sense  ;  hence  Graf  would  change  the 
vowels,  and  read  HvJ.  But  suspicion  is  raised  against  this  by 
the  very  fact  that,  excepting  Eccles.  viii.  15,  TO,  in  the  sense 
of  joining  oneself  to,  depending  on,  occurs  only  in  the  Niphal. 
D?iy  IVin  is  a  modal  accusative  :  "  in  an  eternal  covenant  [which] 
shall  not  be  forgotten,"  i.e.  which  we  will  not  forget,  will  not 
break  again.  In  fact,  this  is  the  new  covenant  wrhich  the 
Lord,  according  to  xxxi.  31  ff\,  will  make  in  time  to  come  with 
His  people.  But  here  this  side  of  the  matter  is  withdrawn 
from  consideration  ;  for  the  point  treated  of  is  merely  what 
Israel,  in  his  repentant  frame  and  returning  to  God,  vows  he 
shall  do. 

Israel  comes   to  this  determination  in  consequence  of  the 
misery  into  which  he  has  fallen  because  of  his  sins,  vers.  5-7. 
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I  irael  was  Like  B  flock  of  lost  sheep  which  their  shepherds  had 
led  astray,  nnux  jN¥y  a  flock  of  sheep  that  are  going  to  ruin. 
The  participle  in  the  plural  is  joined  with  the  collective  noun 
ad  Milium,  to  show  what  is  imminent  or  is  beginning  to  happen. 

The  verb  HVJ   points  to  the  subject  [fetX  ;   hence  the  Qeri  WJ  is 

unnecessary.  The  plural  sullixes  of  the  following  clause  refer 
to  ^V  as  a  collective.  The  shepherds  led  the  people  of  God 
astray  on  D*??^  D*)n  (a  local  accusative;  on  the  Keihib  M?^j 
cf.  xxxi.  32,  xlix.  4  ;  it  is  not  to  be  read  WlM),  mountains 
that  render  people  faithless.  These  mountains  were  so  desig- 
nated because  they  were  the  seats  of  that  idolatry  which  had 
great  power  of  attraction  for  a  sinful  people,  so  that  the  seduc- 
tion or  alienation  of  the  people  from  their  God  is  ascribed  to 
them.  321^  is  used  in  the  sense  which  the  verb  has  in  lsa. 
xlvii.  10.  The  Qeri  M3i:y  gives  the  less  appropriate  idea,  "  the 
shepherds  made  the  sheep  stray."  llit/ig's  translation,  u  they 
drove  them  along  the  mountain,"  does  not  suit  the  verb  33iw\ 
Moreover,  the  mountains  in  themselves  do  not  form  unsuitable 
pasture-ground  for  sheep,  and  D*}n  does  not  mean  "  a  bare, 
desolate  mountain-range."  The  objection  to  our  view  of  D^H 
D'22itP,  that  there  is  no  very  evident  proof  that  worship  on  high 
places  is  referred  to  (Graf),  is  pure  fancy,  and  the  reverse  only 
is  true.  For  the  words  which  follow,  u  they  (the  sheep)  went 
from  mountain  to  hill,  and  forgot  their  resting-place,"  have  no 
meaning  whatever,  unless  they  are  understood  of  the  idolatrous 
dealings  of  Israel.  The  resting-place  of  the  sheep  (_DV3"> ,  the 
place  where  the  flocks  lie  down  to  rest),  according  to  ver.  7,  is 
Jahveh,  the  hope  of  their  fathers.  Their  having  forgotten  this 
resting-place  is  the  result  of  their  going  from  mountain  to  hill : 
these  words  undeniably  point  to  the  idolatry  of  the  people  on 
every  high  hill  (ii.  20,  iii.  2,  xvii.  2,  etc.). — Ver.  7.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  going  astray  on  the  part  of  Israel  was,  that 
every  one  who  found  them  devoured  them,  and  while  doing 
so,  cherished  the  thought  that  they  were  not  incurring  guilt, 
because  Israel  had  been  given  up  to  their  enemies  on  account 
of  their  apostasy  from  God ;  while  the  fact  was,  that  every 
offence  against  Israel,  as  the  holy  people  of  the  Lord,  brought 
on  guilt ;  cf.  ii.  3.  This  befell  Israel  because  they  have  sinned 
against  Jahveh.     P*M  njj,  "  the  habitation  (or  pasture-ground) 
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of  righteousness."  So,  in  xxxi.  23,  Zion  is  called  the  mountain 
on  which  Jahveh  sits  enthroned  in  His  sanctuary.  As  in  other 
places  Jahveh  Himself  is  called  a  fortress,  Ps.  xviii.  3  ;  a  sun, 
shield,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  12  ;  a  shade,  Ps.  cxxi.  5  ;  so  here  He  is  called 
the  One  in  whom  is  contained  that  righteousness  which  is  the 
source  of  Israel's  salvation.  As  such,  He  was  the  hope  of  the 
fathers,  the  God  upon  whom  the  fathers  put  their  trust ;  cf. 
xiv.  8,  xvii.  13,  Ps.  xxii.  5  f.  The  repetition  of  mrp  at  the  end 
is  intended  to  give  an  emphatic  conclusion  to  the  sentence. — 
Vers.  8-10.  To  escape  from  this  misery,  Israel  is  to  flee  from 
Babylon  ;  for  the  judgment  of  conquest  and  plunder  by  enemies 
is  breaking  over  Babylon.  The  summons  to  flee  out  of  Babylon 
is  a  reminiscence  of  Isa.  xlviii.  20.  The  Kethib  MfjTJ  may  be 
vindicated,  because  the  direct  address  pretty  often  makes  a 
sudden  transition  into  the  language  of  the  third  person.  They 
are  to  depart  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  No  more  will 
then  be  necessary  than  to  change  WJ1  into  WJ.  The  simile, 
"  like  he-goats  before  the  flock,"  does  not  mean  that  Israel  is 
to  press  forward  that  he  may  save  himself  before  any  one  else 
(Graf),  but  that  Israel  is  to  go  before  all,  as  an  example  and 
leader  in  the  flight  (Nagelsbaeh). — Ver.  9.  For  the  Lord 
arouses  and  leads  against  Babylon  a  crowd  of  nations,  i.e.  an 
army  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  nations.  As  ">TO  reminds 
us  of  Isa.  xiii.  17,  so  tt^H  Dia  ^np  remind  us  of  D$  nto5>DB 
^t5?.^.  in  Isa.  xiii.  4.  ?  spy,  to  make  preparations  against. 
CU'O  is  not  used  of  time  (Kosenmiiller,  Nagelsbaeh,  etc.),  for 
this  application  of  the  word  has  not  been  established  from  the 
actual  occurrence  of  instances,  but  it  has  a  local  meaning,  and 
refers  to  the  u  crowd  of  nations  :"  from  that  place  where  the 
nations  that  come  out  of  the  north  have  assembled  before  Baby- 
lon. In  the  last  clause,  the  multitude  of  great  nations  is  taken 
together,  as  if  they  formed  one  enemy  :  "  his  arrows  are  like 
[the  arrows]  of  a  wisely  dealing  (i.e.  skilful)  warrior."  l     The 

1  Instead  of  ta&D,  J-  H.  Michaelis,  in  his  Biblia  Haletu.,  has  accepted 
the  reading  ^3$D  on  the  authority  of  three  Erfurt  codices  and  three  old 
editions  (a  Veneta  of  1G18 ;  Buxtorfs  Rabbinic  Bible,  printed  at  Basle, 
1G20  ;  and  the  London  Polyglott).  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Rosenmuller,  Maurer, 
and  Umbreit  have  decided  for  this  reading,  and  point  to  the  rendering 
of  the  Vulgate,  interfectoris,  and  of  the  Targum,  ^2n»,  orhaus.     On   the 
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words  Dl}^  -"-"'  to  do  not  permit  of   being  referred,  on  the 

Strength  of  2  Sam.  i.  22,  to  one  particular  arrow  which  does  not 
come  hack  empty  ;  for  the  verb  3HP,  though  perhaps  suitable 
enough  for  the  BWOrd,  which  is  drawn  hack  when  it  has  executed 
the  blow,  is  inappropriate  for  the  arrow,  which  does  not  return. 
The  subject  to  2\\Ch  is  "ii-3,  the  hero,  who  does  not  turn  or  return 
without  having  accomplished  his  object;  cf.  Isa.  lv.  11.  In  ver. 
10,  D^iW)  is  the  name  of  the  country,  "Chaldeans;"  hence  it 
i^  construed  as  a  feminine.  The  plunderers  of  Chaldea  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  rich  booty  of  that  country. 

Vers.  11-20.  The  devastation  of  Babylon  and  glory  of  Israel. 
— Ver.  11.  k*  Though  ye  rejoice,  though  ye  exult,  ()  ye  plun- 
derers of  mine  inheritance,  though  ye  leap  proudly  like  a  heifer 
threshing,  and  neigh  like  strong  horses,  Ver.  12.  Your  mother 
will  be  very  much  ashamed ;  she  who  bare  you  will  blush  : 
behold,  the  last  of  the  nations  [will  be]  a  wilderness,  a  desert, 
and  a  steppe.  Ver.  13.  Because  of  the  indignation  of  Jahveh 
it  shall  not  be  inhabited,  and  it  shall  become  a  complete  deso- 
lation. Every  one  passing  by  Babylon  will  be  astonished,  and 
hiss  because  of  all  her  plagues.  Ver.  14.  Make  preparations 
against  Babylon  round  about,  all  ye  that  bend  the  bow  ;  shoot  at 
her,  do  not  spare  an  arrow,  for  she  hath  sinned  against  Jahveh. 
Ver.  15.  Shout  against  her  round  about ;  she  hath  given  herself 
up  :  her  battlements  are  fallen,  her  walls  are  pulled  down  ;  for 
it  is  Jahveh's  vengeance  :  revenge  yourselves  on  her ;  as  she 
hath  done,  do  ye  to  her.  Ver.  16.  Cut  off  the  sower  from 
Babylon,  and  him  that  handles  the  sickle  in  the  time  of 
harvest.  From  before  the  oppressing  sword  each  one  will 
turn  to  his  own  nation,  and  each  one  will  flee  to  his  own 
land.  Ver.  17.  Israel  is  a  scattered  sheep  [which]  lions 
have  driven   away  :  the  first  [who]    devoured  him  [was]  the 

other  hand,  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  have  read  and  rendered  ^2 bo ;  and 
this  reading  is  not  merely  presented  by  nonnulli  libri,  as  Maurer  states, 
but  by  twelve  codices  of  de  Rossi,  and  all  the  more  ancient  editions  of  the 
Bible,  of  which  de  Rossi  in  his  varise  lectiones  mentions  forty-one.  The 
critical  witnesses  are  thus  overwhelming  for  ^SJ^C ;  and  against  ^SW'D 
there  lies  the  further  consideration,  that  hy&  has  the  meaning  orbare,  to 

*    T 

render  childless,  only  in  the  Piel,  but  in  the  Hiphil  means  abortare,  to 
cause  or  have  miscarriages,  as  is  shown  by  ^3WJ2  Dm,  Hos.  ix.  14. 
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king  of  Babylon ;  and  this,  the  last,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon,  hath  broken  his  bones.  Ver.  18.  Therefore  thus 
saith  Jahveh  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Behold,  I  will  punish 
the  kino-  of  Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I  have  punished  the  king 
of  Assyria.  Ver.  19.  And  I  will  bring  back  Israel  to  his 
pasture-ground,  and  he  shall  feed  on  Carmel  and  Bashan,  and 
on  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  his  soul  shall  be  satisfied.  Ver. 
20.  In  those  days,  and  at  that  time,  saith  Jahveh,  the  iniquity 
of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for,  but  it  shall  not  be ;  and  the  sins 
of  Juclah,  but  they  shall  not  be  found  :  for  I  will  pardon  those 
whom  I  will  leave  remaining." 

Ver.  11  does  not  permit  of  being  so  closely  connected  with 
what  precedes  as  to  separate  it  from  ver.  12  (De  Wette,  Niigcls- 
bach).  Not  only  is  the  translation,  u  for  thou  didst  rejoice," 
etc.,  difficult  to  connect  with  the  imperfects  of  all  the  verbs  in 
the  verse,  but  the  direct  address  also  does  not  suit  ver.  10,  and 
rather  demands  connection  with  ver.  12,  where  it  is  continued. 
s3,  of  course,  introduces  the  reason,  yet  not  in  such  a  way  that 
ver.  11  states  the  cause  why  Chaldea  shall  become  a  spoil,  but 
rather  so  that  vers.  11  and  12  together  give  the  reason  for  the 
threatening  uttered.  The  different  clauses  of  ver.  11  are  the 
protases,  to  which  ver.  12  brings  the  apociosis.  u  You  may  go  on 
making  merry  over  the  defeat  of  Israel,  but  shame  will  follow 
for  this."  The  chamie  of  the  singular  forms  of  the  verbs  into 
plurals  (Qeri)  has  been  caused  by  the  plural  '3  lbfef,  but  is  un- 
necessary, because  Babylon  is  regarded  as  a  collective,  and  its 
people  are  gathered  into  the  unity  of  a  person  ;  see  on  xiii.  20. 
"  Spoilers  of  mine  inheritance,"  i.e.  of  the  people  and  land  of 
the  Lord;  cf.  xii.  7,  Isa.  xvii.  1 1.  On  cnQ,  to  gallop  (of  a 
horse,  Hab.  i.  8),  hop,  spring  (of  a  calf,  Mai.  iii.  20),  see 
on  Hab.  i.  8.  WW  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  eV  Pordvr},  by 
the  Vulgate  super  herbam  ;  after  these,  Ewald  also  takes  the 
meaning  of  springing  like  a  calf  through  the  grass,  since  he 
explains  KBH  as  exhibiting  the  correct  punctuation,  and  re- 
marks that  (WB,  like  $n,  can  stand  with  an  object  directly  after 
it;  see  §  282, a.  Most  modern  expositors,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  KwH  as  the  fern,  participle  from  B>JPI,  written  with  N  instead 
of  n:  "like  a  threshing  heifer."  On  this,  A.  Schultens,  in  his 
Animadv.  philol,  on  this  passage,  remarks :   Comparatio  petita 
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t*t  a  vitulO)  qwb  in  arm  media  inter  frumenta,  err  ex  lege  non 
ligato  (Dent,  xw.  iO)fpree  pabuli  abundantia  geetit  ex  exsultat. 
This  explanation  also  gives  a  Buitable  meaning,  without  com- 
pelling us  to  do  violence  to  the  language  ami  to  alter  the 
text.  As  to  C,T-N,  stallions,  Btrong  horses  (Luther),  see  on 
viii.  16  and  xlvii.  3.  "  Your  mother"  is  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  the  nation  considered  as  a  unity  (ef.  Isa.  1.  1,  Hos.  ii.  1, 
IV.  5),  the  individual  members  of  which  are  called  her  sous; 
ef.  v.  7,  ete.  In  ver.  126,  the  disgrace  that  is  to  fall  on  Baby- 
lon is  more  distinctly  specified.  The  thought  is  gathered  up 
into  a  sententious  Baying,  in  imitation  of  the  sayings  of  Balaam. 
"  The  last  of  the  nations"  is  the  antithesis  of  "the  first  of  the 
nations,"  as  Balaam  calls  Amalek,  Num.  xxiv.  20,  because  they 
were  the  first  heathen  nation  that  began  to  fight  against  the 
people  of  Israel.  In  like  manner,  Jeremiah  calls  Babylon  the 
last  of  the  heathen  nations.  As  the  end  of  Amalek  is  ruin 
(Num.  xxiv.  20),  so  the  end  of  the  last  heathen  nation  that 
comes  forward  against  Israel  will  be  a  wilderness,  desert,  steppe. 
The  predicates  (ef.  ii.  G)  refer  to  the  country  and  kingdom  of 
Babylon.  But  if  the  end  of  the  kingdom  is  a  desert,  then  the 
people  must  have  perished.  The  devastation  of  Babylon  is 
further  portrayed  in  ver.  13,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
cause :  "  Because  of  the  anger  of  Jahveh  it  shall  not  be  in- 
habited;" cf.  Isa.  xiii.  20.     The  words  from  nrrni  onwards  are 

3  t  :  t  : 

imitated  from  xlix.  17  and  xix.  8. — Ver.  14.  In  order  to  exe- 
cute this  judgment  on  Babylon,  the  nations  are  commanded  to 
conquer  and  destroy  the  city.  The  archers  are  to  place  them- 
selves round  about  Babylon,  and  shoot  at  the  city  unsparingly. 
TW  does  not  mean  to  prepare  oneself,  but  to  prepare  nJ2rbny  the 
battle,  combat.  The  archers  are  mentioned  by  synecdoche, 
because  the  point  in  question  is  the  siege  and  bombardment  of 
Babylon ;  cf.  Isa.  xiii.  18,  where  the  Medes  are  mentioned  as 
archers.  HT  is  used  only  here,  in  Kal,  of  the  throwing,  i.e. 
the  shooting  of  arrows,  instead  of  TH\  which  is  elsewhere  the 

D  tt/ 

usual  word  for  this ;  and,  indeed,  some  codices  have  the  latter 
word  in  this  passage.  "  Spare  not  the  arrow,"  i.e.  do  not  spare 
an  arrow;  cf.  Ii.  3.  JT?n,  to  cry  aloud;  here,  to  raise  a  battle- 
cry  ;  cf.  Josh.  vi.  16.  The  effect  and  result  of  the  cry  is,  "she 
hath  given  her  hand,"  i.e.  given  herself  up.      TJ  jnj  usually 
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signifies  the  giving  of  the  hand  as  a  pledge  of  faithfulness  (2 
Kings  x.  15;  Ezek.  xvii.  18;  Ezra  x.  19),  from  which  is  derived 
the  meaning  of  giving  up,  delivering  up  oneself ;  cf.  2  Chron. 
xxx.  8.  Cf.  Cornelius  Nepos,  Hamilc.  c.  1,  donee  victi  manum 
dedissent.  The  air.  \ey.  HWPK  (the  Kethib  is  either  to  be 
read  |Tri5yj;K,  as  if  from  a  noun  IVIfiftC,  or  to  be  viewed  as  an 
error  in  transcription  for  jVrrt*Bfc,  which  is  the   Qeri)  signifies 

U  supports,"  and  comes  from  HB^  LJ,  to  support,  help  ;  then 

the  supports  of   a   building,  its  foundations  ;    cf.   KJt&t,  Ezra 
iv.  12.     Here  the  word  signifies  the  supports  of  the  city,  i.e. 
the  fortifications  of  Babylon,  eVaXfet?,  propugnacula,  piniKje, 
the  battlements  of  the  city  wall,  not  the  foundations  of  the 
walls,  for  which  %)  is  unsuitable.      "  It  (sc.  the  destruction  of 
Babylon)  is  the  vengeance  of  Jalivch."     "The  vengeance  of 
Jahveh"  is  an  expression  derived  from  Num.  xxxi.  3.    "Avenge 
yourselves  on  her,"  i.e.  take  retribution  for  what  Babylon  has 
done  to  other  nations,  especially  to  the  people  of  God  ;  cf.  28  f. 
and  li.  11.     The  words,  "  cut  off  out  of  Babylon  the  sower  and 
the  reaper,"  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  fields,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimonies  of  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  Pliny  xviii.  17,  and 
Curtius  v.  1,  lay  within  the  wall  round  Babylon,  but  "  Baby- 
lon "  is  the  province  together  with  its  capital ;  and  the  objection 
of  Nagelsbach,  that  the  prophet,  in  the  whole  context,  is  de- 
scribing the  siege  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  is  invalid,  because 
ver.  126  plainly  shows  that  not  merely  the  city,  but  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  is  to  become  a  wilderness,  desert,  and  steppe. 
The  further  threat,  also,  "  every  ones  flees  to  his  own  people 
from   before  the  oppressing  sword"  (cf.    xxv.   38,  xlvi.   16) 
applies  not  merely  to  the  strangers  residing  in  Babylon,  but 
generally  to  those  in  Babylonia.     Hitzig  would  arbitrarily  refer 
these  words  merely  to  the  husbandmen  and  field-workers.    The 
fundamental  passage,  Isa.  xiii.  14,  which  Jeremiah  had  before 
his  mind  and  repeats  verbatim,  tells  decidedly  against  this  view  ; 
cf.  also  Jer.  li.  9,  44.— Vers.  17-19.  This  judgment  comes  on 
Babylon  because  of  her  oppression  and  scattering  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  whom  the  Lord  will  now  feed  in  peace  again  on  their 
native  soil.     Israel  is  like  fTOB  nfr,  a  sheep  which,liaving  been 
scared  away  out  of  its  stall  or  fold,  is  hunted  into  the  wide 
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world;  cf.  BJtl?  *^»,  Joel  W.  9.  Although  "im#wto  scatter," 
implies  the  conception  of  a  flock,  yet  we  cannot  take  njp  as  a 
collective  ((J rat),  since  it  ia  nomen  unitatia*  The  point  in  the 
comparison  lies  on  the  faet  that  Israel  has  been  hunted,  like  a 
solitary  sheep,  up  and  down  among  the  beasts  of  the  earth  ; 
and  ",*-  is  more  exactly  specified  by  the  following  clause,  u  lions 
have  chased  after  it."  The  object  of  Wti}  is  easily  derived 
from  the  context,  so  that  we  do  not  need  to  follow  Hitzig  in 
changing  tflWOn  WW  into  fwn  (WW.  These  kings  are,  the 
king  of  Assyria  first,  and  the  kinizof  Babylon  last.  The  former 
has  dispersed  the  ten  tribes  among  the  heathen  ;  the  latter, 
by  destroying  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  carrying  away  its 
inhabitants,  has  shattered  the  theocracy.  The  verbs  apply  to 
the  figure  of  the  lion,  and  the  suffixes  refer  to  Israel.  /3K  is 
used  of  the  devouring  of  the  flesh  ;  E^y  is  a  denominative  from 
D>*y,  and  means  the  same  as  DTjj,  Num.  xxiv.  8,  to  break  bones 
in  pieces,  not  merely  gnaw  them.  So  long  as  the  flesh  only  is 
eaten,  the  skeleton  of  bones  remains  ;  if  these  also  be  broken, 
the  animal  is  quite  destroyed. — Ver.  18.  The  Assyrian  has 
already  received  his  punishment  for  that — the  Assyrian  kingdom 
has  been  destroyed  ;  Babylon  will  meet  with  the  same  punish- 
ment, and  then  (ver.  19)  Israel  will  be  led  back  to  his  pasture- 
ground.  HJJ,  pasture-ground,  grass-plot,  where  sheep  feed,  is 
the  land  of  Israel.  Israel,  led  back  thither,  will  feed  on  Carmel 
and  Bashan,  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  the  country,  and  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Gilead,  which  also  furnish  fodder 
in  abundance  for  sheep.  As  to  Gilead,  see  Num.  xxxii.  1, 
,Mic.  vii.  14 ;  and  in  regard  to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  Ex. 
xxxiv.  13  f.,  where  the  feeding  on  the  mountains  of  Israel  and 
in  the  valleys  is  depicted  as  fat  pasture.  The  mountains  of 
Israel  here  signify  the  northern  portion  of  the  land  generally, 
including  the  large  and  fertile  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  different 
valleys  between  the  several  ranges  of  mountains,  which  here 
and  there  show  traces  of  luxuriant  vegetation  even  yet ;  cf. 
Robinson's  PJiysical  Geography,  p.  120.  Then  also  the  guilt  of 
the  sins  of  Israel  and  Judah  shall  be  blotted  out,  because  the 
Lord  grants  pardon  to  the  remnant  of  His  people.  This  pro- 
mise points  to  the  time  of  the  New  Covenant ;  cf.  xxxi.  34  and 
xxxiii.  8.     The  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Babylon  coincides 
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with  the  view  given  of  the  regeneration  of  the  people  by  the 
Messiah,  just  as  we  find  throughout  the  second  portion  of 
Isaiah.  On  the  construction  '&  I'ljrriK  Pg£,  cf.  xxxv.  14,  and 
Gesenius,  §  143,  1.  On  the  form  ^^n}  with  i  after  the 
manner  of  verbs  n"S>,  cf.  Ewald,  §  198,  b. 

Vers.  21-28.  The  pride  and  power  of  Babylon  are  broken,  as 
a  punishment  for  the  sacrilege  he  committed  at  the  temple  of 
the  Lord.  Ver.  21.  "Against  the  land, — Double-rebellion, — 
go  up  against  it,  and  against  the  inhabitants  of  visitation  ;  lay 
waste  and  devote  to  destruction  after  them,  saith  Jahveh,  and 
do  according  to  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee.  Ver.  22.  A 
sound  of  war  [is]  in  the  land,  and  great  destruction.  Ver.  23. 
How  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth  is  cut  and  broken !  how 
Babylon  has  become  a  desolation  among  the  nations  !  Ver.  24. 
I  laid  snares  for  thee,  yea,  and  thou  hast  been  taken,  O 
Babylon  ;  but  thou  didst  not  know  :  thou  wast  found,  and  also 
seized,  because  thou  didst  strive  against  Jahveh.  Ver.  25. 
Jahveh  hath  opened  His  treasure-house,  and  brought  out  the 
instruments  of  His  wrath ;  for  the  Lord,  Jahveh  of  hosts,  hath 
a  work  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  Ver.  26.  Come  against 
her,  [all  of  you],  from  the  last  [to  the  first]  ;  open  her  store- 
houses :  cast  her  up  in  heaps,  like  ruins,  and  devote  her  to 
destruction  ;  let  there  be  no  remnant  left  to  her.  Ver.  27. 
Destroy  all  her  oxen  ;  let  them  go  down  to  the  slaughter  :  woe 
to  them  !  for  their  day  is  come,  the  time  of  their  visitation. 
Ver.  28.  [There  is]  a  sound  of  those  who  flee  and  escape  out 
of  the  land  of  Babylon,  to  declare  in  Zion  the  vengeance  of 
Jahveh  our  God,  the  vengeance  of  I  lis  temple." 

The  punishment  of  Babylon  will  be  fearful,  corresponding 
to  its  crimes.  The  crimes  of  Babylon  and  its  punishment 
Jeremiah  has  comprised,  in  ver.  21,  in  two  names  specially 
formed  for  the  occasion.  The  enemy  to  whom  God  has  en- 
trusted the  execution  of  the  punishment  is  to  march  against 
the  land  DVT1D.  This  word,  which  is  formed  by  the  prophet 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  Mizraim,  and  perhaps  also  Aram 
Naharaim,  means  "double  rebellion,"  or  "  double  obstinacy." 
It  comes  from  the  root  ?T}D,  "  to  be  rebellious  "  against  Jahveh 
and  His  commandments,  whence  also  *"]&,  "  rebellion;"  Num. 
xvii.  25,  Ezek.   ii.   5,  7,    etc.      Other   interpretations  of   the 
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word  are  untenable :  such  is  that  of  Fiirst,  who  follows  the 
Vulgate  u tii-ram  dominantium"  and,  comparing  the  Aramaic 
Nio, " Lord,"  renders  it  by  "dominion"  (Herschaft).     Utterly 

indefensible,  too,  is  the  translation  of  Hitzig,  "the  world  of 
men "  {MenschenvoeU\  which  he  derives  from  the  Sanskrit 
martjam}  "world,"  on  the  basis  of  the  false  assumption  that 
the  language  of  the   Chaldeans   was   Indo-Germanic.      The 

only    doubtful    points    are    in    what    respect    Babylon    showed 
double  obstinacy,  and  what  Jeremiah  had  in   his  mind  at  the 
time.     The    view   of   Ilitzig,  Maurer,  Graf,   etc.,  is   certainly 
incorrect, — that  the  prophet  was  thinking  of  the  double  punish- 
ment of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians  and  by  the  Babylonians  (vers. 
17  and  33)  ;  for  the  name  is  evidently  given  to  the  country 
which  is  now  about  to  be  punished,  and  hence  to  the  power  of 
Babylon.     Nagelsbach  takes  a  twofold  view :  (1)  he  thinks  of 
the  defiance  shown  by  Babylon  towards  both  man  and  God  ; 
(2)   he   thinks  of  the  double  obstinacy  it  exhibited  in    early 
times  by   building  the  tower,  and    founding  the  first  worldly 
kingdom    (Gen.    x.    8  f.),    and    in    later  times  by  its    conduct 
towards  the  theocracy  :  and  he  is  inclined  rather  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former  view,  because  the  offences  committed  by 
Babylon  in  early  and  in  later  times  were,  in  their  points  of 
origin  and  aim,  too  much  one  and  the  same  for  any  one  to  be 
able  to  represent  them  as  falling  under  two  divisions.      This  is 
certainly  correct ;  but  against  the  first  view  there  is  also  the 
important  consideration  that  HID  is  pretty  constantly  used  only 
of  opposition  to  God  and  the  word  of  God.     If  any  one,  not- 
withstanding this,  is  inclined  to  refer  the  name  also  to  offences 
against  men,  he  could  yet  hardly  agree  with  Nagelsbach  in 
thinking  of  the  insurrections  of  Babylon  against  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  their  masters  ;    for  these  revolts  had  no  meaning  in 
reference  to  the  position  of  Babylon  towards  God,  but  rather 
showed  the  haughty  spirit  in  which  Babylon  trod  on  all  the 
nations.       The   opinion   of   Dahler  has   most   in   its   favour : 
"  Doubly  rebellious,  i.e.  more  rebellious  than  others,  through  its 
idolatry  and  its  pride,  which  has  exalted  it  against  God,  vers. 
24,  29."     Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  etc.,  have  decided  in  favour 
of  this  view.     Although  the  dual  originally  expresses  the  idea 
of  pairing,  yet  the  Hebrew  associates  with  double,  twofold,  the 
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idea  of  increase,  gradation ;  cf.  Isa.  xl.  2,  Ixi.  7.  The  object 
is  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  ;  and  in  order  to  render 
it  still  more  prominent,  it  is  resumed  after  the  verb  in  the 
expression  "  against  it."  "tips,  an  infinitive  in  form,  "  to  visit 
with  punishment,  avenge,  punish,"  is  also  used  as  a  significant 
name  of  Babylon  :  the  land  that  visits  with  punishment  is  to 
be  punished.  Many  expositors  take  2hn  as  a  denominative 
from  Tin,  "  sword,"  in  the  sense  of  strangling,  murdering ;  so 
also  in  ver.  27.  But  this  assumption  is  far  from  correct ;  nor  is 
there  any  need  for  making  it,  because  the  meaning  of  destroying 
is  easily  obtained  from  that  of  being  laid  waste,  or  destroying 
oneself  by  transferring  the  word  from  things  to  men.  Dnnn^ 
"  to  proscribe,  put  under  the  ban,"  and  in  effect  "  to  exter- 
minate;" see  on  xxv.  9.  On  "after  them,"  cf.  xlix.  37,  xlviii. 
2,  9,  15,  etc. — Ver.  22.  After  the  command  there  immediately 
follows  its  execution.     A  sound  of  war  is  heard  in  the  land. 

The  words  are  driven  as  an  exclamation,  without  a  verb.     As  to 

t .  .  . 

7H2  "U5P,  which  is  an  expression  much  used  by  Jeremiah,  see 

on  iv.  6.  —  Ver.  23.  Babylon,  "the  hammer  of  the  whole 
earth,"  i.e.  with  which  Jahveh  has  beaten  to  pieces  the  nations 
and  kingdoms  of  the  earth  (li.  20),  is  itself  now  being  beaten 
to  pieces  and  destroyed.  On  the  subject,  cf.  Isa.  xiv.  5,  6. 
Babylon  will  become  the  astonishment  of  the  nations,  li.  41. 
"How!"  is  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  15, 
—  a  passage  which  probably  hovered  before  the  mind  of 
the  prophet.  —  Ver.  24.  This  annihilation  will  come  unex- 
pectedly. As  the  bird  by  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  so  shall 
Babylon  be  laid  hold  of  by  Jahveh,  because  it  has  striven 
against  Him.  The  Lord  lays  the  snare  for  it,  that  it  may  be 
caught.  Cnp;?  "to  lay  snares;"  cf.  Ps.  cxli.  9,  where  ns  is 
also  found.  ni?T  &&],  «  ami  thou  didst  not  perceive,"  i.e.  didst 
not  mark  it:  this  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  idea  "unexpectedly," 
suddenly;  cf.  li.  8,  Isa.  xlvii.  11.  This  has  been  literally 
fulfilled  on  Babylon.  According  to  Herodotus  (i.  191),  Cyrus 
took  Babylon  by  diverting  the  Euphrates  into  a  trench  he  had 
dug.  By  this  stratagem  the  Persians  threw  themselves  so 
unexpectedly  on  the  Babylonians  (ef  qTrpoaSofcr/Tov  <r$i  irape- 
cT7]aav  ol  IHpo-at),  that  when  the  outmost  portions  of  the  city 
had  been  already  seized,  those  who  lived  in  the  middle  had  not 
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observed  at  all  that  they  were  captured  (tol>?  to  /leaov  oUiomas 
or  /j.avthii'tiv  ^a\(OKora^).     Similarly,  when   the   city  was   taken 
under    Darius    Hystaspes,    they   were   surprised    that    Zopyrus 
traitorously  opened   the  gates  to  the   besiegers  (Herodotus,  iii. 
L58).     Babylon  has  contended  against  Jahveh,  because,  in  its 
pride,  it  refused  to  let  the   people  of  God  depart;   ef.  vers.  29 
and    33.     In    ver.    25   the   sudden   devastation   of    Babylon   is 
accounted  for.     Jahveh  opens  His  armoury,  and  brings  out  the 
instruments  of  His  wrath,  in  order  to  execute  His  work  on  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans.     "WAK,  "  magazine,  treasure-chamber," 
is  here  applied  to  an  armoury.    The  "instruments  of  His  wrath  " 
are,  in  Isa.  xiii.  5,  the  nations  which  execute  the  judgment  of 
God, — here,  the  instruments  of  war  and  weapons  with  which 
Jahveh    Himself  marches    into  battle  against    Babylon.       On 
'Ul  rttKTD,  cf.  xlviii.    10.       The   business  which  the   Lord  has 
there  regards   the  chastisement  of   Babylon   for  its  insolence. 
For  the  transaction  of  this  business  He  summons  His  servants, 
ver.  26  f.       FIT^a,  as  in  xlvi.  22,  xlix.  9,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  nty  >,jo,  xlix.  14,  xlviii.  8.      Vi?»,  "  from  the  end,"  or 
from  the    last    hitherwards,  the  same  as   nV|3Dj  li.  31,  i.e.   all 
together  on  to  the  last;  cf.  Gen.  xix.  4,  xlvii.  2,  etc.     "  Open 
her  (Babylon's)  barns"  or  granaries;  "heap  it  up  (viz.  what 
was  in  the  granaries)  like  heaps"  of  grain  or  sheaves,  "and 
devote   it  to    destruction,"  i.e.  consume  it   with   fire,  because 
things  on  wdiich  the  curse  was  imposed  must  be  burnt ;  cf.  Josh, 
xi.   12   and  13.     All  the  property  found  in  Babylon  is  to   be 
collected  in  heaps,  and  then  burnt  with   the  city.      The  use 
of  the  image  is  occasioned  by  the  granaries.      ^P?***?  is.  air. 
X67.,  from  D3X?  to  give  fodder  to  cattle,  —  properly  a  stall  for 
fodder,  then  a  barn,  granary.      nn~\y  is  a  heap  of  grain  (Cant, 
vii.  3),  sheaves  (Ruth  iii.  7),  also  of  rubbish  (Neh.  iii.  34).     As 
ver.  26  declares  what  is  to  be  done  with  goods  and  chattels,  so 
does  ver.  27  state  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  population.     The 
figure  employed  in  ver.  26  is  followed  by  the  representation  of 
the  people  as  oxen  destined  for  slaughter;   in  this  Jeremiah 
had  in  his  mind  the  prophecy  found  in  Isa.  xxxiv.,  in  which 
the  judgment  to  come  on  Edom  is  depicted  as  a  slaughter  of 
lambs,  rams,  and  he-goats  :  the  people  of  Edom  are  thus  com- 
pared to  cattle  that  may  be  offered  in  sacrifice.     This  figure 
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also  forms  the  basis  of  the  expression  n3B?  TV  in  xlviii.  15, 
where  this  style  of  speaking  is  used  with  regard  to  the  youths 
or  the  young  troops ;  cf.  also  li.  40.  The  D^a,  accordingly, 
designate  not  merely  the  chief  among  the  people,  or  the  men 
of  rank,  but  represent  the  whole  human  population.  In  the 
last  clause  ("for  their  day  is  come,"  etc.),  there  is  a  transi- 
tion in  the  discourse  from  the  figure  to  the  real  subject  itself. 
The  suffix  in  B"]?V  does  not  refer  to  the  oxen,  but  to  the  men  over 
whose  murder  there  is  an  exclamation  of  woe.  In  like  manner, 
"  their  day"  means  the  day  of  judgment  for  men,  viz.  the  time 
of  their  visitation  with  punishment;  see  on  xlvi.  21.  Fugitives 
and  escaped  ones  will  bring  to  Zion,  and  proclaim  the  news  of 
the  execution  of  this  fearful  judgment,  that  the  Lord  has  ful- 
filled the  vengeance  of  His  temple,  i.e.  avenged  on  Babylon 
the  burning  of  His  temple  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  fugitives 
and  escaped  ones  are  the  Israelites,  who  were  summoned  to 
flee  from  Babylon,  ver.  3.  On  u  the  vengeance  of  Jahveh," 
cf.  ver.  15  and  li.  11. 

Vers.  29-40.  The  pride  of  Babylon  is  humbled  through  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  people  and  the  land. — Ver.  29.  "  Sum- 
mon archers  against  Jerusalem,  all  those  who  bend  the  bow  ; 
encamp  against  her  round  about.  Let  there  be  no  escape  for 
her ;  recompense  to  her  according  to  her  work  ;  according  to 
that  which  she  hath  done,  do  ye  to  her  :  for  she  hath  presumed 
against  Jahveh,  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Ver.  30. 
Therefore  shall  her  young  men  fall  in  her  streets,  and  all  her 
men  of  war  shall  fail  in  that  day,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  31. 
Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Pride  !  saith  the  Lord,  Jahveh 
of  hosts ;  for  thy  day  hath  come,  the  time  [when]  I  visit  thee. 
Ver.  32.  And  Pride  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  he  shall  have 
none  to  lift  him  up  ;  and  I  will  kindle  fire  in  his  cities,  and  it 
shall  devour  all  that  is  round  about  him.  Ver.  33.  Thus  saith 
Jahveh  of  hosts,  The  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of 
Judah  are  oppressed  together,  and  all  who  led  them  captive 
kept  hold  of  them  ;  they  refused  to  let  them  go.  Ver.  34. 
Their  Redeemer  is  strong  ;  Jahveh  of  hosts  is  His  name  :  He 
shall  surely  plead  their  cause,  that  He  may  give  rest  to  the 
earth,  and  make  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  tremble.  Ver.  35. 
A  sword  [is]  against  the  Chaldeans,  saith  Jahveh,  and  against 
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the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  against  her  princes,  and  against 
her  wise  men.  Yer.  36.  A  sword  [is]  against  the  liars,  and 
they  shall  become  fools ;  a  sword  [is]  against  her  heroes,  and 
they  shall  be  confounded.  Yer.  37.  A  sword  is  against  his 
horses,  and  against  his  chariots,  and  against  all  the  auxiliaries 
which  [are]  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  they  shall  become  women  ; 
a  sword  is  against  her  treasures,  and  they  shall  be  plundered. 
Yer.  38.  A  drought  is  against  her  waters,  ami  they  shall  become 
dry  ;  for  it  is  a  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad  upon 
idols.  Yer.  39.  Therefore  shall  wild  beasts  dwell  [there]  with 
jackals,  and  ostriches  shall  dwell  in  it  ;  and  it  shall  no  more  be 
inhabited  for  ever,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Ver.  40.  As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  their  inhabitants,  saith  Jahveh,  no  man  shall 
dwell  there,  nor  shall  a  son  of  man  sojourn  in  it." 

Further  description  of  the  execution  of  God's  wrath.  Archers 
shall  come  and  besiege  Babylon  round  about,  so  that  no  one 
shall  escape.  Tho  summons,  "  Call  archers  hither,"  is  a  dra- 
matic turn  in  the  thought  that  the  siege  is  quickly  to  ensue. 
V'-w'n  is  used  here  as  in  li.  27,  to  summon,  call  by  making 
proclamation,  as  in  1  Kings  xv.  22.  D*:n  does  not  signify 
u  many,"  as  the  ancient  versions  give  it ;  this  agrees  neither 
with  the  apposition  which  follows,  "  all  that  bend  the  bow," 
nor  with  ver.  2G,  where  all,  to  the  last,  are  summoned  against 
Babylon.  Ixaschi,  followed  by  all  the  moderns,  more  correctly 
renders  it  u  archers,"  and  derives  it  from  na"j  =  2T\y  Gen.  xlix. 
23,  cf.  with  xxi.  10,  like  31,  Job  xvi.  13.  The  apposition,  "  all 
those  who  bend  the  bow,"  gives  additional  force.  JOT  with 
accus.  means  to  besiege  ;  cf.  Ps.  liii.  6.  "  Let  there  be  no 
escape"  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  that  none  may  escape  from 
Babylon."  The  Qeri  n?  after  W  is  unnecessary,  and  merely 
taken  from  ver.  26.  On  the  expression  "  render  to  her,"  etc., 
cf.  xxv.  14  ;  and  on  "  according  to  all,"  etc.,  cf.  ver.  15.  "  For 
she  hath  acted  presumptuously  against  Jahveh,"  by  burning 
His  temple,  and  keeping  His  people  captive  :  in  this  way  has 
Babylon  offended  "  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  This 
epithet  of  God  is  taken  from  Isaiah,  cf .  li.  5.  This  presumption 
must  be  punished. — Ver.  30  is  a  repetition  of  xlix.  26. — Ver.  31. 
The  Lord  will  now  visit  the  presumption  of  Babylon.    The  day 
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♦  w,  Arrived      On  "  behold,  I  am  against  thee," 
oi :  pungent  has  a^vd.     C >  ^  ^ 

t I'Zt,     in  ver  32  alio  there  is  a  like  designation  of  Babylon 
Babylon  :  in  «•«  Q      fa    words  «  for  thy  day  is 

as  tl^son-nca  on(Of     uclewm  ^  &  ^ 

C°m  •   U  There  however,  '«  in  its  forest"  is  found  instead  o 
"i„  hi IdtaTna  former,  indeed,  is  the  reading  rendered 
bv  the  LXX.  in  this  passage ;  but  they  have  acted  quite  arhi- 
££  -n  this   since  /ereiniah  for  the  most  J*  — -£ 

b  longed  to"  Bab  Ion,  the  ^pAwoX,,,  as  hers,  and  m  43 
thev  are  spoken  of  as  hers ;  cf.  x.x.  15,  xxx.v.  1,  xlix.  lo,  etc. 
Vers  33  40  Further  description  of  the  guilt  and  punishment 
If  Babvlon  The  presumptuous  pride  maniests  itself  .  he 
c2t  Israel  and  Sudan  still  languid  in  exde.  AU  the* ^who 
have  been  seized  and  carried  away  they  have  kept  hold  of. 
nave.  ,       .     T         •  ,  9      Tlu-v  refuse  to   ct  them  go,  as 

DTOtS>  is  used  as  in  Isa.  xiv.  2.     liny  reniso  iu 
Pharaoh  once  did,  Ex.  vii.  14,  27,  x.  2 ;  cf .  Isa.  xiv.  17.  J  1-1 ,, 
the  deliverer  of  Israel,  cannot  endure  tins.    As  the  song  One 
the  God  of   hosts,  He  will  lead  them  in  the  fight,    as  then 
advocate  He  will  obtain  their  dues  for  them  ;  cf.  xxv.  61,  Isa. 
*t  S!'   Dahler,  Ewald,  and  Umbreit  follow  the  Vulgate  and 
the  Chaklce  in  taking  '«  V™  W?)  as  synonymous  with  t  ?  . 
itt  the  sense  of  shaking,  rousing,  a  meamng  whu-hp  has  in 
the  Kal,  but  which  cannot  be  made  out  for  the  Iliphil.    In  the 
Hiphil  it  means  to  give  rest,  to  come  to  rest    Dent xxvm. 65 
Isa  xxxiv.  14,  lxi.  4,  Jer.  xxxi.  2  ;  and  in  the  N.ph.1,  to  rest, 
keep  quiet,  xlvii.  6.     This  is  the  meaning  given  by  the  bjnac, 
Easchi,  Kimchi,  Roaenmuuer,  Maurer,  Ilitzig,  etc     and  sup- 
ported by  a  comparison  with  Isa.  xiv.  7,  3,  10.     Babylon  has 
hitherto  kept  the  earth  in  unrest  and  anxiety  (Isa.  xiv.  16), 
now  it  is  to  get  rest  (Isa.  xiv.  3,  7),  and  trembling  or  quaking 
for  fear  is  to  come  on  Babylon.     The  two  verbs,  winch  have 
similar  sounds,  express  a  contrast.     On  the  form  of  the  infini- 
tive VMI,  cf.  Ewald,  §  238,  d.     In  order  to  conduct  the  case 
of  Israel  as  against  Babylon,  the  Lord  (vers.  35-38)  calls  tor 
the  sword  against  the  Chaldeans,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
on  their  princes,  wise  men,  heroes,  and  the  whole  army,   the 
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treasures  and  the  waters.     There  is  no  verb  following  SW    but 
OBly  the  object  with  fc,  the  words  being  put  in  the  form  of  an 
tarnation,  on  account  of  the  passion  pervading  them      The 
MTd  U  to  come  and  show  its  power  on  the  Chaldeans,  i.e  the 
populafon  of  the  rural  districts,   on   the   inhabitants  of    the 
capital,  end  further,  on  the  princes  and  wise  men  (magicians). 
A    special    class   of    the    last    named    are   the   Ma,  Jroperly 
••  baoblers     those  who  talk  at  random,  here  «  soothsayers  "  and 
lying  Prophets  the  astrologers  of  Babylon  ;  see  Delitzsch  on  Isa. 
sliv.  2o  [Clark  s  translation,  For.  Theol.  Lib.].     &6l    «  And 
they  shall  be  as  fools  ;"  see  on  v.  4.     Further,  on  the  warriors, 
the  horses,  and  war-chariots,  the  main  strength  of  the  Asiatic 
conquerors,  cf.  xlvi.  9,  Isa.  xliii.  17,  1's.  xx.  8.     3wfc>    «  a|i 
the  m.xed  multitude"  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  :  these  are  here 
the  mercenaries  and  allies  (as  to  this  word,  see  on  xxv.  20) 
Ihese  shall  become  women,  i.e.  weak  and  incapable  of  resist- 
ance ;  see  INah   iii.  13.     The  last  objects  of  vengeance  are  the 
reasures  and  the  waters  of  Babylon.    In  ver.  38  the  Masoretes 
hare  pointed  ^n,  because  *m,  «  sword,"  seemed  t0  be  fa      ,. 
cable  to  the  waters.     But  indeed  neither  does  the  sword,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,   well  apply  to  treasures ;  it  rather 
stands,  by  synecdoche,  for  war.     In  this  improper  meaning  it 
might  also  be  used  with  reference  to  the  waters,  in  so  far  as  the 
canals  and  watercourses,  on  which  the  fertility  of  Babylonia 
depended     were  destroyed  by  war.      Hence  many  expositors 
would  read  aQQ  here  also,   and   attribute  the  employment  of 
this  word  to  the  rhetorical  power  connected  with  enumeration. 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  3nn  may  a]so  mean  aridity,  drought 
in  Dent.  xxv,,,.  22  ;  but  the  assumption  is  erroneous,  and  can- 
not be  confirmed  by  that  passage.     Neither  can  it  be  denied, 
that  to  confine  the  reference  of  the  expression  «  her  waters" 
to  the  canals  and  artificial  watercourses  of  Babylonia  seems 
unnatural.      All  these  received  their  water  from  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  volume  of  water  in  which  remained 
uninfluenced  by  war.    We  therefore  follow  Hitzig  in  holding 
that  SW\  ,s  the  correct  punctuation  ;  in  the  transition  from  w 
into  3in,  with  ,ts  similar  sound,  we  neither  perceive  any  injury 
done   to  rhetorical  force,   derived  from    an   enumeration  of 
objects,  nor  any  need  for  referring  the  following  clause,  which 
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assigns  the  reason  merely  to  such  rhetorical  considerations  as 
Graf  does.     In  the  drying  up  of  the  water  there  is  no  allusion 
to  the  diversion  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which  Cyrus  opened  up 
for  himself  an  entrance  into  the  city  (Herodotus,  i.  190)  ;  the 
drying  up  is  merely  appointed  by  God,  as  a  consequence  of 
continued  drought,   for  the  purpose  of   destroying  the  land. 
Hitzig's  opinion  neither  suits  the  context,  nor  can  be  justified 
otherwise  ;   he  holds  that  water  is  the  emblem  of  the  sea  of 
nations,  the  surging  multitude  of  people  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  he  refers  for  proof  to  li.  36  and  Isa.  xxi.  1  (!).     The 
clauses  in  ver.  386,  which  assign  the  reason,  refer  to  the  whole 
threatening,  vers.  35-38a.     Babylon  is  to  be  destroyed,  with  its 
inhabitants  and  all  its  means  of  help,  because  it  is  a  land  of 
idols  (cf.  H.  52  and  Isa.  xxi.  9),  and  its  inhabitants  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  befooled  by  false  gods,     ^'"inn  means  to  act  or 
behave  like  a  madman,  rave,  xxv.  16;  here,  to  let  oneself  be 
deprived  of  reason,  not  (as  Graf  thinks)  to  fall  into  a  sacred 
frenzy.     DWj,  terrors,  Ps.  lxxxviii.  16;  here,  objects  of  fear 
and  horror,  i.e.  idols.— Ver.  39.  Therefore  shall  Babylon  become 
an  eternal  waste,   where  none  but  beasts  of  the  desert  find 
shelter,  where  no  human  being  dwells.     This  threat  is  formed 
out  of  reminiscences  from  Isa.  xiii.  20-22  and  xxxiv.  14.    For  D*$ 
and  D*n*,  see  on  Isa.  xxxiv.  14  ;  for  W  nfo3,  see  on  Isa.  xiii. 
21.     The  second  half  of  the  verse  agrees  word  for  word  with 
Isa.  xiii.  20a.— Ver.  40  is  a  repetition  of  xlix.  18,  and  in  its 
first  half  is  founded  on  Isa.  xiii.  19. 

Ver.  41-li.  4.  The  agents  who  execute  the  judgment — Vim-. 
41.  "Behold,  a  people  shall  come  from  the  north,  and  a  great 
nation,  and  many  kings  shall  be  raised  up  from  the  most  dis- 
tant sides  of  the  earth.  Ver.  42.  Bow  and  javelin  shall  they 
seize  :  they  are  cruel,  and  will  not  pity ;  their  voice  shall  sound 
like  the  sea,  and  they  shall  ride  upon  horses,  [each  one]  ar- 
rayed like  a  man  for  the  battle,  against  thee,  O  daughter  of 
Babylon.  Ver.  43.  The  king  of  Babylon  hath  h<Tard  the 
report  concerning  them,  and  his  hands  have  fallen  down  :  dis- 
tress hath  seized  him,  writhing  pain,  like  [that  of]  the  woman 
in  childbirth.  Ver.  44.  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion 
from  the  glory  of  Jordan  to  a  habitation  of  rock ;  but  in  a 
moment  will  I  make  them  run    away  from  her,  and  will  set 
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over  her  him  who  is  chosen  :  for  who  is  like  mo,  and  who  will 
appoint  me  ■  time  [to  plead  my  defence]  I  and  what  shepherd 
[ia  there)  that  will  stand  before  me1  Yer.  45.  Therefore 
hear  ye  the  counsel  of  Jahveh  which  He  hath  taken  against 
Babylon,  and  His  purposes  which  He  hath  purposed  against  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans:  Assuredly  they  shall  drag  them  away, 
the  smallest  of  the  Hock  ;  assuredly  [their]  habitation  shall  he 
astonished  at  them.  Ver.  4(5.  At  the  cry,  '  Babylon  is  taken,1  tin- 
earth  is  shaken,  and  a  cry  [for  help]  is  heard  among  the  nations. 

Chap.  li.  ver.  1.  "Thus  saith  Jahveh:  Behold,  I  will  .stir 
up  against  Babylon,  and  against  the  inhabitants  of  [as  it  were  ] 
the  heart  of  mine  opponents,  the  spirit  of  a  destroyer.  Ver.  2. 
And  I  will  send  against  Babylon  strangers,  and  they  shall 
winnow  her,  and  empty  her  land,  because  they  are  against  her 
round  about  in  a  day  of  evil.  Ver.  3.  Against  [him  who] 
bends  let  the  bender  bend  his  bow,  and  against  [him  who]  lifts 
up  himself  in  his  coat  of  mail:  and  do  not  spare  her  young 
men ;  devote  to  destruction  all  her  host,  Ver.  4.  That  slain 
ones  may  fall  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  those  that  are 
pierced  through  in  her  streets." 

The  greater  portion  of  this  strophe  consists  of  quotations 
from  former  utterances.  Vers.  41-43  are  taken  from  vi.  22-2  1. 
and  vers.  44-46  from  xlix.  19-21  ;  here  they  are  applied  to 
Babylon.  What  is  said  in  vi.  22-24  concerning  the  enemy 
out  of  the  north  who  will  devastate  Judah,  is  here  transferred 
to  the  enemy  that  is  to  destroy  Babylon.  For  this  purpose, 
after  the  wrords  u  and  a  great  nation,"  are  added  "  and  many 
kings,"  in  order  to  set  forth  the  hostile  army  advancing 
against  Babylon  as  one  composed  of  many  nations ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  extension  of  the  subject,  the  verb  VtyJ  is 
used  in  the  plural,  and  wn  *"1J3K  is  changed  into  HBH  HDK. 
Moreover,  the  mention  of  the  "  daughter  of  Babylon  "  instead 
of  the  "  daughter  of  Zion  "  is  attended  by  a  change  from  the 
directly  communicative  form  of  address  in  the  first  person 
("  We  have  heard,"  etc.,  ver.  43)  into  the  third  person  ("  The 
king  of  Babylon  hath  heard,"  etc.).  In  applying  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  xlix.  19-21  regarding  the  instrument  chosen 
for  the  destruction  of  Edom,  to  the  instrument  selected  against 
Babylon  (vers.  44-46),  the  names  u  Babylon"  and  "the  land 
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of  the  Chaldeans"  are  substituted  for  "Edom"  and  "the 
inhabitants  of  Teman"  (xlix.  20);  but  beyond  this,  only  the 
last  verse  is  changed,  in  accordance  with  the  change  of  circum- 
stances. The  thought  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Edom,  the  earth  trembles,  and  Edom's  cry  of  anguish  is  heard 
on  the  Red  Sea,  is  intensified  thus:  by  the  sound  or  cry, 
"Babylon  is  taken,"  the  earth  is  shaken,  and  a  cry  is  heard 
among  the  nations.  The  conquest  of  Babylon,  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  puts  the  whole  world  in  anxiety  and  fear,  while  the 
effects  of  Edom's  fall  extend  only  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
Keildb  DWiN,  ver.  44,  seems  to  come  from  the  verb  pn,  in  the 
sense  of  pushing,  so  that  it  is  not  a  mere  error  in  transcription 
for  DVns.  Moreover,  such  changes  made  on  former  utterances, 
when  they  are  repeated  and  applied  to  Babylon,  show  that 
these  verses  are  not  glosses  which  a  reader  has  written  on  the 
margin,  and  a  later  copyist  inserted  into  the  text,  but  that 
Jeremiah  himself  has  applied  these  earlier  words  in  his  address 
against  Babylon.  The  two  passages  are  not  merely  quite 
appropriately  arranged  beside  one  another,  but  even  present 
in  their  connection  a  thought  which  has  not  hitherto  been  met 
with  in  the  address  against  Babylon,  and  which  does  not  recnr 
afterwards.  The  enemy  that  is  to  conquer  Babylon  is  certainly 
pointed  out,  so  early  as  ver.  9,  as  an  assemblage  of  great  nations 
out  of  the  north,  but  not  more  particularly  characterized  there  ; 
but  the  nations  that  are  to  constitute  the  hostile  army  are  not 
further  designated  till  li.  11  and  27  ff.  The  second  quotation, 
vers.  44-46,  adds  the  new  thought  that  the  appearance  of  this 
enemy  against  Babylon  is  owing  to  a  decree  of  the  Lord,  the 
execution  of  which  no  man  can  prevent,  because  there  is  none 
like  Jahveh.  The  figurative  description  of  the  enemy  as  a  lion 
coming  up  out  of  the  thicket  of  reeds  at  the  Jordan,  frighten- 
ing the  herd  feeding  on  their  pasture-ground,  and  carrying  off 
the  weakly  sheep,  is  appropriate  both  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
expedition  against  Edom,  and  to  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  by 
the  Medes  and  their  allies,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  waste  the 
country  of  the  Chaldeans,  smiting  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
and  conquering  it.  Even  the  expression  fTTH  nu.  permits  of 
being  applied  to  Babylonia,  which  was  protected  by  its  canal 
system  and  the  strong  walls  of  its  capital. 


CHAP.  II.  1-4. 

In  li.  1-t,  the  terrible  character  of  the  hostile  nation  is 
further  described.  Against  Babylon  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Chaldea,  God  Btirs  np  the  "spirit  of  a  d  r,"  viz.  a  sava 

nation  that  will  massacre  the  Chaldeans  without  pity.  ,,-">  -^, 
lit.  u  the  heart  of  mine  adv<  rsaries,"  is  the  word  £*">'-,  changed, 

•ording  to  the  canon  Ail  26),  for  the  purpose 

i  \  obtaining  the  important  meaning  that  Chaldea  is  the  centre 
of  God's  enemies.  This  explanation  of  the  name  involves  the 
thought  that  all  enmity  against  God  the  Lord  culminates  in 
Babylon  ;  on  the  basis  of  this  representation  Babylon  is  called, 
Rev.  xvii.  5,  "the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the 
earth.'1  FWtBto  wi  does  not  mean  reavawva  hia<f>0€ipovra(  LX  X.), 
ventum  \  m  (Vulgate),  "a  sharp  wind"  (Luther),  nor, 

as  it  is  usually  translated,  ua  destroying  wind  \n  for  wi  ^V\}  is 
nowhere  used  of  the  rousing  of  a  wind,  but  everywhere  means 
11  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  any  one,"  to  stir  him  up  to  an  under- 
taking; cf.  Hag.  i.  14,  1  Chron.  v.  56,  2  Chron.  x.\i.  16,  and 
xxxvi.  22.  Jeremiah  also  employs  it  thus  in  ver.  11,  and  this 
meaning  is  quite  suitable  here  also.  rVTOto  is  a  substantive,  as 
in  iv.  7  :  "the  spirit  of  a  destroyer/'  The  figure  of  winnowing, 
which  follows  in  ver.  2,  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
require  the  meaning  u  wind,''  because  the  figure  contained  in 
the  word  W\T  was  first  called  forth  by  the  employment  of 
d^t  "  strangers  "=  barbarians.  The  sending  of  the  D'n?  to 
Babylon  has  no  connection  with  the  figure  of  the  wind,  and  it 
even  remains  a  question  whether  WIT  really  means  here  to 
winnow,  because  the  word  is  often  used  of  the  scattering  of  a 
nation,  without  any  reference  to  the  figure  of  winnowing  ;  cf. 
Lev.  xxvi.  33,  Ezek.  v.  10,  xii.  15,  etc.,  also  Jer.  xlix.  32,  36. 
However,  this  thought  is  suggested  by  what  follows,  "  they 
empty  her  hand,"  although  the  clause  which  assigns  the 
reason,  "  because  they  are  against  her  round  about"  (cf.  iv. 
17),  does  not  correspond  with  this  figure,  but  merely  declares 
that  the  enemies  which  attack  Babylon  on  every  side  disperse 
its  inhabitants  and  empty  the  land. — Ver.  3.  These  strangers 
shall  kill,  without  sparing,  every  warrior  of  Babylon,  and  anni- 
hilate its  whole  military  forces.  In  the  first  half  of  the  verse 
the  reading  is  doubtful,  since  the  Masoretes  would  have  the 
second  *HT  (Qeri)  expunged,  probably  because  (as  Bottcher, 
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N.  AehrenL  ii.  S.  166,  supposes)  they  considered  it  merely  a 
repetition.  The  meaning  is  not  thereby  changed.  According 
to  the  Qeri,  we  would  require  to  translate,  "  against  [him  who] 
bends  [the  bow,  may  there  be,  or  come],  one  who  bends  his  bow;" 
according  to  the  Kethib,  "against  [him  who]  bends  [the  bow], 
may  he  who  bends  his  bow  bend  it."  As  to  T^T^  with  "KPK 
omitted,  cf.  1  Chron.  xv.  12,  2  Chron.  i.  4,  and  Ewald,  §  333,  b. 
'D2  bvr\)  stands  in  apposition  to  $7}T™  ;  'W  is  tne  Hithpael 
from  n!>y,  and  means  to  raise  oneself :  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
shortened  form  of  the  imperfect  passive;  cf.  Gesenius,  §  128, 
Kern.  2.  Certainly,  the  Hithpael  of  r6y  occurs  nowhere  else, 
but  it  is  quite  appropriate  here  ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary,  with 
Hitzig,  to  adduce,  for  explanation,  the  Arabic  Oj,  to  stretch 
the  head  out  of  anything,  or,  with  Ewald,  to  derive  the  form 
from   the   Aramaic  fe,    Arabic  J±,  to  thrust  in.     Neither  is 

there  any  foundation  for  the  remark,  that  the  abbreviated  form 
of  the  imperfect  would  be  admissible  only  if  ?N  were  found 
instead  of  7&.  Indeed,  the  Syriac,  Targum,  and  Vulgate  have 
actually  read  and  rendered  from  ?K,  which  several  codices  also 
present,  u  Let  him  not  bend  his  bow,  nor  stretch  himself  in  his 
coat  of  mail."  But  by  this  reading  the  first  half  of  the  verse 
is  put  in  contradiction  to  the  second  ;  and  this  contradiction  is 
not  removed  by  the  supposition  of  J.  D.  Michael  is  and  Hitzig, 
who  refer  these  clauses  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  find  the  thought 
expressed  in  them,  that  the  Chaldeans,  through  loss  of  courage, 
cannot  set  themselves  for  defence.  For,  in  that  case,  we  would 
be  obliged,  with  Hitzig,  to  explain  as  spurious  the  words  that 
follow,  "  and  spare  ye  not  her  young  men  ; "  but  for  this  there 
is  no  valid  reason.  As  to  vonnn,  cf.  1.  21,  20.  On  ver.  4,  cf.  1.  30 
and  xlix.  20.     The  suffix  in  u  her  streets  "  refers  to  Babylon. 

Vers.  5-14.  Because  of  the  righteousness  of  Israel,  Babylon  is 
to  be  irretrievably  destroyed.  Ver.  5.  "  For  Israel  is  not  for- 
saken, nor  Judah  of  his  God,  of  Jahveh  of  hosts ;  but  their 
land  is  full  of  guilt  because  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
Ver.  6.  Flee  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and  save  ye  every 
one  his  life  :  do  not  perish  for  her  iniquity ;  because  it  is  a 
time  of  vengeance  for  Jahveh;  He  renders  to  her  what  she  has 
committed.     Ver.  7.  Babylon  [was]  a  golden  cup  in  the  hand 
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o(  Jahveh,  that  intoxicated  all  the  earth.      Nations   have  (hunk 

of  her  wine,  therefore  nations  are  mail.  Ver.  cS.  Babylon  has 
fallen  suddenly  and  been  broken:  howl  over  her:  take  balsam 

for  her  pain;  perhaps  she  may  ho  healed.  Ver.  9.  '  We  have 
tried  to  heal  Babylon,  but  she  is  not  healed.     Leave  her,  ami 

let  us  go  each  one  to  his  own  land;  for  her  judgment  reaches 
unto  heaven,  ami  is  lifted  np  to  the  clouds.1  Ver,  10.  Jahveh 
hath  brought  forth  our  righteousnesses;  come,  and  lot  us  declare 
in  Zion  the  doing  of  Jahveh  our  God.     Ver.  11.  Sharpen  the 

arrow,  till  the  shields:  Jahveh  hath  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
kings  of  Media;  for  His  eounsel  is  against  Babylon,  to  destroy 
it;  because  it  is  the  vengeance  of  Jahveh,  the  vengeance  of 

His  temple.  f  Ver.  12.  Against  the  walls  of  Babylon  raise  a 
standard  ;  strengthen  the  watch,  set  watchmen,  prepare  the 
ambushes:  for  Jahveh  hath  both  devised  and  done  what  lie 
spake  against  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon.  Ver.  13.  O  thou 
that  dwellest  upon  many  waters,  rich  in  treasures,  thine  end  hath 
come,  the  measure  of  thy  gain.  Ver.  14,  Jahveh  of  hosts  hath 
sworn  by  Himself,  6  Surely  I  have  filled  thee  with  men,  as  [with] 
the  locust ;  and  they  shall  raise  a  shout  of  joy  against  thee.1  " 

The  offence  of  Babylon  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
demands  its  destruction.  In  ver.  5,  two  reasons  are  given  for 
God's  determination  to  destroy  Babylon.  The  Lord  is  induced 
to  this  (1)  by  His  relation  to  Israel  and  Judah,  whom  Babylon 
will  not  let  go ;  (2)  by  the  grave  offence  of  Babylon.  Israel 
is  |E^N  N7,  "  not  widowed,"  forsaken  by  his  God  ;  i.e.,  Jahveh, 
the  God  of  hosts,  has  not  rejected  His  people  for  ever,  so  as 
not  to  trouble  Himself  any  more  about  them ;  cf.  Isa.  1.  1, 
liv.  4  ff.  "Their  land"— the  land  of  the  Chaldeans— " is  full 
of  guilt  before  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  partly  through  their 
relation  to  Israel  (1.  21),  partly  through  their  idolatry  (1.  2,  38). 
JD  does  not  mean  here  u  on  the  side  of,"  but  u  on  account  of," 
because  they  do  not  acknowledge  Jahveh  as  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel. — Ver.  6.  In  order  to  escape  the  punishment  that  is 
to  fall  on  the  guilt-laden  city,  the  Israelites  living  in  Babylon 
must  flee  to  save  their  lives  ;  cf.  1.  8,  and  on  the  mode  of 
expression,  xlviii.  6.  "  Be  not  destroyed  FUlVa,  for  her  iniquity," 
(2  of  price),  not  u  in  her  guilt"  =  punishment  for  sin  (Graf), 
or  "through  her  guilt"  (Nagelsbach).     Both  of  these  last  two 
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views  are  against  the  context;  for  the  idea  is,  that  Israel  must 
flee   to    save    his   life,    and  that   he  too  may   not    atone    for 
the   guilt  of   Babylon.     On  the  expression,  "  it  is  a  time  of 
vengeance,"  etc.,  cf.    1.  15,  Isa.  xxxiv.   8.       D?";D  tied    as  in 
Isa.  lix.  18,  Ixvi.  6.     5*31,  prop,  accomplishment,  actual  proof, 
is   used   both  of   human  and    divine  doing   and    working,  of 
human  misdeeds  and  divine  recompense.     Ktfl  is  used  emphati- 
cally.— Ver.  7  f.  Babylon,  certainly,  in  its  former  power  and 
greatness,  was  a  golden  goblet,   by  means  of  which  Jahveh 
presented  to  the  nations  the  wine  of  His  wrath,  and  intoxicated 
them  ;  but  now  it  is  fallen,  and  broken  without  remedy.     Isa. 
xxi.  9  finds  an  echo  in  the  expression,  "  Babylon  is  fallen."     The 
figure  of  the  cup  refers  us  back  to  xxv.  15  ff.,  where,  howeyer, 
it  is  applied  in  a  different  way.     The  cup  is  said  to  be  of  gold, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  splendour  and  glory  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dominion.     "In  the  hand  of   Jahveh/'  i.e.   used  by 
Him   as  His   instrument  for   pouring  out   His    wrath   to    the 
nations.     Bat  Babylon  lias  suddenly  fallen  and  been  broken  in 
pieces.    At  this  point  Jeremiah  drops  the  figure  of  the  cup, 
for  a  golden  cup  does  not  bivak  when  it  falls.     The  fall  i^ 
terrible,  that  the  nations  in   Babylon  are  summoned  to  partici- 
pate in  the  lamentation,  and  to  lend  their  aid  in   repairing  her 
injuries.     But  they  answer  that  their  attempts  to  heal  her  are 
fruitless.     (On  *W,  cf.  xlvi.  11  and  yiii.  22.)      The  terrible  and 
irreparable  charaeter  of  the  fall  is  thus  expressed  jn  a  dramatic 
manner.     We  must  neither  think  of  the  allies  and  mercenaries 
as  those  who  are  addressed  (Schnurrer,  Kosenmuller,  Maurer, 
Hitzig),  nor  merely  the  Israelites  who  had  been  delivered  from 
Babylon  (Umbreit).     The  latter  view  is  opposed  by  the  words 
which  follow,  "  Let  every  one  go  to  his  own  country  ;"  this  points 
to  men  out  of  different  lands.     And  the  former  assumption  is 
opposed  by  the  consideration  that  not  merely  the  mercenaries, 
but  also  the  allies  are  to  be  viewed  as  fallen  and  ruined  together 
with  Babylon,  and  that  Babylon,  which  had   subdued   all  the 
nations,  has  no  allies,  according  to  the  general  wav  in  which 
the  prophet  views  these  things.    Those  addressed  are  rather  the 
nations  that  had   been  vanquished  by  Babylon  and  detained  in 
the  city,  of  which  Israel  was  one.     Inasmuch  as  these  were  the 
servants  of  Babylon,  and  as  such  bound  to  pay  her  service, 
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thej  are  to  heal  Babylon;  and  because  the  attempts  to  heal 
her  prove  fruitless,  they  are  to  leave  the  rained  city.  They 
answer  this  summons  by  the  resolve,  '•  We  will  go  every  one  to 
his  own  land;"  cf .  1.  8,  16.  The  motive  for  this  resolution, 
M  for  her  guilt  reaches  op  to  heaven/1  certainly  shows  that  it 
is  Israelites  who  are  speaking,  because  it  is  only  they  who  form 
their  opinions  in  such  a  way  ;  but  they  speak  in  the  name  of 
all  the  strangers  who  are  in  Babylon,  DB8PD  is  the  matter 
upon  which  judgment  is  passedj  /.*•.  the  transgression,  the  guilt, 
analogous  to  CNOT  BMfe.  Ezek.  vii.  23,  and  mo  DBeto,  Deut 
6,  \\i.  22;  it  dors  not  mean  the  punishment  adjudged,  of 
which  we  cannot  say  that  it  roaches  up  to  heaven.  On  this 
expression,  cf.  Ps.  lvii.  11,  cviii.  5.  Through  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
the  Lord  has  made  manifest  the  righteousness  of  Israel  ;  the 
redeemed  ones  are  to  proclaim  this  in  Zion.  rrtp*J¥  does  not 
mean  "righteous  acts"  (Judg.  v.  11),  hut  proofs  of  the  right- 
eousness of  Israel  as  opposed  to  Babylon,  which  righteousm 
Babylon,  through  tyrannical  oppression  of  the  people  that  had 
been  delivered  up  to  it  merely  for  chastisement,  lias  failed  to 
perceive,  and  which,  so  long  as  the  Lord  did  not  take  His 
people  to  Himself  again  in  a  visible  manner,  was  hidden  from 
the  world  ;  cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  6. — Ver.  11.  The  instruments  which 
the  Lord  employs  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  Babylon  are  the 
kings  of  the  Medes,  i.e.  the  provincial  governors,  or  heads  of 
the  separate  provinces  into  which  the  Medes  in  ancient  times 
were  divided,  until,  after  revolting  from  the  Assyrians  in  the 
year  714  B.C.,  they  put  themselves  under  a  common  head,  in 
order  to  assert  their  independence,  and  chose  Dejokes  as  their 
monarch.  See  Spiegel's  Erdn  (1863,  S.  308  ff.),  and  Delitzsch 
on  Isa.  xiii.  17,  who  rightly  remarks  that  in  Isa.  xiii.  17,  as 
well  as  here,  ^o  is  a  general  designation  for  the  Aryan  tribes 
of  Iran,  taken  from  the  most  important  and  influential  nation. 
In  xxi.  2,  Isaiah  mentions  Elam  in  the  first  series,  along  with 
Media,  as  a  conqueror  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  Babylonian  king- 
dom was  destroyed  by  Darius  the  Mede  and  Cyrus  the  Persian. 
But  the  Persians  are  first  named  in  the  Old  Testament  by 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  while  the  name  "  Elam"  as  a  province  of 
the  Persian  kingdom  is  gradually  lost,  from  the  times  of  Cyrus 
onwards,  in  that  of  the  a  Persians."      The  princes  of  Media 
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are  to  prepare  themselves  for  besieging  and  conquering  Baby- 
lon.    "!??  (^om  "H3),  prop,  to  polish,  cleanse  from  dirt  and 
rust.      The    arrows    are  thereby  sharpened ;    cf.  Isa.  xlix.    2. 
D'pfe'n  *K?D  is  variously  explained.     The  meaning  of  "  shields  " 
is  that  best  established  for  D*BJf  (see  on  2  Sam.  viii.  7)  ;  while 
the  meaning  of  "  armour  equipment,"  which  is  defended  by 
Thenius,  is  neither  very  suitable  for  2  Sam.  viii.  7  nor  for  2 
Kings  xi.  10  and  Cant.  iv.  4.    There  is  not  the  least  foundation 
for  the  meaning  u  quiver,"  which  is  assumed  merely  for  this 
passage.     ^DjB^n  ttTO  is  to  be  explained    in    accordance  with 
the    analogous   expression   in    2    Kings   ix.    24,    RC^D  iT  n^d, 
"he  filled  his  hand  with  the  bow,"  i.e.  seized  the  bow.     "Fill 
the  shields"  with  your  bodies,  or  with  your  arms,  since  we  put 
these  among  the  straps  of  the  shields.      Those  addressed  are 
the  kings  of  the  Medes,  whose  spirit  God  has  stirred   up  to 
make  war  against    Babylon  ;    for  it  is  against    her    that    His 
mind  or  plan  is  directed.      As  to  the  expression,  "for  it  is  the 
vengeance  of  Jahveh,"  etc.,  cf.  1.  15,  28.     The  attack  is  to  be 
directed  against  the  walls  of  Babylon.     W,  "  standard,"  is  the 
military  sign  carried  before  the  army,  in  order  to  show  them 
the  direction  they  are  to  take,  and  the  point  of  attack.     1WD 
"watch,"  is  the  force  besieging  the  city;  cf.  2  Sam.  xi.   lb*. 
"Make  the  watch   strong,"  i.e.  enclose  the  city  firmly.     This 
is    more    exactly   specified    in    the    following    clauses.      "  g 
watches,"  not  as  a  guard    for  their  own  camp  (Ilitzig),   but 
against  the  city,  in  order  to  maintain  a  close  siege.     "Place 
the  ambushes,"   that  they  may   peep   into  the  city  whenever 
a  sally  is  made  by  the  besieged;  cf.  Josh.  viii.   14  ff.,  Judg. 
xx.  33  ff.      "  For  what  Jahveh  hath  determined,  He  will  also 
perform."     D3— D_3,  «  as  well  as:"  He  has  resolved  as  well  as 
done,  i.e.  as  He  has  resolved,  He  also  executes. — Ver.  13.  All 
the  supports  of  the  Babylonian  power,  its  strong  position  on 
the  Euphrates,  and   its  treasures,  which  furnished  the  means 
for  erecting  strong  fortifications,  cannot  avert  the    ruin  de- 
creed by  God.     As  to  the  form  W3tf,  see  on  xxii.  23.     It  is 
the  city  with  its  inhabitants  that  is  addressed,  personified  as 
a  virgin  or  daughter.     The  many  waters  on  which  Babylon 
dwells  are  the   Euphrates,  with  the    canals,   trenches,   dykes, 
and  marshes  which  surrounded  Babylon,  and  afforded   her  a 
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strong  protection  against  hostile  attacks,  bat  at  the  same  time 
contributed  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
capital.1    The  great  riches,  however,  by  which  Babylon  became 

itiM  nan,  "great  in  treasur  i  that  flSschylus  (Pert,  52) 

calls  it  Ba/3v\£>p  f)  Tro\v^pva-oit  were  derived  from  the  enor- 
mous spoils  which  Nebuchadnezzar  brought  to  it7  partly  from 
Nineveh,  partly  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  tribute  paid  by 

ria  and  the  wealthy  commercial  cities  of  Phoenicia.  "Thine 
end  is  come;"  cf.  Gen.  vi.  13.  *I}«3  nsx,  "the  I'll  (i.e.  the 
measure)  of  thy  gain/1  i.e.  the  limit  put  to  thine  unjust  gain. 
The  words  are  connected  with  "  thine  end  is  come"  by  zeugma. 
This  explanation  is  Bimpler  than  the  interpretation  adopted 
by  Venema,   Eachhorn,  and  Maurer,  from  the  Vulgate  pedalis 

Bcisioni8  iiur,  viz.  "the  ell  of  cutting  thee  off."  Bottcher 
(Probenj  S.  289,  note  m)  seeks  to  vindicate  the  rendering  in 
the  following  paraphrase :  "  The  ell  at  which  thou  shalt  be  cut 
off,  like  something  woven  or  spun,  when  it  has  reached  the 
destined  number  of  ells."  According  to  this  view,  "ell "  would 
stand  for  the  complete  number  of  the  ells  determined  on ;  but 
there  is  no  consideration  of  the  question  whether  JHf3,  "  to  cut 
off  the  thread  of  life,"  Isa.  xxxviii.  12,  can  be  applied  to  a  city. 
— Ver.  14.  The  Lord  announces  destruction  to  Babylon  with 
a  solemn  oath.  Many  take  CS  »3  in  the  sense  of  ^  DX  in 
oaths:  "truly,  certainly."  But  this  use  of  the  expression  is 
neither  fully  established,  nor  suitable  in  this  connection.  In 
2  Sam.  xv.  21  (the  only  passage  that  can  be  cited  in  its  be- 
half), the  meaning  "  only "  gives  good  enough  sense.  Ewald 
(§  356,  b)  wrongly  adduces  2  Kings  v.  20  in  support  of  the 
above  meaning,  and  three  lines  below  he  attributes  the  signi- 

1  Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alterth.  i.  8.  84G,  remarks:  *'  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Babylon — the  produce  of  the  fields — depended  on  the  inundations 
of  the  Euphrates.  By  means  of  an  extensive  system  of  dykes,  canals,  and 
river-walls,  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  not  only  in  conducting  the  water  of 
the  Euphrates  to  every  point  in  the  plain  of  Babylon,  but  also  in  averting 
the  formation  of  marshes  and  the  occurrence  of  floods  (which  were  not 
rare),  as  well  as  regulating  the  inundation."  The  purpose  for  which  these 
water- works  were  constructed,  was  "first  of  all,  irrigation  and  navigation  ; 
but  they  at  the  same  time  afforded  strong  lines  of  defence  against  the  foe  " 
(Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assyr.  u.  Bab.  S.  219).  See  details  regarding  these 
magnificent  works  in  Dunckcr,  S.  845  ff. ;  Niebuhr,  S.  218  ff. 
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fication  "  although "  to  the  ■     I  : 

the  asseveration,  -Verily  1  have  filled  thee  with  nun  as  with 

locusts,  and  they  Bhall  ring  the  1! 

suitable  meani  '  ] 

phetically,  and  ui  NN'lth 

the  enemy,  when  the  city  I 

fill  a  city  with  men  hardly  n 

of  enemies  in  it.      7 

DM  means  "althoi  •    ::  J  l 

mcanir  t,  "When  1   Bll<  I  tl 

the  only  result  v. 

be  obtain' 

men  in 

from  ruin.     "*"*.  I 

thenatur 
y(  tence  of  the  Lord  and  Creat 

the  w] 

the  mighty  ki  V*r.  15. 

ma  th  by  11 

wisdom,  and  I : 

V      .    ;   '      W         ,    thun  I  I 

water  in  the   I  I  :  m  tMi'  ' 

of  the  earth,    I 

the  wind  out  of  His  i  -:>   witk 

knowl 

the  image  :  f or  h  rk  is  a  1  pirit  in 

them.    Ver.  lx. 

time  of  visitatii  i  \  I '  •' 

is  not  like  th  I  tribe 

of  his  inheri  i  Jahi  Bis  \ 

Thou  art  a  ban:  itfa   th-      1 

will  break  n  1  n  ith 

V<  p.  -1 .  A:  I  with  thee  I  will  •    ■  his 

rider,  and  with  thee  I  will  bleak  in  1  its 

rider.     Ver.  22.  And  N\ith  tl.-      I  Will   I  .  ■  ak  10  pi 

woman,  and  with  th<  •  I  will  break  in  pieces  old  I 

and  with  thee  I  will  break  in   |  I  and   i. 

Ver.  23.  And  with  thee  1  will  break  in]  rd  and 


I 

1 
\ 

\         .  !  I  ' 

I 
. 

\ 

■ 

I 

.  •' 

; 

I   . 

I  • 

.  I 

I  rael.     ]  ,  on 

till   a  ~s" .  " 

I  :  D3B>,  an  i  these  n  ■•  ith  \\ . 

II  He  ;  former  of  ill,  I  '.Inch  I 

Him  a>  H  not 

pat  to  the         mt  of  I  the  v. 

"  Israel n  through  an  oversight,  but  is  Jul-  emiah:  there 

need  fa  in  chap,  x.,  fur  bringing  into  special  pro- 

minence the  relation  of  Israel  to  his  God.1     As  to  the  rest, 

1  In  chap.  x.  16  the  I. XX.  bare  tak<  d  noaccoir  r  of  ?miP  i  r  D3B^ 

Hen  11  infer  that  these  wonl.s  b  od  their 

way  inl  it.  xxxii.  9,  and  shonl  I 

But  in  this  they  ai  _■.    The  omiesion  of  the  two  words  by  the 

LXX.  is  a  result  of  the  erroneous  translation  there  given  of  the  first  clause 
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the  exposition  of  x.  12-16.  In  vers.  20-26  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  its  power  is  further  carried  out  in  two  figures.  In 
vers.  20-24  Babylon  is  compared  to  a  hammer,  which  God 
uses  for  the  purpose  of  beating  to  pieces  nations  and  kingdoms, 
with  their  forces  and  their  inhabitants,  but  on  which  He  will 
afterwards  requite  the  evil  done  to  Zion.  fBO  is  equivalent 
to  r?£3  Prov.  xxv.  18,  one  who  breaks  in  pieces  ;  hence  a 
battle-hammer.  Hitzig  takes  *73  to  be  a  singular,  "  formed 
thus  in  order  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  i  sounds  (cf.  Dsp>?3 
with  *gvB).M  This  is  possible,  but  neither  necessary  nor  pro- 
bable. The  plural,  "  weapons  of  war,"  is  added,  because  the 
battle-hammer  is  considered  as  including  all  weapons  of  war. 
By  the  hammer,  Ewald  understands  "  the  true  Israel ;"  Hitzig, 
Cyrus,  the  destroyer  of  Babylon  ;  Nagelsbach,  an  ideal  person. 
These  three  views  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  operation 
performed  by  means  of  the  hammer  (breaking  to  pieces)  is 
marked  by  perfects  with  1  relative  (^-31),  which  is  also  true 
of  the  retribution  to  be  made  on  Babylon  :  from  this  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  breaking  with  the  hammer,  as  well  as  the 
retribution,  is  still  future,  and  that  the  meaning  is,  u  When  I 
hammer  in  this  way  with  thee,  I  will  requite  Babylon"  (Hitzig)  ; 
while  Ewald  concludes  from  nothing  but  the  context  that  the 
words  refer  to  Israel.  But  none  of  these  reasons  is  decisive, 
nor  any  of  the  three  views  tenable.  The  context  gives  decided 
support  to  the  opinion  that  in  ver.  20  ff.  it  is  Babylon  that  is 
addressed,  just  as  in  ver.  13  f.  and  ver.  25  ;  a  further  proof  is, 
that  as  early  as  chap.  1.  23,  Babylon  is  called  "  the  hammer  of 
the  whole  earth."  Only  very  weighty  reasons,  then,  could  in- 
duce us  to  refer  the  same  figure,  as  used  here,  to  another  nation. 
The  word  B*8B  (1.23),  "hammer,  smith's  hammer"  (Isa.  xli. 
7),  is  not  essentially  different  from   t*30,  which  is  used  here. 

of  the  verse.  This  the  LXX.  have  rendered  cv  rotuCrn  fnplg  rZ  'Iaxw/3, 
instead  of  ov  Toictvrn  yj  pspig  tov  'Iay.^/3.  Having  done  so,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  continue,  vn  6  xX««r«?  rot  txutoc  ocvtos,  because 
they  could  not  predicate  this  of  pipig,  which  they  evidently  did  not  take 
to  mean  God.  And  if  they  were  to  connect  ton  with  what  followed,  they 
were  bound  to  omit  the  two  words,  for  it  would  never  have  done  to  take 
together  \rbni  MP  &OB*1  N^H.  They  therefore  simply  omitted  the 
troublesome  words,  and  went  on  to  translate  :  ot<  6  xAmj  ret  %w<x. 
ccvto;  x-hypoudpict  xvrov.     Cf.  Nagelsbach.  Jeremia  u.  Babylon,  S.  94. 
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The  figure  is  quite  Inapplicable  to  [srael,  because  "  Israel  is 
certainly  to  be  delivered  through  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
but  is  not  to  be  himself  the  instrument  of  the  destruction" 
(Graf),  Finally,  the  employment  of  the  perfect  with  1  relative, 
both  in  connection  with  the  shattering  to  pieces  which  God 
accomplishes  with  (by  means  of)  Babylon,  and  also  the  retri- 
bution lie  will  execute  on  Babylon,  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  just  as,  in  prophetic  vision,  what  Babylon  does  to  the 
nation-',  and  what  happens  to  it,  was  not  separated  into  two 
acts,  distinct  from  one  another,  but  appeared  as  one  continuous 
whole,  so  also  the  work  of  Babylon  as  the  instrument  of  de- 
struction was  not  yet  finished,  but  had  only  begun,  and  still 
continuing,  was  partly  future,  like  the  retribution  which  it  was 
to  receive  for  its  offence  against  Zion  ;  just  as  in  ver.  13  Baby- 
lon is  viewed  as  then  still  in  the  active  exercise  of  its  power; 
ami  the  purpose  for  which  God  employs  it,  as  well  as  the  fate 
that  is  to  befall  it,  is  presented  together  in  something  like  this 
manner  :  "  O  Babylon,  who  art  my  hammer  with  which  I  break 
peoples  and  kingdoms  in  pieces,  thee  will  I  requite  ! "  There 
is  separate  mention  made  of  the  instances  of  breaking,  in  a  long 
enumeration,  which  becomes  tedious  through  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  the  verb — something  like  the  enumeration  in  chap.  1. 
35-38,  where,  however,  the  constant  repetition  of  3ifl  gives 
great  emphasis  to  the  address.  First  comes  the  general  desig- 
nation, nations  and  kingdoms  ;  then  military  forces ;  then  (ver. 
25)  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms,  arranged,  as  in  Ezek.  xxiii. 
6,  23,  according  to  sex,  age,  and  class,  labouring  classes  (shep- 
.herds,  and  husbandmen  with  their  cattle);  and  lastly  digni- 
taries, satraps  and  lieutenant-governors,  DN^pn  nina,  as  in  Ezek. 
xxiii.  6,  23.  nna  probably  comes  from  the  Zendic  pavan  (root 
pa),  of  which  a  dialectic  form  is  pagvan,  u  upholder  of  govern- 
ment ;"  see  on  Hag.  i.  1.  JJD  corresponds  to  the  ^coydvr)^  of 
the  Athenians,  "  lieutenant-governor ;"  but  it  is  not  much  that 
has  hitherto  been  ascertained  with  regard  to  this  office ;  see 
Delitzsch  on  Isa.  xli.  25  [Clark's  translation].  On  'til  wWl, 
cf.  ver.  6  and  1.  15,  29  ;  "  before  your  eyes,"  towards  the  end 
of  this  verse,  belongs  to  this  verb  in  the  main  clause.  This 
retribution  is  set  forth  in  ver.  25  f.  under  a  new  figure.  Babylon 
is  called  the  "  mountain  of  destruction  ;"  this  name  is  imrne- 
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diately  explained  by  the  predicate,  "  that  destroys  the  whole 
earth,"  brings  destruction  on  it.     The  name  WBton  "in  js  ap- 
plied in  2  Kings  xxiii.  13  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  its  southern 
summit,   the  so-called   mons  offensionis  vel  scandall  of   eccle- 
siastical tradition,  on  which  Solomon  had  erected  idolatrous 
altars  for  his  foreign  wives  ;  the  name  refers  to  the  pernicious 
influence  thereby  exercised  on  the  religious  life  of  Israel.     In 
this  verse,  "  destruction "  is  used  in  a  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  physical  and  moral  ruin  which  Babylon   brought  on  the 
nations.     Babylon  is  a  "  mountain,"  as  being  a  powerful  king- 
dom, supereminent  above  others  ;  whether  there  is  also  a  refer- 
ence in  the  title  to  its  lofty  buildings  (C.  B.  Michaelis)  seems 
doubtful.     "  I  will  roll  thee  down  from  the  rocks,"  de  pelris, 
in  quarum  fasligiis  hucu^que  eminuisti,     N"oji  cfferes  te  amplius 
super  alia  regna  (C.  B.  Mich.).     To  this  Ilitzig  adds,  by  way 
of  explanation  :  u  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  sometimes 
changed  into  the  very  position  occupied  by  the  crater."'     From 
what  follows,  "  I  will  make  thee  a  mountain  of  burning,"  i.e. 
either  a  burning,  or  burnt,  burnt-out  mountain,   modern  ex- 
positors infer,  with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  that  the  prophet  has  before 
his  mind  a  volcano  in  active  eruption,  "  for  no  other  kind  of 
mountains  could  devastate  countries  ;  it  is  just  volcanoes  which 
have  been  hollowed  out  by  fire  that  fall  in,  or,  it  may  be,  tumble 
down  into  the  valley  below,  scattering  their  constituent  elements 
here  and  there;  the  stones  of  such  mountains,  too,  are  com- 
monly so  much  broken  and  burnt,  that  they  are  of  no  use  for 
building"  (Hitzig).     Of  the  above  remarks  this  much  is  correct, 
that  the  words,  "  I  will  make  thee  a  burning  mountain,"  are 
founded  on  the  conception  of  a  volcano ;  any  more  extended 
application,  however,  of  the  figure  to  the  whole  verse  is  un- 
warranted.     The  clause,    «  I  will   roll    thee  down    from    the 
rocks,"  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  the  action  of  a  volcano  in 
eruption  (though  Niigelsbach  does  so  apply  it),  unless  we  are 
ready  to  impute  to  the  prophet  a  false  notion  regarding  the 
eruptions  of  volcanoes.     By  the  eruption,  a  mountain  is  not 
loosened  from  the  rock  on  which  it  rests,  and  hurled  down  into 
the  valleys  round  about ;  it  is  only  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
or  the  rocks  on  which  its  summit  rests,  that  seem  to  be  vomited 
out  of  it.     Besides,  the  notion  that  there  is  a  representation  of 
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an  active  rolc&no  in  the  first  clauses  of  the  verso,  is  disproved 
by  the  very  fact  that  the  mountain,  Babylon,  does  not  bring 

ruin  on  the  earth,  as  one  that  is  burning  ;  it  is  not  to  become 
such  until  after  it  has  been  rolled  down  from  the  rocks  on  which 
it  rests.     The  laying  waste  of  the  countries  is  not  ascribed  to 

the  fire  that  issues  from  the  mountain,  hut  the  mountain  begins 
to  burn  only  after  it  has  been  rolled  down  from  its  rocks. 
Babylon,  as  a  kingdom  and  city,  is  called  a  mountain,  because 
it  mightily  surpassed  and  held  sway  over  them  ;  cf.  Isa.  ii.  1  1. 
It  brings  ruin  on  the  whole  earth  by  subjugation  of  the  nations 
and  devastation  of  the  countries.  The  mountain  rests  on  rocks, 
i.r.  its  power  has  a  foundation  as  firm  as  a  rock,  until  the  Lord 
rolls  it  down  from  its  height,  and  burns  the  strong  mountain, 
making  it  like  an  extinct  volcano,  the  stones  of  which,  having 
been  rendered  vitreous  by  the  fire,  no  longer  furnish  material 
that  can  be  employed  for  the  foundation  of  new  buildings.  "A 
corner-stone,"  etc.,  is  explained  by  C.  B.  Michaelis,  after  the 
Chaldee,  Kimchi,  and  others,  to  mean,  u  no  one  will  appoint  a 
king  or  a  prince  any  more  out  of  the  stock  of  the  Chaldeans." 
This  is  against  the  context,  according  to  which  the  point  treated 
of  is,  not  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  in  or  of  Babylon,  but  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  as  a  city  and  kingdom.  Hitzig  and 
Graf,  accordingly,  take  the  meaning  to  be  this :  Not  a  stone  of 
the  city  will  be  used  for  a  new  building, — no  one  will  any  more 
build  for  himself  among  their  ruins,  and  out  of  the  material 
there.  The  corner-stone  and  the  foundation  (it  is  further 
asserted)  are  mentioned  by  way  of  example,  not  because  parti- 
cularly large  and  good  stones  are  needed  for  these  parts,  but 
because  every  house  begins  with  them.  But  though  the  follow- 
ing clause,  "  thou  slialt  be  an  everlasting  desolation,"  contains 
this  idea,  yet  this  interpretation  neither  exhausts  nor  gives  a 
generally  correct  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  no  one 
will  take  from  thee  a  corner-stone  or  a  foundation-stone."  The 
burning  of  the  mountain  signifies  not  merely  that  Babylon  was 
to  be  burned  to  ashes,  but  that  her  sway  over  the  world  was  to 
be  quite  at  an  end  ;  this  was  only  to  come  about  when  the  city 
was  burnt.  When  no  stone  of  any  value  for  a  new  building  is 
to  be  left  after  this  conflagration,  this  is  equivalent  to  savins 
that  nothing  will  be  left  of  the  empire  that  has  been  destroyed, 
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which  would  be  of  any  use  in  the  foundation  of  another  state. 
The  last  clause  also  ("  for  thou  shalt  be,"  etc.)  refers  to  more 
than  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  This  is  seen  even 
in  the  fundamental  passage,  xxv.  12,  where  the  same  threat  is 
uttered  against  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans. 

Vers.  27-37.  A  summons  addressed  to  the  nations  to  fight 
against  Babylon,  in  order  that,  by  reducing  the  city,  vengeance 
may  be  taken  for  tlie  offence  committed  against  Israel  by 
Babylon.  Ver.  27.  "  Lift  up  a  standard  on  the  earth,  sound 
a  trumpet  among  the  nations,  prepare  the  nations  against  her, 
call  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashkenaz  against 
her;  appoint  troops  against  her;  bring  up  horses  like  horrid 
locusts.  Ver.  28.  Prepare  nations  against  her,  the  kings  of 
the  Medes  and  her  governors,  and  all  her  lieutenant-governors, 
and  all  the  land  of  his  dominion.  Ver.  2{X  Then  the  earth 
quakes  and  trembles:  for  the  purposes  of  Jahveh  against 
Babylon  are  being  performed,  to  make  the  land  of  Babylon  a 
desolation,  without  an  inhabitant.  Ver.  30.  The  heroes  of 
Babylon  have  ceased  to  fight,  they  sit  in  the  strongholds:  their 
strength  is  dried  up;  they  have  become  women  ;  they  have  set 
her  habitations  on  fire;  her  bars  are  broken.  Ver.  31.  One 
runner  runs  against  another,  and  one  messenger  against 
another,  to  tell  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  wholly 
taken.  Ver.  32.  And  the  crossing-places  have  been  seized, 
and  the  marshes  have  they  burned  up  with  fire,  and  the  men 
of  war  are  confounded.  Ver.  33.  For  thofl  saith  Jahveh  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel:  The  daughter  of  Babylon  is  like  a 
threshing-floor  at  the  time  when  it  is  trodden  ;  yet  a  little,  and 
the  time  of  harvest  will  come  to  her.  Ver.  31.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  of  Babylon  hath  devoured  us,  and  ground  us 
down;  he  hath  set  us  down  [like]  an  empty  vessel,  he  hath 
swallowed  us  like  a  dragon,  he  hath  filled  his  belly  with  my 
dainties;  he  hath  thrust  me  out.  Ver.  35.  Let  the  inhabitress 
of  Zion  say,  'My  wrong  and  my  flesh  [be]  upon  Babylon;1  and 
let  Jerusalem  say,  <  My  blood  be  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Chaldea.'  Ver.  36.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jahveh :  Behold,  I 
will  plead  thy  cause,  and  execute  vengeance  for  thee ;  and  I 
will  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her  fountain  dry.  Ver.  37. 
And  Babylon  shall  become  heaps  [of  ruins],  a  dwelling-place 
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of  dra  an  astonishment,  and  a  li  without  an  "in- 

itant." 
The  lifting  up  of  the  standard  (ver.  27)  serv(  i  signal 

for  the  nations  t  ible  for  the  struggle  against  Babylon, 

not  mean  "in  the  land/1  but,  as  the  parallel  "among 

nations"  shov  a  the  earth."     wnj?,  rate  [pre- 

pare] against  her  (Babylon)  nations"  for  the  war;  cf.  vi.  1, 
wii.  7.  -•-•;:•-  gg  (n  p  29.  The  kingdoms  summoned  are  : 
.1  -,  i.e.  the  middle  (or  eastern  |  pnn  ince  of  Armenia,  in  the 
plain  of  Araxes,  which  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  Arairad,  Araratia 

■  on  Gen.  viii.  4);  Minni,  which,  according  to  the  Syriac 
and  Chaldee,  is  also  a  name  of  Armenia,  probably  its  western 
province  (see  Gesenius'  Thesaurut^  p.  -s<)7);  and  AshkenaZf 
which  the  Jews  take  to  be  (  1  nnany,  although  only  this  much 
is  certain,  that  it  is  a  province  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia. 
For  Ashen  is  an  Armenian  proper  name,  and  az  an  Armenian 
termination  j  cf.  Lagarde's  Gesammelte  Abhandll.  S.  254,  and 
Delitzsch  on  Gen.  x.  3,  4th  ed.  v"^-.  "  appoint,  order  against 
her."  nf-^  does  not  mean  "captains"  or  leaders,  for  this 
meaning  of  the  foreign  word  (supposed  to  be  Assyrian)  rests 
on  a  very  uncertain  etymology  ;  it  means  some  peculiar  kind 
of  troops,  but  nothing  more  definite  can  be  affirmed  regarding 
it.  This  meaning  is  required  by  the  context  both  here  and 
in  Nah.  iii.  17,  the  only  other  place  where  the  word  occurs: 
see  on  that  passage.  The  sing.  1DSK3  corresponds  with  the 
sing.  D?>D,  and  is  therefore  to  be  taken  collectively,  "  troops 
and  horses/'  Whether  the  simile  "HDD  ps'3  belongs  merely  to 
"  horses,"  or  to  the  combination  "  troops  and  horses,"  depends 
on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  expression.  Modern  expositors 
render  it  "  bristly  locusts ;  "  and  by  that  they  understand,  like 
Credner  (Joel,  S.  298),  the  young  grasshopper  after  it  has  laid 
aside  its  third  skin,  when  the  wings  are  still  enveloped  in  rough 
horny  sheaths,  and  stick  straight  up  from  the  back  of  the 
animal.  But  this  explanation  rests  on  an  erroneous  interpre- 
tation of  Nali.  iii.  17.     1ED  means  to  shudder,  and  is  used  of 

-     T  / 

the  shivering  or  quivering  of  the  body  (Ps.  cxix.  120),  and  of 
the  hair  (Job  iv.  15)  ;  and  p£  does  not  mean  a  particular  kind 
of  locusts,  though  Jerome,  on  Nah.  iii.  17,  renders  it  attelabus 
(parva  locusta  est  inter  locustam  et  bruchum,  et  modicis  pennis 
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reptans  potins  quam  volans,  semperque  subsiliens),  but  is  a  poetic 
epithet  of  the  locust,  "  the  devourer."  If  any  one  prefers  to 
view  l»D  as  referring  to  the  nature  of  the  locusts,  he  may,  with 
Bochart  and  Rosenmiiller,  think  of  the  locustarum  species,  qua 
habet  caput  hirsutum.  But  the  epithet  a  horrid  "  is  probably 
intended  merely  to  point  out  the  locusts  as  a  fearful  scourge 
of  the  country.  On  this  view,  the  comparison  refers  to  both 
clauses,  and  is  meant  to  set  forth  not  merely  the  enormous 
multitude  of  the  soldiery,  but  also  the  devastation  they  make  of 
the  country.  In  ver.  28  mention  is  further  made  of  the  kings 
of  the  Medes  (see  on  ver.  11),  together  with  their  governors 
and  lieutenant-governors  (see  on  ver.  23),  and,  in  order  to  give 
prominence  to  the  immense  strength  of  the  army,  of  "  all  the 
land  of  his  dominion;"  on  these  expressions,  cf.  xxxiv.  1  and 
1  Kings  ix.  19.  The  suffix  refers  to  the  king  of  Media,  as  the 
leader  of  the  whole  army;  while  those  in  "  her  governors,  and 
all  her  lieutenant-governors,"  refer  to  the  country  of  Media. — 
Ver.  29  f.  On  the  advance  of  this  mighty  host  against  Babylon, 
to  execute  the  judgment  determined  by  the  Lord,  the  earth 
quakes.  The  mighty  men  of  Babylon  cease  to  offer  resistance, 
and  withdraw  dispirited,  like  women,  into  inaccessible  places, 
while  the  enemy  sets  fire  to  the  houses,  breaks  the  bars,  and 
captures  the  city.  The  prophet  views  all  this  in  spirit  as  already 
present,  and  depicts  in  lively  colours  the  attack  on  the  city  and 
its  capture.  Hence  the  historic  tenses,  tfjnni,  iflRJ,  I7in,  etc. 
HD|J  is  used  of  the  permanence,  i.e.  of  the  realization  of  the 
divine  counsels,  as  in  xliv.  23  f.  On  the  singular,  see  Ewald, 
§  317,  a.  "To  make  the  land,"  etc.,  as  in  iv.  7,  xviii.  lf>,  etc. 
"  They  sit  (have  taken  up  their  position)  in  the  strongholds" 
(mountain  fastnesses),  i.e.  in  inaccessible  places  ;  cf.  1  Sam. 
xiii.  16,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14.  nm,;:  is  but  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Kal  form  from  ri'J;j ;  on  its  derivation  from  nri'f,  see  on  Isa. 
xli.  17.  "They  have  become  women  ; "  cf.  1.  37.  The  subject 
of  the  verb  Vm  is  the  enemy,  who  set  fire  to  the  dwellings  in 
Babylon.  "Runner  runs  against  runner,"  i.e.  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  city  there  come  messengers,  who  meet  each  other 
running  to  tell  the  king  in  his  castle  that  the  city  is  taken. 
The  king  is  therefore  (as  Graf  correctly  remarks  against 
Hitzig)  not  to  be  thought  of  as  living  outside  of  the  city,  for 
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u  in  Ihle  case  W?£?  would  have  no  meaning/1  but  as  living  in 
the  royal  castle,  which  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
on  the  Euphrates,  Inasmuch  as  the  city  is  taken  "from  the 
end"  (»"ttf|30),  ;.t-.  on  all  sides,  the  messengers  who  bring  the 

news  to  the  king's  fortress  must  meet  each  other. — Ver.  32 
permits  of  being  taken  as  a  continuation  of  the  message  brought 
to  the  king.  nnajJD,  "crossing -places,"  do  not  here  mean 
"fords"  (Judg.  iii.  28);  for  such  shallow  places,  where  one 
could  go  through  the  river,  are  not  to  he  found  in  the  Euphrates 
at  Babylon  :  they  mean  bridges  and  ferries,  because,  in  addition 
to  the  .stone  bridge  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Herodotus,  i.  186  ; 
see  Duncker's  Geschichtc,  i.  S.  859),  there  must  also  have  been 
at  Babylon,  throughout  its  large  extent,  other  means  of  cross- 
ing, either  by  bridges  of  boats  or  ferries.  'BfeTW,  "they  have 
been  taken,"  seized  by  the  enemy;  cf.  xlviii.  41.  D^:s%  are 
ponds  and  artificial  lakes  which  had  been  formed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city,  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  (Herodotus, 
i.  185;  Arrian,  vii.  17);  these  "they  have  burned  with  fire." 
Inasmuch  as  a  burning  of  ponds  is  an  impossibility,  many,  with 
Kimchi,  would  understand  DnMK  of  the  reeds  of  the  marshes. 
But  the  word  has  no  such  meaning ;  moreover,  even  if  it  had, 
the  burning  of  the  reeds  would  have  no  significance  for  the 
taking  of  the  city.  Others  think  of  the  sluices  and  the  en- 
closures of  the  artificial  waters,  which  enclosures  were  con- 
structed of  wood-work ;  but  apart  from  the  basin  of  water  at 
Sepharvaim,  which  could  be  opened  by  sluices,  the  enclosure 
of  the  ponds  with  wood-work  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt,  and  a 
burning  of  the  wood-work  is  not  a  burning  of  the  ponds.  The 
expression,  as  Calvin  long  ago  remarked,  is  hyperbolic,  and 
not  to  be  pressed:  Propheta  hyperbolice  ostendit,  siccata  fuisse 
vada  Euphrates  ac  si  quis  lignum  exureret  igni  supposito  ;  hoc 
qnidem  aquis  non  conve?iit,  sed  hyperbolice  melius  exprimit  mira- 
culum.  On  the  whole,  the  picture  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
description  of  the  historical  circumstances  connected  with  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  ;  neither,  therefore,  is  the  burning 
of  the  ponds  to  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  bed  of  the 
Euphrates  was  made  dry  through  diversion  of  the  stream 
(Herodotus,  i.  191);  but  we  have  here  a  poetic  colouring  given 
to  the  thought  that  all  Babylon's  means  of  offence  and  defence 
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will  fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  and  be  destroyed  by  them. 
For  (according  to  the  reason  assigned  in  ver.  33  for  what  has 
been  described)  the  Almighty  God  of  Israel  has  decreed  the 
destruction  of  Babylon.     "  The  daughter  of  Babylon  (i.e.  not 
merely  the  city,  but  the  kingdom  of  Babylon)  is  like  a  threshing- 
floor  at  the  time  when  they  tread  it,"  i.e.  stamp  on  it,  make 
the  ground  into  a  threshing-floor  by  treading  it  hard.1     W??n 
might  be  the  infinitive  (Ewald,  §  238,  (/)  :  it  is  simpler,  however, 
to  take  it  as  a  perfect,  and  supply  the  relative  tj;x.     The  mean- 
ing is,  that  Babylon  is  ripe  for  judgment.       DJJO  "riy,  "  yet  a 
little  while"  (i.e.  soon),  comes  the  time  of  harvest,  so  that  the 
grain  will  be  threshed,  i.e.  the  judgment  will   be   executed. 
The  figure  reminds  us  of  Isa.  xxi.   10,  cf.  Joel  iv.  13,  Mie. 
iv.  15,  etc. — Ver.  34  f.  This  judgment  comes  mi   Babylon  for 
its  offences  against  Israel.     The  king  of  Babylon  has  devoured 
Israel,  etc.     Those  who  complain,  in  ver.  31,  are  the  inhabit- 
ants   of    Judah  and   Jerusalem,    in   whose   name  the  prophet 
enumerates  the  crimes  of  Babylon.      u Nebuchadnezzar   has 
devoured  us,"  i.e.  oppressed  us.     The  plural  suffixes  to  the  verba 
have  been  needlessly  changed  in  tl,  ingulan,  for 

the  simple  reason,  perhaps,  that  with  W^O  and  in  ver.  35  the 
address  makes  a  transition  into  the  lingular.  DDJJ  signifies  to 
throw  enemies  into  confusion  by  causing  a  panic,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  them;  hence  to  d<  ,  1  I  ut.  ii.  15  ; 
here  to  destroy,  crush.  "  He  sot  us  down  like  an  empty  vessel  " 
refers  to  the  country  and  the  people;  he  has  swept  the  country 
of  human  beings,  and  robbed  the  people  cf  everything.  plfl, 
usually  a  sea-monster,  crocodile  (Isa.  xxvii.  1,  li.  9,  etc.);  here 
a  beast  of  prey  which  devours  everything.  CnW,  "  delights," 
then  "dainty  meats,"  Gren.xlix.20.1  nnn,  frulll  nn,  signifies 
to  wash  away,  push  away  (see  Delitzsch  on  ha.  iv.  4) ;  mother 

1  "The  threshing-floor  is  an  open  spot  in  the  field,  carefully  levelled  sod 

cleared  from  stones,  etc.,  that  the  grain  may  lt  0n  it  for  thresh- 

fS\ T  !    !?'  Ackerhau  d  9    '         "A  level  spot  ted 

tor  the  threshing-floors,  which  an,  then  const ni.  r  each  other,  of  a 

circu  ar  form,  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  merely  by  beating  the  earth 
hard."— Robinson's  Pal  ii.  227. 

2  The  form  actually  found  in  the  Masoretic  text  is  iijjg    -from  (out  of, 
with)  my  dainties. :  —  i  a.  6"  "" 


I  u\  u    - 

Jeremiah  m      ~~\  viii.  3,  rvi,    I  .     w  Let   my 

U!  the  wrong  done  me)  come  upon  Babylon."     This 

wrong  is  more  fully  specified,  with  reference  to  the  figure  of 
dlowing,  by  "my  flesh  and  blood;"  <•!'.  Mic.  iii.  ;;.     The 
1    >rd  will  a\  this  wron ■/,  v.  r.  36,  cf.  I.  34,  li.  6,  11;   He 

will  also  dry  up  the  Bea  of  Babylon,  and  make  her  spring  dry 
UV-      Many  tors   understand   these  latter    words   meta- 

phorically, as  referring  to  the  sea  of  nations  sui  d  Babylon 

:<.  42,  55),  and  view  the  treasures  and  riches  as  the  fountain 
from  which  the  sea  of  nations  sprang  up  (Hitzig)j    but  the 
context  demands  a  literal  interpretation,  inasmuch  as  in  ver. 
37  the  subject  treated  of  is  the  laying  waste  of  the  country. 
The  sea  of  Babylon  is  the  Euphrates,  with  its  canals,  IaJ 
and  marshes,  i.e.  the  abundance  of  water  to  which  Babylonia 
owed  its  fertility,  and  the  city  its  influence  as  the  centre  of  the 
then  known  world,      [saiah  (x\i.  1)  accordingly  calls  Babylon, 
emblematically,  the  desert  of  the  sea,  inasmuch  as  the  region 
in  which  Babylon  stands  is  a   plain,  broken  in  such  a  manner 
by  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  by  marshes  and   lakes,  as  that  the 
city,  so  to  speak,  swims  in  the  sea   (Delitzsch).     The  source  or 
spring  of  the  sea  is  the  Euphrates,  and  the  drying  up  of  this 
spring  is  not  to  be  understood  literally  of  the  drying   up  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  signifies  a  drying  up  of  the  springs  of  water- 
that  fertilize  the  country.     On  the  figures  employed  in  ver.  37, 
cf.  ix.  10,  xviii.  16,  xlix.  33. 

Vers.  38-49.  The  inhabitants  of  Babylon  fall  ;  the  city 
perishes  with  its  idols,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  world.— Ver.  38. 
"  Together  they  roar  like  young  lions,  they  growl  like  the  whelps 
of  lionesses.  Ver.  39.  When  they  are  heated,  I  will  prepare 
their  banquets,  and  will  make  them  drunk,  that  they  may  exult 
and  sleep  an  eternal  sleep,  and  not  awake,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver. 
40.  I  will  bring  them  down  like  lambs  to  be  slaughtered,  like 
rams  with  he-goats.  Ver.  41.  How  is  Sheshach  taken,  and  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth  seized !  How  Babylon  is  become  an 
astonishment  among  the  nations  !  Ver.  42.  The  sea  has  gone 
up  over  Babylon:  she  is  covered  with  the  multitude  of  its 
waves.  Ver.  43.  Her  cities  have  become  a  desolation,  a  land 
of  drought,  and  a  steppe,  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwells,  and 
through  which  no  son  of  man  passes.     Ver.  44.    And  I  will 
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punish  Bel  in  Babylon,  and  will  bring  out  of  his  mouth  what 
he  has  swallowed,  and  no  longer  shall  nations  go  in  streams 
to  him :  the  wall  of  Babylon  also  shall  fall.  Ver.  45.  Go  ye 
out  from  the  midst  of  her,  my  people !  and  save  ye  each  one 
his  life  from  the  burning  of  the  wrath  of  Jahveh.  Ver.  46. 
And  lest  your  heart  be  weak,  and  ye  be  afraid  because  of 
the  report  which  is  heard  in  the  land,  and  there  comes  the 
[  =  this]  report  in  the  [=this]  year,  and  afterwards  in  the 
[=rthat]  year  the  [  =  that]  report,  and  violence  in  the  land, 
ruler  against  ruler.  Ver.  47.  Therefore,  behold,  days  are 
coming  when  I  will  punish  the  graven  images  of  Babylon ;  and 
her  whole  land  shall  dry  up,1  and  all  her  slain  ones  shall  fall  in 
her  midst.  Ver.  48.  And  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is  in 
them,  shall  sing  for  joy  over  Babylon  :  for  the  destroyers  shall 
come  to  her  from  the  north,  saith  Jahveh.  Ver.  49.  As 
Babylon  sought  that  slain  ones  of  Israel  should  fall,  so  there 
fall,  in  behalf  of  Babylon,  slain  ones  of  the  whole  earth." 

This  avenmn£  judgment  shall  come  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon  in  the  midst  of  their  revelry.  Ver.  38.  They  roar 
and  growl  like  young  lions  over  their  prey  ;  cf.  ii.  15,  Amos 
iii.  4.  When,  in  their  revelries,  they  will  be  heated  over  their 
prey,  the  Lord  will  prepare  for  them  a  banquet  by  which  they 
shall  become  intoxicated,  so  that  they  sink  down,  exulting  (i.e. 
staggering  while  they  shout),  into  an  eternal  sleep  of  death. 
Bftn?  "their  heat,"  or  heating,  is  the  glow  felt  in  gluttony  and 
revelry,  cf.  Hos.  vii.  4  f.,  not  specially  the  result  or  effect  of  a 
drinking-bout;  and  the  idea  is  not  that,  when  they  become 
heated  through  a  banquet,  then  the  Lord  will  prepare  another 
one  for  them,  but  merely  this,  that  in  the  midst  of  their  revelry 
the  Lord  will  prepare  for  them  the  meal  they  deserve,  viz. 
give  them  the  cup  of  wrath  to  drink,  so  that  they  may  fall 
down  intoxicated  into  eternal  sleep,  from  which  they  no  more 
awake.  These  words  are  certainly  not  a  special  prediction 
of  the  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  191)  and  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  vii.  23),  that  Cyrus  took  Babylon  while  the  Babylonians 
were  celebrating  a  feast  and  holding  a  banquet;  they  are 
merely  a  figurative  dress  given  to  the  thought  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Babylon  will  be  surprised  by  the  judgment  of  death 
1  Rather,  "  shall  be  ashamed ;  "  see  note  at  foot  of  p.  311.— Ta. 
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in  the  midst  of  their  riotous  enjoyment  of  the  riches  and 

isures  taken  as  spoil  from  the  nations.  In  that  fact,  how- 
ever, this  utterance  lias  received  a  fulfilment  which  manifestly 
confirms  the  infallibility  of  the  word  of  God.  In  ver.  40,  what 
has  been  said  is  confirmed  by  another  figure;  cf.  xlviii.  5  and 
1.  27.  Lambs,  rams,  goats,  are  emblems  of  all  the  classes  of 
the  people  o(  Nrael  ;  cf.  [sa.  xwiv.  6,  Kzek.  xxxix.  18. — Ver. 
•11  i(.  The  fearful  destruction  of  Babylon  will  astonish  the 
world. — Ver.  41  is  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  re<jardin£ 
the  conquest  of  the  city  which  was  praised  throughout  the 
world.  As  to  Tw'ir',  Bee  on  ver.  1  and  xxv.  26.  n;nn,  "praise," 
is  here  used  for  "  a  subject  of  praise  and  fame ;  "  cf.  xlix.  25. 
— Ver.  42  f.  Description  of  the  fall.  The  sea  that  has  come 
over  Babylon  and  covered  it  with  its  waves,  was  taken  figura- 
tively, even  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  and  understood  as 
meaning  the  hostile  army  that  overwhelms  the  land  with  its 
hosts.  Only  J.  D.  Michaelis  was  inclined  to  take  the  words 
in  their  proper  meaning,  and  understood  them  as  referring  to 
the  inundation  of  Babylon  by  the  Euphrates  in  August  and  in 
winter.  But  however  true  it  may  be,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  or  decay  of  the  great  river-walls  built  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  Euphrates  may  inundate  the  city  of  Babylon 
when  it  swells  into  a  flood,  yet  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
words  is  unwarranted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not 
speak  of  any  momentary  or  temporary  inundation,  and  that, 
because  Babylon  is  to  be  covered  with  water,  the  cities  of 
Babylonia  are  to  become  an  arid  steppe.  The  sea  is  therefore 
the  sea  of  nations,  cf.  xlvi.  7 ;  the  description  reminds  us  of  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea.  On  ver. 
43,  cf.  xlviii.  9,  xlix.  18,  33  f.,  1. 12.  The  suffix  in  |H3  refers  to 
u  her  cities ; "  but  the  repetition  of  rjK  is  not  for  that  reason 
wrong,  as  Graf  thinks,  but  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
the  cities  of  Babylonia  are  compared  to  a  barren  land;  and  the 
idea  is  properly  this :  The  cities  become  an  arid  country  of 
steppes,  a  land  in  wdiose  cities  nobody  can  dwell. — Ver.  44. 
With  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Bel,  the  chief  deity  of  the 
Babylonians  (see  on  1.  2),  is  punished ;  and  not  only  is  his  prey 
torn  from  him,  but  his  fame  also,  which  attracted  the  nations, 
is  destroyed.     Under  the  prey  which  Bel  has  swallowed,  and 
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which  is  to  be  torn  out  of  his  mouth,  we  must  include  not 
merely  the  sacred  vessels  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Belus  (Dan.  i.  3),  and  the  voluntary  offerings  pre- 
sented him  (Hitzig),  but  all  the  property  which  Babylon  had 
taken  as  spoil  from  the  nations ;  and  the  nations  themselves, 
with  life  and  property,  Babylon  has  swallowed  (see  34  and 
1.  17).  All  this  is  now  to  be  torn  out  of  his  jaws.  Bel  falls 
with  the  fall  of  Babylon  (cf.  Isa.  xlvi.  1),  so  that  nations  no 
longer  come  in  streams  to  him,  to  dedicate  their  goods  and 
treasures  to  him.  The  description  ends  with  the  sentence, 
"  the  wall  of  Babylon  also  is  fallen,"  which  Hitzig  and  Graf 
wrongly  suspect,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  insipid.  Ewald,  on 
the  contrary,  perceives  in  the  very  same  expression  a  brief  and 
emphatic  conclusion;  because  the  famous  wall  of  Babylon, 
strong  in  every  part,  was  the  main  defence  of  this  great  city  of 
the  world.  For  explaining  this  sentence,  therefore,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  assume  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  sacred  to  Bel,  as  Naiiclsbach  is  inclined  to 
infer  from  the  names  which  are  said  to  be  given  to  these  walls 
in  an  inscription  translated  by  Oppert.1  —  Ver.  45  f.  Since 
Babylon  will  be  punished  by  the  Lord  with  destruction,  the 
people  of  God  are  to  flee  out  of  it,  and  to  preserve  their  lives 
from  the  fierce  anger  of  Jahwh,  which  will  discharge  itself  on 
Babylon.  *|K  |nn,  as  in  iv.  8,  26,  etc.— Ver.  46.  Yet  they  are 
not  to  despair  when  the  catastrophe  draws  near,  and  all  kinds 
of  rumours  of  war  and  oppression  are  abroad.  The  repetition 
of  HJRDtfn  expresses  the  correlative  relation,  —  this  and  that 
report  ;'cf.  Ewald,  §  360,  c.  The  sufhx  in  Vjnx  has  a  neuter 
sense ;  the  word  means  "  afterwards n  (=  riNT  ^ns?  Job  xlii. 
16).  pX2  Dtprn  is  also  to  be  taken  as  dependent,  grammati- 
cally, on  fcO*:  u  and  when  a  deed  of  violence  is  committed  in 
the  land,  one  ruler  (rises  up)  against  the  other."     These  words 

1  Cf.  J.  Oppert,  Expedition  en  Mesopot.  i.  p.  227,  where,  on  the  strength 
of  an  inscription  of  Assarhaddon,  which  is  read,  "  Imgur-Bel  is  its  (Baby- 
lon's) chief  wall,  Ninivitti-Bel  its  rampart"  the  expressions  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  before  the  mention  of  the  walls  —  viz. 
"Imgur-Bel"  (may  Bel  -  Dagon  protect  him)  and  "Ninivitti-Bel"  (the 
abode  of  Bel) — have  been  explained  by  Rawliuson  and  Oppert  as  names  of 
the  first  and  second  lines  of  fortification  round  Babylon. 
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presuppose  not  merely  a  pretty  long  duration  of  the  war,  hut 
also  rebellion  and  revolution,  through  which  Babylon  is  to  go 
to  ruin.  In  this  sense  they  are  employed  by  Christ  for  de- 
scribing  the  wars  and  risings  that  arc  to  precede  His  advent; 
Matt.  wiv.  6,  Mark  ziii.  7,  Luke  xxi.  9. — Ver.  47.  Therefore, 
because  what  has  been  stated  above  will  happen,  or  because 
the  events  mentioned  in  ver.  46  are  harbingers  of  the  judg- 
ment on  Babylon, — therefore  days  are  coming  when  God  shall 
execute  judgment  on  the  idols  of  Babylon,  and  dry  up  the 
land1  (cf,  ver.  43),  and  all  her  slain  ones,  i.e.  all  her  inhabit- 
ants shall  fall  down,  slain  in  the  midst  of  her.  D*K3  D*DJ  n:n  pS 
"Therefore,  behold,  days  are  coming,"  is  a  formula  very  fre- 
quently found  in  Jeremiah;  ef.  vii.  .'52,  xvi.  14,  xix.  6,  xxiii. 
7.  etc. — Ver.  48.  Heaven  and  earth,  with  all  that  is  in  them 
(i.e.  the  whole  world,  with  its  animate  and  inanimate  creature-), 
break  out  into  rejoicing  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  (cf.  Isa.  xliv. 
23),  for  Babylon  has  enslaved  and  laid  waste  all  the  world. 
The  second  part  of  ver.  48,  "for  the  destroyers  shall  come 
from  the  north,"  is  logically  connected  with  ver.  47,  to  which 
ver.  48a  is  to  be  taken  as  subordinate,  in  the  sense,  "over 
which  heaven  and  earth  rejoice."  On  ver.  48/>,  cf.  1.  3,  9,  41. 
Both  parts  of  ver.  49  are  placed  in  mutual  relation  by  C3 — D§. 
These  two  particles,  thus  used,  signify  il  as  well  as,"  u  not  only 
.  .  .  but  also,"  or  "  as  .  .  .  so."  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Graf 
have  quite  missed  the  meaning  of  both  clauses,  since  they  take 
nSffi]  r!?ft  as  a  vocative,  and  render  the  whole  thus  :  "  Not  only 
must  Babylon  fall,  O  ye  slain  ones  of  Israel,  but  slain  ones  of 
the  whole  earth  have  fallen  on  the  side  of  Babylon  (or  through 
Babylon)."  This  view  of  the  expression  a  slain  ones  of  Israel  " 
cannot  be  established,  either  from  grammatical  considerations 
or  from  a  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  Not  only  is 
there  no  occasion  for  a  direct  address  to  the  slain  ones  of  Israel  ; 
but  by  such  a  view  of  the  expression,  the  antithesis  indicated 
by  D3 — D3,  between  u  the  slain  ones  of  Israel  "  and  "  the  slain 
ones  of  the  earth,"  is  thereby  destroyed.     Viewed  grammati- 

1  Keil  has  here  misread  the  Hebrew  text,  which  runs  t^i3fi  nV"lX"?3. 

t  ;  -        t 

The  verb  does  not  come  from  \yy  to  hecome  dry,  but  from  ^13,  to  It 
ashamed ;  hence  the  correct  rendering  is,  "  all  her  land  shall  be  ashamed," 
not  "  shall  be  dried  up." — Tk. 
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cally,  "  the  slain  ones  of  Israel "  can  only  be  the  subject  de- 
pendent on  the  inf.  ?hJ? :  "  the  fall  of  the  slain  ones  of  Israel." 
Kimchi   has   long   ago   hit   the  meaning   in   the   explanation, 
5>50?  nap  ruvn  tea  D3,  «  as  Babylon  was  the  cause  of  the  slain 
ones  of  Israel  falling."      Similarly  Jerome :   et  quomodo  fecit 
Babylon  ut  caderent  occisi  ex  Israel.     This  paraphrase  may  be 
vindicated  on  grammatical  grounds,  for  the  inf.  constr.  with  h 
with  or  without  n\i?  is  used  to  express  that  on  which  one  is 
engaged,  or  what  one  is  on  the  point  of  doing;  cf.  Gesenius 
§  132,  3,  Rem.  1.     In  this  meaning,  !>a$  stands  here  without 
njn :  u  as  Babylon  was  concerned  in  making  the  slain  ones  of 
Israel  fall ;  "  or  better  :  "  Just  as  Babylon  was  intent  on  the  fall 
of  slain  ones  in  Israel,  so  also  there  fall  because  of  Babylon 
(prop,  dative,  for  Babylon)  slain  ones  of  all  the  earth ;"  because 
there  are  to  be  found,  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  people  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  who  are  slain  when  Babylon  is  con- 
quered.    The  perf.  WJ  is  prophetic,  like  W^a  in  ver.  47. 

Vers.  50-58.    Final  summing  up    of   the 'offence  and  the 
punishment  of  Babylon.      Ver.   50.   "  Ye   who   have  escaped 
the  sword,  depart,  do  not  stay !  remember  Jahveh  from  afar, 
and  let  Jerusalem  come  into  your  mind.     Ver.  51.  We  were 
ashamed,  because  we  heard  reproach ;  shame  hath  covered  our 
face,  for  strangers  have  come  into  the  holy  places  of  the  house 
of  Jahveh.     Ver.  52.  Therefore,  behold,  days  are  coming,  saith 
Jahveh,  when  I  will  take  vengeance  on  her  graven  images  • 
and  through  all  her  land  shall  the  wounded  groan.     Ver^' 
Though  Babylon  ascended  to  heaven,  and  fortified  the  height 
of  her  strength,  yet  from  me  there  shall   come  destroyers°to 
her,  saith  Jahveh.      Ver.  54.  The  noise  of  a  cry  [comes]  from 
Babylon,  and  great  destruction  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Ver.  55.  For  Jahveh  lays  waste  Babylon,  and  destroys  out  of 
her  the  great  noise;  and  her  waves  sound  like  many  waters  • 
a  noise  of  their  voice  is  uttered.     Ver.  56.  For  there  comes 
against  her   against  Babylon,  a  destroyer,  and  her  heroes  are 
taken  ;  each  one  of  their  bows  is  broken :  for  Jahveh  is  a  God 
of  retnbutioris,  He  shall  certainly  recompense.      Ver.  57.  And 
1  will  make  drunk  her  princes  and  her  wise  men,  her  governors 
and  her  lieutenant-governors,  and  her  heroes,  so  that  they  shall 
sleep  an  eternal  sleep,  and  not  awake,  saith  the  King,  whose 
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name  is  Jahveh  of  hosts.  Ver.  58.  Tims  saitli  Jahveh  of 
hosts:  The  broad  walls  of  Babylon  shall  be  utterly  destroyed, 
and  her  high  gates  shall  bo  burned  with  fire,  so  that  nations 
toil  for  nothing,  and  peoples  for  tho  fire,  and  thus  arc 
wear 

Once  more  there  is  addressed  to  Israel  the  call  to  return 
immediately;  cf.  vor.  45  and  1.  8.  The  designation,  u those 
who  have  escaped  from  the  sword,"  is  occasioned  by  the  men- 
tion in  ver.  49  of  those  who  are  slain  :  it  is  not  to  be  explained 
(with  Nagelsbach)  from  the  circumstance  that  the  prophet  sees 
before  him  the  massacre  of  the  Babylonians  as  something  that 
has  already  taken  place.  This  view  of  the  matter  agrees 
neither  with  what  precedes  nor  what  follows,  where  the  punish- 
ment of  Babylon  is  set  forth  as  yet  to  come.  It  is  those  who 
have  escaped  from  the  sword  of  Babylon  during  the  exercise 
of  its  sway  that  are  meant,  not  those  who  remain,  spared  in 
the  conquest  of  Babylon.  They  are  to  go,  not  to  staud  or 
linger  on  the  road,  lest  they  be  overtaken,  with  others,  by  the 
judgment  falling  upon  Babylon ;  they  are  also  to  remember, 
from  afar,  Jahveh  the  faithful  covenant  God,  and  Jerusalem, 
that  they  may  hasten  their  return.  OWJ  is  a  form  of  the  im- 
perative from  *pn ;  it  occurs  only  here,  and  has  probably  been 
chosen  instead  of  W,  because  this  form,  in  the  actual  use  of 
language,  had  gradually  lost  its  full  meaning,  and  become 
softened  down  to  a  mere  interjection,  while  emphasis  is  here 
placed  on  the  going.  After  the  call  there  follows,  in  ver.  51, 
the  complaint,  "  We  have  lived  to  see  the  dishonour  caused  by 
the  desecration  of  our  sanctuary."  This  complaint  does  not 
permit  of  being  taken  as  an  answer  or  objection  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  summoned  to  return,  somewhat  in  this  spirit : 
11  What  is  the  good  of  our  remembering  Jahveh  and  Jerusalem  % 
Truly  we  have  thence  a  remembrance  only  of  the  deepest  shame 
and  dishonour  "  (Nagelsbach).  Such  an  objection  the  prophet 
certainly  would  have  answered  with  a  reproof  for  the  want  or 
weakness  of  faith.  Ewald  accordingly  takes  ver.  51  as  con- 
taining "  a  confession  which  the  exiles  make  in  tears,  and  filled 
with  shame,  regarding  the  previous  state  of  dishonour  in  which 
they  themselves,  as  well  as  the  holy  place,  have  been."  On  this 
view,  those  who  are  exhorted  to  return  encourage  themselves 
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by  this  confession  and   prayer  to  zeal  in  returning;    and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  supply  dicite  before  ver.  51,  and  to  take 
ttB>3  as  meaning,  u  We  are  ashamed  because  we  have  heard 
scoffing,  and  because  enemies  have  come  into  the  holy  places 
of  Jahveh's  house."     But  they  might  have  felt  no  shame  on 
account  of  this  dishonour  that  befell  them.     cna  signifies  merely 
to  be  ashamed  in  consequence  of  the  frustration  of  some  hope 
not  the  shame  of  repentance  felt  on  doing  wrong.     Hence,  with 
Calvin  and  others,  we  must  take  the  words  of  ver.  51  as  a 
scruple  which  the  prophet  expresses  in  the  name  of  the  people 
against  the  summons  to  remember  Jahveh  and  Jerusalem,  that 
he  may  remove  the  objection.     The  meaning  is  thus  something 
like  the  following :    "  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  disgrace  has 
been  imposed  on  us,  for  we  have  experienced  insult  and  dis- 
honour ;  but  in  return  for  this,  Babylon  will  now  be  laid  waste 
and  destroyed."     The  plural  DWjptan  denotes  the  different  holy 
places  of  the  temple,  as  in  Ps.  Lwiii.   36.     The  answer  which 
settles  this  objection   is   introduced,  ver.   52,  by  the  formula 
"Therefore,  behold,  days  are   coming,"  which  connects   itself 
with  the  contents  of  ver.  51  :   "Therefore,  because  we  were 
obliged  to  listen  to  scoffing,  and  barbarians  have  forced  their 
way  into  the  holy  places  of  the  house  of  our  God, — therefore 
will  Jahveh  punish  Babylon  for  these  crimes."    The  suffixes  in 
WDS  and  JWH  refer  to  Babylon.      9>n  is  used  in  undefined 
generality,  "  slain,  pierced  through."— Ver.  53.  Babylon  shall 
by  no  means  escape  punishment     Even  though    it   mounted 
up  to  heaven  (cf.  Job  xx.  6;  there  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
an   allusion    to  Isa.  xiv.    12,   and   possibly   also    to  the  tower 
at  Babylon),  and  TOW,  "cut  off  (t*.  made  inaccessible)  the 
height  of   its  strength,"  i.e.  the  height  in  which  its  strength 
consists,  its  lofty  wall  of  defence  (probably  an  allusion  to  the 
lofty  walls  of  Babylon ;  see  on  ver.  58),  yet  destroyers  are  to 
come  against  it  from  Jahveh.— Ver.  54.  The  prophet  in  the 
spirit  sees  these  destroyers  as  already  come.     A  cry  of  anguish 
proceeds  from  Babylon,  and  great  destruction ;  cf.  1.  22,  46, 
and  xlviii.  3.     For  (ver.  55)  Jahveh  lays  waste  Babvlon,  and 
destroys  out  of  her  5*73  fcp,  properly  « the  loud  voice,"  i.e.  the 
loud  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city.     « Their  waves,"  i.e.  the 
surging  masses  of  the  conquering  army,  roar  like  many  or  great 
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waters;  cf,  l>a.  ivii.  12.    D^P  $*& W,  lit.  "there  is  given" 

.  there  Bounds)  "the  noise  of  their  voice,"  i.e.  of  the  roaring 

of  their  waves.     u  For  there  comes  on  Babylon  a  destroyer,  so 

that  hei  heroes  are  made  prisoners,  and  her  bows  (by  synec- 
doche for  weapons)  broken  in  pier  The  Piel  "Win  has 
here  an  intransitive  sense,  u  to  break  or  Bhiver  into  pieces,"  like 
riFIB,  I<a.  xlviii.  8,   Ix.  11.     This  must  take  place,  for  Jahveh  is 

a  CJod  of  retribution;  ef.  ver.  24.  Tins  retribution  lie  will 
execute  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  princes,  wise  men,  rulers, 
and  heroes  of  Babylon  sink  down  into  an  eternal  sleep,  by 
presenting  to  them  the  cup  of  wrath.  On  WrJ'l  and  'til  W^., 
cf.  ver.  i)9.  On  the  enumeration  of  the  different  classes  of 
leaders  and  supporters  of  the  state,  cf.  ver.  23  and  1.  35  ;  and 
on  the  designation  of  Jahveh  as  King,  xlviii.  15,  with  the 
remark  there  made. — Ver.  58.  And  not  only  are  the  defenders 
of  the  city  to  fall,  but  the  strong  ramparts  also,  the  broad  walls 
and  the  lofty  towers,  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  adjective  '"9?")^ 
is  joined  in  the  singular  with  the  plural  rrifth,  because  the  com- 
plex notion  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  denoted  by  the  latter 
word,  is  viewed  as  a  unity;  cf.  Ewald,  §  318.  ">"?y,  in  Ilith- 
pael,  means  u  to  be  made  bare,"  i.e.  to  be  destroyed  down  to 
the  ground ;  the  inf.  abs.  Pilel  is  added  to  intensify  the  ex- 
pression. Regarding  the  height  and  breadth  and  the  extent 
of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  cf.  the  collection  of  notices  by  the  old 
writers  in  Duncker's  Gesch.  des  Alt.  i.  S.  85G  ff.  According  to 
Herodotus  (i.  178  f.),  they  were  fifty  ells  ["  royal  cubits,"  or 
nearly  85  feet]  thick,  and  200  ells  [337^  feet]  high ;  Ctesias 
assigns  them  a  height  of  300  feet,  Strabo  that  of  50  ells  [cubits, 
or  75  feet],  and  a  breadth  of  32  feet.  On  this  Duncker  remarks': 
u  The  height  and  breadth  which  Herodotus  gives  to  the  walls 
are  no  doubt  exaggerated.  Since  the  wall  of  Media,  the  first 
line  of  defence  for  the  country,  had  a  height  of  100  feet  and 
a  breadth  of  20  feet,  and  since  Xenophon  saw  in  Nineveh 
walls  150  feet  in  height,  we  shall  be  able  with  some  decree  of 
certainty  to  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(vi.  26),  that  the  wall  of  Babylon  must  have  had  a  height  of 
200  feet  above  the  ditch,  and  a  proportionate  breadth  of  from 
30  to  40  feet.  This  breadth  would  be  sufficient  to  permit  of 
teams  of  four  being  driven  along   the   rampart,  between  the 
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battlements,  as  Herodotus  and  Strabo  inform  us,  without 
touching,  just  as  the  rampart  on  the  walls  of  Nineveh  is  said 
to  have  afforded  room  for  three  chariots."1  The  gates  leading 
into  the  city  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  Z.c,  provided  with 
beautifully  ornamented  gateways;  the  posts,  the  two  leaves 
of  the  gates,  and  the  thresholds,  were  of  bronze.  The  pro- 
phecy concludes,  ver.  586,  with  some  words  from  Hab.  ii. 
13,  which  are  to  be  verified  by  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
viz.  that  the  nations  which  have  built  Babylon,  and  made  it 
great,  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  only  wearied  themselves. 
Habakkuk  probably  does  not  give  this  truth  as  a  quotation 
from  an  older  prophet,  but  rather  declares  it  as  an  ordinance  of 
God,  that  those  who  build  cities  with  blood,  and  strongholds 
with  unrighteousness,  make  nations  toil  to  supply  food  for  fire. 
Jeremiah  has  made  use  of  the  passage  as  a  suitable  conclusion 
to  his  prophecy,  but  made  some  unimportant  alterations ;  for 
he  has  transposed  the  words  Bfc  H3  and  p'")  *5f,  and  changed 
*SJP  into  *BJM,  that  he  may  conclude  his  address  with  greater 
emphasis.  For,  according  to  the  arrangement  here,  D*Ot6l 
0ITH3  still  depends  on  U^l,  and  *DJN  indicates  the  result  of 
this  toil  for  the  enslaved  nations, — they  only  weary  themselves 
thereby.  The  genuineness  of  this  reading  is  put  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  repetition  of  *BJW  at  the  close  of  the  epilogue  in 
ver.  64.     What  Habakkuk  said  generally  of  the  undertakings 

1  For  details  as  to  the  number  of  the  walls,  and  statistics  regarding  them, 
see  Duncker,  S.  858,  Anm.  3,  who  is  inclined  to  understand  the  notice  of 
Berosus  regarding  a  triple  wall  as  meaning  that  the  walls  of  the  river  are 
counted  as  the  second,  and  those  round  the  royal  fortress  as  the  third  line 
of  circumvallation.  J.  Oppert,  Exped.  en  M&op.  i.  p.  220  ff.,  has  given  a 
thorough  discussion  of  this  question.  By  carefully  comparing  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  writers  regarding  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  those  given  in 
the  inscriptions,  lately  discovered  and  deciphered,  found  on  the  buildings 
of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  long 
mounds  of  rubbish  on  the  places  where  the  ruins  are  met  with,  he  has 
obtained  this  result, — that  the  city  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  double  wall 
with  deep  ditches,  an  outer  and  an  inner  enceinte,  and  that  the  outer  or 
large  wall  enclosed  a  space  of  513  square  kilometres,  i.e.  a  piece  of  ground 
as  large  as  the  department  of  the  Seine,  fifteen  times  the  extent  of  the  city 
of  Paris  in  the  year  1859,  seven  times  that  of  the  same  city  in  1860,  while 
the  second  or  inner  wall  enclosed  an  area  of  290  square  kilometres,  much 
larger  than  the  space  occupied  by  London. 
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of  the  Chaldeans,  Jeremiah  applied  specialty  to  the  fall  of  the 
citj  o{  Babylon,  because  it  was  to  exhibit  its  fulfilment  most 
plainly  in  that  event. 

Vei  *■  1.  Epilogue, — Ver.  59.  "The  word  which  Jeremiah 

the  prophet  commanded  Seraiah  the  son  of  Nerijah,  the  son  of 
Maaseiah,  when  he  went  with  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah  to 
Babylon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  Now  Seraiah  was 
'quartermaster-general'  '  (Ger.  ReuemarscJiall)?  Seraiah  the 
son  of  Nerijah  was,  no  doubt,  a  brother  of  Baruch  the  son  of 
N  tijah;  cf.  xxxii.  12.  ftrWD  *fo  does  not  mean  k>  a  peaceful 
prince"  (Luther),  [w<  a  quiet  prince,"  English  Version],  but 
'•prince  of  the  resting-place'1  (cf.  Num.  x.  33),  i.e.  the  king's 
a quartermaster-general.'1  What  Jeremiah  commanded  Seraiah, 
or  charged  him  with,  does  not  follow  till  ver.  61 ;  for  the  word. 
of  ver.  60,  u  And  Jeremiah  wrote  in  a  book  all  the  evil  that 
was  to  come  on  Babylon,  [namely]  all  these  words  which  are 
written  against  Babylon"  (in  the  preceding  address,  chap.  1. 
and  li.),  form  a  parenthetic  remark,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  charge  that  follows.  This  remark  is  attached 
to  the  circumstantial  clause  at  the  end  of  ver.  5(.>,  after  which 
"the  word  which  he  commanded"  is  not  resumed  till  ver.  61, 
with  the  words,  "and  Jeremiah  spalv  to  Seraiah;"  and  the 
ehanre  itself  is  given  in  vers.  61^-G1  :  u  When  thou  comest  to 
Babylon,  then  see  to  it,  and  read  all  these  words,  and  say,  O 
Jahveh,  Thou  hast  spoken  against  this  place,  to  destroy  it,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant  in  it,  neither  man  nor  beast, 
but  it  shall  be  eternal  desolations.  And  it  shall  be,  when  thou 
hast  finished  reading  this  book,  that  thou  shalt  bind  a  stone  to 
it,  and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates  (ver.  64),  and  say, 
Thus  shall  Babylon  sink,  and  shall  not  rise  again,  because  of 
the  evil  that  I  bring  upon  her;    and  they   shall   be   weary." 

1  The  Peshito  renders  nm^E  IW  by  "  chief  of  the  camp,"  evidently  reading 

T         : 

n:i"lft.      Gesenius,  following  in  this  line,  thought  that   Seraiah   held  an 

office  in  the  Babylonian  army  similar  to  that  of  quartermaster-general. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  was  rather  an  officer  of  the  Jewish  court  in 
attendance  on  the  king.  Maurer,  who  is  followed  by  Hitzig,  and  here 
by  Keil,  in  his  rendering  "  Reisemarscliall"  suggested  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
functionary  who  took  charge  of  the  royal  caravan  when  on  the  march,  and 
fixed  the  halting-place. — Tr. 
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baa  1»ba   does  not   mean,   "when    thou  shalt  have   got  near 
Babylon,  so  that  thou  beholdest  the  city  lying  in  its  full  extent 
before  thee"  (Hitzig),  but,  according  to  the  simple  tenor  of 
the  words,  "  when  thou  shalt  have  come  into  the  city."     The 
former  interpretation  is  based  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
Seraiah  had  not  been  able  to  read  the   prophecy  in  the  city, 
from  feal*  of  being  called  to  account  for  this  by  the  Babylonians. 
But  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  he  was  to  read  it  publicly  to  the 
Babylonians  themselves  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  expressly 
convened  for  this  purpose,  but  merely  that  he  is  to  read  it,  and 
afterwards  throw  the  book  into  the  Euphrates.     The  reading 
was  not  intended  to  warn  the  Babylonians  of  the  destruction 
threatened  them,  but  was  merely  to  be  a  proclamation  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  against  Babylon,  on  the  very  spot,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  with  it  the  symbolic  action  mentioned  in 
ver.  63  f.     fWJI  does  not  belong  to  1N3?  (a  when  thou  comest 
to  Babylon,  and  seest"),  but  introduces  the  apodosis,  "then  see 
to  it,  and  read,"  i.e.  keep  it  in  your  eye,  in  your  mind,  that  you 
read  (cf.   Gen.   xx.  10);    not,   "seek    a  good  opportunity  for 
reading"   (Ewald).      At  the  same  time.   Seraiah  ifl  to  cry  to 
God  that  He  has  said  He  will  bring  this  evil  on  Babylon,  i.e. 
as  it  were  to  remind  God  that  the  words  of  the  prophecy  are 
His  own  words,  which  He  has  to  fulfil.     On  the  contents  of 
ver.  62,  cf.  1.  3,  li.  26.     After  the  reading  is  finished,  he  is  to 
bind  the  book  to   a  stone,  by  means  of  which   to  sink  it   in 
the  Euphrates,  uttering  the  words  explanatory  of  this  action, 
"Thus  shall  Babylon  sink,"  etc.     This  was   to  be   done,   not 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  book  (which  certainly  took 
place,  but  was  not  the  object  for  which  it  was  sunk),  but  in 
order   to   symbolize   the   fulfilment   of    the    prophecy    against 
Babylon.     The  attachment  of  the  stone  was  not  a  precautionary 
measure  to  prevent  the  writing  from  being  picked  up  some- 
where, and  thus  bringing   the  writer   or   the   people   of   the 
caravan  into  trouble    (Hitzig),   but   was    merely    intended    to 
make  sure  that  the  book  would  sink  down  into  the  depths  of 
the   Euphrates,  and  render  it  impossible  that   it  should  rise 
again  to  the  surface,  thus  indicating  by  symbol  that  Babylon 
would  not  rise  again.     The  words  which  Seraiah  is  to  speak  on 
throwing  the  book  into  the  Euphrates,  contain,  in  nuce,  the 
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substance  of  the  prophecy.  The  prophet  makea  this  still  more 
plain,  1-v  oondading  the  wordi  he  is  likewise  to  utter  with 
•K!  IS  &e  I**  word  of  the  prophecy.  Luther  has  here  well 
rendered  *#,  "to  wean,"  by  "succamb"  («r%«n).  The 
Babylonians  form  the  subject  of  W&1  The  symbolic  meaning 
of  this  act  is  clear;  and  from  it,  also,  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
charge  to  the  prophet  is  not  difficult  to  perceive.    TJ  ling 

o(  the  prophecy  through  Seruiah,  with  the  command   to  read   it 

there,  at  the  same  time  looking  up  to  God,  ami   then   to  sink 

it  in  the   Euphrates,  was  not   intended    as   a  testimony  to  the 

inhabitants   of   Babylon  of  the  certainty  of   their  destruction, 

but  was  meant  to  be  a  substantial  proof  for  Israel  that  God  the 

Lord  would,  without  fail,  fulfil  His  word  regarding  the  seventy 

ITS1   duration  of  Babylon's  supremacy,  and  the  fall  of  this 

great  kingdom  which  was  to  ensue.     This  testimony  received 

still  greater  significance  from  the  circumstances   under  which  it 

was  given.     The  journey  of  King  Zedekiah  to  Babylon  was,  at 

least  in  regard  to  its  official  purpose,  an  act  of  homage  shown 

by  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the  vassal  of  the  king  of 

Babylon.      This  fact,  which  was  deeply  humiliating  for  Judah, 

was  made  use  of  by  Jeremiah,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for 

the  purpose  of  announcing  and  transmitting  to  Babylon,  the 

city  that  ruled  the  world,  the  decree  which  Jahveh,  the  God  of 

Israel,  as  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  had  formed  concerning 

the  proud  city,  and  which  He  would  execute  in  His  own  time, 

1  Mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  repetition  of  the  word  ygft,  Movers, 
Hitzig,  and  Graf  have  thereon  based  various  untenable  conjectures.  Movers 
infers  from  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  epilogue  is  spurious ;  llitzi" 
and  Graf  conclude  from  it  that  the  closing  words,  "  Thus  far  are  the  words 
of  Jeremiah,"  originally  came  after  ver.  58,  and  that  the  epilogue,  because 
it  does  not  at  all  admit  of  being  separated  from  the  ereat  oracle  against 
Babylon,  originally  preceded  the  oracle  beginning  1.  1,  but  was  afterwards 
placed  at  the  end;  moreover,  that  the  transposer  cut  off  from  ver.  58  the 
concluding  remark,  «  Thus  far/'  etc.,  and  put  it  at  the  end  of  the  epilogue 
(ver.  64),  but,  at  the  same  time,  also  transferred  sfcjn,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  words,  i.e.  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  strictly' speaking,  extend  only 
thus  far.  This  intimation  is,  indeed,  quite  superfluous,  for  it  never  could 
occur  to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  reader  that  the  epilogue,  vers.  59-64, 
was  an  integral  portion  of  the  prophecy  itself.  And  there  would  be  no 
meaning  in  placing  the  epilogue  before  1.  1. 
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that  He  might  confirm  the  hope  of  the  godly  ones  among  His 
people  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Babylon. 

The  statement,  "  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah,"  is  an 
addition  made  by  the  editor  of  the  prophecies.  From  these 
words,  it  follows  that  chap.  lii.  does  not  belong  to  these 
prophecies,  but  forms  a  historical  appendix  to  them. 

Finally,  if  any  question  be  asked  regarding  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  against  Babylon,  we  must  keep  in  mind  these  two 
points  :  1.  The  prophecy,  as  is  shown  both  by  its  title  and  its 
contents,  is  not  merely  directed  against  the  city  of  Babylon, 
but  also  against  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.     It  therefore  pro- 
claims generally  the  devastation  and  destruction  of  the  Chaldean 
kingdom,  or  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire ;  and  the  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Babylon,   the  capital,  receive  special 
prominence  only  in  so  far  as  the  world-wide  rule  of  Babylon 
fell  with  the  capital,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Chaldeans  over 
the  nations  came  to  an  end.      2.  In  addition  to  this  historical 
side,  the  prophecy  has  an  ideal  background,  which  certainly  is 
never  very  prominent,  but  nevertheless  is  always  more  or  less 
to  be  discovered.      Here  Babylon,  as  the  then  mistress  of  the 
world,  is  the  representative  of  the  God-opposing  influences  on 
the  earth,  which  always  attempt  to  suppress  and  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  God.     The  fulfilment  of  the  historical  side  of  this 
prophecy  began   with   the   capture  of   Babylon  by  the  united 
forces   of   the   Medes    and    Persians  under  the  leadership   of 
Cyrus,    and   with   the    dissolution    of    the    Chaldean    empire, 
brought  about  throuMi    that  event.      By   this  means,  too,  the 
people  of  Israel  were  delivered  from  the   Babylonish  captivity, 
while  Cyrus   gave   them   permission   to  return  to  their  native 
land  and  rebuild  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  22  f.,  Ezra  i.  1  ff.     But  Babylon  was  not  destroyed  when 
thus  taken,  and  according  to  Herodotus,  iii.  150,  even  the  walls 
of  the  city  remained  uninjured,  while,  according  to  a  notice  of 
Berosus  in  Josephus,  contri  A  p.  i.  10,  Cyrus  is  said  to  have 
given  orders  for  the  pulling  down  of  the  outer  wall.     Cyrus 
appointed  Babylop,  after  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  the  third  city  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  winter  residence  of   the  Persian  kings 
(according  to  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii.  G.  22).     Darius  Hystaspes, 
who  was  obliged  to  take  the  city  a  second  time,  in  consequence 
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in  the  year  518  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  caused  the 
:>>  be  lowered  in  height;  these  were  diminished  to  50  ells 
"al  cubits— about  et],  and  the  gates  were  torn  away 

(Herodotus,  iii.  158 f.).     \  spoiled  the  city  of  the  golden 

image  o(  Belus  (  Herodot.  i.  1 83),  and  caused  the  tempi  !  ,lus 

J°  lv  dest  (  ^man,  vii.  17.  2).     Alexander  the  Great  had 

intended  not  merely  to  rebuild  the  sanctuary  of  Belus,  but  also 
to  make  the  city  the  capital  of  his  empire  ;   but  lie  was  prevented 
1  y  his  early  death  from  carrying  out  this   plan.       The  decay  of 
Babylon  properly  began  when  Seleucus  Nicator  built  Seleucia, 
on  the  Tigris,  only  300  stadia  distant.     «  Babylon?  says  Pliny,' 
vi.  30,  "ad  solitudinem  re  hit,  exhausta  vicinitate  SeleucicB."    And 
Strabo  (born  60  B.C.)  says  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  city  was 
a  complete  wilderness,  to  which  he  applies  the  utterance  of  a 
poet:   eprjfita  fAeyakf)  iarlu  i)  fieydXij   ttcX^  (Xvi.  1.  5).     This 
decay  was  accelerated  under  the  rule  of  the  Parthians,  so  that, 
within  a  short  time,  only  a  small  space  within  the  walls  was 
inhabited,  while  the  rest  was  used  as  fields  (Diodorus  Siculus, 
ii  9  ;  Curtius,  v.  4.  27).     According  to  the  statements  of  Jerome 
and  Theodore:,   there   were  still  living   at  Babylon,  centuries 
afterwards,  a  pretty  considerable  number  of  Jews ;  but  Jerome 
(ad  Jerem.  51)  was  informed  by  a  Persian    monk  that  these 
ruins  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  hunting  district  of  the  Persian 
kings.      The   notices   of   later   writers,    especially   of   modern 
travellers,  have  been  collected  by  Eitter,  Erdkunde,  xi.  S.  865  f.; 
and  the  latest  investigations  among  the  ruins  are  described  in 
his  Expedition  scient.  en  Mcsopotamie,  i.  pp.  135-254   (Paris 
1863).1     John  the  evangelist  has  taken  the  ideal  elements  of 
this  prophecy  into  his  apocalyptic  description  of  the  great  city 
of  Babylon  (Rev.  xvi.  ff.),  whose  fall  is  not  to  begin  till  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  completed  in  glory  through  the  return  of 
our  Lord. 

1  Fresh  interest  in  Babylonian  archaeology  has  of  late  been  awakened 
especially  m  this  country,  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum' 
wno  has  collected  and  deciphered  about  eighty  fragments  of  some  tablets 
that  had  been  brought  from  Assyria,  and  that  give  an  account  of  the 
deluge  different  m  some  respects  from  the  Mosaic  one.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  have  also  shown  much  public  spirit  in  sending  out  ai 
their  own  cost,  an  expedition  to  Assyria,  for  further  investigation  of  the 
ruins  there. — Tr. 
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APPENDIX. 

CHAP.  LII.  —  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CAPTURE  AND 
DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM,  THE  FATE  OF  ZEDEKIAH 
AND  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  LIBERATION  OF  JEHOIACUIN 
FROM  IMPRISONMENT. 

By  the  closing  formula,  li.  64,  the  contents  of  chap.  lii.  are 
separated  from,  and  marked  as  an  appendix  to,  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  ;  yet  nothing  is  said  regarding  the  author  of  this 
chapter.  However,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, then,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  gives  an  account  of  the 
liberation  of  King  Jehoiachin  from  prison,  and  of  his  elevation 
to  royal  honours,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  cannot  have  been 
composed  by  Jeremiah,  because  the  prophet  can  scarcely  have 
lived  till  this  occurred,  which  was  less  than  561  B.C.  It  must 
further  be  considered  that  the  contents  of  this  chapter  also 
agree,  almost  word  for  word,  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  18-25,  30; 
moreover,  the  introductory  notice  regarding  Zedekiah's  as 
sion  of  the  throne,  his  age,  and  the  character  of  his  rule,  given 
vers.  1-3,  was  unnecessary  for  the  object  of  this  appendix.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  notice  regarding  the  liberation  of 
Jehoiachin  from  prison,  at  the  close,  vera.  »1  -34,  which  does 
not  seem  to  stand  in  any  close  and  intimate  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  fate  of  X 
kiah,  while  both  of  these  events  are  closely  connected  with  the 
plan  and  aim  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  are  written  quite  in 
their  spirit.  On  these  grounds,  most  expositors,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  assume  that  this  historical  appendix  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah  has  been  derived  from  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings.  But  weighty  reasons  oppose  this  assumption.  (1.)  The 
very  fact  that  the  name  of  the  king. of  Babylon  is  throughout 
written  Nebuchadrezzar  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  narrative  was 
derived  from  2  Kings  xxiv.  18  ff.,  because  the  name  is  there 
constantly  written  Nebuchadnezzar, — a  form  which  also  occurs 
in  Jeremiah,  though  not  often  (see  vol.  i.p.  397,  note).  (2.) 
This  chapter  contains  notices  which  are  not  found  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  and  xxv.  Thus,  it  is  stated,  in  ver.  10,  that  Nebuchad- 
rezzar also  caused  all  the  princes  of  J  udah  to  be  executed  at 
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Riblab,  and  King  Zedekiah,  who  had  been  carried  to  Babylon, 
to  be  pat  in  prison  till  his  death  ;  in  vers.  19-  23  we  find  a  whole 
seri  special  remarks  as  to  the  vessels  of  the  temple  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  brazen  pillars, — observations  which  are  not 
met  with  either  in  2  Kings  xxv.,  or  in  the  description  of  the 
building  of  the  temple,  1  Kings  \ii.  We  further  find,  in  vers. 
.  a  notice  regarding  three  deportations  of  the  people, 
giving  the  numbers,  not  roundly,  but  precisely,  as  they  are 
nowhere  else  given  in  the  historical  hooks  of  the  ( )M  Testament. 
Were  this  statement  the  only  additional  detail  given  by  this 
chapter,  as  compared  with  2  Kings  XXV.,  one  might  perhaps 
suppose  that  it  was  an  interpolation  from  another  source,  added 
to  the  rest  of  the  account  that  has  been  derived  from  2  Kings 
xxiv.  ami  xxv.;  but  this  opinion,  which  even  in  itself  is  not  very 
probable,  is  excluded  by  the  other  additions  found  in  ver.  1<) 
and  in  19—23.  If  the  author  of  this  chapter  had  been  able  to 
derive,  and  had  actually  derived,  these  additional  particulars 
from  a  historical  source,  treating  of  the  later  times  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judali,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  which  con- 
tained more  than  our  canonical  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  also  found  there  the  account  of  the 
three  deportations,  and  taken  it  from  that  source.  We  must 
therefore  assume  that  this  chapter,  and  2  Kings  xxiv.  18  on  to 
xxv.  30,  have  both  a  common  origin,  in  which  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  more  fully  described  than  in  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  canon  ;  in  this  way,  the  remarkable  coincidence, 
almost  word  for  word,  betwene  the  narrative  portions  which  are 
common  to  the  two  extracts,  is  accounted  for  quite  as  easily  as 
the  differences  that  have  just  been  mentioned.  From  a  critical 
examination  of  the  state  of  both  texts  now  before  us,  no  certain 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  re^ardinc*  their  mutual  relation.  The 
differences  of  this  kind  arise  partly  from  errors  and  omissions 
by  later  copyists,  partly  also  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
epitomizers  have  not  throughout  kept  rigorously  to  the  words 
of  their  source.     Regarding  the  author  of  the  original  written 
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document,  we  cannot  even  make  any  supposition  that  could 
pretend  to  anything  like  probability.  Baruch,  as  the  editor  of 
the  collection  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  may  have  made  the 
extract  from  it  which  we  find  in  this  chapter.    We  have  already, 
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in  substance,  given  the  exposition  while  treating  of  2  Kings 
xxiv.  18  ff.,  so  that  we  may  here  content  ourselves  with  briefly 
putting  together  the  deviations  of  this  text  from  the  other,  and 
explaining  its  peculiarities. 

Vers.  1-11.  Fate  of  King  Zedekiah  at  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  cf.  2  Kings  xxiv.  18,  xxv.  7,  and  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7.  The 
statements  regarding  Zedekiah's  ascension  and  his  government, 
vers#  i_3?  agree  word  for  word  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  18-20,  even 
to  the  variation  fcrfffy  ver.  3,  for  frfen  (Kings).  The  length 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  vers.  4- 7a,  and  the  flight,  capture, 
and  condemnation  of  King  Zedekiah  and  the  princes  of  Judah, 
vers.  75-11,  not  only  agrees  with  2  Kings  xxv.  1-7,  but  also  with 
Jer.  xxxix.  1-7,  where  it  is  merely  the  forcible  entrance  into 
the  city  by  the  Chaldeans  that  receives  special  detail ;  see  on 
xxxix.  3.  The  variation  urw,  ver.  4,  instead  of  ]?*)  (2  Kings 
xxv.  1),  does  not  affect  the  sense.  As  to  the  account  given  of 
the  flight,  capture,  and  condemnation  of  the  king,  both  chap. 
xxxix.  and  2  Kings  xxv.  omit  the  notices  given  in  ver.  10,  "and 
also  all  the  princes  of  Judah  he  caused  to  be  slain  (i.e.  executed) 
at  Eiblah,"  and  in  ver.  11,  "and  he  put  him  in  the  prison-house 
till  the  day  of  his  death."  rrnpQrrjv:i  has  been  rendered  oUla 
fivXcovos  by  the  LXX. ;  on  this  fact  Hitzig  bases  the  opinion 
that  the  Hebrew  words  signify  "  the  house  of  punishment,"  or 
"  the  house  of  correction,"  in  which  Zedekiah  was  obliged  to 
turn  the  mill  like  other  culprits,  and  as  Samson  was  once  obliged 
to  do  (Judg.  xvi.  21).  But  this  meaning  of  the  words  cannot 
be  substantiated,  ttps  means  "  oversight,  mustering,  or  visita- 
tion (Heimsuclmng),  or  vengeance,"  e.g.  Isa.  x.  3,  but  not  pun- 
ishment (Strafe),  and  the  plural,  "watches"  (Ezek.  ix.  1)  and 
"custody,"  Ezek.  xliv.  11;  hence  the  expression  used  here 
signifies  "the  house  of  custody,"  or  "  the  house  of  the  watches." 
The  translation  of  the  LXX.  can  decide  nothing  against  this, 
because  their  interpretation  is  based  upon  traditions  which  are 
themselves  unfounded.  Regarding  this,  Ewald  well  remarks 
(History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  iii.  p.  748  of  2d  ed.):  "That 
Zedekiah  must  have  laboured  at  the  mill,  as  is  mentioned  in 
later  chronicles  (see  Aug.  Mai,  Scriptorwn  veterum  nova  collectio, 
t.  i.  P.  2,  p.  6 ;  cf.  Chron.  Sam.  chap,  xlv.),  is  probably  a  mere 
inference  from  Lam.  v.  13." 
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Vert.  12-23,  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
temple,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  people,  which  ere  only 
very  Bummarily  stated  in  chap,  xxxix.  8-10,  are  here  related  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  account  given  in  -  Kings  xxv. 

8-17.  The  deviations  for  the  most  part  originated  through  the 
freedom  exercised  by  the  epitomizer  in  his  work,  or  only  when 
mistakes  were  made  by  later  copyists.  The  text  before  us  has 
some  amplifications  (especially  the  notices  regarding  the  orna- 
ments of  the  brazen  pillars,  ver.  23)  which  are  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  difference  in  date  between 
ver.  12  ("on  the  tenth  of  the  month")  and  the  passage  in  Kings 
("  on  the  seventh  of  the  month")  has  arisen  through  one  number 
having  been  mistaken  for  another  in  copying;  it  cannot  now 
be  decided  which  is  correct ;  see  on  2  Kings  xxv.  18.  As  to 
Nebuzaradan,  see  on  xxxix.  13.  Instead  of  ^E?  "7EV  is  found 
"TO  in  2  Kings  xxv.  8,  which  certainly  is  a  simpler  reading,  but 
one  having  less  appearance  of  being  the  original.  The  only 
strange  point  is  the  want  of  the  relative  "^'N  in  plain  prose 
before  "1EV,  which  is  probably  to  be  pointed  TOk  D^pB^TSj  in- 
stead of  DjWnj  (Kings),  is  a  pregnant  expression  for  u  he  came 
into  Jerusalem." — Ver.  14.  From  the  expression  nioin~?3~nx7  as 
given  in  ver.  14,  "all"  is  omitted  in  Kings,  as  being  not  indis- 
pensable for  the  meaning. — Ver.  15.  The  first  words,  "And  of 
the  poor  of  the  people,"  are  wanting  in  Kings,  and  have  been 
brought  here,  through  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  copyist,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  next  verse  ;  for  u  the  poor  of  the  people  " 
are  first  treated  of  in  ver.  16,  where  it  is  stated  that  Nebuzar- 
adan left  them  in  the  land,  while  ver.  15  treats  of  those  who 
were  carried  away  to  Babylon.  The  word  |ioxn,  instead  of 
|tonn  (Kings),  seems  to  have  originated  simply  through  the 
exchange  of  N  for  n,  and  to  mean,  like  the  other,  the  multitude 
of  people.  Hitzig  and  Graf  are  of  opinion  that  p£N  here,  as  in 
Prov.  viii.  30,  means  workmaster  or  artificer,  and  that  PENH 
denotes  the  same  persons  (collectively)  who  are  designated  Knnn 
"upsrvi  in  xxiv.  1,  xxix.  2,  and  2  Kings  xxiv.  14.  But  this  view 
is  opposed  by  the  parallel  passage,  xxxix.  9,  where  the  whole  of 
this  verse  occurs,  and   D^KPan  Dyn  in1  stands  instead  of  "W 
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jiBKn.  "  The  rest  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  "  are  divided,  by 
n&o — nw,  into  those  who  went  over  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  the 
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rest  of  the  people  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Chaldeans 
at  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  statement  that  both  of  these 
two  classes  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem  were  carried  away 
to  Babylon  is  so  far  limited  by  the  further  declaration,  in  ver. 
16,  that  Nebuzaradan  did  not  carry  away  every  one,  without 
exception,  but  let  a  portion  of  the  humbler  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  had  no  property,  remain  in  the  land,  as  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen,  that  they  might  till  the  land.  In- 
stead of  ft??  ni-HE  there  occurs  in  Kings  pan  n^D,  and  in 
Jer.  xxxix/  10,  more  distinctly,  D"»Vnn  tt?n  |0,  "  some  of  the 
people,  the  humbler  ones,"  who  had  no  property  of  their  own. 
nh,  pi.  rifsn,  is  an  abstract  noun,  "poverty;"  the  singular  is 
used  collectively,  hence  the  plural  is  here  used  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  For  D%3J*,  from  3£,  to  plough,  there  is  found  instead, 
in  2  Kings  xxv.  12,  Kethib  Ml,  from  3\a,  with  the  same  mean- 
in  <r. Vers.  17-23.  The  carrying  away  of  the  vessels  of  the 

temple  is  more  fully  stated  than  in  2  Kings  xxv.  13-17.  The 
large  brazen  articles,  the  two  pillars  at  the  porch  (cf.  1  Kings 
vii.  15  ff.),  the  bases  (1  Kings  vii.  27  ff.),  and  the  brazen  sea 
(1  Kings  vii.  23  ff.),  which  were  too  vast  in  their  proportions  to 
be  easily  carried  away  to  Babylon,  were  broken  to  pieces  by  the 
Chaldeans,  who  carried  off  the  brass  of  which  they  were  made. 
n^T^K  is  more  correct  than  rTCaiPK  (Kings),  and  "  all  their 
brass"  is  more  precise  than  simply  "  their  brass"  (Kings).  In 
the  enumeration  of  the  smaller  brazen  vessels  used  for  the 
temple  service,  ver.  18,  there  is  omitted,  in  2  Kings,  rtp^JDiTTM, 
"  and  the  bowls"  (used  in  sacrifice)  ;  this  omission  is  perhaps 
due  merely  to  an  error  in  transcription.  The  enumeration  of 
the  gold  and  silver  vessels  in  ver.  19  has  been  much  more 
abbreviated  in  2  Kings  xxv.  15,  where  only  "the  fire-pans  and 
the  bowls"  are  mentioned,  while  in  the  text  here,  besides  these 
there  are  named  "  the  basons,"  then  "  the  pots  (Eng.  vers,  cal- 
drons),  and  the  candlesticks,  and  the  pans  (Eng.  vers,  spoons), 
and  the  cups."  For  particulars  regarding  these  different 
vessels,  see  on  1  Kings  vii.  40,  45,  50.  In  ver.  20,  reference 
is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  metal  in  the  vessels  that 
were  carried  away  was  without  weight.  The  same  is  stated  in 
2  Kings  xxv.  16,  where,  however,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
twelve  brazen  bulls ;  while  in  the  text  of  Jeremiah,  rinn  "iBfoj 
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•-  is  faulty,  and  we  must  read  Instead,  nfobtsm iwin n#K. 
The  assertion  of  Graf,  in  his  commentary  on  this  verse,  and  of 
Thenius  on  2  Kings  x\v.  16, — that  the  notice  regarding  tin* 
twelve  brazen  bulls  is  incorrect,  because  these  were  then  no 
longer  in  Jerusalem  (xxvii.  1(.M,  but  had  previously  been  re- 
moved  by  Ahaz  from  under  the  brazen  sea  for  Tiglath-pileser, 
— we  have  already,  under  2  Kings  xvi.  17,  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous. The  apposition  of  n?Kjl  D'?zn-?3  to  Dnirn^  explains  the 
reference  of  the  suffix.  In  vers.  21  23,  the  narrator,  in  order 
to  call  attention  to  the  amount  of  art  exhibited  on  the  vessels 
troyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  oaves  a  brief  description  of  the 
brazen  pillars  with  their  capitals.  This  description  is  much 
shortened  in  2  Kings  xxv.  17,  and  contains  notices  completing 
that  which  is  given  of  these  works  of  art  in  1  Kinirs  vii.  For 
details,  see  the  passage  referred  to. 

Vers.  21-27.  The  account  riven  reuardino-  the  arrest  of  the 
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chief  officers  of  the  temple  and  of  the  city,  and  concerning  their 
transportation  to  Riblah,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  caused  them 
to  be  executed,  agrees  with  2  Kings  xxv.  18-21,  except  in 
some  unimportant  variations,  which,  however,  do  not  alter  the 
sense;  the  explanation  has  been  already  given  in  the  commentary 
on  that  passage.  In  2  Kings  xxv.,  the  account  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gedaliah  as  the  governor  of  Judah,  together  with  that 
of  his  assassination  by  Ishmael,  which  follows  the  narrative 
just  referred  to,  is  here  omitted,  because  the  matter  has  been 
already  more  fully  stated  in  the  passage  chap.  xl.  7  on  to  xliii. 
7,  and  had  no  close  connection  with  the  object  of  the  present 
chapter.  Instead  of  this,  there  follows  here,  in  vers.  28-30  (as 
a  continuation  of  the  remark  made,  ver.  27,  "  Thus  was  Judah 
carried  away  captive  out  of  his  own  land"),  a  calculation  of  the 
number  of  the  Jews  taken  to  Babylon  at  the  three  deportations: 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  3023  Jews ;  in  the 
eighteenth  year,  832  souls  from  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
third  year,  745  souls, — in  all,  4600  persons.  The  correctness 
of  these  data  is  vouched  for  by  the  exactness  of  the  separate 
numbers,  and  the  agreement  of  the  sum  with  the  individual 
items.  In  other  respects,  however,  they  present  various  diffi- 
culties. There  is,  first,  the  chronological  discrepancy  that  the 
second  deportation  is  here  placed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  in   contradiction  with  ver.  12,  according  to 
which,  the  deportation  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  occurred 
in  the  nineteenth   year  of   Nebuchadnezzar ;    and   832    souls 
could  not  well  be  carried  out  of  Jerusalem  during  the  siege. 
This  difference  can  be  settled  only  by  assuming  that  this  list 
of  deportations  was  derived  from  another  source  than  the  pre- 
ceding notice  regarding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  were   reckoned  in  some 
other  way  than  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah  and  in  the  books  of 
Kings,  probably  from  the  date  of  the  actual  commencement 
of  his  reign,  which  followed  a  year  after  he  first  appeared  in 
Judah,  from  which  his  reign  is  dated  elsewhere  ;  see  on  Dan. 
i.  1  (p.  59  ff.).     According  to  this  mode  of  computation,   the 
seventh  year  would  correspond  to  the  eighth  of  the  common 
reckoning,  and  be  the  year  in  which  Jehoiachin  was  carried 
away  to  Babylon,  together  with   a  large  number  of  the  people. 
But  this  does  not  agree  with  3023,  which  is  given  as  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  carried  away  ;  for,  at  that  time,  accord- 
ing  to  2   Kings  xxiv.   M,    16,   as'many  as   10,000  Jews,  or, 
according  to  another  view  of  these  vei  q    18,000,  were 

carried  away  to  Babylon.     This  difference  does  not  permit  of 
being  explained  in  any  way.     Ewald  {History  of  the  PeopU  of 
Israel,  iii.  p.  738)  accordingly  assumes  that   in  ver.  28,  after 
Vlf,  the  word    rn&JJ  has  been  omitted,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  fc 
where  the  age  of  Jehoiachin  is  given  ;  hence  he  thinks  that' 
instead  of  "  in  the  seventh,"  we  must  read  "  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar."     On   such   a   view,   the   reference 
would  be  to  a  deportation  which  took  place  under  Zedekiah, 
a  year  before  the  capture,  or  during  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that,  too,  out  of  the  country  districts  of  Judah 
in   contrast  with    Jerusalem,    ver.    29.      This   supposition    is 
favoured  not  merely  by  the  small  number  of  those  who  are 
said  to  have  been  carried  away,  but  also  by  the  context  of  the 
narrative,  inasmuch  as,  in  what  precedes,  it  is  only  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  deportation  of  the  people  in  Zedekiah's 
time  that  is  treated  of.     Nagelsbach  has  objected  to  this  sup- 
position   that  it  was  not  likely  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  carried  away  during  the  war,  at  a  time  when  the 
approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (cf.  xxxvii.  5)  was  an  object  of 
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drea  1.    But  the  objection  doea  Dot  weaken  the  supposition,  Bin 
the  former  rests  on  two  presuppositions  that  are  quite  erroneous : 
rst,  that  the  deportation  took  place  before  the  defeat  of 

the  auxiliary  army  from  Egypt,  whereas   it   may  have   followed 

that  event  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Chaldeans,  by  keeping  the 

hostile  Jews  in  the  country,  might  have  been  able  to  get  some 

istance  against  the  Egyptian  army,  when  removing 

the  hostile  population  of  Judah,  they  would  but  diminish  the 
number  of  the  enemies  with  which  they  had  to  contend.  We 
therefore  regard  this  conjecture  as  highly  probable,  because  it 
ihe  moans  of  settling  all  difficulties,  and  because  we  can 
thereby  account  for  the  small  number  of  those  who  were  car- 
ried away  in  the  deportations  during  and  after  the  destruction 
oi  Jerusalem.  Regarding  the  third  deportation,  which  was 
effected  by  Nebuzaradan  (ver.  30)  in  the  twenty-third,  or, 
according  to  another  reckoning,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  i.e.  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  we  have  no  other  information;  for  the  statement 
of  Josephus,  Antt.  x.  9.  7,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war 
upon  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  in  that  year,  has  not  been 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  and  is  probably  a  mere  inference  from 
this  verse,  taken  in  connection  with  the  prophecies  in  chap, 
xlviii.  and  xlix.  Yet  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  state- 
ment, viewed  by  itself.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
after  the  appointment  of  Gedaliah  as  governor,  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Chaldean  hosts,  many  Jews,  who  had  fled  during 
the  war,  returned  into  the  country.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  a  multitude  of  Jews,  fear- 
ing the  vengeance  of  the  Chaldeans,  fled  to  Egypt,  many  may 
have  still  remained  in  the  country ;  and  many  other  fugitives 
may  not  have  returned  till  afterwards,  and  given  occasion  to  the 
Chaldeans  for  removing  other  745  disturbers  of  the  peace  to 
Babylon,  four  or  five  years  after  Jerusalem  had  been  laid  in 
ashes.  This  deportation  may  have  taken  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  subjugation  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Idumeans, 
or  during  the  war  with  the  Phoenicians,  possibly  because  they 
had  rendered  assistance  to  these  nations  against  the  Chaldeans. 
These  verses  thus  contain  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  of 
M.  von  Niebuhr  (Gesch.  Assyr.  und  Babels,  S.  58,  note)  and 
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Nagelsbach,  that  they  are  a  gloss.  The  paucity  of  those 
who  were  carried  away  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  of  this  inserted  portion  to  represent  the 
calamity  as  not  so  very  terrible  after  all ;  nor  is  it  due  to  the 
substitution  of  the  number  of  the  Levites  for  that  of  the  entire 
people,— two  wholly  arbitrary  assumptions  :  it  is  completely  ex- 
plained by  a  consideration  of  the  historical  circumstances.  The 
best  of  the  population  of  Judah  had  already  been  carried  away, 
and  Zedekiah  and  his  counsellors  must  have  said  to  themselves, 
when  they  rebelled  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  the  latter 
would  not  spare  this  time;  thus  they  must  have  defended 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
sieo-e  of  Jerusalem  lasted  eighteen  months.  In  this  manner, 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine  carried  off  a  great  number  of  the 
population  of  Jerusalem;  so  that,  of  men  who  were  able-bodied 
and  fit  for  war,  and  who  could  be  carried  into  exile,  not  more 
than  4600  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  During  the 
war,  also,  many  had  concealed  themselves  in  inaccessible  places, 
while  the  lowest  of  the  people  were  left  behind  in  the  country 
to  cultivate  the  fields.  Still  more  strange  might  appear  the 
circumstance  that  the  sum-total  of  those  who  were  carried  away 
to  Babylon,  viz.  10,000  with  Jehoiachin,  and  4600  under 
Zedekiah,— 14,600  in  all,— is  evidently  disproportionate  to  the 
number  of  those  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  Judah 
under  Zerubbabel,  which  number  is  given  in  Ezra  ii.  64  at 
42,360,  exclusive  of  men  and  maid  servants.  For  this  reason, 
Graf  is  of  opinion  that  still  later  deportations  may  have  taken 
place,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  anywhere.  This  assump- 
tion, however,  has  little  probability.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  consider  these  points  :  (1.)  In  the  accounts  given  of  those 
who  were  carried  away,  only  full-grown  and  independent  per- 
sons of  the  male  sex  are  reckoned,  while,  along  with  fathers, 
both  their  wives  and  their  children  went  into  exile.  (2.)  Even 
so  early  as  the  first  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  a  number  of  prisoners  of  war,  perhaps  not  incon- 
siderable, came  to  Babylon  ;  these  might  unite  with  the  thou- 
sands of  their  brethren  who  were  carried  thither  at  a  later 
period.  (3.)  When  the  exiles  had  settled  down  in  Babylon, 
and  there  found  not  only  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  even  in 
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many  instant  is  clear  from  several  Intimations,  attained  to 

opulence  as  citizens,  many,  even  of  those  who  had  been  left  in 
the  country,  may  have  gone  to  Babylon,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
there  greater  prosperity  than  in  Judah,  now  laid  waste  and 
depopulated  by  war.  (4.)  From  the  time  when  the  10,000 
were  carried  away  with  Jehoiachin,  in  the  year  599  B.C.,  till 
the  return  under  Zerubbabel,  .r>.">r»  B.C.,  63  years,  i.e.  nearly  two 
generations,  had  passed,  during  which  the  exiles  might  largely 
increase  in  numbers.  It'  we  take  all  these  elements  into  con- 
sideration, then,  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  number  of  those 
who  returned  amounts  to  nearly  three  times  the  numbers  of 
those  given  as  having  been  carried  away  under  Jehoiachin  and 
Zedekiah,  we  cannot  find  such  a  difficulty  as  entitles  us  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  numbers  handed  down  to  US. 

\  PS.  31—34.  The  closing  portion  of  this  chapter,  viz.  the 
notice  regarding  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  from  imprison- 
ment, and  his  elevation  to  royal  honours  by  Evil-merodach 
after  Nebuchadnezzar's  death,  substantially  agrees    with  the 

account  given  of  that  event  in  2  Kings  xxv.  27-30.     The  (lif- 
ts o 

ference  of  date,  "  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month"  (ver.  31), 
and  "on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month"  in  2  Kings,  has 
arisen  through  the  entrance  of  a  clerical  error  into  one  text  or 
the  other.  The  few  remaining  variations  of  the  two  texts  have 
no  influence  on  the  meaning.  As  to  the  fact  itself,  and  its 
importance  for  the  people  languishing  in  exile,  we  may  refer 
to  the  explanation  given  at  2  Kings  xxv.  27  ff. 
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introduction; 

§  i.  THE  NAME,  COM  1      WD  ARRANGEMENT  OF 

THE  BOOK. 

The  Name. — The  five  Lamentations  composed  on  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  have  received 
their  position  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  among  the 
Hagiographa,  have  for  their  heading,  in  Hebrew  mss.  and  in 
printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  word  Wit  ("alas! 
how  .  .  ."),  which  forms  the  characteristic  initial  word  of  three 
of  these  pieces  (i.  1,  ii.  1,  and  iv.  1).  The  Rabbis  name  the 
collection  nirp  (Lamentations),  from  the  nature  of  its  contents: 
so  in  the  Talmud  {Tract.  Baba  Batkra,  f.  14/,);  cf.  Jerome 
in  the  Prol.  tjaleat,  and  in  the  prologue  to  his  translation : 
"incipiunt  Threni,  i.e.  lamentationcs,  qua;  Cynoth  Jiebraice  in- 
scribuntur."  With  this  agree  the  designations  OpfjvoL  (LXX.), 
and  Thrcni  or  Lamentationes,  also  Lamenta  in  the  Vulgate  and 
amon£  the  Latin  writers. 

Contents. — The  ancient  custom  of  composing  and  singing 
lamentations  over  deceased  friends  (of  which  we  find  proof  in 
the  elegies  of  David  on  Saul  and  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  i.  1 7  ff., 
and  on  Abner,  2  Sam.  iii.  33  ff .,  and  in  the  notice  given  in 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  25)  was  even  in  early  times  extended  so  as  to 
apply  to  the  general  calamities  that  befell  countries  and  cities ; 
hence  the  prophets  often  speak  of  taking  up  lamentations  over 
the  fall  of  nations,  countries,  and  cities  ;  cf.  Amos  v.  1,  Jer. 
vii.  29,  ix.  9,  17  f.,  Ezek.  xix.  1,  xxvi.  17,  xxvii.  2,  etc.  The 
five  lamentations  of  the  book  now  before  us  all  refer  to  the 
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destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  the 
Chaldeans ;  in  them  are  deplored  the  unutterable  misery  that 
has  befallen  the  covenant  people  in  this  catastrophe,  and  the 
disgrace  which  the  fallen  daughter  of  Zion  has  thereby  suffered. 
This  subject  is  treated  of  in  the  five  poems  from  different  points 
of  view.  In  the  fo*st,  the  lamentation  is  chiefly  made  over  the 
carrying  away  of  the  people  into  captivity,  the  desolation  of 
Zion,  the  acts  of  oppression,  the  plundering  and  the  starvation 
connected  with  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  the  scoffing  and  con- 
tempt shown  by  the  enemy,  and  the  helpless  and  comfortless 
condition  of  the  city,  now  fallen  so  low.  In  the  second,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  is  set  forth  as  an  act  of 
God's  wrath  against  the  sins  of  the  people,  the  impotency  of 
human  comfort  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  calamity  is  shown, 
and  the  people  are  exhorted  to  seek  help  from  the  Lord.  In 
the  third,  the  deep  spiritual  sufferings  of  God's  people  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  distress  form  the  subject  of  grievous  com- 
plaint, out  of  which  the  soul  endeavours  to  rise,  and  to  see  the 
compassion  of  the  Lord,  and  the  justice  of  His  dealings  on 
earth  generally,  as  well  as  in  this  visitation  of  judgment;  ami 
on  this  is  founded  the  confident  expectation  of  help.  In  the 
fourth,  the  dreadful  misery  that  has  befallen  Zion's  citizens  of 
every  class  is  represented  as  a  punishment  for  the  grievous 
sins  of  the  people  and  their  leaders.  And  lastly,  in  the  fifth, 
the  Lord  is  entreated  to  remove  the  disgrace  from  1 1  is  people 
and  restore  them  to  their  former  state  of  grace.  According 
to  this  view,  one  may  readily  perceive  in  these  poems  a  well- 
cogitated  plan  in  the  treatment  of  the  material  common  to  the 
whole,  and  a  distinct  progress  in  the  execution  of  this  plan. 
There  is  no  foundation,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  opinion  of 
De  Wette,  that  a  gradation  may  be  traced  in  the  description 
given  of  the  condition  of  the  city ;  and  the  attempt  of  earlier 
expositors  (Horrer,  Pareau,  Jahn,  etc.)  to  explain  and  apply 
the  contents  of  the  different  poems  to  different  leading  features 
in  the  Chaldean  catastrophe— such  as  the  siege,  the  capture, 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  temple— has  entirely  failed. 
Ewald,  again,  assumes  that  the  five  poems  were  composed  for 
a  time  to  be  solemnly  spent  in  sorrow  and  penitence,  and  that 
in  the  five  lamentations  the  prophet-writer  presents  a  kind  of 
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:  (drama),  making  five  different  acts  follow  each 
other  progressively j  and  farther,  that  it  is  only  with  the 
changing  that  the  entire  greal  act  of  real  lamenta- 

n  and  divine  Borrow  concludes.     But  neither  in  the  design 
nor  in  tin-  execution  of  these  poems  are  any  points  to  be  found 
which  form  a  safe  foundation  for  this  assumption.     Ewald  i 
far  correct,  however,  in  his  general  remark,  that  the  propheti< 
composer  sought  to  present  to  the  community,  in  their  deep 

rrow,  words  which  were  meant  to  direct  tin.'  grieving  heart  to 
the  only  source  of  true  comfort;  and  that  lie  understood  how 
"  to  had  the  deeply  sorrowing  ones  imperceptibly  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  their  own  great  guilt,  and 
thereby,  in  the  first  place,  to  true  Borrow  and  sighing;  that 
he  also  knew  how  to  resolve  the  wildest  grief  at  last  into  true 
prayer  for  divine  retribution,  and  to  change  new  strength  into 
rejoicing  over  the  everlasting  Messianic  hope,  and  into  the 
most  touching  request  for  the  divine  compassion  "  (Die  Didder 
de»  Alt.  Bund  A.uag.  i.  2,  S.  322). 

FORM. — In  order  to  give  an  air  of  continuity  as  well  as  of 
exhaustive  completeness  to  the  lamentation,  which  constantly 
assumes  new  figures  and  turns  of  thought,  the  poems,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  (chap,  v.),  are  alphabetically  arranged,  and 
in  such  a  form  that  the  first  three  consist  of  lon<'  stanzas 
each  of  three  lines,  which  are  for  the  most  part  further  divided 
about  the  middle  by  a  caesura  into  two  portions  of  unequal 
length.  These  poems  are  so  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  that  in  the  first  two,  every  verse  of 
three  lines,  and  in  the  third,  every  line  in  the  verse,  begins  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  order.  In  this  last  [third] 
poem,  moreover,  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  occur  thrice  in 
succession,  for  which  reason  the  Masoretes  have  divided  these 
lines  of  the  verses  as  if  each  formed  a  complete  verse.  In  the 
fourth  poem,  the  verses,  which  are  also  arranged  and  marked 
alphabetically,  consist  only  of  lines  which  are  likewise  divided 
into  two  by  a  caesura;  in  the  fifth,  the  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment of  the  verses  is  departed  from,  and  it  is  only  in  their 
number  that  the  verses  of  the  poem  are  made  like  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  This  alphabetic  arrangement  of  the  verses  is 
exactly  carried  out  in  the  four  poems,  but  with  the  remarkable 
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difference,  that  in  the  first  only  does  the  order  of  the  letters 
entirely  agree  with  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  alphabet, 
while,  in  the  other  three,  the  verse  beginning  with  D  stands 
before  that  beginning  with  ])■  This  deviation  from  the  rule 
does  not  admit  of  being  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the 
verses  in  question  were  afterwards  transposed  in  consequence 
of  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  copyist,  nor  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  order  of  the  letters  had  not  yet  been  absolutely 
fixed.  The  former  assumption,  adopted  by  Kennicott,  Jahn, 
etc.,  is  shown  to  be  utterly  incorrect,  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  supposed  transmutation  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  course 
of  thought  in  the  poems  ;  while  the  latter,  which  has  been 
maintained  by  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Ewald,  etc.,  is  disproved  by 
the  fact  that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  order  of  the 
letters  in  the  Shemitic  alphabets  (cf.  Sommer,  Bibl.  Abhandll. 
i.  S.  145;  Gesenius,  §  5,  Rem.  2  ;  Ewald,  §  12,  a);  and  other 
alphabetic  poems,  such  as  Ps.  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  and  Prov.  xxxi. 
10-31,  exactly  preserve  the  common  arrangement  of  the  letters. 
Still  less  does  the  irregularity  in  question  permit  of  being 
attributed  to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  composer  (which  is 
Bertholdt's  view),  for  the  irregularity  is  repeated  in  three  poems. 
It  is  rather  connected  with  another  circumstance.  For  we  find 
in  other  alphabetic  poems  also,  especially  the  older  ones,  many 
deviations  from  the  rule,  which  undeniably  prove  that  the 
composers  bound  themselves  rigorously  by  the  order  of  the 
alphabet  only  so  long  as  it  fitted  in  to  the  course  of  thought 
without  any  artificiality.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Ps.  cxlv.  the 
Nun  verse  is  wanting  ;  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  the  I '/r  verse;  while,  at  the 
close,  after  D,  there  follows  another  verse  with  2.  Just  such 
another  closing  verse  is  found  in  Ps.  xxv.,  in  which,  besides, 
the  first  two  verses  begin  with  N%,  while  2  is  wanting;  two 
verses,  moreover,  begin  with  i  instead  of  p  and  1:  in  Ps. 
xxxvii.  y  is  replaced  by  V,  which  is  again  found  after  B  in  its 
proper  order.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that,  in  many  of  these 
poems,  the  division  of  the  verses  into  strophes  is  not  continu- 
ously and  regularly  carried  out;  e.g.  in  these  same  Lamentations, 
J.  7  and  li.  19,  verses  of  four  lines  occur  among  those  with 
three.  Attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to  attribute  these 
irregularities  to   later   revisers,  who  mistook  the  arrangement 
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into  strophes;  but  the  arguments  adduced  will  not  stand  the 
test :  Bee  details  in  H&vernick's  EinL  iii.  S.  51  ft'. 

It"  we  gather  all  these  elements  together,  we  shall  be  obliged 

to  seek  for  the  reason  of  most,  if  not  all  of  these  deviations 
from  the  norm,  iti  the  free  U8e  made  of  sneh  forms  by  the 
Hebrew  p  iets.  Qerlach  hero  objects  that, i{  In  view  of  the  loose 
connection  of  thought  in  alphabetic  poems  generally,  and  in 

these  Lamentations  particularly,  and  considering  the  evident 
dexterity  with  which  the  poet  elsewhere  uses  the  form,  another 
arrangement  of  the  series  would  not  have   caused   him   any 

difficulty."  Wo  reply  that  there  is  no  want  in  these  poems  of 
a  careful  arrangement  of  thought ;  but  that  the  skill  of  the  poet, 
in  making  use  of  this  arrangement,  was  not  always  sufficient 
to  let  him  put  his  thoughts,  corresponding  to  things,  into  the 
alphabetic  form,  without  using  artificial  means  or  forced  con- 
structions;  and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  form  was  rather  sacri- 
ficed to  the  thought,  than  rigorously  maintained  through  the 
adoption  of  forced  and  unnatural  forms  of  expression. 

Finally,  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment from  the  fifth  poem  is  simply,  that  the  lamentation  there 
resolves  itself  into  a  prayer,  in  which  the  careful  consideration 
indispensable  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment must  give  place  to  the  free  and  natural  outcome  of  the 
feelings. 

§  2.    THE  AUTHOR,  TIME  OF  COMPOSITION,  AND  POSITION  IN 

THE  CANON. 

Author. — In  the  Hebrew  text  no  one  is  named  as  the 
author  of  the  Lamentations  ;  but  an  old  tradition  ajfirms  that 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  composed  them.  Even  so  early  as  in  the 
Alexandrine  version,  we  find  prefixed  to  i.  1,  the  words,  Kal  iye- 
vero  fiera  al*%fia\u)Ticr6?)vai  top  ''IcrpaijX,  KaVIepovaaXrjfjL  ipTj/jLco- 
Orjvai,  ifcddtcrev  'Iepefila^  kXclioov,  Kal  eOpijvrjcre  top  Oprjvov  tovtov 
iirl  (Iepovcra\rj/jL7  Kal  etire.  These  words  are  also  found  in  the 
Vulgate  ;  only,  instead  of  et  dixit,  there  is  the  amplification,  et 
amaro  animo  suspirans  et  ejulans  dixit.  The  Syriac  is  without 
this  notice ;  but  the  Arabic  exactly  reproduces  the  words  of  the 
LXX.,  and  the  Targum  begins  with  the  words,  Dixit  Jeremiad 
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propheta  et  sacerdos  magnus.     After  this,  both  in  the  Talmud 
(Baba  bathr.  f.  15,  1)  and  by  the  Church  Fathers  (Origen  in 
Euseb.  hist.  eccl.  iv.  25,  Jerome  in  prolog,  gal,  etc.),  as  well  as 
the  later  theologians,  the  Jeremianic  authorship  was  assumed 
as  certain.     The  learned  but  eccentric  Hermann  von  der  Hardt 
was  the  first  to  call  in  question  the  Jeremianic  composition  of 
the  book,  in  a  "  Programm"  published  in  1712  at  Ilelmstiidt ; 
he  attributed  the  five  poems  to  Daniel,   Shadrach,  Meshach, 
Abednego,  and  King  Jehoiachin  (!).     This  doubt  was  resumed 
at  a  later  period  by  an  unknown  writer  in  the  Tubingen  Theol. 
Quartalschr.    1819,   part   i.  ;    it   was    mentioned    by    Au^usti 
(EinL),  and  further  carried  out  by  Conz  in  BengeTs  Archiv,  iv. 
p.  161  f.  and  422  ff.     Kalkar  was  the  next  to   question   the 
traditional  belief,  and  urged  against  it  the  position  of  the  book 
among  the    MV13,   and   the  difference  existing   between  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Lamentations  and  that  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah  ;   these  objections  he  held   to  be  not  incon- 
siderable, yet  not  decisive.     Then  Ewald   (Poet.  B ncher  des 
A.  B.  i.  S.  145,  and  in  the  third  edition  of  the  same  book,  i.  2, 
S.  326 ;  cf.  Bibl.  Jahrbb.  vii.  S.  151  f.,  and  History  of  the  People 
of  Israel,  iv.  p.  22)  decidedly  refused  to  ascribe  the  book  to  the 
prophet,  and  rather  attributed  it  to  one  of  his  pupils,  Baruch 
or  some  other ;  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Bunsen,  as  is 
usual  in  questions  regarding  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Finally,   Nagelsbach   (in    Lange'a  series,    see  Clark's 
For.  Theol.  Lib.),  with  the  help  of  the  Concordance,  has  pre- 
pared a  table  of  those  words  and  forms  of  words  found  in  the 
Lamentations,  but  not  occurring  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  ; 
by  this  means  he  has  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  difference  of 
language  in  the  two  books,  which  he  accepts  as  a  decisive  reason 
for  rejecting  the  Jeremianic  authorship  of  the  Lamentations. 
And  Thenius  assures  us  that,  «  in  consequence  of  pretty  long 
and  conscientious  examination,  he  has  become  convinced"  that 
chap.  ii.  and  iv.,  judging  from  their  contents  and  form,  unde- 
niably proceeded  from  Jeremiah  ;  while  chap.  i.  and  iii.  were 
composed  by  one  who  was  left  behind  in  the  country,  some  time 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  shortly  before  the  last 
deportation ;  but  chap.  v.  is  from  a  man  "  who  was  probably 
wandering  about  everywhere,  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  nobles 
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king  i  safe  asylum,  but  unwilling  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  caravan  going  to  Egypt." 

Schrader,  in  his  late  revision  of  Do  Wette's  Introduction, 
5  339,  has  thus  condensed  the  results  of  these  critical  investiga- 
tions :  In  support  of  the  old  tradition,  which  mentions  Jeremiah 
as  the  author,  "  one  might  appeal  to  the  affinity  in  contents, 
spirit,  tone,  and  language  (De  \\\).  Nevertheless,  this  same 
Style  of  language,  ami  the  mode  of  representation,  exhibit, 
again,  BO  much  that  is  peculiar;  the  artificiality  of  form,  espe- 
cially in  chap,  i.,  ii.,  anil  iv.,  is  so  unlike  Jeremiah's  style  ;  the 
absence  of  certain  specific  Jeremianic  peculiarities,  and  the 
contradiction  between  some  expressions  of  the  prophet  and  those 
of  the  author  of  the  Lamentations,  is  again  so  striking,  that 
one  must  characterize  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah  as  very  im- 
probable, if  not  quite  impossible,  especially  since  the  points  of 
likeness  to  the  language  used  by  Jeremiah,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  sufficiently  accounted  for  in  general  by  the  fact  that  both 
works  were  composed  at  the  same  time ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
are  nullified  by  other  points  of  likeness  to  Ezekiel's  style,  which 
show  that  use  has  already  been  made  of  his  prophecies."  Again  : 
"  The  hypothesis  of  Thenius,  that  the  poems  are  by  different 
authors,  is  refuted  by  the  similarity  in  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  the  poems,  and  in  the  character  of  the  language." 
We  may  therefore  dispense  with  a  special  refutation  of  this 
hypothesis,  especially  since  it  will  be  shown  in  the  exposition 
that  the  points  which  Thenius  has  brought  forward  in  support 
of  his  view  are  all  founded  on  a  wretchedly  prosaic  style  of 
.interpretation,  which  fails  to  recognise  the  true  nature  of  poetry, 
and  regards  mere  poetic  figures  as  actual  history.  Of  the  con- 
siderations, however,  which  Schrader  has  adduced  against  the 
Jeremianic  authorship,  the  last  two  that  are  mentioned  would, 
of  course,  have  decided  influence,  if  there  were  any  real  foun- 
dation for  them,  viz.  the  contradiction  between  some  expressions 
of  Jeremiah  and  those  of  the  author  of  the  Lamentations. 
But  they  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  only  instance  of  a  contradiction  is  said  to  exist  between 
v.  7  and  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30.  It  is  quoted  by  Schrader,  who 
refers  to  Noldeke,  die  alttest.  Literat.  S.  146.  But  the  expression, 
"  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  they  are  no  more,  we  bear  their 
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iniquities"  (v.  7),  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  to  what  is  said 
in  Jer.  xxxix.  29  f.  against  the  current  proverb,  "  The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  have  become 
blunt,"  viz.  that  in  the  future,  after  the  restoration  of  Israel, 
"  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity,  and  the  teeth  of 
every  one  who  eats  sour  grapes  shall  become  blunt."  One 
statement  would  contradict  the  other  only  if  the  latter  meant 
that  those  who  bear  the  punishment  were  guiltless,  or  thought 
themselves  such.  But  how  far  this  thought  was  from  the  mind 
of  the  suppliant  in  v.  7,  is  shown  by  what  he  says  in  ver.  16  : 
"  Woe  unto  us,  for  we  have  sinned."  According  to  these 
words,  those  in  ver.  7  can  only  mean,  "  We  atone  not  merely 
for  our  own  sins,  but  also  the  sins  of  our  fathers,"  or,  "  The  sins 
of  our  fathers  as  well  as  our  own  are  visited  on  us."  This 
confession  accords  with  Scripture  (cf.  Ex.  xx.  5,  Jer.  xvi. 
11,  etc.),  and  is  radically  different  from  the  proverb,  "  The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,"  etc.,  which  was  constantly  in 
the  mouth  of  those  who  considered  themselves  innocent,  and 
who  thereby  perverted  the  great  truth,  that  God  visits  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  who  hate  Him,  into  the  false 
statement,  that  innocent  children  must  atone  for  the  sins  of 
their  fathers.  On  this,  cf.  also  the  exposition  of  v.  7.  But 
when  Schrader,  following  Noldeke,  further  remarks,  "  that 
Jeremiah  would  hardly  have  said  nothing  whatever  about  God's 
having  foretold  all  this  suffering  through  him"  there  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  this  remark  the  preposterous  notion,  that 
Jeremiah  ought  to  have  brought  himself  prominently  forward 
in  the  Lamentations  (supposing  him  to  have  written  them),  as 
one  who  ought  not  to  suffer  the  evil  under  which  the  people  were 
groaning.  Such  gross  Pelagianism  was  foreign  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  No  one  need  speak,  therefore,  of  a  contradiction 
between  the  Lamentations  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 

As  little  proof  is  there  for  the  assertion  that  the  author  of  the 
Lamentations  made  use  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel.  Nagels- 
bach  and  Schrader,  in  support  of  this  allegation,  have  adduced 
only  ii.  14,  compared  with  Ezek.  xii.  24,  xiii.  5  f. ;  and  ii.  15, 
compared  with  Ezek.  xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  12.  Nagelsbach  says: 
"  The  words,  barn  intf  $  *n  sjwaj,  in  „-.  Uy  are  no  doubt  a 
quotation  from  Ezek.  xii.  24,  xiii.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15, 
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xxi.  28,  34,  uii.  28.  For  it  is  only  in  these  passages 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  expression  mi 
Kjp  occurs,  and  in  combination  with  »n.  Moreover  WrMa 
in  ii.  15,  is  an  expression  decidedly  peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  for  it 
CUTS  only  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  3  (cf.  xxviii.  12),  and  nowhere  else." 
Bat  the  three  expressions  of  these  two  passages  form  really 

weak  a  proof  that  the  author  of  the   Lamentations  made  use  of 
the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel.      Of  course,  as  regards  the  mere  form 

OJ  the  words,  it  is  true  that  the  expression  W  rMa,  «8he  who  is 
perfect  in  beauty;'  is  found,  besides  Lam.  ii.  15,only  in  Ezek 
xxvii.  3,  where  the  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  -Thou  sayest,  I  am 
perfect  in  beauty/'  and  in  Ezek.  xxvui.  12,  where  it  is  said  of 
the  kingof  Tyre,  "Thou  art  .  .  .  <tf  W?;»  but  the  thing  occurs 
also  m  Ps   1.  2,  with  the  unimportant  chancre  in  the  form  of  the 
words  V  »?»,  "  perfection  of  beauty,"  where  Zion  is  so  desig- 
nated.    Now,  if  we  not  merely  gather  out  of  the  Concordance 
the  expressions  of  like  import,  but  also  keep  in  view  the  idea  pre- 
sented in  ii.  15,  "Is  this  the  city  P^n"!?^  ctjTD  *tf  rM>3  riDltnp'f" 
and  at  the  same  time  consider  that  the  poet  says  this  of  Jeru- 
salem, there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  he  did  not  take  these 
epithets,  which   are  applied  to  Jerusalem,  from  Ezekiel,  who 
used  them  to  designate  Tyre,  but  that  he  had  Ps.  1.  2  in  view 
just  as  the  other  epithet,  «  a  joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  points  to  Ps! 
xlvm.  3.    Only  on  the  basis  of  these  passages  in  the  Psalms  could 
he  employ  the  expression  n$tf>£  «  which  thev  call."     Or  are  we 
to  believe  that  the  word  »*,  rM>3  was  originally  unknown  to  the 
author  of  the  Lamentations,  and  that  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  through  Ezekiel?    Nor,  again,  can  we  say  that  the  words 
taken  by  Nagelsbach  out  of  ii.  14  are  "undoubtedly  a  quotation 
from  Ezekiel,"  because  they  do  not  occur  in  this  way  in  any  of 
the  passages  cited  from  Ezekiel.     All  that  we  can  found  on  this 
assertion  is,  that  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  neither  K10  nrn 
nor  the  word-form  ban   occurs  ;  while    Ezekiel  not  only'  uses 
*P  m  xii.  14,  K0  nrn,  and  mf  mno,  as  svnonymous  with 
«V?  n?,,  «j?  DD?,  and  »  ntn  (xiii.  6-9,  23),  but  also  says  of  the 
false  prophets,  xiii.  9-11,  «  They  build  a  wall,  and  plaster  it  over 
with  lime"  (ban  ink  DW>,  Xiii.  io,  cf.  vers.  14,  15,  18).    These 
same  false  prophets  are  also  called,  in  ver.  11,  J>nn  <na  "those 
who  plaster  with  lime."     But  Ezekiel  uses  the  word  £w  only  in 
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the  meaning  of  "  lime,"  while  the  writer  of  these  Lamentations 
employs  it  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  a  absurdity,  nonsense,"  in 
the  same  way  as  Jeremiah,  xxiii.  13,  uses  nten,  «  absurdity,"  of 
the  prophets  of  Samaria.  Now,  just  as  Jeremiah  has  not  taken 
nten  from  Ezekiel,  where  it  does  not  occur  at  all  (but  only  in 
Job  i.  22,  xxiv.  12),  so  there  is  as  little  likelihood  in  the  opinion 
that  the  word  ten,  in  Lam.  ii.  14,  has  been  derived  from  Ezekiel, 
because  Job  vi.  6  shows  that  it  was  far  from  rarely  used  by  the 
Hebrews.  Nor  does  the  non-occurrence  of  Nit?  run  in  Jeremiah 
afford  any  tenable  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  expression, 
as  found  in  Lam.  ii.  14,  was  taken  from  Ezekiel.  The  idea 
contained  in  njn  was  not  unknown  to  Jeremiah  ;  for  he  speaks, 
xiv.  14,  of  "W  PTn:,  and  in  xxiii.  16  of  Dnk>  ;irn,  referring  to  the 
false  prophets,  whose  doings  he  characterizes  as  *ip'^;   cf.  vi. 

13,  viii.  10,  xiv.  14,  xxiii.  25  f.,  32,  xxvii.  10,  15,  xxviii.  16, 
xxix.  9,  23,  31.  Further,  if  we  consult  only  the  text  of  the 
Bible  instead  of  the  Concordance,  and  ponder  the  connection  of 
thought  in  the  separate  passages,  we  can  easily  perceive  why, 
instead  of  IgP  ($D)  nTrn,  which  is  so  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  there 
is  found  in  Lam.  ii.  14,  KW  njn  and  KW  nist?»  7Mn.  Jn  the 
addresses  in  which  Jeremiah  warns  the  people  of  the  lying 
conduct  of  the  false  prophets,  who  spoke  merely  out  of  their 
own  heart,  1j??  was  the  most  suitable  expression;  in  Lam.  ii. 

14,  on  the  contrary,  where  complaint  is  made  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  their  prophets  afford  no  comfort  to  the  people  in 
their  present  distress,  ttof  was  certainly  the  most  appropriate 
word  which  the  composer  could  select,  even  without  a  knowledge 
of  Ezekiel.  There  can  be  no  question,  then,  regarding  a  quota- 
tion from  that  prophet.  But  even  though  it  were  allowed  that 
ii.  14  implied  an  actual  acquaintance  with  chap.  xii.  and  xiii.  of 
Ezekiel,  still,  nothing  would  follow  from  that  against  the  Jere- 
mianic  authorship  of  the  Lamentations.  For  Jeremiah  uttered 
these  prophecies  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
i.e.  in  the  third  year  before  the  last  siege,  and  the  fifth  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  considering  the  frequent 
intercourse  carried  on  between  the  captives  in  Babylon  and 
those  who  still  remained  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  former  even  sent  letters  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  Jer.  xxix. 
25),  some  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  might  have  become  known  in 
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the  latter  city  .1  considerable  time  before  the  final  catastrophe, 

I  even  reached  the  ears  of  Jeremiah. 

With  the  demolition  of  these  two  arguments,  the  main  strength 
of  oar  opponents,  in  the  bringing  forward  of  proof,  has  been 
broken.  Schrader  has  nut  adduced  a  single  instance  showing 
"the  absence  of  certain  specific  Jeremianic  peculiarities.11  For 
M  the  comparatively  less  emphasis  given  to  the  sins  of  the 
people,"  which  is  alleged  in  Noldeke's  note,  cannot  be  applied 
in  support  of  that  position,  even  if  it  were  correct,  in  view  of 
the  prominence  so  frequently  assigned   to  grievous   sin     i. 

i  I,  18,  -2-2,  ii.  14,  iii.  39,  42,  iv.  «;,  13,  v.  7;  because  the 
Lamentations  were  not  composed  with  the  design  of  punishing 
the  people  for  their  sin,  but  were  intended  to  comfort  in  their 
misery,  and  to  raise  up  again,  the  people  who  had  been  sevi  i 
chastised  for  the  guilt  of  their  sin,  which  was  greater  than  the 
sili  of  Sodom  (iv.  6).  Add  to  this,  that  Schrader,  by  asing  this 
argument,  contradicts  himself;  for  he  has  shortly  before  ad- 
duced the  affinity  in  contents,  spirit,  tone,  and  language  as  an 
argument  to  which  one  might  appeal  in  support  of  the  Jere- 
mianic authorship,  and  this  affinity  he  has  established  by  a  long 
series  of  quotations.1 

Further,  the  remark  that  u  the  artificiality  of  form,  especially 
in  chap,  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.,  is  unlike  Jeremiah,"  is  correct  only  in  so 
far  as  no  alphabetic  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic 
book  of  Jeremiah.  But  are  we  then  to  look  for  poetic  com- 
positions in  prophetic  addresses  and  historical  narratives?  The 
remark  now  quoted  is  based  on  the  assertion  made  by  other 
critics,  that  the  alphabetic  arrangement  of  poetic  compositions 
generally  is  a  mere  rhetorical  work  of  art,  and  the  production  of 
a  later  but  degenerate  taste  (Ed.  Reuss  and  others),  or  a  piece  of 

1  The  passages  are  the  following:  i.  8f.,  cf.  with  Jer.  iv.  30,  xiii.  21  f., 
26 ;  i.  20,  iv.  13  ff.,  with  Jer.  xiv.  7,  18  ;  ii.  14  with  Jer.  xiv.  13 ;  i.  16,  ii! 
11,  iii.  48,  49,  with  Jer.  viii.  21  ff.,  ix.  16  ff.,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17  ;  iii.  52  with 
Jer.  xv..26f. ;  chap.  iii.  with  Jer.  xv.  10 ff.,  xvii.  5  if.,  14  ff.,  xx.  7ff.,  14  ff. 
(De  Wette).  Further,  <bjj  j-Q  n!*na,  h  15,  ii- 13,  cf.  Jer.  xiv.  17,  xlvi.  11  ; 
"ttO,  ii.  22,  cf.  Jer.  iv.  25,  x.  3,  10  ;'  &?,  i-  11,  cf.  Jer.  xv.  19  ;  ETODnD 
instead  of  D^OIID,  i.  11;  HT:  instead  of  rru,  i.  8;  r£  instead  of  ^; 
h  »Ki  iv.  5  ;  >K3,  iv.  14 ;  ^n,  ii-  14.  Finally,  Chaldaizing  forms:  p»piK>, 
i.  4 ;   83^  instead  of  rw\  iv.  1 ;  NTJiD,  iii.  12 ;  yyn,  ii.  1 ;  j-ip,  i.  14. 
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trifling  unworthy  of  the  prophet.  This  view  has  long  ago  been 
shown  groundless;  cf.  Havernick's  Einl.  iii.  S.  46  ff.  Even 
Hupfeld,  who  calls  the  alphabetical  arrangement  "  artificiality 
or  trifling,"  considers  that  it  is  of  a  kindred  nature  with  collec- 
trons  of  proverbs,  and  with  small  poems  of  a  didactic  character 
but  deficient  in  close  connection  of  thought;  he  thinks,  too,  that 
it  may  be  comparatively  ancient  as  a  style  of  composition,  and 
that  it  was  not  applied  till  later  to  other  species  of  writing  (as 
Lamentations).  To  this,  Ed.  Riehm,  in  the  second  edition  of 
Hupfeld  on  the  Psalms,  i.  p.  31,  has  added  a  very  true  remark : 
u  In  lyric  poetry  proper,  the  employment  of  this  artificial  form 
is  naturally  and  intrinsically  justified  only  when  a  single  funda- 
mental strain,  that  fills  the  whole  soul  of  the  poet, — deep,  strong, 
and  sustained, — seeks  to  die  away  in  many  different  forms  of 
chords;  hence  its  employment  in  the  elegy."  The  application 
of  this  artificial  form  to  such  a  purpose  is  perfectly  justified  in 
these  Lamentations  ;  and  the  attempt  to  deny  that  these  poems 
are  the  work  of  Jeremiah,  on  the  ground  of  their  artificial  con- 
struction, would  be  as  great  an  exhibition  of  arbitrary  conduct, 
as  if  any  one  refused  to  ascribe  the  hymn  "Befiehl  du  deine 
Wege"  to  Paul  Gerhardt,  or  u  Wie  schon  leucht'  uns  der  Mor- 
genstern"  to  Philip  Nicolai,  on  the  ground  of  the  "artificiality" 
that  manifests  itself  in  the  be£innin<i  0f  the  vers 

Finally,  the  language  and  the  mode  of  representation  in 
these  poems  certainly  exhibit  much  that  is  peculiar;  and  we 
find  in  them  many  words,  word-forms,  and  modes  of  expression, 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  But  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Lamentations  are  not 
prophetic  addresses  intended  to  warn,  rebuke,  and  comfort,  but 
lyric  poetry,  which  has  its  own  proper  style  of  language,  and 
this  different  from  prophetic  address.  Both  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  poetic  form  of  these  poems,  smooth  though 
this  is  in  general,  necessarily  resulted  in  this, — that  through 
the  prevalence  of  peculiar  thoughts,  modes  of  representation, 
and  feelings,  the  language  also  received  an  impress,  in  words 
and  modes  of  expression,  that  was  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
different  from  the  prophetic  diction  of  Jeremiah.  The  mere  col- 
lection of  the  words,  word-forms,  and  expressions  peculiar  to  the 
Lamentations,  and  not  occurring  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
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cannot  furnish  irrefragable  proof  that  the  authors  of  the  two 
writings  wore  different,  unless  it  be  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  character  of  the  language  in  both  writings  is  essentially 
different,  and  that  for  the  Ideas,  modes  of  representation,  and 

thoughts  Common  tO  both,  other  words  and  expressions  arc  used  in 

the  Lamentations  than  those  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  been  made  out  by  Nagels- 
bach.  After  giving  the  lone;  list  he  has  prepared,  which  occupies 
five  and  a  half  columns,  and  which  gives  the  words  occurring 
in  the  different  \  of  the  five  chapters,  he  explains  that  ho 

i Iocs  not  seek  to  lay  any  weight  on  the  tiira^  \eyu/j,eva,  pro- 
bably because  Jeremiah  also  has  many  such  words;  but  then 
he  raises  the  question,  u  How  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  Jeremiah  never  uses  hytf  or  *J^N  except  as  divine  names, 
while  the  latter,  nevertheless,  occurs  fourteen  times  in  the 
Lamentations  ;    that    Jeremiah   never  uses   D*an,   HJ^   n:S}   n:T, 

KDrnoriD,  j&a,  fen  *6,  n&p,  *]t:y,  n?n,  npn  nr«,  bn\  d^b  rbo,  nor 

•     ••  J       t;-7         --7  -t  /         t       7  -   t  7        tt/'v        /          t     •  :  7         -  T »  •    t  t    t  7 

w}  the  relative  c;,  or  TlgS  without  a  suffix,  while  all  these 
expressions  occur  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  Lamentations? 
And  it  has  been  well  remarked  that  these  expressions  are  not  of 
so  specific  a  kind,  that  the  fact  of  their  not  being  used  in  the 
prophetic  book,  but  employed  in  the  Lamentations,  might  be 
explained  from  the  nature  of  the  contents;  but  they  belong, 
in  great  measure,  to  what  I  may  call  the  house-dress  of  the 
author,  which  he  constantly  wears, — which  he  more  or  less 
unconsciously  and  unintentionally  uses."  We  answer  that  the 
simile  of  the  house-dress  has  been  most  unhappily  chosen. 
Although  the  style  of  a  writer  may  possibly  be  compared  to  his 
coat,  yet  nobody  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  his  house-coat 
always,  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  in  the  house  and  out  of 
it ;  so,  too,  no  writer  is  in  the  habit  of  using  always  the  same 
words  in  prose  and  poetry.  When  we  investigate  the  matter 
itself,  we  find  wTe  must,  first  of  all,  deduct  fully  one-third  of  the 
words  enumerated,  although  these  have  evidently  been  collected 
and  arranged  as  the  most  convincing  proof ;  the  words  thus  re- 
jected are  also  found  in  the  prophetic  book  of  Jeremiah,  though 
not  quite  in  the  same  grammatical  form,  as  the  note  shows.1   Then 

1  For  3lp2,  without  a  suffix,  iii.  45,  exactly  corresponds  to  21[5D,  Jer. 
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we  ask  the  counter  question,  whether  words  which  one  who 
composed  five  poems  employs  only  in  one  of  these  pieces,  or 
only  once  or  twice  throughout  the  whole,  ought  to  be  reckoned 
as  his  house-dress  ?  Of  the  words  adduced,  we  do  not  find  a 
single  one  in  all  the  five  poems,  but  T^n  only  in  iii.  2,  D^D  N;J'J 
only  in  iv.  16,  n^J3  only  in  iii.  14  and  v.  14,  hd  nvs  only  in  ii. 
16  and  iii.  46,  1%  only  in  iii.  35  and  38,  n;x  (Niphal)  only  in 
chap.  i.  (four  times).  Moreover,  we  ask  whether  Jeremiah 
might  not  also,  in  lyric  poems,  use  poetic  words  which  could 
not  be  employed  in  homely  address?  But  of  the  words  enu- 
merated, to£,  |ivV,  and  tflM  alone  as  a  name  of  God,  together 
with  iWJJ,  belong  to  the  poetic  style.1  They  are  therefore  not 
found  in  Jeremiah,  simply  because  his  prophetic  addresses 
are  neither  lyric  poems,  nor  rise  to  the  lyric  height  of  pro- 
phetic address.  The  rest  of  the  words  mentioned  are  also 
found  in  the  Psalms  especially,  and  in  Job,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  detailed  exposition.  And  when  we  go  deeper  into  the 
matter,  we  find  that,  in  the  Lamentations,  there  is  the  same 
tendency  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  Psalms 

vi.  1:  cf.  besides,  *3"lp3,  iv.  15,  20,  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9  ;   H3"ip3,  iv.  13,  and 
Jer.  vi.  6,.xlvi.  21.    fen  j6,  ii.  2,   17.  21,  iii.  48,  is  found  five  times  in 

-     T 

Jeremiah  (xiii.  14,  xv.  5.  xxi.  7,  1.  14,  li.  3),  not  only  in  the  3d  pers.  | 
feet,  but  also  in  the  imperfect.  Of  j^a  there  occurs  the  Kal,  Jer.  li.  84, 
and  the  noun  ypa,  li.  44  ;  from  ^*j;n.  the  noun  TpjTl  certainly  is  not  found, 
but  perhaps  the  verb  is  used  in  the  Hiphil,  Jer.  xiii.  16,  as  the  Kal  in  Lam. 
iv.  8,  v.  16.  With  Ktpn,  i.  8  and  iii.  89,  alternates  nitOfl,  iv.  6,  22,  wh 
Jeremiah  frequently  uses.  Of  Dotfi  the  participle  DDfo?  certainly  is  Dot 
found  in  Jeremiah,  but  the  adj.  D£&  is  found  in  Jer.  xii.  11,  as  in  Lam. 
v.  8;  and  the  Niphal  of  the  verb  in  Jer.  iv.  9  and  x.xxiii.  10,  as  in  Lam. 
iv.  5.  Lastly,  neither  is  r\:y  wholly  wanting  in  Jeremiah  ;  for  in  xxii. 
16  we  are  to  read  ^y,  miter,  although  the  noun  <ju  and  the  verb  are  not 
met  with  in  his  book. 

1  p'hv  as  a  name  of  God  (iii.  35  and  38),  b  xiv.  14,  is  found 

only  in  poetic  pieces,  Num.  xxvi.  16,  Dent,  xxxii.  8,  and  about  twenty 
times  in  the  Psalms  ;  tfia  used  by  i  in  direct  addresses  to  God 

and  interviews  with  Him.  occurs  in  the  Psalms  about  forty  times,  and  also 
in  the  addresses  of  particular  prophets,  composed  in  the  loftier  style,  par- 
ticularly Isaiab  and  Amos;  lastly,  n:yi.  in  iii.  14,  occurs  as  a  reminiscence 

cf  Job  xxx.  9,  and  in  the  Psalms  and  hymns,  I  ...  xxxviii.  20,  and  Hab. 
iii.  10. 
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ipecially  those  describing  the  psalmist's  sufferings)  and  of  the 
book  of  Job,  that  characterizes  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  in 
the  use  he  makes  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  writings  of  earlier 
prophets,     Another  peculiarity  of  Jeremiah's  style  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  composer  of  the  Lamentations,  like  Jeremiah 
in  his  addresses,  repeats  himself  much,  not  merely  in  his  ideas, 
but  also  in  his  words:  en.,  bpn  n^>  occurs  four  times,  of  which 
three   instances  are    in   chap.   ii.   (vers.   2,   17,   21)   and   one   in 
iii.  43;  lOHO  (and  'rtonD)  also  occurs  four  times  (i.  7,  10,  11, 
ii.  4),  and  mm  as  frequently  (i.  4,  8,  11,  21);  W  is  found  five 
tunes  (i.  4,  5,  12,  iii.  32,  33),  but  in  all  the  other  Old  Testa- 
ment  writings   only  thrice;  and   Jeremiah   also  uses   [fr   four 
times,  while,  of  all  the  other  prophet.,  Isaiah  is  the  only  one 
who  employs  it,  and  this  h<>  does  twice. 

These  marks  may  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  show  unmis- 
takeably  that  the    peculiarity  of  the  prophet   as  an   author  is 
also  found  in  the  Lamentations,  and  that  nothing  can  be  dis- 
covered showing  a  difference  of  language   in   the°expression  of 
thoughts  common  to  both  writings.     But  this  will  be  still  more 
evident  if  we  consider,  finally,  the  similarity,  both  as  regards 
the  subjects  of  thought  and  the  style  of  expression,  exhibited  in 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  in  which  certain  expressions 
characteristic  of   Jeremiah  are  also    found  in    Lamentations  : 
.,  the  frequent  employment  of  ~\2?  and  najf  H3  1315*,  ii.  11    13 
iii.  47,  48,  iv.  10,  cf.  with  Jer.  iv.  6,  20,  vi.  1,  14,  viii/  11 ' 
21,  x.    19,   xiv.   17,    etc.;    MDD  nuo,  ii.    22,  with  MDD  ntoj 
Jer.  vi.  25,  xx.  3,  10,  xlvi.  5,  xlix.  2V  ;  (D*D,  or)  nytn  rnv  |;£ 
i.    16,  ii.    18,  iii.   48,    ii.    11,    cf.  with    Jer.  viii.    23,  ix.' 17, 
xiii.  17,  xiv.  17  ;  phv  W)a}  iii.  \^  wjtn  prr;'1?  ^  Jer.  xx.  7  ! 
nnsj  nns,  iii.  47,  as  in  Jer.  xlviii.  43.     Cf.  also'  the  note  on 
p.  345,  after  the  passages  quoted  by  De  Wette.     Pareau,  then, 
had  good  reason  when,  long  ago,  he  pointed  out  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Jeremiah  in  the  style  of  the  Lamentations ;  and  only  a 
superficial  criticism  can  assert  against  this,  that  the  existing 
coincidences  find  a  sufficient  explanation  in  the  assumption  that^ 
speaking  generally,  the  two  books  were  composed  at  the  same 
period.1      We  therefore  close  this  investigation,  after  having 

1  Pareau  has  discussed  this  question  very  well  in  the  Observatt.  general, 
prefixed  to  his  Commentary,  §  6-8,  and  concludes  with  this  result :  Non 
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proved  that  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  Lamentations  to 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  their  author  is  as  well-founded  as  any 
ancient  historical  tradition  whatever. 

Time  of  Composition.— From  the  organic  connection  of 
the  five  poems,  as  shown  above,  it  follows  of  itself  that  they 
cannot  have  proceeded  from  different  authors,  nor  originated  at 
different  periods,  but  were  composed  at  brief  intervals,  one  after 
the  other,  not  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  What  gives  special  support  to 
this  conclusion  is  the  circumstance  that,  throughout  these 
Lamentations,  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  expression 
of  grief,  still  fresh  in  the  writers  mind,  over  the  horrors  of 
that  fearful  catastrophe.  The  assumption,  however,  that  the 
prophet,  in  the  picture  he  draws,  had  before  his  eyes  the  ruins 
of  the  city,  and  the  misery  of  those  who  had  been  left  behind, 
cannot  be  certainly  made  out  from  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  poems.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Jeremiah  composed  them  in  the  interval  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  his  involuntary  departure  to  Egypt. 
There  is  no  tenable  ground  for  the  confident  assertion  of  Ewald, 
that  they  were  composed  in  Egypt ;  for  the  passages,  i.  3,  iv. 
18  f.,  v.  5,  9,  do  not  mean  that  the  writer  was  then  living  among 
the  fugitives  who  had  fled  in  such  vast  multitudes  to  Egypt, 
partly  before  and  partly  after  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

Position  of  the  Lamentations  in  the  Canon. — The 
separation  of  the  Lamentations  from  the  book  of  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  and  their  reception  into  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon  (the  Kdhulim)—  which  Kalkschmidt  and 
Thenius,  in  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  tripartition  of  the  canon  is  founded,  would  bring  to  bear  as  an 
argument  against  their  having  been  composed  by  Jeremiah, — are 

tantum  regnant  in  Threnis  verii  Mi  chard*  .  fuas  stilo  Jeremiee  proprioi 
esse  vidimus,  verum  etiam  manifesto  cernitur  in  eorum  s<-rijjt<>ii  animus  tener, 
lenis,  ad  qusevis  tristi a  facile  commotus  ac  dolorem  a  ,v<  /'<  r<  ns.  Quod  </">'  m 
in  iis  frequentius  observctur,  qnam  in  sermonibus  ./<  remiss  propheticis,  dictionis 
sublimitas  et  hre vitas  majorque  imaginum  copia  et  pulchritudo,  atque  concep- 
tuum  vis  et  intentio:  illudvix  atiter  fieri  potuisse  agnoscemust  si  ad  argutnenti 
naturam  attendamus,  quo  vehementur  affici  debuerit  Jeremias;  etc.,  p.  40. 
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f  ti II %  accounted  for  by  their  subjective,  lyric  contents ;  in  conse- 
quence ot  this  they  differ  essentially  from  the  prophecies,  and 
take  their  place  alongside  of  the  Psalms  and  other  productions 
of  sacred  poesy.  This  position  of  theirs  among  the  Kethubim 
must  be  considered  (against  Bleek)  as  the  original  one;  their 
arrangement  by  the  side  of  the  prophetic  writings  <>f  Jeremiah 
in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  which  Luther  [as  well  as  the  trans- 
lators of  the  "  authorized"  English  version]  has  retained,  must 
have  originated  with  the  Alexandrine  translators,  who  could 
not  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  and 
who  afterwards,  in  order  to  make  the  number  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible  the  same  as  that  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (twenty- 
two),  counted  the  Lamentations  as  forming  one  book  with  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  That  this  arrangement  and  enume- 
ration of  the  Lamentations,  observed  by  the  Hellenists,  deviated 
from  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  may  be  perceived 
from  the  remark  of  Jerome,  in  his  Pro/,  galeat.,  regarding  this 
mode  of  reckoning  :  quamquam  nonnulli  Ruth  et  Cynoth  inter 
hagiographa  scriptitent,  et  hos  libros  in  suo  putent  numero  suppu- 
tamlos.  Their  arrangement  in  the  series  of  the  five  ^^e<jilloth 
(rolls  appointed  to  be  read  on  certain  annual  feast-days  and 
memorial-days)  in  our  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  not 
fixed  till  a  later  period,  when,  according  to  the  ordinance  in  the 
synagogal  liturgy,  the  Lamentations  were  appointed  to  be  read 
on  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  temples  of  Solomon  and  of  Herod.  [Cf.  Herzog's 
Real-Encykl.  xv.  310.] 

The  importance  of  the  Lamentations,  as  a  part  of  the  canon, 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  com- 
posed by  Jeremiah,  and  contain  outpourings  of  sorrow  on 
different  occasions  over  the  misery  of  his  people,  as  rather  in 
their  being  an  evidence  of  the  interest  with  which  Jeremiah, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  functions  as  a  prophet,  continued  to 
watch  over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  In  these  Lamentations  he 
seeks  not  merely  to  give  expression  to  the  sorrow  of  the  people 
that  he  may  weep  with  them,  but  by  his  outpour  of  complaint 
to  rouse  his  fellow-countrymen  to  an  acknowledgment  of  God's 
justice  in  this  visitation,  to  keep  them  from  despair  under  the 
burden  of  unutterable  woe,  and  by  teaching  them  how  to  give 
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,     •    •      +„  +v,o  inrlcrment  that  has  bcfalleu  them,  to  lead 
due  submission  to  the  judgment  themselves  be 

onee  more  to  God  those  who  would   not   let   themselves  be 
T      !,„  Him  through  his  previous  testimony  regarding  that 
S£n   wE  -yet  impending.     The  Jewish  synagogue 
has  ^cognised   and   duly   estimated    the   importance   of    the 
Lamentations  in  these  respects,  by  appointuig  that  the  book 
Sd  be  read  on  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ml.     A  like  appreciation  has  been  made  by  the  Chnstian 
Church    which,   rightly  perceiving   that  the  Israeht.sh  com- 
m  „  y  is  the  'subject  in  these  poems,  attributed  to  them  a 
e  erence  to  the  church  militant ;  and,  viewing  the  judgment 
on  the  people  of  God  as  a  prophecy  of  the  judgment  that  came 
on  Him  who  took  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  upon  llnnse  f  it 
has  received  a  portion  of  the  Lamentations  into  the  ritual  for 
the  Passion  Week,  and  concludes  each  of  these  lessons  with  the 
words    «  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  converter  ad  Dommum,  Deum 
tuum"     Cf.  The  Passion  Week  in  Us  Ceremonies  and  1  rai/ers, 
Spire's  1856,  and  the  OJieium  hebdomads  Miwto,  a  reprinted 
extract  from  Dr.  Keischl's  Passionale,   Munich  1857.      lhe 
motives  for  this  choice  are  so  far  set  forth  by  Allioli  (in  Neu- 
mann, ii.  S.  480)  in  the  following  terms:  "The  church  wished 
believers  to  see,  in   the  great   punishments  which  God  had 
ordained  against  Jerusalem  by  the  instrumentality  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  still  more   severe  chastisement  that  God  has 
brought  on  Israel  after  the  dreadful  murder  of  the  Moss.as. 
She  sleeks  to  bewail  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  blinded  nation, 
once  favoured  with  the  divine  revelation.     In  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, she  seeks  to  deplore  the  evil  that  has  come  on  herself 
from  external  and  internal  foes,  the  persecution  of  brother  by 
brother,  the  havoc  made  by  false  teachers,  the  looseness  of 
opinions,  the  sad  advances  made  by  indifference  in  matters  of 
faith  and  by  the  corruption  of  morals.     In  the  devastation  and 
the  penalties  inflicted  on  Jerusalem,  she  wibhes  to  present  for 
consideration  the  destruction  which  comes  on  every  soul  that 
dies  the  death  in  sins.     In  the  condition  of  the  ruined  city  and 
the  homeless  nation,  she  seeks  to  make  men  bewail  the  homeless 
condition  of  the  whole  race,  who  have  fallen  into  decay  and 
disorder  through  Adam's  sin.     And  lastly,  in  the  nation  visited 
with  punishment,  she  seeks  to  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
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in  bo  far  u  He   fa  >me  the  substitute  of  all   men,  and 

Buffered  for  their  sins."    This  display  of  all  i! 
sadly  deficient  in  logical  arrangement ;  but  it  contains  a  precious 
kernel  oi  biblical   truth,  which  the  Evangelical  Church1  has 
endeavoured  in  many  ways  to  turn  to  advantage.     Regarding 
the  adaptations  of  the  Lamentations  made  for  liturgical  use  in 
the  Evangelical  Church,  sec  particulars  in  Schoberlein,  SchaU 
■hen  C/tor-  und  Gemeindegesanges,  ii.  S. -1 1 1  n. 
As  to   the  commentaries  on  the  Lamentations,   see  KeiTs 
nual  of  Introduction  to  the  Old   71   '  imentj  vol.  i.  p.  508 
[Clark's  Foreign  TheoL  Library].    To  the  list  of  works  therein 
given  arc  to  be  appended,  as  later  productions,  Ewald's  recent 
treatment  of  the  book  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Didder  des 
A.  Bundes   (1866),   i.   2,   where    the    Lamentations   have  been 
inserted  among  the  Psalms,   S.  321  ff .  ;   Willi.  Engelhardt,  die 
Klagel  Joan.  UberseUL  18(57  ;  Ernst  Gerlach,  die  K  lag  el.  erkl. 
1868;    and   Nagelsbach,    in    Lange's   series  of    commentaries 
(Clark's  English  edition),  1868. 

1  ir.  the  "  United  Evangelical  Church"  of  Germany,  the  National  Pro- 
testant Church,  wliich  was  formed  by  the  coalition  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Informed  (or  Calvinistic)  communions.  This  union  began  in  Prussia  in 
1817,  and  was  gradually  effected  in  other  German  states.  But  many 
staunch  adherents  of  the  old  distinctive  (Augsburg  and  Helvetic)  Con- 
fessions endured  persecution  rather  than  consent  to  enter  the  "  United  " 
Church.  The  liturgy  was  framed  under  the  special  direction  of  the  Prussian 
king  in  1821,  and  after  some  alterations  were  made  on  it,  appointed  by  a 
royal  decree,  in  1830,  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches.— Te. 
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CHAP.  I. — SORROW  AND  WAILING  OVER  THE  FALL  OF 
JERUSALEM  AND  JUDAH. 

1  lAlas  !  how  Bhe  sits  alone,  the  city  [thai  was]  full  of  people  ! 

She  has  become  like  a  widow,  [that  was]  great  among  the  nations; 
The  princess  among  provinces  lias  become  a  vassal. 

2  She  wet  ps  bitterly  through  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  upon  her  cheek  ; 

She  has  QO  comforter  out  of  all  her  lovers  ; 

All  her  friends  have  deceive  1  her  ;  they  have  become  enemies  to  her. 
8  Judah  is  taken  captive  out  of  affliction,  and  out  of  much  servitude  ; 
She  sit  tot  li  among  the  nations,  she  hath  found  no  rest  ; 
All  those  who  pursued  her  overtook  her  in  the  midst  of  her  distresses. 

4  The  ways  of  Zion  mourn,  for  want  of  those  who  went  up  to  the  appointed 

feast ; 
All  her  gates  are  waste  ;  her  priests  Hgh  ; 
Her  virgins  are  sad,  ami  she  herself  is  in  bitterness. 

5  Her  enemies  have  become  supreme ;  those  who  hate  her  art'  at  ease  ; 
For  Jahveh  hath  afflicted  her  because  of  the  multitude  of  her  trans- 
gressions : 

Her  young  children  have  gone  into  captivity  before  the  oppressor. 

6  And  from  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  honour  has  departed  ; 
Her  princes  have  become  like  harts  [that]  have  found  no  pasture, 
And  have  gone  without  strength  before  the  pursuer. 

1  Keil  has  attempted,  in  his  German  translation  of  this  and  the  next 
three  chapters,  to  reproduce  something  of  the  alphabetic  acrosticism  of  the 
original  (see  above,  p.  337)  ;  but  he  has  frequently  been  compelled,  in 
consequence,  to  give  something  else  than  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
Hebrew.  It  will  be  observed  that  his  example  has  not  been  followed  here ; 
but  his  peculiar  renderings  have  generally  been  given,  except  where  these 
peculiarities  were  evidently  caused  by  the  self-imposed  restraint  now  men- 
tioned. He  himself  confesses,  in  twTo  passages  omitted  from  the  present 
translation  (pp.  591  and  600  of  the  German  original),  that  for  the  sake  of 
reproducing  the  alphabeticism,  he  has  been  forced  to  deviate  from  a  strict 
translation  of  the  ideas  presented  in  the  Hebrew. — Tr. 
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7  In  the  days  of  her  affliction  and  her  persecutions, 

Jerusalem  remembers  all  her  pleasant  things  which  have  been  from  the 

days  of  old : 
When  her  people  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  there  was  none 

to  help  her, 
Her  oppressors  saw  her,— they  laughed  at  her  times  of  rest. 

8  Jerusalem  hath  sinned  grievously,  therefore  she  hath  become  an  abomi- 

nation : 
All  those  who  honoured  her  despise  her,  because  they  have  seen  her 

nakedness ; 
And  she  herself  sighs,  and  turns  backward. 

9  Her  filth  is  on  her  flowing  skirts  ;  she  remembered  not  her  latter  end  ; 
And  so  she  sank  wonderfully  :  she  has  no  comforter. 

"  0  Jahveh,  behold  my  misery  !"  for  the  enemy  hath  boasted. 

10  The  oppressor  hath  spread  out  his  hand  upon  all  her  precious  things  ; 
For  she  hath  seen  [how]  the  heathen  have  come  into  her  sanctuary, 
[Concerning]  whom  Thou  didst  command  that  they  should  not  enter 

into  Thy  community. 

11  All  her  people  [have  been]  sighing,  seeking  bread  ; 

They  have  given  their  precious  things  for  bread,  to  revive  their  soul. 
See,  0  Jahveh,  and  consider  that  I  am  become  despised. 

12  [Is  it]  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  along  the  way  .'■ 

Consider,  and  see  if  there  be  sorrow  like  my  sorrow  which  is  done  to  me, 
Whom  Jahveh  hath  afflicted  in  the  day  of  the  burning  of  His  anger. 

13  From  above  He  sent  fire  in  my  bones,  so  that  it  mastered  them  ; 
He  hath  spread  a  net  for  my  feet,  1I<-  hath  turned  me  back  ; 

He  hath  made  me  desolate  and  ever  languishing. 

14  The  yoke  of  my  transgressions  hath  1  tened  to  by  His  hand  ; 
They  have  interwoven  them>elves,  they  have  come  up  on  my  neck  ;  it 

hath  made  my  strength  fail : 
The  Lord  hath  put  me  into  the  hands  of  [those  against  whom]  I  cannot 
rise  up. 

15  The  Lord  hath  removed  all  my  strong  ones  in  my  midst ; 

He  hath  proclaimed  a  festival  against  me,  to  break  my  young  men  in 

pieces : 
The  Lord  hath  trodden  the  wine-press  for  the  virgin  daughter  of  Judah. 

16  Because  of  these  things  I  weep  ;  my  eye,  my  eye  runneth  down  [with] 

water, 
Because  a  comforter  is  far  from  me,  one  to  refresh  my  soul ; 
My  children  are  destroyed,  because  the  enemy  hath  prevailed. 

17  Zion  stretcheth  forth  her  hands,  [yet]  there  is  none  to  comfort  her  ; 
Jahveh  hath  commanded  concerning  Jacob  ;  his  oppressors  are  round 

about  him : 
Jerusalem  hath  become  an  abomination  among  them. 

18  Jahveh  is  righteous,  for  I  have  rebelled  against  His  mouth. 
Hear  now,  all  ye  peoples,  and  behold  my  sorrow  ; 

My  virgins  and  my  young  men  are  gone  into  captivity. 


CHAP.  L 

19  1  called  for  my  [overt,  [bat]  they  have  deceived  me  | 
Mv  priests  and  my  elders  expired  in  the  city, 
When  they  were  seeking  bread  for  themselves,  that  they  might  revive 

their  spirit. 
Behold,  0  Jahveh,  how  distressed  I  am!  my  bowels  are  moved; 
My  heart  is  turned  within  me,  for  I  was  very  rebellious : 
Without,  the  sword  bereaveth  [me]  ;  within,  [it  is]  like  death. 
•_M  They  have  heard  that  I  Bigh,  I  have  uo comforter: 

All  mine  enemies  haw  heard  of  my  trouble  ;  they  are  -lid  because  Thou 

hast  done  it. 
Thoubringest  the  day  [that]  Thou  hast  proclaimed,  that  they  maybe 

like  me. 
Let  all  their  wickedness  com.-  before  Thee. 
And  do  to  them  as  Thou  hast   done   to   me   because  of    all   my  trans- 

gressions  ; 
For  my  sighs  are  many  and  my  heart  is  faint. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  doleful  meditation  on  the  deeply 
degraded  state  into  which  Jerusalem  lias  fallen;  and  in  the  first 
half  (vers.  1-11),  lament  is  made  over  the  sad  condition  of  the 
unhappy  city,  which,  forsaken  by  all  her  friends,  and  persecuted 
by  enemies,  has  lost  all  her  glory,  and,  finding  no  comforter 
in  her  misery,  pines  in  want  and  disesteem.  In  the  second  half 
(vers.  12-22),  the  city  herself  is  introduced,  weeping,  and  giving 
expression  to  her  sorrow  over  the  evil  determined  against  her 
because  of  her  sins.  Both  portions  are  closely  connected.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  find,  even  in  vers.  9  and  11,  tones  of  lamen- 
tation, like  sighs  from  the  city,  coming  into  the  description  of 
her  misery,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  her 
lamentation  in  vers.  12-22  ;  on  the  other  hand,  her  sin  is  men- 
tioned even  so  early  as  in  vers.  5  and  8  as  the  cause  of  her 
misfortune,  and  the  transition  thus  indicated  from  complaint 
to  the  confession  of  guilt  found  in  the  second  part.  This 
transition  is  made  in  ver.  17  by  means  of  a  kind  of  meditation 
on  the  cheerless  and  helpless  condition  of  the  city.  The  second 
half  of  the  poem  is  thereby  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that,  while  in  the  former  of  these  (vers. 
12-16)  it  is  complaint  that  prevails,  and  the  thought  of  guilt 
comes  forward  only  in  ver.  14,  in  the  latter  (vers.  18-22)  the 
confession  of  God's  justice  and  of  sin  in  the  speaker  becomes 
most  prominent ;  and  the  repeated  mention  of  misery  and  op- 
pression rises  into  an  entreaty  for  deliverance  from  the  misery, 
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and   the   hope   that   the   Lord    will   requite    all    evil    on    the 

enemy. 

Vers.  1-11.  Doleful  consideration  and  description  of  the  dis- 
honour that  has  befallen  Jerusalem.  In  these  verses  the  pro- 
phet, in  the  name  of  the  godly,  pours  out  his  heart  before  the 
Lord.  The  dreadful  turn  that  things  have  taken  is  briefly 
declared  in  ver.  1  in  two  clauses,  which  set  forth  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  from  its  former  glory  into  the  depths  of  disgrace 
and  misery,  in  such  a  way  that  the  verse  contains  the  subject 
unfolded  in  the  description  that  follows.  We  have  deviated 
from  the  Masoretic  pointing,  and  arranged  the  verse  into  three 
members,  as  in  the  succeeding  verses,  which  nearly  throughout 
form  tristichs,  and  have  been  divided  into  two  halves  by  means 
of  the  Athnach;  but  we  agree  with  the  remark  of  Gerlach, 
"  that,  according  to  the  sense,  OtA  rUVil  and  not  ™^X3  nrrn  is 
the  proper  antithesis  to  CTi-D  "n:n."  Wtf  is  here,  as  in  ii.  1,  iv. 
1,  2,  an  expression  of  complaint  mingled  with  astonishment;  so 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  17,  Isa.  i.  21.  "  She  sits  solitary"  (cf.  J  or.  xv. 
17)  is  intensified  by  "  she  has  become  like  a  widow."  Her 
sitting  alone  is  a  token  of  deep  sorrow  (cf.  Neb.  i.  4),  and,  as 
applied  to  a  city,  is  a  figure  of  desolation  ;  cf.  Isa.  xxvii.  10. 
Here,  however,  the  former  reference  is  the  main  one  ;  for 
Jerusalem  is  personified  as  a  woman,  and,  with  regard  to  its 
numerous  population,  is  viewed  as  the  mother  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  children.  *n?1  is  a  form  of  the  construct  state, 
lengthened  by  Yod  compaginisj  found  thrice  in  this  verse,  and 
also  in  Isa.  i.  21,  elegiac  composition;  such  forms  are  used,  in 
general,  only  in  poetry  that  preserves  and  affects  the  antique 
style,  and  reproduces  its  peculiar  ring.1  According  to  the  two- 
fold meaning  of  2~\  (much  and  great),  VIST)  in  the  first  clause 
designates  the  multiplicity,  multitude  of  the  population  ;  in  the 

1  On  the  different  views  regarding  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  Yod 
compaginis,  cf.  Fr.  W.  M.  Philippi,  Wesen  u.  Ursprung  dn  Status  const r.  mi 
Hebr.  S.  1)6  ff.  This  writer  (S.  152  IT.)  takes  it  to  be  the  remnant  of  a 
primitive  Semitic  noun-inflexion,  which  has  been  preserved  only  in  a  num- 
ber of  composite  proper  names  oi  ancient  origin  [e.g.  p*nT37D  etc.]  ;  in 
the  words  3X,   HS,  and  on,  in  which  it  has  become  fused  with  the  third 

T  T  T 

radical  into  a  long  vowel ;  and  elsewhere  only  between  two  words  standing 
in  the  construct  relation  [see  Ges.  §  90;  Ewald,  §  211]. 
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»nd,  the  greatness  or  dignity  of  the  position  that  Jerusalem 
assumed  among  the  nations,  corresponding  to  the  nfanipa  W^, 
u  i  princess  among  the  provinces.'1  n$*?9,  from  I*!  (properly,  the 
circuit  of  judgment  or  jurisdiction),  is  the  technical  expression 
for  the  provinces  of  the  empires  in  A^ia  (cf.  Esth.  i.  1,  22,  etc.), 
and  hence,  after  the  exile,  was  used  of  Judah,  Ezra  ii.  1,  Neh. 
vii.  6,  ami  in  1  Kings  xx.  17  of  the  districts  In  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Here,  however,  Mb*1BT1  are  not  the  Circuits  or  districts 
of  Judah  (Thenius),  but  the  provinces  of  the  heathen  nations 
rendered  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  David  and 
Solomon  (corresponding  to  D^3«?),  as  in  Eccles.  ii.  8.  .  Jerusalem 
was  formerly  a  princess  among  the  provinces,  during  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  .Jewish  kingdom  under  David  and  Solomon. 
The  writer  keeps  this  time  before  his  mind,  in  order  to  depict 
the  contrast  between  the  past  and  present.  The  city  that  once 
ruled  over  nations  and  provinces  has  now  become  but  dependent 
on  others.  CD  (the  derivation  of  which  is  disputed)  does  not 
mean  soccage  or  tribute,  but  the  one  who  gives  soccage  service,  a 
soccager;  see  on  Ex.  i.  11  and  1  Kings  iv.  G.  The  words,  "The 
princess  has  become  a  soccager,"  signify  nothing  more  than, 
"She  who  once  ruled  over  peoples  and  countries  has  now  fallen 
into  abject  servitude,''  and  are  not  (with  Thenius)  to  be  held  as 
lt  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  remnant  that  has  been  left 
behind,  or  those  also  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  city  who 
have  returned  home,  have  been  set  to  harder  labour  by  the 
conquerors."  "When  we  find  the  same  writer  inferring  from 
this,  that  these  wrords  presuppose  a  state  of  matters  in  which 
the  country  round  Jerusalem  has  been  for  some  time  previously 
under  the  oppression  of  Chaldean  officers,  and  moreover  holding 
the  opinion  that  the  words  a  how  she  sits  ..."  could  only 
have  been  wTritten  by  one  who  had  for  a  considerable  period 
been  looking  on  Jerusalem  in  its  desolate  condition,  we  can 
only  wTonder  at  such  an  utter  want  of  power  to  understand 
poetic  language. — Ver.  2.  In  this  sorrow  of  hers  she  has  not 
a  single  comforter,  since  all  her  friends  from  whom  she  could 
expect  consolation  have  become  faithless  to  her,  and  turned 
enemies,  ^in  133,  "  weeping  she  weeps,"  i.e.  she  weeps  very 
much,  or  bitterly,  not  continually  (Meier)  ;  the  inf.  abs.  before 
the  verb  does  not  express  the  continuation,  but  the  intensity  of 
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the  action  [Gesenius,  §  131,  3,  a;  Ewald,  §  312].    PlWa,  «  in  the 

night,"  not  "on  into  the  night"  (Ewald).     The  weeping  by 
night  does  not  exclude,  but  includes,  weeping  by  day;  cf.  ii.  18  f. 
Night  is  mentioned  as  the  time  when  grief  and  sorrow  are  wont 
to  give  place  to  sleep.     When  tears  do  not  cease  to  flow  even 
during  the  night,  the  sorrow  must  be  overwhelming.     The  fol- 
lowing clause,  "and  her  tears  are  upon  her  cheek,',  serves  merely 
to  intensify,  and  must  not  be  placed  (with  Thenius)  in  antithesis 
to  what  precedes :  "  while  her  sorrow  shows  itself  most  violently 
during  the  loneliness  of  the  night,  her  cheeks  are  yet  always 
wet  with  tears  (even  during  the  day)."     But  the  greatness  of 
this  sorrow  of  heart  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  no  comforter 
— a  thought  which  is  repeated  in  vers.  9,  16,  17,  and  21.     For 
her  friends  are  faithless,  and  have  become  enemies.     "Lovers" 
and  "friends"  are  the  nations  witli   which   Jerusalem    made 
alliances,  especially  Egypt  (cf.  Jer.  ii.  36  f.)  ;  then  the  smaller 
nations  round   about, — Edomites,   Moabites,   Ammonites,   and 
Phoenicians,  with  which   Zedekiah   had  conspired  against  the 
king  of  Babylon,  Jer.  xxvii.   3.     Testimony  is  giren    in    J 
cxxxvii.  7  to  the  hostile  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  Edomites 
against  Judah  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  Ezekiel 
(chap.  xxv.  3,  6)  charges   the  Ammonites   and   Tyrians   with 
having  shown  malicious  delight  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  but 
the  hostility  of   the    Moabites   is   evident    from    the    inimical 
behaviour  of  their  King  Baalis  towards  Judah,  mentioned  in 
Jer.  xl.  14. 

With  ver.  3  begins  the  specific  account  of  the  misery  over 
which  Jerusalem  sorrows  so  deeply.  Judah  has  gone  into 
exile,  but  she  does  not  find  any  rest  there  among  the  nations. 
"Judah"  is  the  population  not  merely  of  Jerusalem,  but  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  whose  deportation  is  bewailed  by  Jerusalem 
as  the  mother  of  the  whole  country.  Although  VTVS\\  designates 
the  people,  and  not  the  country,  it  is  construed  as  a  feminine, 
because  the  inhabitants  are  regarded  as  the  daughter  of  the 
land;  cf.  Ewald,  §  174,  b  [and  Gesenius,  §  107,  4,^].  'Hi  *#0 
has  been  explained,  since  J.  D.  Michaelis,  by  most  modern 
expositors  (Rosenmuller,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Thenius,  Nacrelsbach), 
and  previously  by  Calvin,  as  referring  to  the  causae  of  the 
emigration,  "from  (because  of)  misery  and  much  servitude;" 
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aiul  in  harmony  with  this  view,  rriw  nnS  has  been  understood, 
not  of  the  deportation  of  Judah  into  exile,  hut  of  the  voluntary 
emigration  oi  the  fugitives  who  sought   to  escape   from  the 

power  of  the  Chaldeans  by  fleeing  into  foreign  countries,  partly 
before  and  partly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  this 
interpretation   neither  agrees  with  the  meaning  of  the  words 

nor  the  context.  Those  fugitives  cannot  be  designat  I 
"Judah,"    because,   however   numerous    one    may    think    they 

were,  they  formed  hut  a  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judah: 

the  ilower  of  the  nation  had  been  carried  off  to  Babylon  into 
exile,  for  which  the  usual  word  is  ^isX  The  context  also  re- 
quires  us  to  refer  the  words  to  involuntary  emigration  into  exile. 
For,  in  comparison  with  this,  the  emigration  of  fugitives  to 
different  countries  was  so  unimportant  a  matter  that  the  writer 
could  not  possibly  have  been  silent  regarding  the  deportation  of 
the  people,  and  placed  this  secondary  consideration  in  the  fore- 
ground as  the  cause  of  the  sorrow.  *Jtyp  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
a  causal  sense,  for  |B  simply  denotes  the  coming  out  of  a  certain 
condition,  "out  of  misery,"  into  which  Judah  had  fallen  through 
the  occupation  of  the  country,  first  by  Pharaoh-Neeho,  then  by 
the  Chaldeans;  and  rnajj  21  does  not  mean  "much  service," 
but  "  much  labour."  For  n*ny  does  not  mean  "  service " 
(  =  nnay),  but  "labour,  work,  business,"  e.g.  ^n  rnhy,  "the 
service  of  the  king,"  i,e.  the  service  to  be  rendered  to  the  king 
in  the  shape  of  work  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  30),  and  the  labour  con- 
nected with  public  worship  (1  Chron.  ix.  13,  xxviii.  14,  etc.) ; 
here,  in  connection  with  ^'y,  it  means  severe  labour  and  toil 
which  the  people  had  to  render,  partly  for  the  king,  that  he 
might  get  ready  the  tribute  imposed  on  the  country,  and  partly 
to  defend  the  country  and  the  capital  against  those  who  sought 
to  conquer  them.  Although  Judah  had  wandered  out  from  a 
condition  of  misery  and  toil  into  exile,  yet  even  there  she  found 
no  rest  among  the  nations,  just  as  Moses  had  already  predicted 
to  the  faithless  nation,  Deut.  xxviii.  65.  All  her  pursuers  find 
her  D11"^?  p3j  inter  angustias  (Vulgate).  This  word  denotes 
u  straits,"  narrow  places  where  escape  is  impossible  (Ps.  cxvi. 
3,  cxviii.  5),  or  circumstances  in  life  from  which  no  escape  can 
be  found. — Ver.  4.  Zion  (i.e.  Jerusalem,  as  the  holy  city)  is 
laid  waste;    feasts   and  rejoicing  have   disappeared   from   it. 
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il  The  ways  of  Zion "  are  neither  the   streets   of   Jerusalem 
(Rosenmiiller),  which  are  called  ntolt,  nor  the  highways  or 
main  roads  leading  to  Zion  from  different  directions  (Thenius, 
who  erroneously  assumes  that  the  temple,  which  was  situated 
on  Moriah,  together  with  its  fore-courts,  could  only  be  reached 
through  Zion),  but  the  roads  or  highways  leading  to  Jerusalem. 
These  are  "mourning,"  i.e.,  in  plain  language,  desolate,  deserted, 
because  there  are  no  longer  any  going  up  to  Jerusalem   to 
observe  the  feasts.     For  this  same  reason  the  gates  of  Zion 
(i.e.  the  city  gates)  are  also  in  ruins,  because  there  is  no  longer 
any  one  going  out  and  in  through  them,  and  men  no  longer 
assemble  there.     The  reason  why  the  priests  and  the  virgins 
are   here  conjoined  as  representatives  of   the    inhabitants   of 
Jerusalem  is,  that  lamentation  is  made  over  the  cessation  of 
the  religious  feasts.     The  virgins  are  here  considered  as  those 
who  enlivened  the  national  festivals  by  playing,  singing,  and 
dancing:   Jer.   xxxi.  13;  Ps.  Ixviii.  20;  Judg.   xxi.   19,  21; 
Ex.  xv.  20.     rto  (Xiphal  of  W)  is  used  here,  as  in  Zeph,  ii. 
13,  of  sorrow  over  the  cessation  of  the  festivals.     Following 
the  arbitrary  rendering,  ayofievoi,  of  the  LXX.,  Ewald  would 
alter  the  word  in  the  text  into  ntaTO,  u  carried  captive."     But 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this  :    he  does   not  observe  that  this 
rendering    does   not   harmonize  with    the    parallelism    of   the 
clauses,   and  that  anj   means  to   drive  away,  but   not  to   lead 
captive.1     rnj,  "and  she  (Zion)  herself"  is  in  bitterness  (cf. 
Ruth  i.  13,  20),  i.e.  she  feels  bitter  sorrow.       In  vers.  6,  7, 
are  mentioned  the  causes  of  this  grief. — Ver.  5.   Her  adver- 
saries or  oppressors,  in  relation  to  her,  have  become  the  head 
(and  Judah  thus  the  tail),  as  was  threatened,  Deut.  xxviii.  44  ; 
whereas,  according  to  ver.  13  in  that  same  address  of  Mosesj 
the  reverse  was  intended.     Pier  enemies,  knowing  that    their 
power  is  supreme,  and  that  Judah  has  been  completely  van- 
quished, are  quite  at  ease,  secure  (fe,  cf.  Jer.  xii.  1).     This 
unhappy  fate  Zion  has  brought  on  herself  through  the  mul- 
titude of  her  own  transgressions.     Her  children   (pfyv,  chil- 
dren of  tender  age)  are  driven  away  by  the  enemy  like  a  flock. 
The  comparison  to  a  flock  of  lambs  is  indicated  by  \Jb{\     But 

1  See,  however,  1  Sam.  xx.  2,  with  Keil's  own  rendering,  and  Isa.  xx.  4, 
with  Delitzsch's  translation.— Tr. 
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d  has  not  merely  Lost  what  she  loves  most  (the  tender 
children),  but  all  her  glory  ;  bo  that  own  her  princes, enfeebled 
by  hun      .    annot  escape  the  pursuers,  who  overtake  them  and 

make  them  prisoners.  Like  deer  that  find  no  pasture,  they 
tlee  exhausted  before  the  pursuer.  £^^D  has  been  rendered 
ok  *yiui  by  the  LXX.,  and  ut  arietea  by  the  Vulgate;  hence 
Kalkschmidt,  Bottcher  (AehrenL  S.  94),  and  Thenius  would 
read    E^N2,   against  which    Rosenmiiller    has   remarked  :    y 

rm,  nam  hirci  won  sunt  fugacia  animalia,  sed  cervu  Raschi 
had  already  indicated  the  point  of  the  comparison  in  the  words, 
(jtiibut  nulla  vires  sunt  ad  effugiendum,  fame  eorum  rubvrc 
debilitate.  The  objections  raised  against  C^\\%3  as  the  correct 
reading  are  founded  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the 
subject  treated  of  is  the  carrying  away  of  the  princes  into 
exile ;  and  that  for  the  princes,  in  contrast  with  the  young, 
no  more  suitable  emblem  could  be  chosen  than  the  ram.  But 
*0Vl  does  not  mean  "the  driver,*'  him  who  leads  or  drives  the 
captives  into  exile,  but  u  the  pursuer,"  who  runs  after  the 
fugitive  and  seeks  to  catch  him.  The  words  treat  of  the 
capture  of  the  princes  :  the  flight  of  the  king  and  his  princes 
at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.  3  f.)  hovered  before 
the  writer's  mind.  For  such  a  subject,  the  comparison  of  the 
fugitive  princes  to  starved  or  badly  fed  rams  is  inappropriate ; 
but  it  is  suitable  enough  to  compare  them  with  harts  which  had 
lost  all  power  to  run,  because  they  had  been  unable  to  find 
any  pasture,  and  C^'^r1  (without  strength,  i.e.  in  weakness) 
are  pursued  and  caught. 

The  loss  of  all  her  magnificence  (ver.  7)  brings  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  sorrowing  city,  in  her  trouble,  the  former 
days  of  her  now  departed  glory.  "  Jerusalem  "  is  not  the  totality 
of  those  who  are  carried  away  (Thenius),  but  the  city  personi- 
fied as  the  daughter  of  Zion  (cf.  ver.  6).  "  The  days  of  her 
affliction,"  etc.,  is  not  the  direct  object  of  a  remembers,"  as 
Pareau  and  Kalkschmidt  assume,  with  the  LXX. ;  the  object 
is  "  all  her  pleasant  things."  If  "  the  days  of  her  affliction  " 
were  also  intended  to  be  the  object,  u  all  her  pleasant  things  " 
would  be  preceded  by  the  copula  1,  which  Pareau  indeed 
supplies,  but  arbitrarily.  Moreover,  the  combination  of  the 
days  of  misery  with  the  glory  of  bygone  days  is  inappropriate, 
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because  Jerusalem  feels  her  present  misery  directly,  and  does 
not  need  first  to  call  them  to  remembrance.     "  The  days  of  her 
affliction,"  etc.,  is  the  accusative  of  duration.     Living  through 
the  times  of  her  adversity,  Jerusalem  thinks  of  former  happy 
times,  and   this  remembrance   increases   her   sorrow.      DHnD 
occurs  only  here,  in  iii.  19  and  in  Isa.  lviii.  7  :  in  meaning  it  is 
connected  with  TO,  vagari,  and  signifies  roaming,— not  volun- 
tary, but  compulsory— rejection,  persecution;  while  the  adjective 
Dnrm,  found  in  Isaiah,  is,  as  regards  its  form,  taken  from  T)0, 
which  is  cognate  with  m      OTDHD  or  D^BTO  (ver.  11,  KetJtib) 
is  perhaps  used  in  a  more  general  sense  than  D^DITID,  ii.  4  and 
i.  11  (Qeri)>  and  signifies  what  is  costly,  splendid,  viz.  gracious 
gifts,  both  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual  kind,  which  Israel  for- 
merly possessed,  while  D^ono  signifies  costly  treasures.     "  The 
days  of  old"  are  the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  of   David 
and  Solomon.      In  the  words,  "  when    her  people  fell/'   etc., 
the  days  of  misery  are  more  exactly  specified.      The  suffix  in 
m*n  refers  to  Jerusalem.     WW  are  the  foes  into  whose  power 
Jerusalem  fell   helplessly,  not   specially  the   escorts    of   those 
who  were  carried  away   (Thenius).       They  made  a   mockery 
of  her  DTOw'b.     This  word  is  air.  Aey.     It  is  not  identical  in 
meaning  with  rnnrj;,   sahbata  (Vulgate,  Luther,  etc.),  though 
connected  with  it ;   nor  does  it  signify  di  letionss,  destructions 
(Gesenius),  but  cessations.     This  last  rendering,  however,  is 
not  to  be  taken  according  to  the  explanation  of  Rosenrotiller: 
quod  cessasset  omnis  ilk  decor,  qui  nominatus  este  ante,  princi- 
pals et  prosper  rerum  status ;  but  rather  as  L.  Capellus  in  his 
noit.  crit.  expresses  it :  quod  nunc  terra  ejus  deserta  jacet  nee 
colitur  et  quasi   ccssat  et  feriatur,  though  he  does  not    quite 
exhaust  the  meaning.     As  Gerlach   rightly  remarks,  the  ex- 
pression is  "evidently  used  with  reference  to  the  threatenings 
given  in  the  law,  Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,  that  the  land  would  ob- 
serve its  Sabbaths, — that  it  will  keep  them  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  desolation,  when    Israel    is  in   the  land  of   his 
enemies."      We   must   not,    however,    restrict    the    reference 
merely  to  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  fields,  but  extend  it  so 
that  it  shall  be  applied  to  cessation  from  all  kinds  of  employ- 
ment, even  those  connected  with  the  worship  of  God,  which 
were  necessary  for  the  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath.     The  mockery 
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of  enemies  doea  not  apply  to  the  Jewish  celebration  of  the 

Sabbath  (to  which  I J  rutins  refers  the  words),  but  to  the  ces- 
sation of  the  public  worship  of  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  the 
heathen,  by  destroying  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  fancied 
they  had  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  but  also  conquered  the  God  of  Israel  as  a  helpless 
national  deity,  and  made  a  mock  of  Israel's  faith  in  Jahveh  as 
the  only  true  CJod. — Ver.  8  f.  But  Jerusalem  has  brought  this 
unutterable  misery  on  herself  through  her  grievous  sins.  n^P[? 
is  intensified  by  the  noun  ^pn;  instead  of  the  inf.  abs.,  as  in 
Jer.  xlvi.  5.  Jerusalem  has  sinned  grievously,  and  therefore 
has  become  an  object  of  aversion.  HT:  does  not  mean  efc 
aci\ov  (LXX.),  or  instabilis  (Vulgate);  nor  is  it,  with  the 
Chaldee,  Raschi,  and  most  of  tlie  ancient  expositors,  to  be 
derived  from  TJ :  we  must  rath  r,  with  modern  expositors, 
regard  it  as  a  lengthened  form  of  ITW,  which  indeed  is  the 
reading  given  in  twenty  codices  of  Kennicott.  Regarding 
these  forms,  cf.  Ewald,  §  84,  a.  hid  (prop,  what  one  should 
flee  from)  signifies  in  particular  the  uncleanness  of  the  men- 
strual discharge  in  women,  Lev.  xii.  2,  5,  etc. ;  then  the  un- 
cleanness of  a  woman  in  this  condition,  Lev.  xv.  19,  etc.;  here 
it  is  transferred  to  Jerusalem,  personified  as  such  an  unclean 
woman,  and  therefore  shunned.  Tf}9  the  Ilipliil  of  ??J  (as  to 
the  form,  cf.  Ewald,*  §  114,  c),  occurs  only  in  this  passage,  and 
signifies  to  esteem  lightly,  the  opposite  of  1333  to  esteem,  value 
highly;  hence  ivft,  "despised,"  ver.  11,  as  in  Jer.  xv.  19. 
Those  who  formerly  esteemed  her — her  friends,  and  those  who 
honoured  her,  i.e.  her  allies — now  despise  her,  because  they 
have  seen  her  nakedness.  The  nakedness  of  Jerusalem  means 
her  sins  and  vices  that  have  now  come  to  the  light.  She  her- 
self also,  through  the  judgment  that  has  befallen  her,  has  come 
to  see  the  infamy  of  her  deeds,  sighs  over  them,  and  turns 
away  for  shame,  i.e.  withdraws  from  the  people  so  that  they 
may  no  longer  look  on  her  in  her  shame.  In  ver.  9  the  figure 
of  uncleanness  is  further  developed.  Her  uncleanness  sticks  to 
the  hems  or  skirts  of  her  garment.  HKDM  is  the  defilement 
caused  by  touching  a  person  or  thing  Levitically  unclean,  Lev. 
v.  3,  vii.  21;  here,  therefore,  it  means  defilement  by  sins  and 
crimes.     This  has  now  been  revealed  by  the  judgment,  because 
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she  did  not  think  of  her  end.  These  words  point  to  the  warn- 
ing given  in  the  song  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  29:  "If  they 
were  wise,  they  would  understand  this  (that  apostasy  from  the 
Lord  brings  heavy  punishment  after  it),  they  would  think  of 
their  end,"  i.e.  the  evil  issue  of  continued  resistance  to  God's 
commands.  But  the  words  are  especially  a  quotation  from 
Isa.  xlvii.  7,  where  they  are  used  of  Babylon,  that  thought  she 
would  always  remain  mistress,  and  did  not  think  of  the  end  of 
her  pride ;  therefore  on  her  also  came  the  sentence,  u  Come 
down  from  thy  glory,  sit  in  the  dust,"  Isa.  xlvii.  1,  cf.  Jer. 
xlviii.  18.  Jerusalem  has  now  experienced  this  also ;  she  has 
come  down  wonderfully,  or  fallen  from  the  height  of  her  glory 
into  the  depths  of  misery  and  disgrace,  where  she  has  none  to 
comfort  her,  and  is  constrained  to  sigh,  "  O  Lord,  behold  my 
misery!"  These  words  are  to  be  taken  as  a  sigh  from  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  deeply  humbled  through  shame  and  repent- 
ance for  her  sins.  This  is  required  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
words,  and  confirmed  by  a  comparison  with  vers.  11  and  20. 
D**As  is  used  adverbially  ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  204,  b  [Gesenius,  §  100, 
2,  b~].  There  is  no  need  for  supplying  anything  after  -TO?,  cf. 
Jer.  xlviii.  26,  42,  Dan.  viii.  4,  8,  11,  25,  although  nvj'i^  ori- 
ginally stood  with  it,  e.a.  Joel  ii.  20;  cf.  Ewald,  §  122,  c  [and 
Gesenius'  Lexicon,  s.v.  713].  The  clause  7W  *3,  which  assigns 
the  reason,  refers  not  merely  to  the  sighing  of  Jerusalem,  but 
also  to  the  words,  "  and  she  came  down  wonderfully."  The 
boasting  of  the  enemy  shows  itself  in  the  regardless,  arrogant 
treatment  not  merely  of  the  people  and  their  property,  but  also 
of  their  holy  things.  This  is  specially  mentioned  in  ver.  10. 
The  enemy  has  spread  out  his  hand  over  all  her  jewels  (^^HP, 
the  costly  treasures  of  Jerusalem  which  were  plundered),  and 
even  forced  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  to  spoil  it  of  its 
treasures  and  vessels.  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Thenius,  Gerlach, 
Nagelsbach,  etc.,  would  restrict  the  meaning  of  iTiETO  to  the 
precious  things  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  not  only  are  there  no 
sufficient  reasons  for  this,  but  the  structure  of  the  clauses  is 
against  it.  Neither  does  the  expression,  u  all  our  precious 
things,"  in  Isa.  Ixiv.  10,  signify  merely  the  articles  used  in 
public  worship  on  which  the  people  had  placed  their  desire ; 
nor  are  "  all  her  pleasant  vessels  "  merely  the  sacred  vessels  of 
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the  temple*    In  the  latter  passage,  the  suffix  in  ?'"'  fers  to 

Jerusalem  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  burning  of  all  the  palaces  of 
the  city  (fl'rtbO'jK)  lias  been  mentioned  immediately  before,  we 

are  BO  much  the  loss  at  liberty  to  restrict  ''all  her  precious 
to  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  ami  must  rather,  under 
that  expression,  include  all  the  precious  vessels  of  the  city,  i.e. 
of  the  palaces  and  the  temple.  And  Delitzsch  has  already 
remarked,  on  Isa.  lxiv.  10,  that  "  under  WOne  niay  be  in- 
cluded favourite  spots,  beautiful  buildings,  pleasure  gardens; 
ami  only  the  parallelism  induces  us  to  think  especially  of 
articles  used  in  public  worship."  But  when  Thenius,  in  the 
passage  now  before  us,  brings  forward  the  succeeding  words, 
u  for  she  hath  seen,"  as  a  proof  that  by  u  all  her  pleasant 
things  "  we  are  to  understand  especially  the  vessels  and  utensils 
of  the  temple,  he  shows  that  he  has  not  duly  considered  the 
contents  of  the  clause  introduced  by  ^  (for).  The  clause 
characterizes  the  enemy's  forcing  his  way  into  the  sanctuary, 
i.e.  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  an  unheard  of  act  of  sacrilege, 
because  E^3  were  not  to  enter  even  into  the  /Hjj  of  Jahveh. 
The  subject  treated  of  is  not  by  any  means  the  robbing  of  the 
temple — the  plundering  of  its  utensils  and  vessels.  The  pro- 
hibition against  the  coming,  i.e.  the  receiving  of  foreigners 
into  the  u  congregation,"  is  given,  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  with  regard, 
to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites :  this  neither  refers  to  the 
jus  connubii  (Grotius,  Rosenmiiller),  nor  to  the  civil  rights  of 
Jewish  citizens  (Kalkschmidt),  but  to  reception  into  religious 
communion  with  Israel,  the  ecclesia  of  the  Old  Covenant 
(mrr  ?ni?).  In  Deut.  xxiii.  8,  the  restriction  is  relaxed  in 
favour  of  the  Edomites  and  Egyptians,  but  in  Ezek.  xliv.  7,  9, 
in  accordance  with  the  ratio  legis,  extended  to  all  uncircum- 
cised  sons  of  strangers.  Hence,  in  the  verse  now  before  us, 
we  must  not,  with  Rosenmiiller  and  Thenius,  restrict  the  refer- 
ence of  DM3  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  as  accomplices  of 
the  Chaldeans  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  plundering 
of  the  temple  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2)  ;  rather  the  D^2  are  identical 
with  those  mentioned  in  the  first  member  of  the  verse  as  "W, 

T  / 

i.e.  the  Chaldeans,  so  called  not  "  because  their  army  was  made 
up  of  different  nationalities,  but  because  the  word  contains  the 
notice  of  their  being  heathens, — profane  ones  who  had  forced 
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into  the  sanctuary  "  (Gerlach).  But  if  we  look  at  the  structure 
of  the  clauses,  we  find  that  u  for  she  saw,"  etc.,  is  parallel  to 
"for  the  enemy  hath  boasted"  of  ver.  9  ;  and  the  clause,  "for 
she  saw  nations  coming,"  etc.,  contains  a  further  evidence  of 
the  deep  humiliation  of  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  we  may  take  *3  as 
showing  the  last  step  in  a  climax,  since  the  connection  of  the 
thought  is  this:  For  the  enemy  hath  boasted,  spreading  his 
hand  over  all  her  precious  things, — he  hath  even  forced  his 
way  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  If  this  is  mentioned  as 
the  greatest  disgrace  that  could  befall  Jerusalem,  then  the 
spreading  out  of  the  hands  over  the  precious  things  of  Jeru- 
salem cannot  be  understood  of  the  plundering  of  the  temple. 
The  construction  *K3  D^  nrifc£1  is  in  sense  exactly  similar  to  the 
Latin  vidit  gentes  venisse,  cf.  Ewald,  §  281,  b;  and  on  the  con- 
struction wy  &A  nrrr*,  cf.  Ewald,  §  336,  b.  ff>  foga  does  not 
stand  for  vfjl??  (LXX.,  Pareau.  Rosenmuller),  for  >nj?n  is  not 
the  congregation  of  Judah,  but  that  of  Jahveh  :  and  the  mean- 
ing is  :  They  shall  not  come  to  thee,  the  people  of  God,  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord. — Ver.  11.  Besides  this  disgrace, 
famine  also  comes  on  her.  All  her  people,  /.,>.  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  sigh  after  bread,  and  part  with  their 
jewels  for  food,  merely  to  prolong  their  life.  The  participles 
^C?*?,?)  DVP^?,  are  not  to  be  translated  by  preterites;  they  ex- 
press a  permanent  condition  of  things,  and  the  words  are  not  to 
be  restricted  in  their  reference  to  the  famine  daring  the  sie^e 
of  the  city  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  xxxviii.  (.),  lii.  6).  Even  after  it 
was  reduced,  the  want  of  provisions  may  have  continued;  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  starved  into  a  surrender,  delivered 
up  their  most  valuable  things  to  those  who  plundered  them,  for 
victuals  to  be  obtained  from  these  enemies.  Yet  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  refer  the  words  to  the  present  sad  condition  of  those 
who  were  left  behind,  as  distinguished  from  their  condition 
during  the  siege  and  immediately  after  the  taking  of  the  city 
(Gerlach).  This  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  participles.  The 
use  of  these  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  sets 
forth,  as  present,  the  whole  of  the  misery  that  came  on  Jerusalem 
during  the  siege,  and  which  did  not  immediately  cease  with  the 
capture  of  the  city ;  he  describes  it  as  a  state  of  matters  that 
still  continues.     As  to  Dmiono,  see  on  ver.  7.     PB3  y&n,  "  to 
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bring  back  the  soul,"  the  life,  Le.  by  giving  food  to  revive  one 
who  is  nearly  fainting,  to  keep  in  his  life  (=nviw'n);  cf, 
Ruth  iv.  L5,  1  Sam.  \w.  L2,  and  in  a  spiritual  Ben  .  r  .  six. 
8,  \\:ii.  8.  In  the  third  member  of  the  verse,  the  sigh  which 
is  uttered  as  a  prayer  (ver.  9o)  is  repeated  in  an  intensified 
form  ;  and  the  way  is  thus  prepared  for  the  transition  to  the 
lamentation  and  suppliant  request  of  Jerusalem,  which  forms 
the  second  half  of  the  poem. 

Vers.  12-16.  The  lamentat  , — Ver.  12.  The  first 

words,  DZ^X  R&j  arc  difficult  to  explain.  The  LXX.  have  oi 
wpos  vfui^i  but  the  reading  ought  certainly  to  be  oi  w.  v.  The 
\  ulgate  is,  o  vos  omnes ;  the  Chaldee,  adjuro  vos  omnes.  They 
all  seem  to  have  taken  &W  as  an  exclamation.  Hence  Le  Clerc 
and  others  would  read  \XO\  but  in  this  case  one  would  require 
to  supply  a  verb  :  thus,  Le  Clerc  renders  utinam  adspiciatis, 
or,  %%  O  that  my  cry  might  reach  you!"  But  these  insertions 
are  very  suspicious.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  explanation 
offered  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  his  edition  of  Lowth  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  Lect.  xxii. :  not  vobis^  transeuntes  In  viat  luce  acclamu 
(viz.  the  closing  words  of  ver.  11)  :  this  is  decidedly  opposed  by 
the  mere  fact  that  passers-by  certainly  could  not  regard  a  call 
addressed  to  Jahveh  as  applying  to  them.  Without  supplying 
something  or  other,  the  words,  as  they  stand,  remain  incompre- 
hensible. Nagelsbach  would  connect  them  with  what  follows  : 
"  [Look]  not  to  yourselves  .  .  .  but  look  and  see  .  .  ."  But 
the  antithesis,  "  Look  not  upon  yourselves,  but  look  on  me  (or 
on  my  sorrow),"  has  no  proper  meaning.  If  we  compare  the 
kindred  thought  presented  in  ver.  18,  "  Hear,  all  ye  peoples, 
and  behold  my  sorrow,"  then  D3vK  Hi?  seems  to  express  an  idea 
corresponding  to  NJ  tfflDB\  But  we  obtain  this  result  only  if  we 
take  the  words  as  a  question,  as  if  Ni?  — Xipn,  though  not  in  the 
sense  of  an  asseveration  (which  would  be  unsuitable  here,  for 
which  reason  also  Nvn  is  not  used) ;  the  question  is  shown  to  be 
such  merely  by  the  tone,  as  in  Ex.  viii.  22,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5. 
Thus,  we  might  render  the  sense  with  Gerlach :  Does  not  (my 
sighing — or,  more  generally,  my  misery — come)  to  yod?  The 
Syriac,  Lowth,  Ewald,  Thenius,  and  Vaihinger  have  taken  the 
words  as  a  question ;  Ewald,  following  Prov.  viii.  4,  would 
supply   N"?pfr?.     But  such  an  insertion  gives  a  rendering  which 
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is 


„  both  harsh  and  unjustifiable,  although  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  Luther's  "I  say  unto  you."  Hence  we  prefer  Gerlach's 
explanation,  and  accordingly  give  the  free  rendering,  "  Do  ye 
not  observe,  sc.  what  has  befallen  me,— or,  my  misery  ?"  The 
words  are,  in  any  case,  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for,  and 
thereby  render  more  impressive,  the  summons  addressed  to  all 
those  passing  by  to  look  on  and  consider  her  sorrow.  7*9  is 
passive  (Poal) :  "  which  is  done  to  me."  Since  njin  has  no 
object,  the  second  itf*  does  not  permit  of  being  taken  as 
parallel  with  the  first,  though  the  Chaldee,  Rosenmuller, 
Kalkschmidt,  and  others  have  so  regarded  it,  and  translate : 
"  with  which  Jahveh  hath  afflicted  me."  With  Ewalcl,  Thenius, 
Gerlach,  etc.,  we  must  refer  it  to  ? :  "  me  whom  Jahveh  hath 
afflicted."  The  expression,  "on  the  day  of  the  burning  of  His 
anger,"  is  pretty  often  found  in  Jeremiah;  see  iv.  8,  26,  xxv.  37, 
etc. In  vers.  13-15,  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  Jeru- 
salem are  enumerated  in  a  series  of  images.  "  Out  from  the 
height  (i.e.  down  from  heaven)  hath  He  sent  fire  into  my  bones  ;" 
nrrn  is  rendered  by  Luther,  "  and  let  it  have  the  mastery  " 
(Ger.  und  dasselbige  walten  hissrn).  Thenius  explains  this  as 
being  correct,  and  accordingly  seeks  to  point  the  word  WJ"}3, 
while  Ewald  takes  htj  to  be  cognate  with  nrn,  and  translates 
it  "made  them  red-hot;"  and  Rosenmuller,  following  N.  (J. 
Schroder,  attributes  to  HTJ,  from  the  Arabic,  the  meaning 
collisit,  percussit' lapide.  All  these  explanations  are  not  only 
far-fetched  and  incapable  of  lexical  vindication,  but  also  un- 
necessary. The  change  of  vowels,  so  as  to  make  it  the  Iliphil, 
is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  iTTJj  in  the  Iliphil,  does  not  mean 
to  cause  to  manage,  rule,  but  to  tread  down,  subdue  (Isa.  xli.  2). 
In  Kal,  it  means  to  tread,  tread  down,  and  rule,  as  in  Jer.  v.  31, 
where  Gesenius  and  Dietrich  erroneously  assume  the  meaning 
of  "  striding,  going,"  and  accordingly  render  this  passage,  "it 
stalks  through  them."  The  lexically  substantiated  meaning, 
"subdue,  rule,  govern,  (or,  more  generally,)  overpower,"  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  present  passage,  since  HT]  is  construed 
not  merely  with  3,  but  also  with  the  accusative :  the  subject  is 
PK,  which  is  also  construed  as  a  masc.  in  Jer.  xlviii.  45  ;  and  the 
suffix  H3—  may  either  be  taken  as  a  neuter,  or  referred  to  "  my 
bones,"  without  compelling  us  to  explain  it  as  meaning  unum- 
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m  (Rosenmiiller,  etc.).    The  bones  are  regarded  as 

bodily  organs  in  which  the  pain  is  st  felt,  and  are  not  to 

be  explained  away  allegorically  to  mean  urbea  meas  munitas 
(<  baldee).    A\  hile  fire  from  above  penetrated  the  bones.  God 
from  beneath  placed  nets  for  the  feet  which  thus  wore  caueht 
On  this  figure,  cf.  Jer.  1.  24,  IIos.  vii.  12,  etc.    The  consequence 
this  was  that  «  He  turned  me  back,"  ita  ut  progn  di  pedemque 
extneare  turn  possem,  tedcapta  detinerer  (C.  B.  Michaelis),— not 
he  threw  .no  down  backwards,"  i.e.  made  me  fall  heavily 
(  l  benius).    <•  ik.  hath  made  me  desoiate»  (nooi^.not  obstJ. 
>emtem,  ptrturbatam,  duperatam  (Rosenmfiller) ;    the  same 
word  is  a1Tlie,l  to  Tamar,  2  Sam.  xiii.  20,  as  one  whose  happi- 
ness in  hie  has  been  destroyed.     "The  whole  day  (i.e.  con- 
stantly,  uninterruptedly)  sick,"  or  ill.     The  city  is  regarded  as 
a  person  whose  happiness  in  life  has  been  destroyed,  and  whose 
health  has  been  broken.     This  miserable  condition  is  represented 
m  ver.  1-1,  under  another  figure,  as  a  yoke  laid  by  God  on  the 
F°ple  for  their  sins.     Vir?,  &r.  Xey.,  is  explained  by  Kimchi  as 
wro  in  lefpj,  compaetum  vel  colligatum,  according  to  which  Ifr 
would  be  allied  to  1??.     This  explanation  suits  the  context;  on 
the  other  hand,  neither  the  interpretation  based  on  the  Talmudic 
^P,  purucit,  stimulavit,  which  is  given  by  Easchi  and  Aben  Ezra 
nor  the  interpretations  of  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate' 
which  are  founded  on  the  reading  1??:,  harmonize  with  & 
which  must  be  retained,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  ^^v  tiy 
Ewald  supposes  that  tgp  was  the  technical  expression  "for  the 
harnessing  on  of  the  yoke.     «  The  yoke  of  my  transgressions  " 
(not      of   my  chastisements,"  as  Gesenius,  EosenmUller,  and 
iwald  thmk)  means  the  yoke  formed  of  the  sins.     The  notion 
of  pumshment  is  not  contained  in  Tf'%  but  in  the  imposition  of 
the  yoke  upon  the  neck,  by  which  the  misdeeds  of  sinful  Jeru- 
salem are  laid  or,  her,  as  a  heavy,  depressing  burden  which  she 
must  bear.     These  sins  become  interwoven  or  intertwine  them- 
selves (UW),  after  the  manner  of  intertwined  vine-tendrils 
(O  J  TR  faen.  xl.  10 ;  cf.  remarks  on  Job  xl.  17),  as  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  well  shows ;  and,  through  this  interweaving,  form 
the  yoke  that  has  come  on  the  neck  of  the  sinful  city.     Veluti 
ex  contortis  funibus  aut  complicate  lignis  jugum  quoddam  con- 
strmtur,  ita  h.  I.  prwvaricationis  tanquam  materia  insupporlabilis 
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jugi  considerantur  (C.  B.  Michaelis).  "J?  is  used  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  yoke,  as  in  Num.  xix.  2,  1  Sam.  vi.  7.  The  effect 
of  the  imposition  of  this  yoke  is :  "  it  hath  made  my  strength 
to  stumble  (fail)."  Pareau,  Thenius,  Vaihinger,  and  Niigels- 
bach  assume  God  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  ?W2n  ;  but  this 
neither  accords  with  the  current  of  the  description,  nor  with  the 
emphatic  mention  of  the  subject  tflK  in  the  clause  succeeding 
this.  Inasmuch  as,  in  the  first  member  of  the  verse,  God  is 
not  the  subject,  but  the  address  takes  a  passive  turn,  it  is  only 
the  leading  word  by  that  can  be  the  subject  of  ^V"-n  :  the  yoke 
of  sins  which,  twined  together,  have  come  on  the  neck,  has 
made  the  strength  stumble,  Le.  broken  it.  This  effect  of  the 
yoke  of  sins  is  stated,  in  the  last  member,  in  simple  and  un- 
fio-urative  speech :  "  the  Lord  hath  given  me  into  the  hands 
of  those  whom  I  cannot  withstand,"  i.e.  before  whom  I  cannot 
maintain  my  ground.  On  the  construction  So*K  to  *T3j  cf. 
Ewald,  §  333,  b ;  Gesenius,  §  116,  3.  D*p  is  here  viewed  in  the 
sense  of  standing  fast,  maintaining  ground,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  39; 
and,  construed  with  the  accusative,  it  signifies,  to  withstand  any 
one;  its  meaning  is  not  8urgere}  which  Thenius,  following  the 
Vulgate,  would  prefer  :  the  construction  here  requires  the  active 
meaning  of  the  verb. — In  ver.  15  this  thought  is  further  carried 
out.  n^D  and  H7D,  "to  lift  up,"  is  only  used  in  poetry;  in  Ps. 
cxix.  118  it  takes  the  Aramaic  meaning  vilipendere}  as  if  in 
reference  to  things  that  can  be  lifted  easily  ;  here  it  means 
tollere,  to  lift  up,  take  away  (LXX.  e£r)pe}  Vv  ibstulit), 

tear  away  forcibly,  just  as  both  meanings  are  combined  in  N;J':  : 
it  does  not  mean  to  outweigh,  or  raise  with  a  jerk, — the  warriors 
being  regarded  as  weighty  things,  that  speedily  were  raised 
when  the  Chaldean  power  was  thrown  into  the  scale  (Thenius-, 
and  Bottcher  in  his  Aehrenl  S.  94).  This  meaning  is  not  con- 
firmed for  the  Piel  by  Job  xxviii.  16,  19.  "IjtfO  KljJ  does  not 
mean  to  summon  an  assembly,  i.e.  the  multitude  of  foes  (Kasehi, 
Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Neumann),  but  to  proclaim  a  festival 
(cf.  ii.  22),  because  in  ver.  4  and  ii.  <]  (cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  4)  1#to 
denotes  the  feast-day,  and  in  ver.  21  DV  fcOjJ  means  to  proclaim 
a  day.  ty  means  "  against  me;"  for  those  invited  to  the  feast 
are  the  nations  that  God  has  invited  to  destroy  the  youths,  i.e. 
the  young  troops  of  Jerusalem.     These  celebrate  a  feast  like 
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thai  of  the  vintage  at  which  Jahveh  treads  tbe  wine-press  for 
the  daughter  ol  Judah,  because  her  young  men  are  <■„.  off  like 
eluatera  o  grapes  (Jer.  vi.  9),  and  thrown  into  the  wine-press 
(Joel  iv.  13).  The  last  judgment  alsoisset  forth  under  this 
figure,  ba.  kiii.  2  f. :  Rev.  *iv.  [9  ,\,  xix.  K>     nl,,T  ^^  <( 

(for)  the  virgin  of  Judah;"  her  young  men  are  rega'rdedas  a 
mass  ol  grapes,  whose  life-sap  <  blood )  is  trodden  out  in  the  wine- 
press.    As  to  the  expression  '  r>2  nSn3,  M  on  j01,  xiv    17 
The  »dd hition  of  the  word  'virgin'  brings  out  the  contraat 
between  this  fate,  brought  on  through  the  enemy,  at  God's 
command,  and  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Judah  aa  the  people 
of  bod,  in  being  fiee  from  the  attacks  of  enemies"  (Gerlach) 
Ver.  It!  concludes  this  seriesof  thoughta,  since  the  address 
urns  to  the  idea  presented   in  ver.   12,  and  the  unprece- 
dented sonow  (ver.  12)  gives  vent  to  itself  in  tears.    «  Because 

<-i  these  things"  refera  to  the  painful  realitiea  menti. ,|  i„ 

vera.  J..  -15,  which  Jerusalem  has  experienced.    The  form  rwrta 
ia  like  the  feminine  form  n;nb  m  i>s.  cxxviii.  ;ij  ]s;,  ^  (..'cf 

C-es  §  75,  Rem.  5.    The  repetition  of  « my  eye"  gives  greater 
emphasis,  and  ia  quite  in  the  style  of  Jeremiah  ;  cf.  iv  19   vi 
M  (tin.  11).  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  25:  the  second  Wg  is  not  to'  be' 
«punged  (Pareau  and  Thenius),  although  it  is  not  found  in 
the  L.\\,  V  nJgate,  Arabic,  and  some  codices.     On  D'o  mv 
cf.  Jer.  ,x.  17,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17.     In  these  passages  stands  mm 
but  here  D<<?,  as  the  stronger  expression  :    tbe  eye  flows  like 
water,  aa  if  it  were  running  to  the  ground  in  water.    Gesenius, 
in  his  Thrown,,  appositely  cites  tbe  German  "sicb  die  Au-ren 
.ana  dem  Kopfe  weinen"  [with  which  the  English  corresponds  • 
•  to  weep  one's  eyes  out  of  bis  bead"].     Still  stronger  is  the 
expression  in  iii.  48.     But  the  sorrow  becomes  thus°erievoua 
because  the  weeping  one  has  none  to  comfort  her ;  friends  who' 
could  comfort  her  have  faithlessly  forsaken  her  (cf.  vers  2   9) 
and  her  sons  are  Dn?Bi»,  i.e.  destroyed,  not  "astonished"  (Jer 
-xvm.  lb,  xix.  8),  but,  as  in  ver.  13,  made  desolate,  i.e.  made  so 
unhappy  that  they  cannot  bring  their  mother  comfort  in  her 
misery.    On  «g  »fe  cf.  Ver.  11.     «  Because  the  enemy  hath 
become  strong,    i.e.  prevailed  (133  as  in  Jer.  ix.  2). 

Ver.  17.  The  complaint  regarding  the  want  of  comforters  is 
corroborated  by  the  writer,  who  further  developes  this  thought 
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and  gives  some  proof  of  it.  By  this  contemplative  digression 
he  breaks  in  on  the  lamentation  of  the  city,  as  if  the  voice  of 
the  weeping  one  were  choked  with  tears  ;  thus  he  introduces 
into  the  complaint  a  suitable  pause,  that  both  serves  to  divide 
the  lamentation  into  two,  and  also  brings  a  turn  in  its  contents. 
It  is  in  vain  that  Zion  stretches  out  her  hands  (3  \thBf  to  make 
a  spreading  out  with  the  hands)  for  comforters  and  helpers  ; 
there  is  none  she  can  embrace,  for  Jahveh  has  given  orders 
against  Jacob,  [that]  those  round  about  him  should  act  as 
oppressors.  V?2D  are  the  neighbouring  nations  round  about 
Israel.  These  are  all  of  hostile  disposition,  and  strive  but  to 
increase  his  misery ;  cf.  ver.  2.  Jerusalem  has  become  their 
abomination  (cf.  ver.  8),  since  God,  in  punishment  for  sins,  has 
exposed  her  before  the  heathen  nations  (cf.  ver.  8).  DiTO'SL 
"  between  them,"  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  live  round 
about  Judah.  The  thought  that  Jahveh  has  decreed  the  suf- 
fering which  has  come  on  Jerusalem,  is  laid  to  heart  by  her 
who  makes  complaint,  so  that,  in  ver.  18,  she  owns  God's 
justice,  and  lets  herself  be  roused  to  ask  for  pity,  vers.  19-22. 

Starting  with  the  acknowledgment  that  Jahveh  is  righteous, 
because  Jerusalem  has  opposed  His  word,  the  sorrowing  one 
anew  (ver.  18,  as  in  ver.  12)  calls  on  the  nations  to  regard  her 
sorrow,  which  attains  its  climax  when  her  children,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  are  taken  captives  by  the  enemy.     But  she  finds  no 
commiseration  among  men  ;  for  some,  her  former  friends,  prove 
faithless,  and  her  counsellors  have  perished  (ver.  19)  ;  there- 
fore she  turns  to  God,  making  complaint  to  Him  of  her  great 
misery  (ver.  20),  because  the  rest,  her  enemies,  even  rejoice 
over  her  misery  (ver.  21)  :   she  prays  that  God  may  punish 
these.     Gerlach  has  properly  remarked,  that  this  conclusion  of 
the  chapter  shows  Jerusalem  does  not  set  forth  her  fate  as  an 
example  for  the  warning  of  the  nations,  nor  desires  thereby  to 
obtain  commiseration  from  them  in  her  present  state  (Michaelis, 
Rosenmuller,   Thenius,  Vaihinger)  ;    but  that  the  apostrophe 
addressed  to  the  nations,  as  well  as  that  to  passers-by  (ver.  12), 
is  nothing  more  than  a  poetic  turn,  used  to  express  the  bound- 
less magnitude  of  this  her  sorrow  and  her  suffering     On  the 
confession  "Bighteous  is  Jahveh,"  cf.  Jer.  xii.  1,  De°ut.  xxxii.  4, 
2  Chrcn.  xii.  6,  Ps.  exix.  37,  etc.     "  Because  I  have  rebelled 
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dnst  His  mouth'1  (i.e.  His  words  and  commandments),  there- 
fore I  am  suffering  what  1  have  merited.  On  *fpb  n^D,  cf. 
Num.  w.  24,  1  Kings  xiii.  26.  DMpjrfe  (without  the  article, 
which  the  Qiri  supplies)  is  a  form  of  expression  used  in  poetry, 

which  often  drops  the  article  ;  moreover,  we  must  here  bear  in 
mind,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  idea  of  the  totality  of  the 
nations  that  predominates,  hut  nations  arc  addressed  merely  in 
indefinite  generality  :  the  expression  in  the  text  means  nations 
o^  all  places  and  countries.  In  order  to  indicate  the  greatn 
of  her  grief,  the  sorrowing  one  mentions  the  carrying  into 
captivity  of  the  young  men  and  virgins,  who  are  a  mother's 
joy  and  hope. — Ver.  1(.>  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  direct 
address  to  the  nations,  to  whom  she  complains  of  her  distress, 
but  merely  a  complaint  to  God  regarding  the  sorrow  she  en- 
dure.-. The  perfects  ^^JiJ,  *^B"1,  are  not  preterites,  and  thus 
are  not  io  be  referred  to  the  past,  as  if  complaint  were  made 
that,  in  the  time  of  need,  the  lovers  of  Jerusalem  forsook  her; 
they  rather  indicate  accomplished  facts,  whose  consequences 
reach  down  to  the  present  time.  It  was  not  merely  in  former 
times,  during  the  siege,  that  Jerusalem  called  to  her  friends 
for  help  ;  but  even  now  she  still  calls,  that  she  may  be  comforted 
by  them,  yet  all  in  vain.  Her  friends  have  deceived  her,  i.e. 
shamefully  disappointed  her  expectations.  From  those  who 
are  connected  with  her,  too,  she  can  expect  neither  comfort  nor 
counsel.  The  priests  and  the  elders,  as  the  helpers  and  advisers 
of  the  city, — the  former  as  representing  the  community  before 
God,  and  being  the  medium  of  His  grace,  the  latter  as  being 
leaders  in  civil  matters, — pined  away  (JJ1|,  exspirare ;  here,  to 
pine  away  through  hunger,  and  expire).  *3  is  a  temporal 
particle  :  u  w  hen  they  were  seeking  for  bread"  to  prolong  their 
life  ()  -'w*n  as  in  ver.  11).  The  LXX.  have  added  kclI  ou% 
evpov,  which  Thenius  is  inclined  to  regard  as  a  portion  of  the 
original  text ;  but  it  is  very  evidently  a  mere  conjecture  from 
the  context,  and  becomes  superfluous  when  *3  is  taken  as  a 
particle  of  time. — Ver.  20.  Since  neither  comfort  nor  advice 
is  to  be  found  with  men,  Jerusalem  makes  her  complaint  of 
need  to  God  the  Lord.  "  See,  Jahveh,  that  I  am  distressed. 
My  bowels  glow."  ¥lD"}En,  the  passive  enhancing  form,  from 
"i^??  is  found,  besides,  only  in  ii.  11,  where  the  clause  before 
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us  is  repeated,  and  in  Job  xvi.  16,  where  it  is  used  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  can  only  mean  to  be  glowing  red  ;  it  is  scarcely 

legitimate  to  derive  it  from  "l»n,  /<*»->  to  be  made  red,  and  must 

rather  be  referred  to  ^^)  to  ferment,  rise  into  froth  ;  for  even 

in  Ps.  lv.  9  "i*?n  does  not  mean  to  be  red,  but  to  rise  into  froth. 
DW,  u  bowels/'  are  the  nobler  portions  of  the  internal  organs 
of  the  body,  the  seat  of  the  affections  ;  cf.  Delitzsch's  Biblical 
Psychology  (Clark's  translation),  p.  314  ff.  "  My  heart  has 
turned  within  me"  is  an  expression  used  in  IIos.  xi.  8  to  desig- 
nate the  feeling  of  compassion  ;  but  here  it  indicates  the  most 
severe  internal  pain,  which  becomes  thus  agonizing  through  the 
consciousness  of  its  being  deserved  on  account  of  resistance  to 
God.  ViD  for  nn»,  like  to3,  Jer.  xxii.  10,  xxx.  19,  etc.  Both 
forms  occur  together  in  other  verbs  also;  cf.  Olshausen,  ( 
§  245,  h  [Ewald,  §  238,  c ;  Gesen.,  §  75,  Rem.  2].  Bat  the  judg- 
ment also  is  fearful:  for  "  without  (Pn-<  foris,  i.e.  in  the  streets 
and  the  open  country)  the  sword  renders  childless,"  through 
the  slaughter  of  the  troops;  u  within  (FP33,  in  the  houses)  HISS, 
like  death."  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  use  of  3  ;  for  neither 
the  3  of  comparison  nor  the  so-called  3  veritatis  affords  a 
suitable  meaning;  and  the  transposition  of  the  words  into 
mors  intus  (Rosenrnuller,  after  Lowe  and  Wolfsohn)  is  an  arbi- 
trary change.  Death,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sword, 
does  not  mean  death  in  general,  but  special  forms  of  death 
through  maladies  and  plagues,  as  in  Jer.  xv.  2,  xviii.  21,  not 
merely  the  fever  of  hunger,  Jer.  xiv.  18;  on  the  other  hand, 
cf.  Ezek.  vii.  15,  "  the  sword  without,  pestilence  and  hunger 
within."  But  the  difficulty  connected  with  WRM  is  not  thereby 
removed.  The  verb  bzv  belongs  to  both  clauses  ;  but  "  the 
sword"  cannot  also  be  the  subject  of  the  second  clause,  of  which 
the  nominative  must  be  HISS,  "  all  that  is  like  death,"  i.e.  every- 
thing besides  the  sword  that  kills,  all  other  causes  of  death,— 
pestilences,  famine,  etc.  3  is  used  as  in  niTUM,  Dan.  x.  18. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
present  passage  with  Deut.  xxxii.  25,  which  must  have  been 
before  the  writer's  mind,  so  that  he  took  the  words  of  the  first 
clause,  viz.  "  without,  the  sword  bereaves,"  almost  as  they  stood, 
but   changed   n»*8  trying*    into    Tms  IV33,—  thus    preferring 
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"  whtl  Is  like  death,"  instead  of  "terror,"  to  describe  the  cause 
traction.  Calvin  long  ago  hit  the  sense  in  bis  paraphrase 
morCss,  and  the  accompanying  explanation  :  utitur  nota 
sumhtudinit,  qvari  diceret:  nihil  domi  oecurrere  niri  mortah 
(mere  correctly  v.orlijaum).  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  ex- 
pression by  the  parallel  adduced  by  Kalkschmidt  from  JSneid 
u.  368,  369  :  crudelU  ubique  Luetut,  ubique  j  t  phrima 

mortis  una     . 

From  speaking  of  friends,  a  transition  is  made  in  ver    *1 
enemies.     Regarding  the  explanation  of  Rosenmttller,  audi- 
tint  quidem  amiei  mei,  a  me  imphrati  ver.  19,  quod  g 
.  ■  .  nno  sunt  omn,  s  hos  I  ,  Thenius  observes  that  it  intro- 

duces too  much.     This  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  his 
own  interpretation  :  «<  People  (certainly)  hear  how  I  sigh,  (yet) 
I  have  no  comforter."     The  antithesis  introduced  by  the  inser- 
tion of  «yef  destroys  the  simplicity  of  arrangement  amonffthe 
clauses,  although  C.  B.  Michaelis  and  Gerlach  also  explain  the 
passage  in  the  same  manner.     The  subject  of  the  words,  •'  thev 
have  heard,"  in  the  first  clause,  is  not  the  friends  who  are  .said 
m  ver.  19  to  have  been  called  upon  for  help,  nor  those  desig- 
nated in  the  second  clause  of  ver.  21  as  «  all  mine  enemies  " 
but  persons  unnamed,  who  are  only  characterized  in  the  second 
clause  as  enemies,  because  they  rejoice  over  the  calamity  which 
they  have  heard  of  as  having  befallen  Jerusalem.     The  first 
clause  forms  the  medium  of  transition  from  the  faithless  friends 
(ver.  19)  to  the  open  enemies  (ver.  216)  ;  hence  the  subject  is 
left  undefined,  so  that  one  may  think  of  friends  and  enemies. 
1  he  foes  rejoice  that  God  has  brought  the  evil  on  her      The 
words   l»?lon,  which  follow,  cannot  also  be  dependent  on  <2 
(    that  Thou   hast  brought  tho   day   which  Thou  hast  anl 
nonnced '  )    inasmuch  as  the  last  clause,  «  and  they  shall  be 
like  me     does  not  harmonize  with  them.     Indeed,  Nagelsbach 
and  Gerlach,  who  assume  that  this  is  the  connection  of  the 
clause  «  Thou  hast  brought,"  etc.,  take  '=  Km  adversatively : 
but  they  shall  be  like  me."    If,  however,  "they  shall  be" 
etc,  were  intended  to  form  an  antithesis  to  «  all  mine  enemies 
have  heard,   etc.,  the  former  clause  would  be  introduced  by  nm 
Ihe  mere  change  of  tense  is  insufficient  to  prove  the  point. 
It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  such  a  case  there 
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would  be  introduced  by  the  words  "  and  they  shall  be,"  etc.,  a 
Tew  series  of  ideas,  the  second  great  divs.on  of  the  prayer; 
brS  is  opposed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses.    The 
second  p  rtion'of  the  prayer  cannot  be  attached  to  the  end  of 
he  verse.     The  new  series  of  thoughts  begin,  rather  w  th 
'  Thou  hast  brought,"  which  the  Syriac  has  rendered  by  the 
JerTtlve,  venire  fac.     Similarly  Luther  translates :   "then 
Zrefo  e   U*  the  day  come."     C.  B.  Michael*    Rosenmuller, 
Par  an,  etc,  also  take  the  words  optatively,  referring  to  the 
Arabic  idiom,  according  to  which  a  wish  is  expressed  m  a  vivid 
manner  by  the  perfect.     This  optative  use  of  the  perfect  cer- 
Tamy  cannot  be  shown  to  exist  in  the  Hebrew  ,  but  perhaps  it 
may  be  employed  to  mark  what  is  viewed  as  cer  am  to  follow, 
Z  which  case  the  Germans  use  the  present.     The  use  of  the 
perfect  shows  that  the  occurrence  expected  is  regarded  as  so 
certain  to  happen,  that  it  is  represented  as  i    it  had  already 
taken  place.     The  perfects  in  iii.  56-61  are  taken  in  tins  sense 
by  nearly  all  expositors.     Similarly  we  take  the  clause  now 
before  us  to  mean,  «  Thou  bringest  on  the  day  winch  Thou 
hast  proclaimed  (announced),"  i.e.  the  clay  of  judgment  on  the 
nations,  Jer.  xxv,  «  so  that   they  become   like   me,     i.e.   so 
that  the  foes  who  rejoice  over  my  misfortune  Buffer  the  same 
fate  as  myself.     «  The  clay  [which]  Thou  hast  proclaimed    1ms 
been  too  specifically  rendered  in  the  Vulgate,  adduxitti  Jam 
consolationis,  probably  with  a  reference  of  the  proclamation  to 
Isa.  xl.  2.— After  this  expression  of  certainty  regarding  the 
coming  of  a  day  of  punishment  for  her  enemies,  there  follows, 
ver  22,  the  request  that  all  the  evil  they  have  done  to  Jeru- 
salem may  come  before  the  face  of  God,  in  order  that  He  may 
punish  it  (cf.  Ps.  cix.  15  with  ver.  14),— do  to  thein  as  He  has 
done  to  Jerusalem,  because  of  her  transgressions.     The  clause 
which  assigns  the  reason  ("  for  many  are  my  sighs,"  etc.)  does 
not  refer  to  that  which  immediately  precedes  ;  for  neither  the 
request  that  retribution  should  be  taken,  nor  the  confession  of 
guilt  ("  for  all  my  transgressions"),  can  be  accounted  for  by 
pointing  to  the  deep  misery  of  Jerusalem,  inasmuch  as  her 
sighing°  and  sickness  are  not  brought  on  her  by  her  enemies, 
but  are  the  result  of  the  sufferings  ordained  by  God  regarding 
her.    The  words  contain  the  ground  of  the  request  that  God 
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old  look  on  the  misery  (ver.  20),  and  show  to  the  wretched 
one  the  compassion  which  men  refuse  her.  *Ji  '-s  is  exactly 
the  same  expression  as  that  in  Jer.  viii.  18  ;  cf.  also  [sa.  i.  .r>. 
The  reason  thus  given  for  making  the  entreaty  forms  an 
abrupt  terminationj  and  with  these  words  the  sound  of  lamenta- 
tion dies  away. 

CHAP.  II. — LAMENTATION  OVER  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  DESTRUO- 
riON  THAT  HAS  COME  ON  ZIOM  AND  THE  DESOLATION  OF 
JUDAH. 

1  Alas  !  how  the  Lord  envelopes  the  daughter  of  Zion  in  Bis  wrath  ! 
He  hath  cast  down  the  glory  of  Israel  from  heaven  to  earth  ; 

Nor  hath  He  remembered  His  i-  in  the  day  of  His  wrath. 

2  The  Lord  hath  swallowed  up  all  the  habitations  of  Jacob,  He  hath  not 

Bpared  : 
He  hath  broken  down,  in  His  anger,  the  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of 

Judah  ;  He  hath  smitten  [them]  down  to  the  earth. 
He  hath  profaned  the  kingdom  and  its  princes. 

3  He  hath  cut  off,  in  the  burning  of  wrath,  every  horn  of  Israel  ; 
He  hath  drawn  back  His  right  hand  from  before  the  enemy, 

And  hath   burned  among  Jacob  like  a   flaming  lire,   [which]  devours 
round  about. 
•4  He  hath  bent  His  bow  like  an  enemy,  standing  [with]  His  right  hand 
like  an  adversary. 
And  He  slew  all  the  desires  of  the  eye  : 

On  the  tent  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  hath  He  poured  out  His  fury  like 
fire. 
5  The  Lord  hath  become  like  an  enemy ;  He  hath  swallowed  up  Israel. 
He  hath  swallowed  up  all  her  palaces,  He  hath  destroyed  his  strongholds, 
And  hath  increased  on  the  daughter  of  Judah  groaning  and  moaning. 
C  And  He  hath  violently  treated  His  own  enclosure,  like  a  garden  ;  He 
hath  destroyed  His  own  place  of  meeting  : 
Jahveh  hath  caused  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion  the  festival  and  the  Sabbath, 
And  in  the  fierceness  of  His  wrath  He  hath  rejected  king  and  priest. 

7  The  Lord  hath  spurned  His  own  altar,   He  hath  abhorred  His  own 

sanctuary ; 
He  hath  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy  the  walls  of  her  palaces  ; 
They  have  made  a  noise  in  the  house  of  Jahveh,  as  [on]  the  day  of  a 

festival. 

8  Jahveh  hath  purposed  to  destroy  the  walls  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  : 
He  hath  stretched  out  a  line,  He  hath  not  drawn  back  His  hand  from 

demolishing ; 
And  He  hath  made  the  rampart  and  the  [city]  wall  to  mourn ;  they 
sorrow  together. 
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9  Her  gates  have  sunk  into  the  earth  ;  He  hath  destroyed  and  broken  her 

Her  king  and  her  princes  are  among  the  nations  ;  there  is  no  law. 
Her  prophets  also  find  no  vision  from  Jahveh. 

10  The  elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  sit  upon  the  ground,  they  are 

They  have  cast  up  dust  upon  their  head,  they  have  clothed  themselves 

with  sackcloth  garments : 
The  virgins  of  Jerusalem  have  brought  down  their  head  to  the  earth. 

11  Mine  eyes  waste  away  with  tears,  my  bowels  glow, 

My  liver  is  poured  out  on  the  earth,  because  of  the  destruction  of  the 

daughter  of  my  people  ; 
Because  the  young  child  and  the  suckling  pine  away  in  the  streets  of 

the  city. 

12  They  said  to  their  mothers,  Where  is  corn  and  wine  ? 

When  they  were  fainting  like  one  wounded  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
When  their  soul  was  poured  out  into  the  bosom  of  their  mothers. 

13  What  shall  I  testify  against  thee?  what  shall  I  compare  to  thee.  0 

daughter  of  Jerusalem  V 
What  shall  I  liken  to  thee,  that  I  may  comfort  thee,  0  virgin  daughter 

of  Zion  ? 
For  thy  destruction  is  great,  like  the  sea  ;   who  can  heal  thee? 

14  Thy  prophets  have  seen  for  thee  vanity  and  absurdity, 

And  have  not  revealed  thine  iniquity,  to  turn  thy  captivity  ; 
But  they  have  seen  for  thee  burdens  of  vanity,  and  expulsion. 

15  All  that  pass  by  the  way  clap  [their]  hands  agail 

They  hiss  and  shake  their  head  against  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem, 

[saying, 
"  Is]  this  the  city  that  they  call  '  The  perfection  of  beauty,  a  joy  of  the 

whole  earth  ?  '  " 

16  All  thine  enemies  have  opened  their  mouth  against  thee  : 

They  hiss  and  gnash  the  teetli ;  they  say,  "  We  have  swallowed  [her]  ; 
Assuredly  this  is  the  day  that  we  have  expected  ;  W€  have  found  [it], 
we  have  seen  [it]." 

17  Jahveh  hath  done  what  He  hath  purposed  : 

He  hath  executed  His  word  which  He  commanded  from  the  days  of 

yore  :  He  hath  broken  down,  and  hath  not  spar 
And  He  hath  made  the  enemy  rejoice  over  thee  ;  He  hath  raised  up  the 

horn  of  thine  adversaries. 

18  Their  heart  crieth  out  unto  the  Lord. 

O  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  let  tears  run  down  like  a  stream  by  day 

and  by  night : 
Give  thyself  no  rest;  let  not  the  apple  of  thine  eye  cease. 

19  Arise,  wail  in  the  night ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  watches, 
Pour  out  thy  heart  like  water  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  : 
Lift  up  thine  har^s  to  Him  for  the  soul  of  thy  young  children, 
That  faint  for  hunger  at  the  head  of  every  street. 
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0  Jahveh,  and  consider  to  whom  Thou  bast  acted  thus  ! 
Shall  women  eat  their  [body's]  fruit,  the  children  of  their  care? 
Or  shall  priest  and  prophet  be  slain  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord? 

21  'llii-  boy  and  the  old  man  lie  without,  on  the  ground  j 
Mv  virgins  and  my  young  men  have  fallen  by  the  sword  ■ 

Thou  hast  slain  in  the  day  of  Thy  wrath,  Thou  hast  slaughtered,  Tlu  u 

hast  not  spared. 

22  Thou  Bummonest,  as  on  a  feast-day,  my  terrors  round  aboul ; 

And  in  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  Jahveh  there  was  no  fugitive  or  sun  ivor 

Whom  I  would  have  nursed  and  brought  up;   mine  enemy  destroyed 
them. 

This  second  poem  contains  a  new  and  more  bitter  lamenta- 
tion regarding  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  first,  partly  by  the  bitterness  i>{ 
the  complaint,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  while,  in  the  first, 
the  oppressed,  helpless,  and  comfortless  condition  of  Jerusalem 
is  the  main  feature, — here,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  judgment 
which  the  Lord,  in  His  wrath,  has  decreed  against  Jerusalem 
and  Judah,  that  forms  the  leading  thought  in  the  complaint,  as 
is  shown  by  the  prominence  repeatedly  given  to  the  wrath, 
rage,  burning  wrath,  etc.  (ver.  1  ff.).  The  description  of  this 
judgment  occupies  the  first  part  of  the  poem  (vers.  1-10);  then 
follows,  in  the  second  part  (vers.  11-19),  the  lamentation  over 
the  impotency  of  human  consolation,  and  over  the  scoffing  of 
enemies  at  the  misfortunes  of  Jerusalem  (vers,  ll-ll)).  It  was 
the  Lord  who  sent  this  judgment;  and  it  is  lie  alone  who 
can  give  comfort  and  help  in  this  distress.  To  Him  must 
the  daughter  of  Zion  betake  herself  with  her  complaint  (vers. 
17-19);  and  this  she  actually  does  in  the  concluding  portion 
(vers.  20-22). 

Vers.  1-10.  Description  of  the  judgment.  —  Ver.  1.  The 
lamentation  opens  with  sighs  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple.  The  first  member  of  the  verse  contains  the 
general  idea  that  the  Lord  Q™,  the  Lord  kclt  &;oyr)vi  veiT 
suitably  used  instead  of  mrv)  has,  in  His  wrath,  enveloped 
Jerusalem  with  clouds.  This  thought  is  particularized  in  the 
two  members  that  follow,  and  is  referred  to  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  2\ir,  from  3ty  (which  is  air.  \ey. 
as  a  verb,  and  is  probably  a  denominative  from  3V,  a  cloud), 
signifies  to  cover  or  surround  with  clouds.     13X3  does  not  mean 
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"with  His  wrath"  (Ewald,  Thenius),  but  "in  His  wrath,"  as 
is  shown  by  vers.  3,  6,  21,  22.  "  The  daughter  of  Zion"  here 
means  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  in  the  second  member  is 
called  "  the  glory  (or  ornament)  of  Israel,"  by  which  we  are 
to  understand  neither  res  Judceorum  florentissimcB  in  general 
(Rosenmiiller),  nor  the  temple  in  special,  as  the  "  splendid 
house,"  Isa.  Ixiv.  10  (Michaelis,  Vaihinger).  Jerusalem  is 
called  the  glory  or  ornament  of  Israel,  in  the  same  way  as 
Babylon  in  Isa.  Ixiv.  10  is  called  "  the  glory  of  the  splendour 
of  the  Chaldeans"  (Thenius,  Gerlach).  In  the  figurative  ex- 
pression, "  He  cast  down  from  heaven  to  earth,"  we  are  not 
to  think  there  is  any  reference  to  a  thunderbolt  which  knocks 
down  an  object,  such  as  a  lofty  tower  that  reaches  to  heaven 
(Thenius)  ;  "  from  heaven  "  implies  that  what  is  to  be  thrown 
down  was  in  heaven,  as  has  been  already  remarked  by  Raschi  in 
his  explanation,  postquam  sustullsset  cos  (Jmhros)  usque  ad  avium, 
eosdem  dejecit  in  terrain,  where  we  have  merely  to  substitute 
"  Jerusalem"  for  eos,  which  is  too  vague.  Gerlach  has  rightly 
remarked  that  the  expression  "  cast  down  from  heaven  "  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  member  of  the 
verse,  Jerusalem  is  compared  to  a  star,  in  the  same  way  as 
Babylon  is  expressly  called  a  star  in  Isa.  xiv.  12  ;  nay,  what  is 
more,  Jerusalem  is  here  compared  to  a  star  that  has  fallen  from 
heaven  ;  the  reference  to  that  passage  thus  becomes  unmis- 
takeable.  Moreover,  the  casting  down  from  heaven  means 
something  more  than  deprivation  of  the  glory  that  had  come 
on  the  city  in  consequence  of  God's  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it 
(Gerlach);  it  signifies,  besides,  the  destruction  of  the  city,  viz. 
that  it  would  be  laid  in  ashes.  In  all  this,  the  Lord  has  not 
been  thinking  of,  i.e.  paid  any  regard  to,  His  footstool,  i.e.  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  2  ;  Ps.  xcix.  5), — not  the 
temple  (Ewald),  although  we  cannot  think  of  the  ark  without 
at  the  same  thinking  of  the  temple  as  the  house  in  which  it  was 
kept.  The  ark,  and  not  the  temple,  is  named,  because  the 
temple  became  a  habitation  of  the  Lord,  and  a  place  where  He 
revealed  Himself,  only  through  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  with 
which  the  Lord  had  graciously  connected  His  presence  among 
His  people.  It  is  further  implied,  in  the  fact  that  God  does 
not  think  of  His  footstool,  that  the  ark  itself  was  destroyed 
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Qg  with   the  temple  and   the  city. — Yer.  2.  The  Lord  has 
destroyed  not  merely  Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  kingdom.    vu2, 

•■  to  swallow  up,"  involves  the  idea  of  utter  annihilation,  the 
fury  of  destruction,  just  in  the  same  way  as  it  [viz.  the  fury] 

is  peculiar  to  n")-V,  the  overflowing  of  anger.  u  He  hath  not 
spared"  forms  an  adverbial  limitation  of  the  previous  statement, 
u  unsparingly ."    The  Qeri  IW,  instead  of  10,  is  an  unnecessary 

and  unpoetie  emendation.  nisr?3,  all  the  pastures  of  Jacob. 
According  to  its  etymology,  HJJ  means  a  place  where  shepherds 
or  nomads  rest,  or  stay,  or  live  ;  here,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
specially  of  the  dwellings  as  contrasted  with,  or  distinguished 
from  the  pasture-grounds,  but  denotes,  in  contrast  with  the 
fortresses  (dyss),  the  open,  unfortified  places  of  the  country 
in  which  men  and  cattle  enjoy  food  and  rest.  "  The  strong- 
holds of  the  daughter  of  Judah  "  are  not  merely  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Jerusalem,  but  the  fortresses  generally  of  the  country 
and  kingdom  of  Judah ;  cf.  Jcr.  v.  17,  xxxiv.  7.  H»J  P^n, 
"  to  cast  down  to  the  ground"  (used  of  the  pulling  down  of 
walls,  cf.  Isa.  xxv.  12),  is  an  epexegesis  of  Din,  as  in  Ex.  xiii.  14, 
and  is  not  to  be  joined  (in  opposition  to  the  accents)  with  what 
succeeds,  and  taken  figuratively.  For  neither  does  b^n  need 
any  strengthening,  nor  does  pNv  i^n  suitably  apply  to  the 
kingdom  and  its  princes.  The  desecration  of  the  kingdom 
consisted  in  its  being  dishonoured  by  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
its  rulers ;  cf.  Ps.  lxxxix.  40. 

In  vers.  3  and  4,  the  writer  describes  the  hostile  conduct  of 
the  Lord  towards  Israel,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
destroyed.  Thenius  utterly  mistakes  the  poetic  character  of  the 
description  given,  and  evidently  finds  in  it  the  several  events 
that  occurred  up  to  the  taking  of  the  city,  all  mentioned  in 
their  natural  order ;  according  to  this,  the  perfects  would  re- 
quire to  be  translated  as  preterites.  But  this  view  can  be  made 
out  only  by  giving  an  arbitrary  meaning  to  the  several  figures 
used ;  e.g.,  it  is  alleged  that  u  every  horn  "  means  the  frontier 
fortresses,  that  the  expression  "  before  the  enemy"  refers  to  the 
time  when  the  latter  turned  his  face  against  Jerusalem,  and  so 
on.  The  three  members  of  ver.  3  contain  a  climax:  deprivation 
of  the  power  to  resist ;  the  withdrawal  of  aid ;  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  which  wras  the  burning  like  a  flame  of  fire.     "  To 
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cut  down  the  horn  "  means  to  take  away  offensive  and  defensive 
power  ;  see  on  Jer.  xlviii.  25.  "  Every  horn"  is  not  the  same 
as  "all  horns,"  but  means  all  that  was  a  horn  of  Israel  (Gerlach). 
This  included  not  merely  the  fortresses  of  Judah,  but  every 
means  of  defence  and  offence  belonging  to  the  kingdom,  in- 
cluding men  fit  for  war,  who  are  neither  to  be  excluded  nor 
(with  Le  Clerc)  to  be  all  that  is  understood  by  u  every  horn." 
In  the  expression  iW  .  .  .  3'$},  the  suffix,  as  in  taf g,  ver.  4, 
refers  to  Jahveh,  because  the  suffix  joined  to  T  always  points 
back  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  y&\ ;  cf.  Ps.  lxxiv.  11.  God 
drew  back  His  hand  before  the  enemy,  i.e.  He  withdrew'  from 
the  people  His  assistance  in  the  struggle  against  the  enemy. 
Such  is  the  meaning  given  long  ago  by  the  Chaldee  :  ncc 
auxiliatus  est  populo  suo  coram  hoste.  2piT2  ny;n  does  not 
mean  "He  consumed  Jacob;"  but  He  burned  (i.e.  made  a  con- 
flagration) in  Jacob  ;  for,  in  every  passage  in  which  T£3  is 
construed  with  2,  it  does  not  mean  to  "  burn  something,"  but 
to  burn  in  or  among,  or  to  kindle  a  fire  (cf.  Job  i.  16,  where 
the  burning  up  is  only  expressed  by  E^n->  Num.  xi.  3,  Ps.  cvi. 
18),  or  to  set  something  on  fire,  Isa.  xlii.  25.  The  burning 
represents  devastation;  hence  the  comparison  of  iV-".  with  "like 
fire  of  flame  (=  flaming,  brightly  blazing  fire,  cf.  Isa.  iv.  5, 
Ps.  cv.  32)  that  devours  round  about.''  The  subject  of  1V2)  is 
Jahveh,  not  ira  Jovce  (Kosenm tiller),  or  nan?  (Neumann),  or 
the  enemy  (Gerlach).  The  transition  from  the  perfect  with  1 
consec.  does  not  cause  any  change  of  the  subject ;  this  is  shown 
by  vers.  4  and  5,  where  also  the  second  clause  is  connected  with 
the  first  by  means  of  1  consec.  But  the  statement  of  Gerlach 
— that  if  Jahveh  and  not  the  enemy  be  the  subject,  then  the 
consecutive  sentence  (the  burning  among  Jacob  as  the  result  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Jahveh' s  hand  before  the  enemy)  would  be 
inexplicable — gives  no  evidence  of  its  truth.  The  kindling  or 
making  of  the  fire  in  Jacob  is,  of  course,  represented  as  a  result 
of  what  is  previously  stated,  yet  not  as  the  consequence  merely 
of  the  withdrawal  of  his  hand,  but  alsp  of  the  cutting  off  of 
every  horn.  In  both  of  these  ways,  God  has  kindled  in  Jacob 
a  fire  which  grows  into  a  destructive  conflagration. — In  ver.  4 
the  idea  is  still  further  developed :  God  not  merely  delivered 
up  His  people  to  the  enemy,  leaving  them  defenceless  and  help- 
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less,  but  also  came  forward  Himself  to  fight  against  them  as  an 
enemy.  He  bent  His  bow  like  a  warrior,  showing  Himself,  in 
reference  to  His  claims,  as  an  adversary  or  oppressor.  The 
specification  ft  His  right  hand"  is  added,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  more  exactly  the  activity  of  the  right  hand 
sing  it  to  shoot  the  arrows  or  wield  the  sword  ;  cf.  I  >eut.  wxii. 
if.,  Ps.  vii.  13f.)j  as  rather  with  the  view  of  expressing 
more  precisely  the  hostile  attitude  of  God,  since  the  right  hand 
of  God  IS  at  other  times  represented  as  the  instrument  of  help. 
The  expression  "and  He  slew,"  which  follows,  docs  not  require 
ns  to  think  of  a  sword  in  the  right  hand  of  God,  since  wo  can 
also  kill  with  arrows.  God  slew  as  an  enemy  ;  He  destroyed 
everything  that  was  precious  in  men's  Bight,  i.e.  not  merely 
omnes  homines  estate,  specie,  dignitah  conspicuos  (C.  1>.  Michaelis, 
Rosenmiiller,  Thenius) ;  for,  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,  inn  is  also  used 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  hail  on  the  vine  ;  and  the  arrows 
shot  from  the  bow  are  merely  named  by  synecdoche,  and  by  way 
of  specification,  as  instruments  of  war  for  destruction.  Still  less 
can  rV^TrHP  signify  omnia  ca  templi  ornamenta,  quibus  merito 
gloriabatur  populus  (Kalkschmidt),  since  it  is  not  till  ver.  6  ff. 
that  the  temple  is  spoken  of.  u  The  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
widest  generality,  which  is  indicated  by  *  all ;'  accordingly,  it 
comprehends  everything  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  dear,"  in- 
cluding children  (cf.  Ezek.  xxiv.  25)  and  the  sanctuary,  though 
all  these  do  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  word  (Gerlaeh). 
Upon  the  tent  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  He  poured  out  His  fury 
in  fire.  The  daughter  of  Zion  means  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem  :  her  tent  is  not  the  temple  (Kalkschmidt,  Ewald),  which 
is  never  called  the  tent  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  but  only  that 
of  Jahveh  (1  Kings  ii.  28,  etc.) ;  but  her  house,  i.e.  the  city  as 
a  collection  of  dwellings.  The  figure  of  the  outpouring  of  wrath 
is  often  used,  not  only  in  Jer.  vi.  11,  x.  25,  xlii.  18,  etc.,  but 
also  in  Hos.  v.  10,  Zeph.  iii.  8,  Ps.  lxix.  25,  Ixxvi.  6,  etc. — Ver. 
5.  The  Lord  has  become  like  an  enemy.  2>N3  is  not  separated 
from  fljfl  by  the  accents  (Pesik  and  Mahpak  before,  and  Kadma 
after)  ;  so  that  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  justify  the  remark 
of  Gerlaeh,  that,  "  as  if  the  prophet  were  hesitating  whether  he 
should  state  explicitly  that  the  Lord  had  become  an  enemy,  he 
breaks  off  the  sentence  he  had  begun,  *  The  Lord  hath  become 
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.  .  .  /  and  continues,  <  He  hath  destroyed  like  a  mighty  one.'" 
As  to  J&3  cf.  ver.  2.  "Israel"  is  the  name  of  Judah  viewed 
as  the  covenant  people.  The  swallowing  or  destruction  of  Israel 
is  explained  in  the  clauses  which  follow  as  a  destruction  of  the 
palaces  and  fortresses.  The  mention  of  the  palaces  points  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  "  fortresses  "  similarly  indi- 
cate the  destruction  of  the  strong  cities  in  the  country.  The 
interchange  of  the  suffixes  n1—  and  V—  is  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that,  when  the  writer  was  thinking  of  the  citadels',  the 
city  hovered  before  his  mind ;  and  when  he  regarded  the  for- 
tresses, the  people  of  Israel  similarly  presented  themselves. 
The  same  interchange  is  found  in  Hos.  viii.  14;  the  assump- 
tion of  a  textual  error,  therefore,  together  with  the  conjectures 
based  on  that  assumption,  is  shown  to  be  untenable.  On  the 
expression,  "He  hath  destroyed  his  strongholds,"  cf.  Jer.  xlvii. 
18  ;  on  »"WK1  i"1^^,  Isa.  xxix.  2  :  in  this  latter  case,  two  word- 
forms  derived  from  the  same  stem  are  combined  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis.      "  Daughter  of  Judah,"  as  in  ver.  2,  cf.  i.  15. 

In  vers.  6  and  7,  mention  is  made  of  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  and  the  cessation  of  public  worship,  "lie  treated  vio- 
lently (cruelly),"  i.e.  laid  waste,  "  like  a  garden,  His  enclosure." 
7]b  (from  ^  =  ^2^  to  intertwine,  hedge  round)  signifies  a  hedge 
or  enclosure.  The  context  unmistakeablv  shows  that  by  this  we 
are  to  understand  the  temple,  or  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  ; 
hence  !jfc>  is  not  the  hedging,  but  what  is  hedged  in.  But  the 
comparison  J33  has  perplexed  expositors,  and  given  occasion  for 
all  kinds  of  artificial  and  untenable  explanations.  We  must 
not,  of  course,  seek  for  the  point  of  the  comparison  in  the  ease 
with  which  a  garden  or  garden-fence  may  be  destroyed,  for  this 
does  not  accord  with  the  employment  of  the  verb  Den ;  but  the 
garden  is  viewed  as  a  pleasure-ground,  which  its  owner,  if  it 
does  not  suit  its  purpose,  destroys  or  gives  up  again,  without 
much  hesitation.  The  emphasis  lies  on  the  suffix  in  ^t\  "Ms  own 
enclosure,"  God's  enclosure  =  the  sacred  enclosure  (Gerlach), 
the  sanctuary  protected  by  Himself,  protected  by  laws  intended 
to  keep  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  from  profanation.  The 
second  clause  states  the  same  thing,  and  merely  brings  into 
prominence  another  aspect  of  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  by  the 
employment  of  the  word  VljtfD.     This  noun,  as  here  used,  does 
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not  mean  the  M  time,*1  but  the  "place  of  meeting;"  this  is  not, 
however,  the  place  where  the  people  assemble,  but  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Lord  with  His  people,  where  He  shows  Himself 
present,  and  grants  His  favour  to  the  congregation  appearing 
before  Him.  Thus,  like  1$B  ?»jfc,  the  word  signifies  the  place 
where  God  reveals  His  gracious  presence  to  His  people;  cf.  Ex. 
\w.  22,  and  the  explanation  of  WJjffa  given  in  that  passage.  In 
the  first  member  of  the  verse,  the  temple  is  viewed  as  a  place 
sacred  to  (Jed;  in  the  second,  as  the  place  where  He  specially 
manifests  His  gracious  presence  in  Israel.  With  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  Jahveh  (the  covenant  God)  caused  feast  and 
Sabbath,  i.e.  all  public  festivals  and  divine  service,  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  destruction  of  the  sacred  spots  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  the  Lord  was  attended  with  the  cessation  of  the 
sacred  festivals.  Thereby  it  became  evident  that  the  Lord,  in 
His  fierce  anger,  had  rejected  king  and  priest.  The  singulars, 
festival,  Sabbath,  king,  and  priest,  are  used  in  unrestricted 
generality.  King  and  priest  are  regarded  as  the  divinely 
chosen  media  of  the  covenant  graces.  The  abolition  of  public 
worship  practically  involved  that  of  the  priesthood,  for  the 
service  of  the  priests  was  connected  with  the  temple.  Exposi- 
tors are  much  divided  in  their  views  regarding  the  object  for 
which  the  king  is  here  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  priest. 
There  is  no  special  need  for  refuting  the  opinion  of  Thenius, 
that  king  and  priest  are  named  as  the  two  main  factors  in  the 
worship  of  God,  because  the  seat  of  the  king  was  upon  Zion  as 
well  as  that  of  the  priesthood ;  for  the  seat  of  the  priests  was  as 
little  on  Mount  Zion  as  the  king's  palace  was  on  the  temple 
mount.  Moreover,  the  words  do  not  treat  of  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  palace  and  the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  but  declare 
that  royalty  and  the  priesthood  will  be  rejected.  The  mention 
of  the  king  in  connection  with  the  priests  implies  a  close  con- 
nection also  of  royalty  with  the  temple.  Nagelsbach,  accord- 
ingly, is  of  opinion  that  the  kings  also  belong  to  the  number  of 
those  summoned  to  celebrate  the  feasts,  and  were  not  merely 
Jehovah's  substitutes  before  the  people,  but  also  "  representa- 
tives of  the  people  before  God;"  for  he  adopts  the  remark  of 
Oehler  (in  Herzog's  Real  Enc.  viii.  S.  12),  that  "  the  Israelitish 
kingdom  (especially  in  David  and  Solomon)  bears  a  certain 
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sacerdotal  character,  inasmuch  as  the  king,  at  the  head  of  the 
people  and  in  their  name,  pays  homage  to  God,  and  brings  back 
ao-ain  to  the  people  the  blessing  of  God  (2  Sam.  vi.  17  ff. ;  1 
Kings  iii.  4,  viii.  14 ff.,  55  ff.,  62  ff.,  ix.  25;  1  Chron.  xxix.  10  ff.; 
2  Chron.  i.  6,  compared  with  Ezek.  xlvi.  1  ff.)."    This  sacerdotal 
character  of  royalty,  however,  was  but  the  outcome  of  the  sacer- 
dotal character  of  the  people  of  Israel.     In  view  of  this,  the 
king,  because  of  his  position  as  the  head  of  the  people  in  civil 
matters  (for  he  was  prcecipuum  ecclesice  membrwn),  fully  brought 
out  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the  Lord,  without,  however, 
discharging  any  peculiarly  sacerdotal  function.    The  complaint 
in  the  present  verse, — that,  with  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  service  connected  with  it,  Jahveh  had 
rejected  king  and  priest, — implies  that  royalty  in  Israel  stood  in 
as  intimate  connection  with  the  temple  as  the  priesthood  did. 
This  connection,  however,  is  not  to  be  sought  for  so  much  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  incumbent  duty  of  the  theocratic  king. 
in  the  name  and  at  the  head  of  the  people,  to  pay  homage  to 
God,  and  to  see  that  the  public  worship  of  Jahveh  was  upheld ; 
we  must  rather  seek  for  it  in  the  intimate  relation  instituted  by 
God  between  the  maintenance  of  the  Davidic  monarchy  and 
the  building  of  the  house  of  God.    This  connection  is  exhibited 
in  the  promise  made  by  God  to  David,  when  the  latter  had 
resolved  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord  to  dwell  in:  lie  (Jahveh) 
shall  build  a  house  to  him  (David),  viz.  raise  up  his  seed  after 
him,  and  establish  his  kingdom  for  ever ;  and  this  seed  of  David 
shall  build  a  house  to  His  name  (2  Sam.  vii.  12  ff.).     This  pro- 
mise, in  virtue  of  which  Solomon  built  the  temple  as  a  dwelling 
for  the  name  of  Jahveh,  connected  the  building  of  the  temple 
so  closely  with  the  kingdom  of  David,  that  this  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  temple  might  be  taken  as  a  pledge  of  the  continu- 
ance of  David's  house;    while  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
together  with  the  abolition  of  the  public  ministrations,  might, 
on  the  other   hand,  serve  as  a  sign  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Davidic  monarchy.     Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  Jeremiah 
laments  that,  with  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  public  festivals,  Jahveh  has  rejected  king  and  priest, 
i.e.  the  royal  family  of  David  as  well  as  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
—In  ver.  7,  special  mention  is  further  made  of  the  rejection  of 
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the  altar,  and  of  the  sanctuary  as  the  centre  of  divine  worship 

rhe  verbs  rui  and  nw  are  need  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  39,  40,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  rejection  of  the  Davidic  monarchy.     "The 

sanctuary,"  mentioned  in  connection  with  "the  altar/'  does  not 
moan  the  temple  in  general,  but  its  inner  sanctuary,— the  holy 
place  and  the  most  holy  place,  as  the  places  of  worship  corre- 
sponding to  the  altar  of  the  fore-court.     The  temple-building  is 

designated  by  -  the  walls  of  her  palaces."     For,  that  by  ,Tni:?-iX 
we  are  to  understand,  not  the  palaces  of  the  city  of  David    thi^ 
royal  palaces,   but  the  towering  pile  of  the  temple,   is   unmis- 
takeably  evident  from  the  fact  that,  both  before  and  after   it  is 
the  temple  that  is  spoken  of,— not  its  fortifications,  the  castles 
specially  built  for  its  defence  (Thenius);  because  JtolN   does 
not  mean  a  fortified  building,  but  (as  derived  from  Cnx   to  be 
high)    merely  a   lofty   pile.     Such  were  the  buildings'of    t 
temple  in  consequence  of  their  lofty  situation  on  Moriah.     In 
the  house  of  Jahveb,  the  enemy  raises  a  loud  cry  (£p  in:   cf 
Jer.  xxii.  20),  as  on  a  feast-day.     The  cry  is  therefore  not  a 
war-cry  (Pareau,  Rosen muller),  but  one  of  jubilee  and  triumph, 
as  if  they  had  come  into  the  temple  to  a  festival :  in  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
4,  the  word  used  is  JK0,  to  roar  [as  a  lion]. 
t    The  lament  over  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  concludes 
in  vers.  8,  9,  by  mentioning  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  are 
destroyed;  with  this  the  Chaldeans  ended  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion.    The  expression  r«r  a*n  represents  this  as  the  execution 
of  a  divine  decree,-a  turn  which  forms  an  appropriate  intro- 
duction to  the  close  of  the  work  of  destruction.     Raschi  makes 
the  following  remark  concerning  this :  a  longo  hide  tempore, 
in  ammum  induxerat,  hanc  urhem  vastare  secundum  Mud  quod 
Jer.  xxxn.  31  dixit.     This  intention  He  has  now  carried  out. 
The  words,  <<  He  stretched  out  the  measuring-line,"  are  more 
exactly  determined  by  what  follows,  «  He  withdrew  not   His 
hand  from  destroying ; "  this  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
destruction  was  carried  out.     The  measuring-line  was  drawn 
out  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  situation  and  direction 
of  buildings  (Job  xxxviii.  5;  Zech.  i.  15);  but  Jahveh  applies 
it  also  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  buildings  (2  Kings  xxi 
13;  Isa.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Amos  vii.  7),  in  order  to  indicate  that  He 
carries  out  the  destruction  with  the  same  precision  as  that  of 
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the  builder  in  finishing  his  work.     The  rampart  and  the  wall 
sorrow  over  this.      &n  (from  fen)  is  the  rampart,  U  the  low 
wall  with  the  ditch,  surrounding  the  fortress  outside  the  city 
wall-    cf.  2   Sam.  xx.   15,  Tsa.  xxvi.    1.     The    gates  of   the 
daughter  of  Zion  (i.e.  of  Jerusalem)  are  sunk  into  the  earth, 
i  e  have  been  completely  buried  under  rubbish  by  the  demoli- 
tion   as  if  they  had  sunk  into  the  ground.     The  subject  to 
13^5  13K  is  Jahveh.      The  bars  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  are 
those  with  which  the  city  gates  were  closed,  for  the  protection 
of  the  inhabitants.     With  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem    the 
kingdom  of  God  is  destroyed.     King  and  princes  are  among 
the  heathen,— carried  away  into  exile.     It   must,  indeed,  be 
allowed  that   nnin  pK  is  connected   by  the  accents   with   what 
precedes;    and'Gerlach   defends  the  construction,   "  they  are 
among   the   heathen    without   law,"— not  only  agreeing  with 
Kalkschmidt  in  taking  nnin  p«  as  a  designation  of  the  D*l  as 
ethnicij—ad  gentes,  quibua  divina  nulla  erat  revelatio, — but  also 
with  Luther,  who  translates:  "her  king  and  her  princes  are 
among  the  heathen,  because  they  cannot  administer  the  law," 
or  generally,  have  it  not.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accents 
merely  indicate   the   stichometrical   arrangement,  not    the   re- 
lation of  the  words  according  to  their  sense  ;  and  the  remark, 
"  that  ver.  %c  sets  forth  the  fate  of    the   persons  who  stood 
to  the  city  in  the  relation  of  helpers  and  counsellors  or  com- 
forters  (her  king,   her  prophets),  of   whose   help  (counsel,  or 
comfort)  the  city  was  deprived,  as  well  as  of  the  external  means 
of  defending  her"  (first  member),  proves  nothing  at  all,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  priests  also  belonged  to  the  number 
of  the  helpers,  counsellors,  and  comforters  of  the  city  ;  hence, 
if  this  were  the  meaning,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  verse  were 
meant  to  stand  in  this  relation,  then  the  priests  would  certainly 
have  been  mentioned  also.     The  second  half  of  the  verse  is  not 
connected  with  the  first  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Gerlach  ; 
but,  from  the  whole  preceding  description  of  the  way  in  which 
the  divine  wrath  has  been   manifested  against  Jerusalem,   it 
draws  this  conclusion  :  "  Judah  has  lost  its  king  and  its  princes, 
who  have  been  carried  away  among  the  heathen  :  it  has  also 
lost  the  law  and  prophecy."     "Law"  and  u  vision  "  are  men- 
tioned as  both  media  of  divine  revelation.      The   law  is   the 
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summary  of  the  role  of  life  given  by  God  to  His]  :  this 

no  more  for  Judah,  because,  with  the  destruction  of 

usalem  and  of  the  temple,  the  divinely  appointed  consti- 
tution of  Israel  was  abolished  and  destroyed.     Prophecy  v 
the  constant  witness  to  the  presence  of  God  among  His  people; 
by  this  means  the  Lord  sought  to  conduct   [srael  to  the  object 
of  their  election  and  calling,  and  to  lit  them  for  becoming  a 

v  nation   and   a  kingdom   of   pi  The   perf.  *NSD   is   not 

a  preterite,  hut  the  expression  of  an  accomplished  fact.     The 
phets  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  no  longer  obtain  any  vision 

or  revelation  from  Jah\eh  :  the  revelation  of  God  by  proph 
has   ceased   for    Zion.     The    words  imply   that   there   are    still 
,>hets,  and  merely   affirm   that   they  do   not  receive   any 

I  from  God.  This  is  not  opposed  to  the  fact  that 
Jeremiah,  some  months  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
again  received  a  revelation:  cf.  Jer.  xlii.  1  with  ver.  7.  The 
meaning  of  the  complaint  is  simply  that  Jahveh  no  longer  owns 
His  people,  no  longer  gives  them  a  token  of  His  gracious 
presence,  just  as  it  is  said  in  Pa.  lxxiv.  9,  "There  is  no  more 
any  prophet."  But  it  is  not  thereby  declared  that  prophecy 
has  altogether  and  for  ever  been  silenced,  but  merely  that, 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  Israel  received  no  prophetic 
communication, — that  God  the  Lord  did  not  then  send  them  a 
message  to  comfort  and  sustain  them.  The  revelation  which 
Jeremiah  (xlii.  7)  received  regarding  the  determination  of  the 
people  who  sought  to  flee  to  Egypt,  has  no  connection  with  this 
at  all,  for  it  does  not  contain  a  word  as  to  the  future  destiny  of 
Jerusalem.  Hence  it  cannot  be  inferred,  with  Thenius,  from 
the  words  now  before  us,  that  the  present  poem  was  com- 
posed before  that  revelation  given  in  Jer.  xlii.  7  ff. ;  nor  yet, 
with  Niigelsbach,  that  the  writer  had  here  before  his  mind  the 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  had  been  carried 
away  into  exile.  Neither,  indeed,  were  the  people  in  exile 
without  prophetic  communications;  for,  even  so  early  as  six 
years  before  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  God  had  raised  up  to 
the  exiles  a  prophet  in  the  person  of  Ezekiel. — Ver.  10.  The 
whole  of  the  people  have  sunk  into  deep  sorrow  over  this  mis- 
fortune. The  elders,  as  the  counsellors  of  the  city,  sit  on  the 
ground  in  silence,  from  deep  sorrow;  cf.  Job  ii.  8,  13,  and 
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regarding  the  tokens  of  sorrow,  Job  ii.  12,  Jer.  iv.  8,  vi.  26, 
etc.  The  virgins  of  Jerusalem  have  renounced  their  gaiety 
and  bowed  their  head,  sorrowing,  to  the  ground ;  cf.  i.  4. 

Vers.  .11-16.  The  impotence  of  human  comfort,  and  the 
mockery  of  enemies.  Ver.  11  f.  The  misery  that  has  befallen 
the  people  is  so  fearful,  that  sorrow  over  it  wears  out  one's  life. 
"  Mine  eyes  pine  away  because  of  tears,"  is  the  complaint  of 
the  prophet,  not  merely  for  himself  personally,  but  in  the  name 
of  all  the  godly  ones.  "  Mine  eyes  pine  "  is  the  expression 
used  in  Ps.  Ixix.  4.  On  W  ^91»n,  cf.  i.  20.  The  expression, 
"my  liver  is  poured  out  on  the  earth,"  occurs  nowhere  else, 
and  is  variously  explained.  That  the  liver  is  fons  sanguinis, 
and  thus  the  seat  of  the  animal  life  (Rosenmiiller,  Thenius), 
cannot  be  made  out  from  Prov.  vii.  23.  This  passage  rather 
forms  a  proof  that  among  the  Hebrews,  according  to  a  view 
widely  prevalent  in  ancient  times,  the  liver  was  considered  the 
seat  of  sensual  desire  and  lust  (cf.  Delitzsch's  Bib,  Psychology, 
Clark's  translation,  p.  316).  But  this  view  is  insufficient  as  an 
explanation  of  the  passage  now  before  us.  Besides,  there  are 
no  proofs  to  show  that  "liver  "  is  used  for  "  heart,"  or  even  for 
"gall,"  although  Job  xvi.  13  is  unwarrantably  adduced  in 
support  of  this  position.  A  closely  related  expression,  certainly, 
is  found  in  Job  xxx.  16,  Ps.  xlii.  5,  where  the  soul  is  said  to 
be  poured  out;  but  the  liver  is  different  from  Btoj,  the  principle 
of  the  corporeal  life.  If  the  liver  was  called  "133  because, 
according  to  Galen,  de  usu  partium,  vi.  17  (in  Gesen.  The*,  p. 
655),  omnium  vise erum  et  densissimum  ct  g  'mum  est,  then 

it  may  be  regarded,  instead  of  DW,  as  the  chief  bodily  organ 
through  which  not  merely  lust,  but  also  pain,  is  felt;  and  the 
pouring  out  of  the  liver  on  the  earth  may  thus  mean  that  the 
inner  man  is  dissolved  in  pain  and  sorrow,  —  perishes,  as  it 
were,  through  pain.  For  it  is  evident  from  the  context,  and 
universally  admitted,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  pain  in  consuming 
the  bodily  organs  that  is  here  meant  to  be  expressed.  *©£,  na  "OP 
is  a  genuine  Jeremianic  expression  (cf.  Jer.  vi.  14,  viii.  11,  21, 
etc.),  which  again  occurs  in  ver.  13,  iii.  47,  48,  and  iv.  10.  In 
what  follows,  some  harrowing  details  are  given  regarding  the 
destruction  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  W3  for  WVtt,  while 
(or  because)  children  and  sucklings  were  pining  away  on  the 
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of  the  city.  This  figure  of  heartrending  misery  is 
further  carried  out  in  ver.  L2,  for  the  purpose  of  vividly  Bet- 
tins  forth  the  terrible  distress.  Gerlach  is  wrong  in  thinking 
that  the  writer  brings  forward  such  sad  scenes  as  would  be 
likely  to  present  themselves  in  the  period  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city.     For,  the  fact  that,  in  ver.  10,  the  i 

of  the  mourner  is  directed  to  the  present,  is  far  from  being  :i 
proof  that  vers,  lie  and  12  also  treat  of  the  present;  and  the 
imperfect  ^P^%,  ver.  L2,  is  not  parallel  in  time  with  ttB^,  \ 
12,  but  designates  the  repetition  of  the  action  in  past  time. 
"The  children  say  to  their  mothers,  Where  is  corn  and  wine?" 
Give  us  bread  and  wine,  or,  Where  can  we  eat  and  drink  1 
Corn  and  must  (as  in  Jer.  xxxi.  12,  etc.)  are  mentioned  as 
the  usual  means  of  nourishment  of  tin*  Israelites.  |J^,  "corn," 
is  used  poetically  for  bread  (ef.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24), — not  pounded 
or  roasted  grain,  which  was  used  without  further  preparation 
(Thenius),  and  which  is  called  7J5,  Lev.  xxiii.  14,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  17,  2  Sam.  xvii.  '28.  The  sucklings  poured  out  their 
soul,  i.e.  breathed  out  their  life,  into  the  bosom  of  their  mothers, 
1.6,  hugging  their  mothers,  although  these  could  not  <jive  them 
nourishment;  cf.  iv.  4. — Ver.  lo.  Against  such  terrible  misery, 
human  power  can  give  neither  comfort  nor  help.  "  What 
shall  I  testify  to  you?"  The  Kethib  TW*  is  a  mistake  in 
transcription  for  ^TV5*.  (Q'->'0>  because  liy  is  not  commonly 
used  in  the  Kal.  TP,  to  bear  witness,  is  mostly  construed 
with  3,  against  or  for  any  one,  but  also  with  ace,  1  'Kings  xxi. 
10,  13,  in  malam,  and  Job  xxix.  11,  in  bonam  partem.  Here 
it  is  used  in  the  latter  sense  :  "  give  testimony  to  thee  "  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  and  comfort, — not  of  a  calamity  that  has 
happened  elsewhere,  as  Calvin  and  Thenius  explain,  though 
against  the  construction  of  the  verb  with  the  accus. ;  still  less 
"  to  make  one  swear"  (Gesenius,  Ewald).  That  the  prophetic 
witness  is  meant  here  in  the  sense  of  encouragement  by  in- 
struction, warning,  and  comfort,  is  evident  from  the  mention 
of  the  testimony  of  the  false  prophets  in  ver.  14.  "What 
shall  I  compare  to  thee?"  i.e.  what  kind  of  misfortune  shall 
I  mention  as  similar  to  yours?  This  is  required  by  the  prin- 
ciple derived  from  experience  :  solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse 
malorum.     3?[j3^,   "  tna^  ^  mav  comf°rk  thee."      The  reason 
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assigned  viz.  "for  thy  destruction  is  great,  like  the  sea"  (i.e. 
immense)  follows  the  answer,  understood  though  not  expressed, 


-Ver   14.  From  her  prophets,  Jerusalem  can  expect  neither 
comfort   nor  healing.     For   they  have  brought  this  calamity 
upon  her  through   their    careless    and    foolish   prophesying* 
Those  meant  are  the  false  prophets,  whose  conduct  Jeremiah 
frequently  denounced;  cf.  Jer.  ii.  8,  v.  12,  vi.  13 f.,  viii.  10, 
xiv.  14  f.,  xxiii.  17,  32,  xxvii.  10,  15.     They  prophesied  vanity, 
—  peace  when  there  was  no  peace  —and  ten,  "  absurdity,"  = 
rfen  Jer.  xxiii.  13.     They  did  not  expose  the  Bin  and  guilt  of 
the  people  with  the  view  of  their  amendment   and  improve- 
ment, and  thereby  removing  the  misery  into  which  they  had 
fallen  by  their  sin;  nor  did  they  endeavour   to    restore    the 
people  to  their  right  relation  towards   the   Lord,  upon  which 
their  welfare  depended,  or  to  avert  their  being  driven  into  exile. 
On  rVQ^  ^y;n,  cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  41.    The  meaning  of  this  expression, 
as  there  unfolded,  applies  also  to  tli  now  before  us; 

and  the  translation,  captivitotm  I  Michaelis,  Nfigels- 

bach),  or  to  "  ward  off  thy  captivity''    (Luther,  Thenius),   is 
neither  capable  of  vindication   nor   required   by    the    context. 
Instead  of  healing  the  injuries  of   the   people   by  discovering 
their  sins,  they  have  seen  (prophesied)   for  them  ntafeD,  "bur- 
dens," Lc.  utterances  of  threatening  import  (not  tffaia  ;  see  on 
Jer.  xxiii.  33),  which  contained  w£  u  emptiness,"  and  ~~ 
"  rejection."     The  combination  of  M  emptiness"  with  "  burdens'' 
does  not  prevent  the  latter  word  from  bring  applied  to  threaten- 
ing oracles;  for  the  threats  of  the  false  prophets  did  not  re: 
to  Judah,  but  were  directed  against  the  enemies  of  Israel,      1 
instance,  that  they  might  promise  the  people  speedy  deliverance 
from  exile,  they  placed  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldean  power  in 
immediate  prospect;    cf.  Jer.  xxviii.   2-1,    11.     D*rOTO  is  air. 
\ey.  as  a  noun,  and  is  also  dependent  on  "burdens"  (cf.  Ewald, 
§  289,  c)  :  it  signifies  ejection  from  the  land,  not  u  persecution  " 
(Rosenmuller,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  etc.),  for  Jeremiah  uses   rn: 
(in  Niph.  and  Hiph.)  always  in  the  sense  of  rejection,  expul- 
sion from  the  country ;  and  the  word  has  here  an  unmistakeable 
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nee  to  Jer.  xxvii.  LO,  L5:  "They  prophesy  lies  to  you, 
that  they  may  eject  you  from  your  country."  —  Ver.  15  P. 
and  enemies  have,  for  the  misfortune  of  Jerusalem, 
only  expressions  of  scorn  and  delight  over  her  loss.  u  Th< 
who  pass  by  the  way"  are  strangerswho  trawl  past  Jerusalem. 
1  clap  the  hands  together  is  not  here  a  gesture  betokening 
anger  and  disinclination  (Num.  wiv.  LO),  but  of  delight  over 
the  injury  of  others,  as  in  Job  xxvii.  23.  ~~-\  to  hiss,  is  an 
ion  of  scorn;  see  on  Jer.  xix.  8.  The  same  is  true  as 
regards  the  shaking  of  the  head  :  cf.  Ps.  x\ii.  8,  cix.  25.  etc.: 
the  expression  for  this,  in  Jer.  xviii.  16,  is  B^h?  Tjn,  The 
exclamation,  "Is  this  the  city  which  they  call  'perfect  in 
beauty'  '.  "  is  an  expression  of  scornful  astonishment.  IB'  n^kr 
is  substantially  the  same  as  ^  s— '-\  Ps,  I.  l},  when'  the  ex- 
pression is  applied  to  Zion;  in  Ezek.  xxvii  o  the  same  is  said 
of  Tyre.  That  Jeremiah  had  P8.  I.  2  in  his  mind  is  shown 
by  the  apposition,  ua  joy  of  the  whole  earth/1  which  is  taken 
from  l\s.  xlviii.  3, — Ver.  L6.  The  enemy  in  triumph  expr 
their  joy  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  opening  of  the 
mouth  (as  in  Ps.  xxxv.  21,  Job  xvi.  10),  taken  in  connection 
with  what  follows,  is  also  a  gesture  peculiar  to  scornful  speech. 
The  gnashing  of  the  teeth  (Ps.  xxxv.  16,  xxxvii.  12;  Job  xvi. 
9)  is  here  an  expression  of  rage  that  has  hurst  out.  The 
object  of  "  we  have  swallowed"  is  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
text (''against  thee"),  viz.  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  "Surely 
this"  is  a  strong  asseveration — "this  is  the  very  day."  The 
asyndetic  collection  of  the  three  verbs  accords  with  the  im- 
passioned character  of  the  enemy's  speech.  "To  see"  is  here 
equivalent  to  living  to  see. 

Vers.  17-19.  In  this  calamity,  which  Jahveh  has  ordained, 
it  is  only  He  who  can  bring  comfort  and  help  ;  [and  this  He 
will  do],  if  earnest  and  incessant  complaint  be  made  to  Him 
regarding  the  misery.  In  order  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  in  this  direction,  the  prophet  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  God  has  now  executed  this  destruction  which  He  has 
threatened  long  before,  and  has  prepared  for  the  triumph  of 
the  enemy.  "  Jahveh  hath  done  what  He  hath  purposed," 
has  now  performed  the  word  which  He  has  commanded  all 
along  from  the  days  of  yore.     Zechariah  (i.  6)  also  lays  this 
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truth  before  the  heart  of  his  contemporaries.  XWa,  to  cut  off, 
is  used  metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  finishing,  completing, 
as  in  Isa.  x.  12,  Zech.  iv.  9.  To  fulfil  a  word  that  has  been 
ordered,  signifies  to  execute  it.  nw  does  not  mean  to  announce, 
but  to  command,  order ;  the  word  has  been  chosen,  not  merely 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  threatened  rejection  of 
Israel  was  announced  in  the  law,  but  also  with  regard  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  threat  of  punishment  for  sins  is 
an  evidence  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
holiness  of  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  world  demands  the 
punishment  of  every  act  of  rebellion  against  the  government 
and  decrees  of  God.  "The  days  of  old"  are  the  times  of 
Moses;  for  Jeremiah  has  before  his  mind  the  threatenings  of 
the  law,  Lev.  xxvi.  23  ff.,  Dent,  xxviii.  15  ff.  "  Without 
sparing,"  as  Jeremiah  (iv.  28)  has  announced  to  the  people. 
In  the  following  clause,  "He  hath  made  thine  enemy  rejoi 
over  thee,"  thoughts  are  reproduced  from  Ps.  lxxxix.  43.  To 
"  exalt  the  horn"  means  to  grant  power  and  victory;  cf. 
1  Sam.  ii.  1,  Ps.  lxxv.  5.  —  Ver.  lb.  When  it  is  Been  that 
the  Lord  has  appointed  the  terrible  calamity,  the  people  are 
driven  to  pray  for  mercy.     Hence  ver.  18   foil  t  not 

at  once  with  the  summons  to  prayer,  but  with  the  assertion  of 
the  fact  that  this  actually  takes  place  :  u  their  heart  cries  out 
unto  the  Lord;"  and  it  is  not  till  after  this  that  there  follows 
the  summons  to  entreat  Him  incessantly  with  tears.  The 
perfect  PJNf  represents  the  crying  as  already  began,  and  reach- 
ing on  to  the  present  (cf.  Ewald,  §  135,  A),  for  which  we  use 
the  present  in  German  [and  in  English].  That  the  suffix 
in  "  their  heart  "does  not  point  to  the  enemies  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  ver.  17,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  is 
indubitably  evident  from  what  is  substantially  stated  in  the 
clause,  viz.  that  crying  to  the  Lord  merely  indicates  the  crying 
to  God  for  help  in  distress.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
Ewald's  change  of  D3>  pyy  into  *J3&  \?V>',  "  outcries  of  thine 
heart,"  i.e.  let  the  cry  of  thine  heart  sound  forth  ;  still  1 
ground  is  there  for  the  conjecture  of  Thenius,  that  EZip  should 
be  changed  into  D3H,  because  this  is  opposed  to  the  following 
summons  to  implore  help  :  other  more  unnatural  changes  in 
the  text -it  were  needless  to  mention.     The  following  clauses, 


CHAP.  ii.  1:   i'->.  ."'-i'T 

•  i>  wall  ii  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  etc.,  do  not  Btate  lmw  her 
ut  lias  cried  tnd  ^t i  1 1  criea  to  the  Lord,  but  bid  her  con- 
d  implorinj  .     Several  expositors  have  takeu  objec- 
tion to  the  direct  address,  uO  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion," 
and  have  sought  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  making  con jectui 
Hence,  rhenius  ^ t i  1 1  holds  that  there  is  good  ground  for 

the  objection,  saying  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  poetic  expression,  "the  wall  mourns"  (ver.  8),  and  the 
summons,  "  0  wall,  let  tears  run  dovi  n."  This  difference  cannot 
be  denied,  yet  such  personification  is  not  without  analogy.  A 
similar  summons  is  found  in  Isa.  xiv.  ;>1  :  u  Howl,  ()  gate" 
Ha),  It  is  self-evident  that  it  is  not  the  wall  simply  as 
such  that  is  considered,  hut  everything  besides  connected  with 
it,  so  that  the  wall  is  named  instead  of  the  city  with  its  inha- 
bitants, just  as  in  Isa.  xiv.  31  gate  and  city  are  synonymous. 
Hence,  also,  all  the  faculties  of  those  residing  within  the  wall 
(eyes,  heart,  hands)  may  be>  ascribed  to  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
idea  of  the  wall  easily  and  naturally  glides  over  into  that  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion.  The  expression,  "  Let  tears  run  down 
like  a  stream,"  is  a  hyperbole  used  to  indicate  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  the  grief.  u  By  day  and  night"  is  intensified  by 
the  clauses  which  follow  :  ''give  not,"  i.e.  grant  not.  SJ/  n:^ 
u  torpidity  (stagnation)  to  thyself."  The  noun  nr.3  is  air.  Xey., 
like  WW,  iii.  49 ;  the  verb  ;=!»,  however,  occurs  in  Gen.  xxv. 
'26  and  Ps,  lxxvii.  3,  where  it  is  used  of  the  torpidity  of  the 
vital  spirits,  stagnation  of  the  heart.  The  expression  in  the 
text  is  a  poetic  one  for  SJTO*B:  "do  not  permit  thy  numbness," 
.i.e.  let  not  thy  flood  of  tears  dry  up  ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  289,  b. 
T>  rin  is  the  eyeball,  not  the  tears  (Pareau)  ;  cf.  Ps.  xvii.  8. 
tflfi  comes  from  DOT,  to  be  still,  as  in  Jer.  xlvii.  6.  On  the 
thought  here  presented,  cf.  Jer.  xiv.  17. — Ver.  19.  |3")  (prop,  to 
raise  a  whining  cry,  but  commonly  "to  shout  for  joy")  here 
means  to  weep  aloud,  lament,  nhpirs  *C'N"ip,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  night-watches  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  19) ;  not  "in  the  first  night- 
watch'  '  (Kalkschmidt,  following  Bochart  and  Niigelsbach),  but 
at  the  beginning  of  each  night-watch,  i.e.  throughout  the  night ; 
cf .  Ps.  Ixiii.  7.  "  Pour  out  thine  heart  like  water  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord,"  i.e.  utter  the  sorrow  of  thine  heart  in  tears  to  the 
Lord.     The  uplifting  of  the  hands  is  a  gesture  indicative  of 
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prayer  and  entreaty  (cf.  Ps.  xxviii.  2,  lxiii.  5,  etc.),  not  "  of 
the  deepest  distress"  (Thenius).  ytyV  VBp$  does  not  mean 
pro  vita  parvulorum  tuorum,  that  God  may  at  least  preserve 
them  (Rosenmuller,  Gerlach),  but  "on  account  of  the  soul  of 
thy  children,"  which  is  more  distinctly  stated,  in  the  following 
relative  sentence,  to  mean  that  they  have  breathed  out  their 
soul  through  hunger.  On  this  matter,  cf.  ver.  11  and  the 
exposition  of  that  verse.  Ewald  has  placed  the  last  member  of 
the  verse  within  parentheses,  as  an  interpolation,  on  the  ground 
that  a  fourth  member  offends  against  the  law  observed  in  these 
verses  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Thenius  is  of  opinion  that  the  words 
do  not  form  a  member  of  the  verse  by  themselves,  but  a 
mere  prolongation  of  the  third,  "because  the  conclusion  of  the 
prophet's  address,  begun  in  ver.  l\\  was  certainly  intended  to 
be  a  complete  finish."  But  the  deviation  from  the  rule  is  not 
thereby  accounted  for.  Inasmuch  as  the  wordfl  are  essential 
to  the  expression  of  the  thought,  wi  must  simply  acknowledge 
the  irregularity,  and  not  arbitrarily  cast  suspicion  on  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  words. 

Vers.  20-22.  In  ver.  20  follows  the  prayer  which  the  city 
has  been   commanded   to   make.     The   pray<  before  the 

mind  of  the  Lord  the  tenable  misery  under  which  Jerusalem 
suffers.  The  question,  u  To  whom  hast  Thou  acted  tin, 
does  not  mean,  "What  innocent  and  godly  ones  are  bring  sacri- 
ficed!" (Thenius),  but  u  to  what  nation?" — not  a  heathen  one, 
but  the  people  of  Thy  choice,  to  whom  all  Thy  blessed  promises 
have  been  given  (Nagelsbach).  This  It  clear  from  the  reasons 
given  in  the  question,  in  which  the  murder  of  the  priests  and 
prophets  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  is  brought  forward. 
But  first  there  is  mentioned  a  case  of  inhuman  conduct,  prom 
by  necessity,  viz.  that  women,  in  the  extreme  destitution  of 
hunger,  have  been  constrained  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  body, 
their  beloved  children.     CN  . .  .  cs*  m  this  case,  intro- 

duce a  disjunctive  epiestion,  but  merely  an  indirect  question  in 
two  parts.  In  view  of  such  inhuman  cruelties  and  such  d 
cration  of  His  sanctuary,  God  cannot  remain  inactive.  The 
meaning  of  the  question  is  not :  cstne  hoc  unquam  fando  audi- 
turn,  quod  apud  nos  factum  est,  or,  quod  matret  fame  eo  adacta 
fuerint,  ut  suos  fains  comedereni  (C.  B.  Michaelis,  Rosenmuller). 


CHAr  11  | 

in  thi  .  not  the  imperfect,  but  the  perfi  nld  be 

I.     It  !    in"  !   whether  something  could    happen 

in  .1  certain  way,  while  it  is  implied  that  it  has  actually 
curred  already.     ^'"^  baa  the  maac.  instead  of  the  fern,  suffix, 
as  prett  [uently  happ  I        Fruit   of  their  bodies  is 

meant,  as  the  LXX.  have  rightly  rendered;  but  tl  no 

on  for  making  this  the  ground  of  alterations  in  the  t« 
The  expression  "their  fruit,"  indefinite  in  itself,  is  immediately 
rendered  definite  by  D^nno  v  The  last  word  is  ■  verbal 
noun  from  rtBQ  (ver.  22),  which  again  is  a  denominative  from 
neo,  and  means  to  hoar  on  the  hands,  to  care  for  tenderly. 
Both  words  occur  only  in  this  passage.    The  Israelites,  more- 

r,  had  been  threatened  with  this  inhuman  outrage  as  the 
moat  extreme  form  of  divine  chastisement,  Lev.xxvi.  26,  Dent, 
wviii.  56 :  cf,  Jer,  \i\.  9.  While  this  abomination  is  opposed 
the  moral  order  of  the  world  instituted  by  G  I,  the  other 
the  murder  of  the  priests  and  prophets  in  the  sanctuary) 
is  a  violation  of  the  covenant-order  which  the  Lord  ba  I  given 
His  people  N  ither  of  these  arrangements  can  God  consent 
to  abolish.  Therein  is  implicitly  contained  the  request  that  He 
would  put  an  end  to  the  misery  into  which  His  people  have 
fallen.  This  request,  however,  is  not  expressly  stated;  then 
merely  complaint  made  to  G  irding  the  terrible  misery. 

From  the  massacre  in  the  temple,  the  lamentation  passes  to  the 
bloodshed  on  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  which  neither  age  nor 
B  x  was  spared  ;  cf.  Jer.  vi.  11.  nfofln  is  a  local  accus.,  "through 
the  streets,"  along  the  streets. — Ver.  22.  The  imperf.  KJpfl  has 
perhaps  been  chosen  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  alphabetic 
arrangement,  because  the  description  is  still  continued,  and  the 
idea  of  custom  (wont)  or  repetition  is  not  very  suitable  in  the 
present  instance.  "  Thou  summonest,  as  for  a  feast-day  (viz. 
for  the  enemy,  cf.  i.  15),  all  my  terrors  round  about."  HUO 
MDB  is  to  be  explained  in  conformity  with  the  formula 
MOD  "riJO,  so  frequent  in  Jeremiah  (vi.  25,  xx.  4,  10,  etc.)  : 
*WD  is  therefore  to  be  derived  from  ">UO,  but  not  to  be  con- 
fined in  its  reference  to  the  enemy  (as  in  the  Vulgate,  qui  ter- 
rent) ;  it  is  rather  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  all  the 
terrible  powers  that  had  come  upon  Judah, — sword,  famine, 
plagues  (cf.  i.  20).     On  the  ground  that  D^UO  elsewhere  means 
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wandering,  pilgrimage,  and  that,  moreover,  the  sing,  "fao  in 
Ps.  lv.  16  signifies  a  dwelling,  Ewald  translates  the  expression 
in  the* text,  "  my  hamlets  round  about,"  understanding  by  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  defenceless  country  towns  and  villages, 
which  stand  to  the  capital  that  gave  them  its  protection  in  the 
relation  of   settlers  in  its  neighbourhood  (LXX.   wdpoucoi). 
According  to  this  view,  the  verse  alludes  to  an  important  event 
which  took  place  in  those  days  of   the  siege,  when    all   the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  fled  to  the  capital,  thinking 
that  a  great  festival  was  going  to  be  held  there,  as  on  former 
occasions;  but  this  became  at  last  for  them  the  great  festival 
of  death,  when  the  city  was  taken.     But  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.  is  of  no  authority,  since  they  have  given  a  false  render- 
ing of  y^P  "fa?  also;  and  the  whole  explanation  is  so  artificial 
and  unnatural,  that  it  needs  no  farther  refutation.      Raachi, 
indeed,  had  previously  explained  TOO  to  mean  WV,  vicinoi 
but  added  improbos,  \d  sett  congregarent  a  i  ad  per- 

dendum.  Notwithstanding  this,  DTOD,  «  wandering"  and  w  place 
of  sojourn,"  cannot  denote  the  country  towns  as  distinguished 
from  the  capital ;  nor  can  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
low-lying  regions  into  the  capital  be  fitly  called  a  summoning 
together^of  them  by  the  Lord,  The  combination  TTfen  D?!  is 
used  as  in  Jcr.  xlii.  17,  xliv.  11.  For  HID,  see  on  vur.  20. 
With  the  complaint  that  no  one  could  escape  the  judgment,— 
that  the  enemy  dared  to  murder  even  the  children  whom  she 
[Jerusalem]  had  carefully  nourished  and  brought  up,  —  the 
poem  concludes,  like  the  first,  with  deep  sorrow,  regarding 
which  all  attempts  at  comfort  are  quite  unavailing  (Gerlach). 


CHAP.  III. — THE  SUFFERING  AND  Till:  CONSOLATION  OF 

Tin;  GOSPEL. 

1  I  [am]  the  man  [that]  have  Been  affliction  by  tl  rath. 

2  Me  hath  He  led,  and  brought  [through]  d  and  not  Light. 

3  Only  against  me  He  repeatedly  tnrneth  Bis  hand  all  the  day. 

4  He  hath  wasted  away  my  flesh  and  my  akin  ;  Be  hath  broken  my  bones. 

5  He  buildeth  up  round  about  me  poison  and  toiL 

6  He  maketh  me  sit  down  in  dark  places,  like  those  for  ever  dead. 

7  He  hath  hedged  me  about,  so  that  I  cannot  get  out ;  He  hath  made 

heavy  my  chain. 


IP.  Ill 

8  v  .  when  I  bruoteth  raj  i  ra] 

ith  hewn  stone,  Eie  hat  b  i  ted 

10  He  |  like]  I  lOg  in  wait,  a  lion  it. 

11  He  removeth  i>  th   me  in   j  He  maketh 

di 

tteth  me  uj  lark  for  the  am 

th  the  bom  oi  His  qon  i  j  reina. 

ll  I  am  •  my  people,  their  [subject  of]  satire  all  the 

1">  He  tilhth  me  with  bitten  iketh  me  think  wormwood. 

L6  And  Eie  grindeth  my  teeth  on  gravel,  B  eth  me  with  ashe 

17  And  my  soul  hath  I  1  by  prosperity;    1  ba\ 

[what]  -J. 

18  And  I  aaid,  My  vital  \  ower  is  gone,  and  my  hope  from  Jahveh. 

19  Remember  my  o  1  my  j  i  reecation,  wormwood  and  poison. 
My  boo]  remembereth  [tln-m]  indeed,  and  sinketh  down  in  me. 

l'1  This  I  bring  back  to  my  mind,  therefore  have  1  hope. 

It  is  a  sign  of]  the  mercies  of  Jahveh  that  wo  arc  not  consumed,  for 
His  compassions  fail  o< 

23  [They  are]  oew  every  morning  :  great  is  Thy  faithfulness. 

24  Jahveh  [is]  my  portion,  saith  my  soul ;  therefore  I  hope  in  Him. 

Jahveh  is  good  unto  those  who  wait  for  Him,  to  a  soul  [that]  seeketh 

Hun. 
26   It  is  good  that  [one]  should  wait,  and  that  in  silence,  for  the  salvation 

of  Jahveh. 
It  is  good  for  man  that  he  should  bear  a  yoke  in  his  youth. 

28  Let  him  sit  solitary  and  be  silent,  for  [God]   hath  laid  [the  burden]  on 

him. 

29  Let  him  put  his  mouth  iu  the  dust ;  perhaps  there  is  [still]  hope. 

SO  Let  him  give  [his]  cheek  to  him  that  smites  him,  let  hiiu  be  filled  with 
reproach. 

31  Because  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off  for  ever : 

32  For,  though  He  causeth  grief,  He  also  pities,  according  to  the  multitude 

of  His  mercies. 

33  For  He  doth  not  afflict  from  His  heart,  and  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

34  To  the  crushing  all  the  prisoners  of  the  earth  under  one's  feet, 

35  To  the  setting  aside  of  a  man's  rights  before  the  face  of  the  Most  High, 

36  To  the  overthrowing  of  a  man  in  his  cause : — doth  not  the  Lord  look 

[to  such  doings  as  these]  ? 

37  Who  hath  spoken,  and  it  was  done,  [which]  the  Lord  commanded  not  ? 
Doth  not  evil  and  good  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jahveh? 

39  AVhy  doth  a  man  complain  [because]  he  liveth  ?  [Let  every]  man  [rather 

lament]  because  of  his  sins. 

40  Let  us  search  and  examine  our  ways,  and  let  us  return  to  Jahveh. 

41  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  to  [our]  hands  towards  God  in  the  heavens. 

42  We  have  transgressed  and  rebelled,  Thou  hast  not  pardoned. 
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43  Thou  didst  cover  [Thyself]  with  anger,  and  didst  persecute  us ;  Thou  hast 

slain,  Thou  hast  not  pitied.1 

44  Thou  didst  coyer  Thyself  with  a  cloud,  so  that  prayer  could  not  pass 

through. 

45  Thou  didst  make  us  [like]  offscourings  and  refuse  in  the  midst  of  the 

nations. 

46  All  our  enemies  have  opened  their  mouths  against  us. 

47  Terror  and  a  snare  are  ours,  destruction  and  ruin. 

48  Mine  eye  runneth  down  [with]  streams  of  water,  because  of  the  ruin  of 

the  daughter  of  my  people. 

49  Mine  eye  poureth  itself  forth,  and  ceaseth  not,  so  that  there  are  no 

stoppings, 

50  Until  Jahveh  shall  look  down  and  behold  from  heaven. 

51  Mine  eye  causeth  pain  to  my  soul,  because  of  all  the  daughters  of  my 

city.2 

52  Mine  enemies  closely  pursued  me,  like  a  bird,  without  cause. 

53  They  were  for  destroying  my  life  in  the  pit  and  cast  a  stone  on  me. 

54  Waters  overflowed  over  my  head ;  I  said,  I  am  cut  off. 

55  I  called  on  Thy  name,  0  Jahveh,  out  of  the  lowest  dungeon. 

56  Thou  hast  heard  my  voice  ;  hide  not  Thine  ear  at  my  sighing,  at  my 

cry. 

57  Thou  art  near  in  the  day  [when]  I  call  on  Thee ;   Thou  sayest,  Fear 

not. 

58  Thou  hast  defended,  0  Lord,  my  soul ;  Thou  hast  redeemed  my  life. 

59  Thou  hast  seen,  0  Jahveh,  mine  oppression  ;  judge  my  cause. 

60  Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance,  all  their  projects  against  me. 

61  Thou  hast  heard  tlieir  reproach,  0  Jahveh,  all  their  projects  against 

me ; 

62  The  lips  of  those  who  rise  up  against  me,  and  their  meditation  against 

me  all  the  day. 

63  Behold  their  sitting  down  and  their  rising  up  :  I  am  their  satire. 

64  Thou  shalt  return  a  recompense  to  them,  O  Jahveh,  according  to  the 

work  of  their  hands. 

65  Thou  shalt  give  to  them  blindness  of  heart,— Thy  curse  to  them. 

66  Thou  shalt  pursue  [them]  in  anger,  and  destroy  them  from  under  the 

heavens  of  Jahveh. 

The  two  preceding  poems  ended  with  sorrowful  complaint. 
This  third  poem  begins  with  the  complaint  of  a  man   over 

1  In  the  latter  part  of  this  verse,  Keil  has  written  mitten  unter  den  Volkcm, 
which  is  also  (correctly)  given  as  the  rendering  of  the  second  part  of  ver.  45. 
This  obvious  inadvertence  has  been  rectified  in  the  English  translation.— 
Tr. 

2  Keil  has  here  misread  the  Hebrew  text,  and  translated  "my  people"  ("t^V) 
instead  of  "my  city"  (n*y).— Tr. 
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grievous  persona]  suffering.  Regarding  the  contents  of  this 
poem,  and  its  relation  to  the  two  which  precede,  Ewald  makes 
the  following  excellent  remarks:  uIn  consequence  of  experi- 
ences most  peculiarly  his  own,  the  individual  may  indeed  at 
first  make  complaint,  in  such  a  way  that,  as  here,  still  deeper 
despair  for  the  third  time  begins  (vers.  1-18);  but,  by  the 
deepest  meditation  for  himself  on  the  eternal  relation  of  God  to 
men,  he  may  also  very  readily  come  to  the  due  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  sins  and  the  necessity  for  repentance,  and  thereby 
also  to  believing  prayer.  Who  is  this  individual  that  complains, 
and  thinks,  and  entreats  in  this  fashion,  whose  I  passes  unob- 
served, but  quite  appropriately,  into  we?  O  man,  it  is  the  very 
image  of  thyself!  Every  one  must  now  speak  and  think  as  he 
does.  Thus  it  is  just  by  this  address,  which  commences  in  the 
most  doleful  tones,  that  sorrow  for  the  first  time,  and  imper- 
ceptibly, has  passed  into  true  prayer."  This  remark  contains 
both  the  deepest  truth  and  the  key  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  contents  of  this  poem,  and  its  position  in  the  middle  of 
the  Lamentations.  Both  of  these  points  have  been  mistaken 
by  expositors,  who  (e.g.  V.  1>.  Michaelis,  Pareau,  Maurer,  Kalk- 
schmidt,  and  Bleek  in  his  Introduction)  are  of  opinion  that  the 
writer  here  makes  his  personal  sufferings  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint. This  cannot  be  made  out,  either  from  ver.  14  or  from 
the  description  given  in  ver.  53  ff. :  the  reverse  rather  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  vers.  22  and  40-47,  we  is  used  instead  of  I ; 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet,  in  the  remainder  of 
the  poem,  is  not  speaking  of  himself,  or  bewailing  his  own  per- 
sonal sufferings.  The  confession  found  in  ver.  42,  "We  have 
transgressed  and  rebelled,  Thou  hast  not  pardoned,"  etc.,  neces- 
sarily presupposes  not  only  that  the  dealing  of  God  towards 
the  sinful  and  apostate  nation,  as  described  in  ver.  42  ff.,  stands 
in  the  closest  connection  with  the  sufferings  of  which  the  pro- 
phet complains  in  vers.  1-18,  but  also  that  the  chastisement,  by 
means  of  God's  wrath,  which  was  experienced  by  the  man  who 
utters  his  complaint  in  vers.  1-18,  is  identical  with  the  anger 
which,  according  to  ver.  43,  discharged  itself  on  the  people ; 
hence  the  suffering  of  the  individual,  which  is  described  in  vers. 
1-18,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  reflex  of  but  a  special  instance  of 
the  suffering  endured  by  the  whole  community.     Perhaps  this 
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was  the  view  of  Aben  Ezra,  when  he  says  that,  in  this  lamenta- 
tion it  is  individual  Israelites  who  speak  ;  and  most  expositors 
acknowledge  that  the  prophet  pours  forth  his  lamentations  and 
his  prayers  in  the  name  of  the  godly. 

The  poem  begins  by  setting  forth  the  grievous  soul-sufferings 
of  the  godly  in  their  cheerless  and  hopeless  misery  (vers.  1-18); 
then  it  ascends,  through'  meditation  upon  the  compassion  and 
almighty  providence  of  God,  to  hope  (vers.  19-39),  and  thus 
attains  to  the  recognition  of  God's  justice  in  sending  the  punish- 
ment which,  however,  is  so  intensified  through  the  malice  of 
enemies,  that  the  Lord  cannot  pass  by  the  attempt  to  crush  His 
people  (vers.  40-54).  This  reliance  on  the  justice  of  God  impels 
to  prayer,  in  which  there  is  manifested  confidence  that  God  will 
send  help,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  enemy  (vers.  55-60). 

Vers.  1—18.  Lamentation  over  grievous  sufferings.  The 
author  of  these  sufferings  is  not,  indeed,  expressly  named  in 
the  whole  section,  but  it  is  unmistakeably  signified  that  God 
is  meant;  moreover,  at  the  end  of  ver.  18  the  name  rw  is 
mentioned.  The  view  thus  given  of  the  sufferings  shows,  not 
merely  that  he  who  utters  the  complaint  perceives  in  these 
sufferings  a  chastisement  by  God,  but  also  that  this  chastise- 
ment has  become  for  him  a  soul-strugule,  in  which  he  may  not 
take  the  name  of  God  into  his  mouth  ;  and  only  after  he  has 
given  vent  in  lamentations  to  the  deep  sorrow  of  his  soul,  does 
his  spirit  get  peace  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  make 
complaint  to  Him  of  his  need.  Nothing  certain  can  be  inferred 
from  the  lamentations  themselves  regarding  the  person  who 
makes  complaint.  It  does  not  follow  from  vers.  1-3  that  he 
was  burdened  with  sorrows  more  than  every  one  else ;  nor  from 
ver.  14  that  he  was  a  personage  well  known  to  all  the  people, 
so  that  one  could  recognise  the  prophet  in  him.  As  little  are 
they  sufferings  which  Jeremiah  has  endured  alone,  and  for  his 
own  sake,  but  sufferings  such  as  many  godly  people  of  his  time 
have  undergone  and  struggled  through.  Against  the  Jeremianic 
authorship  of  the  poem,  therefore,  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  personality  of  him  who  utters  the  com- 
plaint is  concealed. 

Ver.  1  ff.  In  the  complaint,  "  I  am  the  man  that  saw  (i.e. 
lived  to  see)  misery,"  the  misery  is  not  specified  ;  and  we  can- 
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not,  with  RosenmUller,   refer  OJj  (without  the  article)  to  the 
misery  announced  by  the  prophet  long  before.    a  The  rod  of 

His  wrath,"  as  in  Prov.  xxii.  8,  is  the  rod  of  God's  anger;  cf. 
Jub  xxi.  9,  ix.  84j  I^a.  x.  5,  etc.  The  suffix  in  ^3$  is  not  to 
be  referred,  with  Aben  Ezra,  to  the  enemy. — Ver.  2.  "  Me 
hath  He  (God)  led  and  brought  through  darkness  Olgfy  local 
aceus.),  and  not  light,'1*  is  a  combination  like  that  in  Job  xii. 
25  and  Amos  v.  18.  The  path  of  Jeremiah's  life  certainly  lay 
through  darkness,  but  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  light,  because 
God  had  promised  him  His  protection  for  the  discharge  of  his 
official  functions.  The  complaint  applies  to  all  the  godly,  to 
whom,  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  no  light  appeared  to  cheer  the 
darkness  of  life's  pathway. — Ver.  3.  "  Only  upon  (against)  me 
does  He  repeatedly  turn  His  hand."  3W5^  is  subordinated  to 
the  idea  of  ?]brr  in  an  adverbial  sense ;  cf.  Gesenius,  §  142,  3,  b. 
u  His  hand  "  is  the  smiting  hand  of  God.  1JK,  "  only  upon 
me,"  expresses  the  feeling  which  makes  him  on  whom  grievous 
sufferings  have  fallen  to  regard  himself  as  one  smitten  in  a 
special  manner  by  God.  "  The  whole  day,"  i.e.  continually  ; 
cf.  i.  13. — From  ver.  4  onwards  this  divine  chastisement  is  more 
minutely  set  forth  under  various  figures,  and  first  of  all  as  a 
wasting  away  of  the  vital  force.  H?3  means  to  wear  out  by 
rubbing,  cause  to  fall  away,  from  n?3?  to  be  worn  out,  which 
is  applied  to  clothes,  and  then  transferred  to  bodies,  Job  xiii. 
28,  Ps.  xlix.  15.  "  Flesh  and  skin"  are  the  exterior  and  soft 
constituents  of  the  body,  while  the  bones  are  the  firmer  parts. 
Skin,  flesh,  and  bones  together,  make  up  the  substance  of  the 
human  body.  Prov.  v.  11  forms  the  foundation  of  the  first 
clause.  "  He  hath  broken  my  bones"  is  a  reminiscence  from 
the  lamentation  of  Hezekiah  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  13  ;  cf.  Ps.  li.  10, 
Job  xxx.  17.  The  meaning  is  thus  excellently  given  by  Pareau  : 
indicantur  animi,  fortius  irce  divines  malorumque  sensu  conquas- 
sati,  angores. — The  figure  in  ver.  5,  "  He  builds  round  about  and 
encircles  me,"  is  derived  from  the  enclosing  of  a  city  by  besieg- 
ing it.  vV  is  to  be  repeated  after  *|g3.  The  besieging  forces, 
which  encompass  him  so  that  he  cannot  go  out  and  in,  are 
mbm  t$>*h.     That  the  former  of  these  two  words  cannot  mean 

t  t  : 

icefyakrjv  fiov  (LXX.),  is  abundantly  evident.     Wth  or  ty'Vi  is 
a  plant  with  a  very  bitter  taste,  hence  a  poisonous  plant ;  see 
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on  Jer.  viii.  14.     As  in  that  passage  £>N"i  *»,  so  here  the  simple 

G!W1  is  an  emblem  of  bitter  suffering.     The  combination  with 

n^n,  "  toil,"  is  remarkable,  as  a  case  in  which  a  figurative  is 

tt  •  •  i 

joined  with  a  literal  expression  ;  this,  however,  does  not  justify 

the  change  of  Hfc6jn  into  TO?  (Castell,  Schleussner,  etc.).  The 
combination  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  Wlh  had 
become  so  common  a  symbol  of  bitter  suffering,  that  the  figure 
was  quite  lost  sight  of  behind  the  thing  signified. — Ver.  6  is 
a  verbatim  reminiscence  from  Ps.  cxliii.  3c.  D*3KTO  is  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave  and  of  Sheol ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  7,  D^iy  "TiD 
does  not  mean  "the  dead  of  antiquity"  (Rosenmiiller,  Maurer, 
Ewald,  Thenius,  etc.),  but,  as  in  Ps.  cxliii.  3,  those  eternally 
dead,  who  lie  in  the  long  night  of  death,  from  which  there  is 
no  return  into  this  life.  In  opposition  to  the  explanation  dudum 
mortuiy  Gerlach  fittingly  remarks,  that  "  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  have  been  dead  long  ago  or  only  recently,  inas- 
much as  those  dead  and  buried  a  short  time  ago  lie  in  darkness 
equally  with  those  who  have  long  been  dead  ;"  while  it  avails 
nothing  to  point  to  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5-7,  as  Niigelsbach  does,  since 
the  special -subject  there  treated  of  is  not  those  who  have  long 
been  dead. — Ver.  7.  God  has  hedged  him  round  like  a  prisoner, 
cut  off  all  communication  from  without,  so  that  he  cannot 
escape,  and  He  has  loaded  him  with  heavy  chains.  This  figure 
is  based  on  Job  xix.  8  and  Hos.  ii.  8.  *"!Jja  "n?,  "  He  hath 
made  an  hedge  round  me,"  does  not  suggest  prison  walls,  but 
merely  seclusion  within  a  confined  space,  where  he  is  deprived 
of  free  exit.  "  I  cannot  go  out,"  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  9.  The 
seclusion  is  increased  by  fetters  which  are  placed  on  the  prisoner. 
riBTD,  "  brass,"  for  fetters,  as  in  German  [and  English],  "  irons," 
for  iron  chains.— Ver.  8.  This  distress  presses  upon  him  all  the 
more  heavily,  because,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Lord  does  not 
listen  to  his  prayer  and  cries,  but  has  rather  closed  His  ear ;  cf. 
Jer.  vii.  16,  Ps.  xviii.  42,  etc.  uny  for  BriD  (oniv  written  here 
with  p),  to  stop  the  prayer;  i.e.  not  to  prevent  the  prayer  from 
issuing  out  of  the  breast,  to  restrain  supplication,  but  to  prevent 
the  prayer  from  reaching  His  ear  ;  cf.  ver.  44  and  Prov.  i.  28. 
In  ver.  9,  the  idea  of  prevention  from  freedom  of  action  is 
further  carried  out  on  a  new  side.  "  He  hath  walled  in  my 
paths  with  hewn  stones."     rp?3  =  JVU  ♦pSK,  1  Kings  v.  31,  are 
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hewn  stones  of  considerable  size,  employed  for  making  a  very 
strong  wall.  The  meaning  is  :  He  has  raised  up  insurmount- 
able obstacles  in  the  pathway  of  my  life.  "  My  paths  hath  He 
turned)'1  ui* rendered  snch  that  I  cannot  walk  in  them,    njp  is  to 

turn,  in  the  sense  of  destroying,  as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  1,  not  contortas 
i  (MichaeliSj  Rosenmiiller,  Kalkschmidt),  nor  per  clam  tor- 
tuosam  ire  eogor  (Kaschi)  ;  for  the  prophet  does  nut  mean  to 
Bay  (as  Nagelsbach  imagines),  u  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
walk  in  wrong  and  tortuous  ways,"  but  he  means  that  God  has 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  further  in  his  path  ; 
ef.  Job  xxx.  13.  But  we  are  not  in  this  to  think  of  the  level- 
ling of  a  raised  road,  as  Thenius  does;  for  'ISTO  does  not  mean 
a  road  formed  by  the  deposition  of  rubbish,  like  a  mound,  but 
a  footpath,  formed  by  constant  treading  (Gerlach). — Ver.  10. 
Not  merely,  however,  has  God  cut  off  every  way  of  escape  for 
him  who  here  utters  the  complaint,  but  He  pursues  him  in 
every  possible  way,  that  He  may  utterly  destroy  him.  On  the 
figure  of  a  bear  lying  in  wait,  cf.  Hos.  xiii.  8,  Amos  v.  19.  It 
is  more  usual  to  find  enemies  compared  to  lions  in  ambush  ;  cf. 
Ps.  x.  19,  xvii.  12.  The  last-named  passage  seems  to  have  been 
present  to  the  writer's  mind.  The  prophets  frequently  compare 
enemies  to  lions,  e.g.  Jer.  v.  6,  iv.  7,  xlix.  19,  1.  44. — In  ver.  11 
the  figure  of  the  lion  is  discontinued  ;  for  ~niD  Wl  cannot  be 

D  '  "  -  t  : 

said  of  a  beast.  The  verb  here  is  not  to  be  derived  from  "no, 
to  be  refractory,  but  is  the  Pilel  of  "viD,  to  go  aside,  deviate, 
make  to  draw  back.  To  "make  ways  turn  aside"  may  signify 
to  make  a  person  lose  the  right  road,  but  not  to  drag  back  from 
the  road  (Thenius);  it  rather  means  to  mislead,  or  evenfacere  ut 
deficiant  vice,  to  take  away  the  road,  so  that  one  cannot  escape. 
n'J'S  is  air.  \e<y.  in  Hebrew  ;  in  Aramean  it  means  to  cut  or  tear 
in  pieces :  cf.  [the  Targum  on]  1  Sam.  xv.  33,  "  Samuel  n^a 
Agag,"  hewed  him  in  pieces ;  and  on  Ps.  vii.  3,  where  the  word 
is  used  for  the  Heb.  P"}3,  to  tear  in  pieces  (of  a  lion)  ;  here  it 
signifies  to  tear  away  (limbs  from  the  body,  boughs  from  trees). 
This  meaning  is  required  by  the  context ;  for  the  following 
expression,  DW  ^pb,  does  not  lead  us  to  think  of  tearing  in 
pieces,  lacerating,  but  discerpere,  plucking  or  pulling  to  pieces. 
For  Dpi^,  see  on  i.  13,  16.— Ver.  12.  "  He  hath  bent  His  bow," 
as  in  ii.  4.     The  second  member,  "  He  hath  made  me  the  mark 
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for  His  arrows,"  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Job  xvi.  12. 
The  arrows  are  the  ills  and  sorrows  appointed  by  God ;  cf. 
Deut.  xxxii.  23,  Ps.  xxxviii.  3,  Job  vi.  4.— Ver.  14.  "  Abused 
in  this  way,  he  is  the  object  of  scoffing  and  mockery"  (Gerlach). 
In  the  first  clause,  the  complaint  of  Jeremiah  in  xx.  7  is  repro- 
duced. Kosenmuller,  Ewald,  and  Thenius  are  inclined  to  take 
W  as  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  plur.  D^V,  presuming  that 
the  subject  of  the  complaint  is  the  people  of  Israel.  But  in 
none  of  the  three  passages  in  which  Ewald  (Gram.  §  177,  a), 
following  the  Masoretes,  is  ready  to  recognise  such  a  plural- 
ending,  does  there  seem  any  need  or  real  foundation  for  the 
assumption.  Besides  this  passage,  the  others  are  2  Sam.  xxii. 
44  and  Ps.  cxliv.  2.  In  these  last  two  cases  *©?  gives  a  suitable 
enough  meaning  as  a  singular  (see  the  expositions  of  these  pas- 
sages) ;  and  in  this  verse,  as  Gerlach  has  already  remarked, 
against  Rosenmuller,  neither  the  conjoined  b'3  nor  the  plural 
suffix  of  Dro^a  requires  us  to  take  *&$  as  a  plural,  the  former 
objection  being  removed  on  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xli.  10,  and 
the  latter  when  we  consider  the  possibility  of  a  constmctio  ad 
sensum  in  the  case  of  the  collective  By.  But  the  assumption 
that  here  the  people  are  speaking,  or  that  the  poet  (prophet)  is 
complaining  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  their  name,  is 
opposed  by  the  fact  that  13jn  stands  at  the  beginning  of  this 
lamentation,  ver.  1.  If,  however,  the  prophet  complained  in 
the  name  of  each  individual  among  God's  people,  he  could  not 
set  up  ^"^3  in  opposition  to  them,  because  by  that  very  ex- 
pression the  scoffing  is  limited  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  Chaldee,  accordingly,  is  substantially  correct  in  its  para- 
phrase, omnibus  protcrvis  poptdi  mei  (following  Dan.  xi.  14). 
But  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  not  subdued  by  suffering, 
and  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  those  who  would  not 
recognise  the  chastening  hand  of  God  in  the  fall  of  the* king- 
dom, and  who  scoffed  at  the  warnings  of  the  prophets,  is  evinced, 
not  merely  by  the  history  of  the  period  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xli.  ff.),  and  by  the  conduct  of 
Ishmael  and  his  followers  (Jer.  xli.  2  ff.),  and  of  the  insolent 
men  who  marched  to  Egypt  in  spite  of  Jeremiah's  warning 
(xliii.  2),  but  also  by  the  spirit  that  prevailed  among  the  exiles, 
and  against  which  Ezekiel  had  to  contend ;  cf.  e.g.  Ezek.  xii. 
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22.  err::  is  a  reminiscence  from  Job  xxx.  9;  cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  1.'). 
— Ver.  Lr>.  u  He  fills  mo  with  bitternesses"  is  a  reminiscence 
from  Job  ix.  18,  only  D^tfTDD  being  exchanged  for  Dnhtt.  Of 
these  two  forms,  the  first  occurs  only  in  Job,  I.e. ;  the  latter 
denotes,  in  Ex.  xii.  8  and  Num.  ix.  11,  "  bitter  herbs,"  but 
here  u  bitternesses."  The  reality  (viz.  bitter  sorrow)  is  what 
Jeremiah  threatens  the  people  with  in  ix.  14,  xxiii.  15.  The 
figure  employed  in  ver.  16  is  still  stronger.  "  He  made  my 
teeth  be  ground  down  on  gravel."     p»n  means  a  gravel  stone, 

I  O  T     T  O  7 

gravel,  Prov.  xx.  17.  D13  (which  occurs  only  in  Ps.  cxix.  20 
as  well  as  here,  and  is  allied  to  feH3,  from  which  comes  bnj}, 
something  crushed,  Lev.  ii.  14,  16)  signifies  to  be  ground  down, 
and  in  Hiphil  to  grind  down,  not  to  cause  to  grind;  hence  JWa 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  second  object,  "  He  made  my  teeth  grind 
gravel"  (Ewald)  ;  but  the  words  simply  mean,  "He  ground  my 
teeth  on  the  gravel,"  i.e.  He  made  them  grind  away  on  the 
gravel.  As  regards  the  application  of  the  words,  we  cannot 
follow  the  older  expositors  in  thinking  of  bread  mixed  with 
stones,  but  must  view  the  giving  of  stones  for  bread  as  refer- 
ring to  cruel  treatment.  The  LXX.  have  rendered  W'son  by 
iy\ru)fjLiakv  fie  cr7ro8oi>,  the  Vulgate  by  cibavit  me  cinere.  This 
translation  has  not  been  lexically  established,  but  is  a  mere 
conjecture  from  Ps.  cii.  10.  The  air.  \ey.  PB3  is  allied  with 
B03,  subigere,  and  means  in  Rabbinic,  deprimere ;  cf.  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Rabb.  s.v.  Similarly,  the  Chaldee  had  previously  ex- 
plained the  words  to  mean  humiliavit  (1^3)  me  in  cinere;  and 
Raschi,  hed  inclinavit  s.  subegit  me.  Luther  follows  these  in  his 
rendering,  "  He  rolls  me  in  the  ashes,"  which  is  a  figure  signi- 
fying the  deepest  disgrace  and  humiliation,  or  a  hyperbolical 
expression  for  sprinkling  with  ashes  (Ezek.  xxvii.  30),  as  a  token 
of  descent  into  the  depths  of  sorrow. 

In  vers.  17  and  18  the  speaker,  in  his  lamentation,  gives  ex- 
pression to  that  disposition  of  his  heart  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  misery  that  has  befallen  him  to  so  fearful  an  extent.  He 
has  quite  given  up  hopes  of  attaining  safety  and  prosperity, 
and  his  hope  in  the  Lord  is  gone.  In  ver.  17  it  is  a  question 
whether  HJjn  is  second  or  third  pers.  of  the  imperf.  Following 
the  LXX.,  who  give  the  rendering  air^aajo  e£  elprjvr)?  -tyvyr)v 
fxov,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  Nagelsbach  con- 
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sider  TOT  transitive,  as  in  ii.  7,  and  take  WW  as  of  the  second 
pers. :  "Thou  didst  reject  ray  soul  (me)  from  peace."  But  to 
this  view  of  the  words  there  is  the  decided  objection,  that  neither 
before  nor  after  is  there  any  direct  address  to  Jahveh,  and  that 
the  verbs  which  immediately  follow  stand  in  the  first  person, 
and  succeed  the  first  clause  appropriately  enough,  provided  we 
take  *8?W  as  the  subject  to  n:rn  (third  pers.).  not  has  both  a 
transitive  and  an  intransitive  meaning  in  Kal ;  cf.  Hos.  viii.  3 
(trans.)  and  viii.  5  (intrans.)  Nagelsbach  has  no  ground  for 
casting  doubt  on  the  intrans.  meaning  in  Hos.  viii.  5.  More- 
over, the  objection  that  the  passage  now  before  us  is  a  quotation 
from  Ps.  lxxxviii.  15  (Niigelsbach)  does  not  prove  that  ^2)  ruin 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  here  as  in  that  passage :  "  O 
Jahveh,  Thou  despisest  my  soul."  By  adding  DwD,  Jeremiah 
has  made  an  independent  reproduction  of  that  passage  in  the 
Psalms,  if  he  had  it  before  his  mind.  This  addition  does  not 
permit  of  our  attaching  a  transitive  sense  to  ruin,  for  the  verb 
means  to  despise,  not  to  reject ;  hence  we  cannot  render  the 
words,  "  Thou  didst  reject  my  soul  from  peace."  The  meaning 
of  the  clause  is  not  "my  soul  loathes  prosperity,"  as  it  is  ren- 
dered by  Thenius,  who  further  gives  the  sense  as  follows :  "  I 
had  such  a  thorough  disgust  for  life,  that  I  had  no  longer  the 
least  desire  for  prosperity."  As  Gerlach  has  already  remarked, 
this  explanation  neither  harmonizes  with  the  meaning  of  Ev£\ 
nor  with  the  expression  of  doubt  in  the  following  verse,  which 
implies  a  very  lively  u  sense  of  the  prosperous ; "  moreover,  it 
has  no  good  lexical  basis.  The  fundamental  meaning  of  n:r 
is  to  stink,  be  rancid,  from  which  comes  the  metaphorical  one 
of  instilling  disgust, — not,  feeling  disgust  (Hos.  viii.  5), — and 
further,  that  of  despising.  The  meaning  "to  instil  disgust" 
does  not  suit  this  passage,  but  only  that  of  being  despised. 
"  My  soul  is  despised  of  prosperity,"  i.e.  so  that  it  shares  not  in 
prosperity;  with  this  accords  the  intransitive  use  of  the  Iliphil 
n*?;n  with  }»,  2  Chron.  xi.  14.  The  Vulgate,  which  does  not 
catch  the  idea  of  nj?  so  exactly,  renders  the  passage  by  expulsa 
est  a  pace  anima  mea.  To  this  there  are  appropriately  joined 
the  words,  "  I  have  forgotten  good  "  (good  fortune),  because  I 
constantly  experience  nothing  but  misfortune  ;  and  not  less 
appropriate  is  the  expression  of  doubt,  "  I  say  (i.e.  I  think) 
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th  and  my  hope  from  Jahvefa  is  gone  (vanished)," 

nay  strength  is  worn  out  through  Buffering,  and  I   have 

thing  more  to  hope  for  from  Jahveh.      Starting  from  the 

fundamental  idea  of  stability,  permanence,  n^,  according  to 

the  traditional  explanation,  means  vigor,   strength ;   then,   by 

a  metaphor,  vis  rii'ilis,  Isa.  lxiii,  3,  6, — not  trust  (Rosenmiiller, 

Theniu  elsbach,  etc.),  in  support  of  which  we  are  pointed 

l  Sam.  xv.  29,  hut  without  sufficient  reason  ;  see  Delitzsch 

on  Isaiah,  I.e.  The  complaint  here  attains  its  deepest  and 
wont.  The  complainant  in  his  thoughts  has  none  far  from 
!,  and  is  on  the  very  verge  of  despair.  But  here  also 
begins  the  turning-point.  When  for  the  first  time  he  utters 
the  name  of  God  in  the  expression  "my  hope  from  Jahveh,'' 
lie  shows  that  .Jahveh  is  to  him  also  still  the  ground  of  hope 
and  trust.  Hence  also  he  not  merely  complains,  "my  Strength 
is  gone,"  etc.,  but  introduces  this  thought  with  the  words  "ION1, 
M  I  said,'1  80*  in  my  heart,  i.e.  I  thought,  u  my  Strength  is  gone, 
and  my  hope  from  . I  ah  veil  lost,"  i.e.  vanished.  The  mention 
of  the  name  Ja/nrh,  i.e.  the  Covenant-God,  keeps  him  from 
sinking  into  despair,  and  urges  him  not  to  let  go  his  trust  on 
the  Lord,  so  that  he  can  now  (in  wdiat  follows)  complain  to  the 
Lord  of  his  state  of  distress,  and  beseech  His  help. 

Vers.  19-39.  Consideration  of  God's  compassion  and  His 
omnipotence  as  displayed  at  critical  junctures  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  C.  B.  Michaelis  has  correctly  perceived,  and  thu3  set 
forth,  the  transition  from  the  complaint,  bordering  on  despair, 
to  hope,  as  given  in  ver.  19:  luctatur  hie  contra  desperationis 
aJfectum,  quo  tentatus  fuerat,  ver.  18,  mox  hide  per  fidem  emer- 
surus.  In  like  manner  it  is  said  in  the  Berleburger  Bibel,  u  In 
ver.  19  he  struggles  with  despair,  to  which  he  had  been  tempted, 
and  in  the  following  verse  soars  up  once  more  into  the  region 
of  faith."  By  the  resumption  of  "OP  from  ver.  1,  and  of  TOp 
and  trao  from  vers.  15  and  5,  the  contents  of  the  whole  pre- 
ceding lamentation  are  given  in  a  summary,  and  by  ibT  are 
presented  to  God  in  prayer.  "Mine  affliction"  is  intensified 
by  the  addition  of  "  my  persecution  "  (see  on  i.  7),  and  the 
contents  of  the  lamentation  thereby  more  plainly  pointed  out. 
This  connection  of  the  verse  has  been  misunderstood  in  many 
ways.     An  old  interpretation  of  the  words,  still  maintained  by 
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Bottcher  and  Thenius,  makes  "ty  an  infinitive ;  according  to 
this  view,  ver.  19  would  require  to  be  conjoined  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  inf.  without  ^  would  stand  for  the  ground, 
recordando,  "  while  I  think  of,"— which  is  grammatically  im- 
possible.1 The  same  remark  applies  to  the  assumption  that 
nbT  is  an  infinitive  which  is  resumed  in  ver.  20:  "it  thinks 
of  my  misery  .  .  .  yes,  my  soul  thinks  thereon "  (Bottcher, 
Thenius).  Gerlach  very  properly  remarks  concerning  this 
view  that  such  a  construction  is  unexampled,  and,  as  regards 
the  change  in  the  form  of  the  infinitive  (constr.  and  abs.),  would 
be  unintelligible.  The  objection  of  Thenius,  however,  that 
the  imperative  meaning  usually  attached  to  "»bT  is  against  the 
whole  context,  and  quite  inappropriate  here,  is  connected  with 
the  erroneous  assumption  that  vers.  19  and  20  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  precedes,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  speaker's 
being  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  all  that  he 
had  suffered  and  still  suffers,  forms  the  proper  conclusion  of 
the  first  part,  after  which,  from  ver.  21  onwards,  there  follows 
relief.  Gerlach  has  rightly  opposed  to  these  arguments  the 
following  considerations:  (1)  That,  after  the  outburst  of  de- 
spair in  ver.  18,  u  my  strength  is  gone,  and  my  hope  from 
Jahveh,"  the  words  u  my  soul  is  bowed  down  in  me  "  form  far 
too  feeble  a  conclusion  ;  (2)  That  it  is  undoubtedly  more  correct 
to  make  the  relief  begin  with  a  prayer  breathed  out  through 
sighs  (ver.  19),  than  with  such  a  reflection  as  is  expressed  in 
ver.  21  ff.  Evvald  also  is  right  in  taking  "i3T  as  an  imperative, 
but  is  mistaken  in  the  notion  that  the  speaker  addresses  any 
one  who  is  ready  to  hear  him ;  this  view  is  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous by  the  simple  fact  that,  in  what  precedes  and  succeeds, 
the  thoughts  of  the  speaker  are  directed  to  God  only. — Ver.  20. 
The  view  taken  of  this  verse  will  depend  on  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  "lSTfi  is  second  or  third  pers.  fem.     Following 

1  Seb.  Miinster  long  since  said  :  Secundum  quosdam  est  -ftf  injinit.,  ut  sit 
sensus:  periit  spes  mea,  recordante  me  affiictioms  mex.  Calvin  also  gives 
the  preference  to  this  view,  with  the  remark :  Videtur  enim  hie  propheta 
exprimere,  quomodo  fere  a  spe  excidcrit,  ut  nihil  reperiret  amplius  fortitudinis 
in  Deo,  quia  scilicet  oppressus  erat  malis ;  in  support  of  which  he  affirms  that 
it  is  valde  absurdum,  eos  qui  experti  sunt  aliquando  Dei  misericordiam,  sic 
omnem  spem  abjicere,  ut  non  statuant  amplius  sibi  esse  refugium  ad  Deum. 
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in  the  wake  of  Luther  ("Thou  wilt  assuredly  think  thereon''). 
C.   r>.  Michaelia,  Parean,  Kosenmiiller,  and  Kalkschmidt  take 

it  U  second  pers.  :  "Think,  yea,  think  wilt  Thou,  that  my  soul 
is  bowed  down  in  me,"  or  "that  my  soul  is  at  rest  within  me" 
(Nagelsbach),  But  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  either  of  these 
views  in  the  face  of  the  language  employed.  To  take  the  1 
before  (Wfa  in  the  meaning  of  quod  is  characterized  by  Navels- 
bach  as  an  arbitrary  procedure,  unwarranted  either  by  (Jen. 
\\x.  27  or  Ezek.  xiii.  11 ;  but  neither  can  the  meaning  of  resting. 
being  at  ease,  which  is  attributed  to  nv^  or  TO  by  that  writer, 
be  established.  The  verb  means  to  sink  down,  Prov.  ii.  18, 
and  metaphorically,  to  be  bowed  down,  Ps.  sliv.  26.  The  latter 
meaning  is  required  in  the  present  passage,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  sentence  undeniably  refers  to  Ps.  xlii.  6.1  rp'JTn 
expresses  the  consequence  of  "OTfi  "OT,  which  therefore  can  only 
be  the  third  pers.,  and  "  my  soul "  the  subject  of  both  clauses ; 
for  there  is  no  logical  consecution  of  meaning  given  by  such  a 
rendering  as,  "If  Thou  wilt  remember,  my  soul  shall  be  bowed 
within  me."  The  expression,  "If  my  soul  duly  meditates 
thereon  (on  the  deep  suffering),  it  becomes  depressed  within 
me,"  forms  the  foundation  of  the  request  that  God  would  think 
of  his  distress,  his  misery;  and  ver.  21,  "I  will  lay  this  to 
heart,"  connects  itself  with  the  leading  thought  set  forth  in 
ver.  19,  the  reason  for  which  is  given  in  ver.  20,  viz.  that  my 
soul  is  only  bowed  down  within  me  over  the  thought  of  my 
distress,  and  must  complain  of  it  to  God,  that  He  may  think 
of  it  and  alleviate  it :  This  will  I  lay  to  heart  and  set  my  hope 
upon.  ]3~?V  is  a  strong  inferential  expression :  "  therefore," 
because  God  alone  can  help,  will  I  hope.  This  self-encourage- 
ment begins  with  ver.  22,  inasmuch  as  the  prophet  strengthens 
his  hope  by  a  consideration  of  the  infinite  compassion  of  the 
Lord.  (It  is)  mrv  Hon,  « the  mercies  of  God,"  i.e.  proofs  of 
His  mercy  (cf.  Ps.  lxxxix.  2,  cvii.  43,  Isa.  lxiii.  7),  "  that  we 
are  not  utterly  consumed,"  as  Luther  [and  similarly  our  English 
translators]  have  excellently  rendered  ^pn.  This  form  stands 
for  Oten,  as  in  Jer.  xliv.  18,  Num.  xvii.  28,  not  for  ran,  third 
1  Luther's  translation,  "for  my  soul  tells  me,"  is  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance that  the  LXX.  have  mistaken   rvty  for  rpjy  :   KUTccooMa^n   tv? 
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pers.,  as  Pareau,  Thenius,  Vaihinger,  and  Ewald,  referring  to 
his  Grammar,  §  84,  b,  would  take  it.  The  proofs  of  the  grace 
of  God  have  their  foundation  in  His  compassion,  from  which 
they  flow.  In  ver.  23  we  take  JJ  ^DH  as  the  subject  of  ttenn  - 
it  is  the  proofs  of  the  grace  of  God  that  are  new  every  morning, 
not  "His  compassions,"  although  the  idea  remains  the  same. 
Dnps£,  every  morning,  as  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  2,  Ps.  lxxiii.  14.  Ubi 
sol  et  dies  oritur,  simul  et  radii  hit  jus  inexhausttv  bonitatis 
erumpunt  (Tarnovius  in  Kosenmiiller).  The  consciousness  of 
this  constant  renewal  of  the  divine  favour  impels  to  the 
prayerful  exclamation,  "  great  is  Thy  faithfulness ; "  cf.  Ps. 
xxxvi.  6. Ver.  24.  "My  portion  is  Jahveh :  "  this  is  a  re- 
miniscence from  Ps.  xvi.  5,  lxxiii.  26,  cxlii.  6;  cf.  Ps.  cxix. 
57  where  the  expression  found  here  is  repeated  almost  verbatim. 
The  expression  is  based  on  Num.  xviii.  20,  where  the  Lord 
says  to  Aaron,  "  I  am  thy  portion  and  thine  inheritance  ; "  i.e. 
Jahveh  will  be  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  what  the  other  tribes  receive 
in  their  territorial  possessions  in  Canaan  ;  Levi  shall  have  his 
possession  and  enjoyment  in  Jahveh.  The  last  clause,  u  there- 
fore will  I  hope,"  etc.,  is  a  repetition  of  what  is  in  ver.  21&,  as 
if  by  way  of  refrain. 

This  hope  cannot  be  frustrated,  ver.  25.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  section  contained  in  vers.  25-33  is  thus  stated  by 
Na>elsbach :  "  The  Lord  is  well  disposed  towards  the  children 
of  men  under  all  circumstances;  for  even  when  He  smites 
them,  He  seeks  their  highest  interest :  they  ought  so  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  adversity,  that  it  is  possible  for  Him  to 
carry  out  His  designs."  On  ver.  25,  cf.  Ps.  xxxiv.  9,  lxxxvi.  5; 
and  on  the  general  meaning,  also  Ps.  xxv.  3,  lxix.  7.  If  the 
Lord  is  kind  to  those  who  hope  in  Him,  then  it  is  good  for 
man  to  wait  patiently  for  His  help  in  suffering.  Such  is  the 
mode  in  which  ver.  26  is  attached  to  ver.  25.  3JD,  vers.  26 
and  27,  followed  by  ?  dat.,  means  to  be  good  for  one,  i.e. 
beneficial.  Some  expositors  (Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer, 
Nagelsbach)  take  ^rp  as  a  noun-form,  substantive  or  adjective ; 
EOT  is  then  also  taken  in  the  same  way,  and  1 — )  as  correlative : 
"  it  is  good  both  to  wait  and  be  silent."  But  although  there 
are  analogous  cases  to  support  the  view  that  ?*nj  is  a  noun-form, 
the  constant  employment  of  EOT  as  an  adverb  quite  prevents 
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u<  from  taking  it  as  an  adjective.  Moreover,  "to  be  silent  for 
the  help  oi  the  Lord,"  would  be  a  strange  expression,  and  we 

would  rather  expect  "  to  be  silent  and  wait  for;"  and  finally, 
waiting  and  silence  are  so  closely  allied,  that  the  disjunctive 
)—)  ct — t't  appears  remarkable.  We  prefer,  then,  with  Ewald 
(  Gram.  §  235,  a)  and  others,  to  take  *W  as  a  verbal  form,  and 
that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  i  in  the  jussive  form  of  the  lliphil  for 
PrTj  from  Sin,  in  the  meaning  of  /TJJ,  to  wait,  tarry.  u  It  is 
good  that  he  (man)  should  wait,  and  in  silence  too  (i.e.  without 
complaining),  for  the  help  of  the  Lord."  On  the  thought 
presented  here,  cf.  Ps.  xxxviii.  7  and  Isa.  xxx.  15.  Hence  it 
is  also  good  for  man  to  bear  a  yoke  in  youth  (ver.  27),  that  he 
may  exercise  himself  in  calm  waiting  on  the  help  of  the  Lord. 
In  the  present  context  the  yoke  is  that  of  sufferings,  and  the 
time  of  youth  is  mentioned  as  the  time  of  freshness  and  vigour, 
which  render  the  bearing  of  burdens  more  easv.  He  who  has 
learned  in  youth  to  bear  sufferings,  will  not  sink  into  despair 
should  they  come  on  him  in  old  age.  Instead  of  vniy^  Theo- 
dotion  has  he  veorrjro^  avrov,  which  is  also  the  reading  of  the 
Aldinc  edition  of  the  LXX.:  and  some  codices  have  V"nj?20. 

7  T  .      . 

But  this  reading  is  evidently  a  correction,  prompted  by  the 
thought  that  Jeremiah,  who  composed  the  Lamentations  in 
his  old  aire,  had  much  suffering  to  endure  from  the  time  of  his 
call  to  the  prophetic  office,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  old  age; 
nor  is  it  much  better  than  the  inference  of  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
that  Jeremiah  composed  this  poem  when  a  youth,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  King  Josiah's  death. — In  vers.  28-30,  the  effect  of 
experience  by  suffering  is  set  forth,  yet  not  in  such  a  wray  that 
the  verses  are  to  be  taken  as  still  dependent  on  *3  in  ver.  27 
(Luther,  Pareau,  De  Wette,  Maurer,  and  Thenius)  :  "  that  he 
should  sit  alone  and  be  silent/'  etc.  Such  a  combination  is 
opposed  to  the  independent  character  of  each  separate  alpha- 
betic strophe.  Rather,  the  result  of  early  experience  in  suffering 
and  patience  is  developed  in  a  cohortative  form.  The  con- 
nection of  thought  is  simply  as  follows :  Since  it  is  good  for 
man  that  he  should  learn  to  endure  suffering,  let  him  sit  still 
and  bear  it  patiently,  when  God  puts  such  a  burden  on  him. 
Let  him  sit  solitary,  as  becomes  those  in  sorrow  (see  on  i.  1), 
and  be  silent,  without  murmuring  (cf.  ver.  26),  when  He  lays  a 
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burden  on  him.  There  is  no  object  to  i>BJ  expressly  mentioned, 
but  it  is  easily  understood  from  the  notion  of  the  verb  (if  He 
lays  anything  on  him),  or  from  b'V  in  ver.  27  (if  He  lays  a  yoke 
on  him).  We  are  forbidden  to  consider  the  verbs  as  indi- 
catives ("he  sits  alone  and  is  silent;"  Gerlach,  Nagelsbach)  by 
the  apocopated  form  \r\\  in  vers.  29,  30,  which  shows  that  3?* 
and  D'T  are  also  cohortatives.  —  Ver.  29.  "Let  him  put  his 
mouth  in  the  dust,"  i.e.  humbly  bow  beneath  the  mighty  hand 
of  God.  The  expression  is  derived  from  the  Oriental  custom 
of  throwing  oneself  in  the  most  reverential  manner  on  the 
ground,  and  involves  the  idea  of  humble  silence,  because  the 
mouth,  placed  in  the  dust,  cannot  speak.  The  clause,  "  per- 
haps there  is  hope,"  indicates  the  frame  of  mind  to  be  observed 
in  the  submission.  While  the  man  is  to  show  such  resignation, 
he  is  not  to  give  up  the  hope  that  God  will  deliver  him  from 
trouble;  cf.  Job  xi.  18,  Jer.  xxxi.  17. — Ven  30.  Let  him  also 
learn  patiently  to  bear  abuse  and  reviling  from  men.  Let  him 
present  his  cheek  to  him  who  smites  him,  as  was  done  by  Job 
(Job  xvi.  10)  and  the  servant  of  Jahveh  (Isa.  1.  G) ;  cf.  Matt. 
v.  39.  On  ver.  305,  cf.  Ps.  lxxxviii.  4,  cxxiii.  3,  etc.  There 
is  a  certain  gradation  in  the  three  verses  that  is  quite  unmis- 
takeable.  The  sitting  alone  and  in  silence  is  comparatively 
the  easiest;  it  is  harder  to  place  the  mouth  in  the  dust,  and 
yet  cling  to  hope;  it  is  most  difficult  of  all  to  give  the  cheek  to 
the  smiter,  and  to  satiate  oneself  with  dishonour  (Nagelsbach). 
In  vers.  31-33  follow  the  grounds  of  comfort.  The  first  is  in 
ver.  31 :  the  sorrow  will  come  to  an  end  ;  the  Lord  does  not 
cast  off  for  ever;  cf.  Jer.  hi.  5,  12.  The  second  is  in  ver.  32  : 
when  He  has  caused  sorrow,  He  shows  pity  once  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  fulness  of  His  grace.  Compassion  outweighs  sorrow. 
On  this  subject,  cf.  Ps.  xxx.  6,  Job  v.  18,  Isa.  liv.  8.  The 
third  ground  of  comfort  is  in  ver.  33:  God  does  not  send 
affliction  willingly,  as  if  it  brought  Him  joy  (cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  41), 
but  merely  because  chastisement  is  necessary  to  sinful  man  for 
the  increase  of  his  spiritual  prosperity ;  cf .  Acts  xiv.  22,  2  Cor. 
iv.  17.  TO  is  for  n£1 :  cf.  Ewald,  §  232,/;  Gesenius,  §  69, 
3,  Rem.  6. 

That  he  may  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  God's  people  the 
exhortation  to  bear  suffering  with  patience   and  resignation, 
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and  that  he  may  load  them  to  Bee  thai  the  weight  of  sorrow 
under  which  they  are  sighing  lias  been  sent  from  the  Lord  as 
a  chastisement  for  their  sins,  the  prophet  carries  out  the  thought, 
in  vers.  34-39,  that  every  wrong  committed  upon  earth  is  under 

the  divine  control   (vei  36),  and  generally  that  nothing 

happens  without  God's  permission  ;    hence  man  ought  not  to 

mourn  over  the  Buffering  that  befalls  him,  but  rather  over  his 
sins  (vers.  37  -39). — Verses  31-3(3  form  one  connected  sen- 
tence :  while  the  subject  and  predicate  for  the  three  infinitival 
clauses  do  not  follow  till  the  words  nK"l  |6  tflK,  the  infinitives 
with  their  objects  depend  on  "N"}.  If  there  were  any  founda- 
tion for  the  assertion  of  Bottcher  in  his  Aehrenlese*  that  HN1 

l  T.T 

never  occurs  in  construction  with  ?,  we  could  take  the  infini- 
tives with  ?  as  the  objects  of  "X"),  in  the  sense,  "As  to  the 
crushing  of  all  the  prisoners,"  etc.     But  the  assertion  is  devoid 

of  truth,  and  disproved  by  1  Sam.  xvi.  7,  mm  UV)f>  H«T  tnxn 

3D?p  nsv.  In  the  three  infinitival  clauses  three  modes  of 
unjust  dealing  are  set  forth.  The  treading  down  to  the  earth 
of  all  prisoners  under  his  (the  treader's)  feet,  refers  to  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the  Chaldeans  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  and  generally  to  deeds  of  violence  per- 
petrated by  victors  in  war.  This  explains  pX  HypH  ?3,  which 
Kalkschmidt  and  Thenius  incorrectly  render  "  all  captives  of 
the  land  (country)."  Those  intended  are  prisoners  generally, 
who  in  time  of  war  are  trodden  down  to  the  earth,  i.e.  cruelly 
treated.  The  other  two  crimes  mentioned,  vers.  35  and  36, 
are  among  the  sins  of  which  Judah  and  Israel  have  been 
guilty, — the  former  being  an  offence  against  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  latter  falling  under  the  category 
of  unjust  practices  in  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life.  "To 
pervert  the  right  of  a  man  before  the  face  of  the  Most  High  " 
does  not  mean,  in  general,  proterve^  et  sine  ulld  numinis  inspec- 
tantis  reverentid  (C.  B.  Michaelis.  Rosenmiiller) ;  but  just  as 
LE^;p  nitsn  is  taken  from  the  law  (Ex.  xxiii.  6 ;  Num.  xvi.  19, 
etc.),  so  also  is  tfyfl  *33  1J3  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  given  in  the  law  (Ex.  xxii.  7,  9),  that  certain 
causes  were  to  be  brought  before  D\"6xn  where  this  word 
means  the  judge  or  judges  pronouncing  sentence  in  the  name 
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of  God;  cf.  Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  where  the  judges,  as  God's  repre- 
sentatives, are  called  W$*  and  DTOK  *3f     "  Before  the  face 
of  the  Most  Hitfh"  thus  means,  before  the  tribunal  which  is 
held  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High.     "To  turn  aside  a  man 
in  his  cause  "  means  to  pervert  his  right  in  a  dispute  (cf .  Job 
viii.  3    xxxiv.  12,  etc.),  which  may  also  be  done  in  contested 
matters  that  do  not  come  before  the  public   tribunal.     The 
meaning  of  the  three  verses  depends  on  the  explanation  given 
of  nan  &  tfW|,  which  is  a  disputed  point.     Htn  with  p,  "  to  look 
on  something,"  may  mean  to  care  for  it,  be  concerned  about  it, 
but  not  to  select,  choose,  or  to  resolve  upon,  approve  (Michaelis, 
Ewald,  Thenius).     Nor  can  the  prophet  mean  to  say,  "The 
Lord  does  not  look  upon  the  treading  down  of  the  prisoners, 
the  perversion  of  justice."     If  any  one  be  still  inclined,  with 
Kosenmuller  and  others,  to  view  the  words  as  the  expression 
of  a  fact,  then  he  must  consider  them  as  an  exception  taken 
by  those  who  murmur  against  God,  but  repelled  in  ver.  37. 
Moreover,  he  must,  in  some  such  way  as  the  following,  show 
the  connection  between  vers.  33  and  34,  by  carrying  out  the 
idea  presented  in  the  exhortation  to  hope  for  compassion:  "  But 
will  any  one  say  that  the  Lord  knows  nothing  of  this — does 
not  trouble  Himself  about  such  sufferings?"     Whereupon,  in 
ver.  37,  the  answer  follows :  "  On  the  contrary,  nothing  hap- 
pens without  the  will  of  God"  (Gerlach).     But  there  is  no 
point  of  attachment  that  can  possibly  be  found  in  the  words  of 
the  text  for  showing  such  a  connection ;    we  must  therefore 
reject  this  view  as  being  artificial,  and  forced  upon  the  text. 
The  difficulty  is  solved  in  a  simple  manner,  by  taking  the  words 
nx*J  N?  tflN  as  a  question,  just  as  has  been  already  done  in  the 
Chaldee   paraphrase:  Jierine  potest  ut  in  con*pectu  Jovce  non 
reveletur?     The  absence  of   the  interrogative   particle    forms 
no  objection  to  this,  inasmuch    as   a   question  is  pretty  often 
indicated  merely  by  the  tone.     Ver.   38   must  also  be  taken 
interrogatively.     Bottcher  and  Thenius,  indeed,  think  that  the 
perfect  nan  is  incompatible  with  this ;  but  the  objection  merely 
tells  against  the  rendering,  "  Should  not  the  Lord  see  it  ?  "  (De 
Wette,  Maurer,  Kalkschmidt),  which  of  course  would  require 
HXT.     But  the  idea  rather  is,  "  Hath  not  the  Lord  looked  upon 
this?"     The  various  acts  of  injustice  mentioned  in  the  three 
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verses  are  do!  sot  forth  merely  m  possible  events,  but  as  facts 

that  have  actually  occurred. — Ver.  .">7  brings  the  answer  to  this 

question  in  a  lively  manner,  and  likewise  in  an  interrogative 

form:  "Who  hath  spoken,  and  it  came  to  pass,  which  the 
Lord  hath  not  commanded?"  The  thought  here  presented 
reminds  us  of  the  word  of  the  Creator  in  Gen.  i.  3  ff .  The 
form  of  the  expression  is  an  imitation  of  Ps.  xxxiii.  9.  Rosen- 
miiller  gives  the  incorrect  rendering,  Quis  est  qui  dixit:  factum 
(i.e.  quis  (indent  dicere fieri  quicquarri),  non  prcecipiente  Deo; 
although  the  similar  but  more  free  translation  of  Luther, 
k*  Who  dares  to  say  that  such  a  thing  happens  without  the 
command  of  the  Lord?"  gives  the  sense  in  a  general  way. 
The  meaning  is  as  follows :  Nothing  takes  place  oil  the  earth 
which  the  Lord  has  not  appointed;  no  man  can  give  and 
execute  a  command  against  the  will  of  God.  From  this  it 
further  follows  (ver.  38),  that  evil  and  good  will  proceed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  i.e.  be  wrought  by  Him  ;  on  this  point, 
cf.  Isa.  xlv.  7,  Amos  iii.  6.  NVT)  fcO  gives  no  adequate  mean- 
ing unless  it  be  taken  interrogatively,  and  as  indicating  what 
is  usual — wont  to  be.  And  then  there  is  established  from  this, 
in  ver.  39,  the  application  of  the  general  principle  to  the  par- 
ticular case  in  question,  viz.  the  grievous  suffering  of  individuals 
at  the  downfall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  "  Why  does  a  man 
sigh  as  long  as  he  lives  ?  Let  every  one  [sigh]  for  his  sins." 
Man  is  not  to  sigh  over  suffering  and  sorrow,  but  only  over 
his  sin.  i-i^n  occurs  only  here  and  in  Num.  xi.  1,  and  signifies 
to  sigh,  with  the  accessory  notion  of  murmuring,  complaining. 
,V1  appended  to  ^7?  *s  more  of  a  predicate  than  a  simple  at- 
tributive :  man,  as  long  as  he  lives,  i.e.  while  he  is  in  this  life. 
The  verse  is  viewed  in  a  different  light  by  Pareau,  Ewald, 
Neumann,  and  Gerlach,  who  combine  both  members  into  one 
sentence,  and  render  it  thus :  "  Why  doth  a  man  complain,  so 
long  as  he  lives, — a  man  over  the  punishment  of  his  sins?" 
[Similar  is  the  rendering  of  our  "Authorized"  Version.]  Neu- 
mann translates :  "  A  man  in  the  face  of  [Ger.  be(]  his  sins." 
But  this  latter  rendering  is  lexically  inadmissible,  because  *?%  in 
this  connection  cannot  mean  a  in  view  of."  The  other  mean- 
ing assigned  is  improbable,  though  there  is  nothing  against  it, 
lexically  considered.     For  though  Ntpn,  sin,  may  also  signify  the 
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punishment  of  sin,  the  latter  meaning  does  not  Bait  the  present 
context,  because  in  what  precedes  it  is  not  said  that  the  people 
suffer  for  their  sins,  but  merely  that  their  suffering  has  been 
appointed  by  God.  If,  then,  in  what  follows,  there  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  return  to  the  Lord  (ver.  40  f.),  and  in  ver.  42  a 
confession  of  sins  made  ;  if,  moreover,  ver.  39  forms  the  transi- 
tion from  vers.  33-38  to  the  exhortation  that  succeeds  (ver. 
40  ff.);  then  it  is  not  abstinence  from  murmuring  or  sighing  over 
the  punishment  of  sins  that  forms  the  true  connecting  link  of 
the  two  lines  of  thought,  but  merely  the  refraining  from  com- 
plaint over  sufferings,  coupled  with  the  exhortation  to  sigh  over 
their  own  sins.  Tarnov  also  has  viewed  the  verse  in  this  way, 
when  he  deduces  from  it  the  advice  to  every  soul  labouring 
under  a  weight  of  sorrows  :  est  igitur  optimus  ex  mails  emergendi 
modus  Deum  excusare  et  se  ipsum  accusare. 

Vers.  40-54.  Confession  of  sins,  and  complaint  against  the 
cruelty  of  enemies,  as  well  as  over  the  deep  misery  into  which  all 
the  people  have  sunk.  Vers.  40-42.  The  acknowledgment  of 
guilt  impels  to  prayer,  to  which  also  there  is  a  summons  in  vers. 
40,  41.  The  transitional  idea  is  not,  "Instead  of  grumbling  in 
a  sinful  spirit,  let  us  rather  examine  our  conduct"  (Thenius)  ; 
for  the  summons  to  examine  one's  conduct  is  thereby  placed  in 
contrast  with  ver.  39,  and  the  thought,  u  let  every  one  mourn 
over  his  own  sins,"  transformed  into  a  prohibition  of  sinful 
complaint.  The  real  transition  link  is  given  by  Rosenmuller : 
quum  mala  nostra  a  peccatis  nostris  oriantur^  culpas  nostras  et 
scrutemur  et  corrigamus.  The  searching  of  our  ways,  i.e.  of 
our  conduct,  if  it  be  entered  on  in  an  earnest  spirit,  must  end 
in  a  return  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  we  have  departed.  It  is 
self-evident  that  HVP  iy  does  not  stand  for  *  ;N,  but  means  as 
far  as  (even  to)  Jahveh,  and  indicates  thorough  conversion — 
no  standing  half-way.  The  lifting  up  of  the  heart  to  the 
hands,  also,  —  not  merely  of  the  hands  to  God,  —  expresses 
earnest  prayer,  that  comes  from  the  heart.  DW^K,  to  the 
hands  (that  are  raised  towards  heaven).  u  To  God  in  heaven," 
where  His  almighty  throne  is  placed  (Ps.  ii.  4),  that  He  may 
look  down  from  thence  (ver.  59)  and  send  help.  With  ver. 
42  begins  the  prayer,  as  is  shown  by  the  direct  address  to 
God  in  the  second  member.    There  is  no  need,  however,  on 
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this  account,  for  supplying  "iv-N?  before  the  first  member  ;  the 
command  to  pray  is  immediately  followed  by  prayer,  begin- 
ning with  the  confession  of  sins,  and  the  recognition  of 
Q  Ts  chastisement;  cf.  Ps.  cvi.  (>,  Dan.  ix.  5.  01T3  is  con- 
tracted with  n^s*.  uThou  hast  not  pardoned/1  because  Thy 
justice  must  inflict  punishment. — Vers.  43-45.  God  lias  not 
pardoned,  but  positively  punished,  the  people  for  their  mis- 
deeds. "Thou  hast  covered  with  anger,1'  ver.  43,  corresponds 
to  "  Thou  hast  covered  with  B  cloud,"  ver.  44  ;  hence  "  Thou 
hast  covered"  is  plainly  used  both  times  in  the  same  meaning, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tj?  is  wanting  in  ver.  43.  "H^D  m^ans 
to  "  cover,"  here  to  "  make  a  cover."  "  Thou  didst  make  a 
cover  with  anger,"  i.e.  Thou  didst  hide  Thyself  iu  wrath  ;  there 
is  no  necessity  for  taking  "H^D  as  m  itself  reflexive.  This  mode 
of  viewing  it  agrees  also  with  what  follows.  The  objection  of 
J.  D.  MichaeliSj  qui  se  obtojlt  non  persequitur  alios,  ut  statim 
additur,  which  Bottcher  and  Thenius  have  repeated,  does  not 
hold  good  in  every  respect,  but  chiefly  applies  to  material  cover- 
ing. And  the  explanation  of  Thenius,  "  Thou  hast  covered  us 
with  wrath,  and  persecuted  us,"  is  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the 
fact  that  :J?D  signifies  to  cover  for  protection,  concealment,  etc., 
but  not  to  cover  in  the  sense  of  heaping  upon,  pouring  upon 
(as  Luther  translates  it) ;  nor,  again,  can  the  word  be  taken 
here  in  a  sense  different  from  that  assigned  to  it  in  ver.  44. 
"  The  covering  of  wrath,  which  the  Lord  draws  around  Him, 
conceals  under  it  the  lightnings  of  His  wrath,  which  are  spoken 
of  immediately  afterwards"  (Niigelsbach).  The  anger  vents 
itself  in  the  persecution  of  the  people,  in  killing  them  unspar- 
ingly. For,  that  these  two  are  connected,  is  shown  not  merely 
in  ver.  66,  but  still  more  plainly  by  the  threatening  in  Jer. 
xxix.  18  :  "I  will  pursue  them  with  sword,  and  famine,  and 
pestilence,  and  give  them  for  maltreatment  to  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth."  On  "  Thou  hast  slain,  Thou  hast  not  spared," 
cf.  ii.  21.  In  ver.  44,  ^  is  further  appended  to  nni^D  ;  "  Thou 
makest  a  cover  with  clouds  for  Thyself,"  round  about  Thee,  so 
that  no  prayer  can  penetrate  to  Thee ;  cf.  Ps.  lv.  2.  These 
words  form  the  expression  of  the  painful  conclusion  drawn  by 
God's  people  from  their  experience,  that  God  answered  no  cry 
for  help  that  came  to  Him,  i.e.  granted  no  help.     Israel  was 
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thereby  given  up,  in  a  defenceless  state,  to  the  foe,  so  that  they 
could  treat  them  like  dirt  and  abuse  them.  *HD  (from  nnp,  Ezek. 
xxvi.  4),  found  only  here  as  a  noun,  signifies  "  sweepings  ; " 
and  DiSD  is  a  noun,  "  disesteem,  aversion."  The  words  of  ver. 
45  indeed,  imply  the  dispersion  of  Israel  among  the  nations, 
but  are  not  to  be  limited  to  the  maltreatment  of  the  Jews  in 
exile ;  moreover,  they  rather  apply  to  the  conduct  of  their  foes 
when  Judah  was  conquered  and  Jerusalem  destroyed.  Such 
treatment,  especially  the  rejection,  is  further  depicted  in  ver. 
46.  The  verse  is  almost  a  verbatim  repetition  of  ii.  16,  and 
is  quite  in  the  style  of  Jeremiah  as  regards  the  reproduction 
of  particular  thoughts;  while  Thenius,  from  the  repetition,  is 
inclined  to  infer  that  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  had  different  authors: 
cf.  Gerlach  on  the  other  side.  The  very  next  verse  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  keep  Thenius  from  such  a  precipitate 
conclusion,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  expressions  and  figures 
that  are  still  more  clearly  peculiar  to  Jeremiah.  On  nriDJ  ins, 
cf.  Jer.  xlviii.  43  ;  "^n  is  also  one  of  the  favourite  expressions 
of  the  prophet,  nx^n  is  certainly  air.  \ey.,  but  reminds  one  of 
W  *pa  Num.  xxiv.  17,  for  which  in  Jer.  xlviii.  45  there  stands 
jiKB>  \33.  It  comes  from  HWP,  to  make  a  noise,  roar,  fall  into 
ruins  with  a  loud  noise,  i.e.  be  laid  waste  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  11)  ;  and, 
as  Raschi  has  already  observed,  it  has  the  same  meaning  as 
n-NyJ,  "devastation,"  Isa.  xxiv.  12.  It  is  incorrect  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  Hiphil  of  WW  (J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Ewald), 
according  to  which  it  ought  to  mean  "  disappointment,"  for 
the  n  does  not  form  an  essential  portion  of  the  word,  but  is  the 
article,  as  "Q$ro  shows.  Still  more  erroneous  are  the  renderings 
eirapcns  (LXX.,  from  R&J)  and  vaticinatio  (Jerome,  who  has 
confounded  nKtfn  with  R&D). 

Over  this  terrible  calamity,  rivers  of  tears  must  be  shed, 
until  the  Lord  looks  down  from  heaven  on  it,  vers.  48-51.  The 
prophet  once  more  utters  this  complaint  in  the  first  person, 
because  he  who  has  risked  his  life  in  his  endeavour  to  keep  the 
people  in  the  service  of  God  must  feel  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  them  in  their  misfortunes.  "  Rivers  of  water"  is  stronger 
than  " water,"  i.  16,  and  "tears  like  a  stream,"  ii.  18  ;  but  the 
mode  of  expression  is  in  the  main  like  that  in  those  passages, 
and  used  again  in  Ps.  cxix.  136,  but  in  a  different  connection. 
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The  second  member  of  the  verse  is  the  same  as  in  ii.  11. 

— Ver,  49,  1*3  means  to  be  poured  out,  empty  self;  cf.  2  Sam. 
xiv.  11,  Mic.  i.  4.  "And  is  not  silent"  =  and  rests  not,  i.e. 
incessantly  ;  cf,  Jer,  xiv.  17.  ntapn  p«0  does  not  mean,  eo  quod 
turn  aint  intermissiones  miseriarum  vel  fietus  (C.  15.  Michaelis 

and  Kosenmiiller,  following  the  Chaldee),  hut,  "  so  that  there 
is  no  intermission  or  drying  up."  As  to  nfapfl,  which  means 
the  same  as  flttfij  see  on  ii.  18.  "  Until  the  Lord  look  down 
from  heaven  and  examine,"  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tress, or  to  take  compassion  on  His  people.  On  TP"'!,  cf.  Ps. 
xiv.  2,  cii.  20. — Ver.  51,  taken  literally,  runs  thus:  "  Mine 
eye  does  evil  to  my  soul"  (7$V  with  ^  signifies  to  inflict  an 
injury  on  one,  cause  suffering,  as  in  i.  2,  22,  ij.  20),  i.e.  it 
causes  pain  to  the  soul,  as  the  Chaldee  has  already  paraphrased 
it.  The  expression  does  not  merely  signify  "causes  me  grief" 
(Thenius,  Gerlach)  ;  but  the  eye,  weakened  through  incessant 
weeping,  causes  pain  to  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  the  pain  in  the 
eye  increases  the  pain  in  the  soul,  i.e.  heightens  the  pain  of  the 
soul  through  the  supcraddition  of  physical  pain  (Niigelsbach). 
Ewald  has  quite  missed  the  meaning  of  the  verse  in  his  trans- 
lation, "  Tears  assail  my  soul,"  and  in  his  explanatory  remark 
that  TOiy  is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  like  the  Latin  afficit ;  for,  if 
?7W  had  this  meaning,  WV  could  not  stand  for  tears,  because  it 
is  not  the  tears,  but  only  the  eyes  weakened  by  weeping,  that 
affect  the  soul  with  pain.  Ewald  is  also  wrong  in  seeking,  with 
Grotius,  to  understand  "the  daughters  of  my  city"  as  signi- 
fying the  country  towns,  and  to  explain  the  phrase  by  referring 
to  ii.  22.  For,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  appeal  to 
ii.  22  rests  on  a  false  conception  of  that  passage,  the  meaning 
attributed  to  the  present  verse  is  shown  to  be  untenable  by  the 
very  fact  that  the  expression  "  daughters  of  my  city"  is  never 
used  for  the  daughter-towns  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  such  a  desig- 
nation, however  possible  it  might  be  in  itself,  would  yet  be 
quite  incomprehensible  in  this  present  connection,  where  there 
is  no  other  subject  of  lamentation,  either  befdre  or  after,  than 
Jerusalem  in  its  ruined  condition,  and  the  remnant  of  its 
inhabitants  (Gerlach).  "  The  daughters  of  my  city  "  are  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  the  female  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  before  and  after  its  destruction.     Nor  will 'what  is 
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added,  "  because  of  the  daughters  of  my  city,"  seem  strange, 
if  we  consider  that,  even  in  i.  4,  18  and  ii.  20,  21,  the  fate  and 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  virgins  of  the  city  are  mentioned 
as   peculiarly  deplorable,  and   that,  in   fact,    the    defenceless 
virgins  were  most  to  be  pitied  when  the  city  fell;  cf.  v.  11. 
But  the  objection  of  Bottcher  and  Thenius,  that  *yv  rri: 2  fet? 
forms  a  harsh  construction,  whether  we  view  it  grammatically 
or  in  the  light  of   the  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  IP,  after 
"mine  eye  pains  me,"  is  unsuitable,  whether  taken  in  a  causal 
or  a  comparative  meaning  :— this  objection,  certainly,  has  some 
truth  in  its  favour,  and  tells  against  any  attempt  to  take  the 
words  as  indicating  a  comparison.     But  there  is  nothing  against 
the  causal  meaning,  if  "  mine  eye  causes  pain  to  my  soul " 
merely  sonifies  "  my  eye  pains  me,"  because  the  pain  of  the 
eye  is  the  result  of   the   profuse  weeping.     If   those  words, 
however,  possess  the  meaning  we  have  given  above  (the  pain 
in  the  eyes  increases  the  smart  in  the  soul),   then   there  is 
nothing  strange  at  all  in  the  thought,  tt  The  evil  condition  of 
the  daughters  of  my  city  is  so  deplorable,  that  mine  eyes  fail 
through  weeping,  and  the  sorrow  of  my  soul  is  thereby  intensi- 
fied."    Gerlach  has  already  refuted,  though  more  fully  than 
was   necessary,  the  conjecture  of   Bottcher,  that  Hfo3   should 
be  changed  into  rtf33  (from  all  the  weeping  of   my  city). — 
Vers.  52-54.  His  pain  and  sorrow  over  the  sad  condition  of 
the  people  recall  to  his  memory  the  persecutions  and  sufferings 
which   the   godly   have   endured.      The   figure,  "They   who 
without  cause  are  mine  enemies  have  hunted  me  like  a  bird," 
is  an  imitation  of  Ps.  xi.  1.     B3n  ^N  reminds  one  of  Dsn  ss^ 

t  •        -  :  t  •        -  ;      / 

Ps.  xxxv.  19  and  Ixix.  5.  But  the  prophet  prefers  '3\s  to 
*&U8P,  lest  any  one  should  restrict  the  words  to  persecutions 
which  arose  out  of  personal  hatred. — Ver.  53.  inpv  is  here  used 
transitively  in  Kal,  as  the  Piel  is  elsewhere,  Ps.  cxix.  139,  and 
the  Pilpel,  Ps.  lxxxviii.  17.  "^33  ^P-f,  "  they  were  destroying 
(cutting  off)  my  life  down  into  the  pit,"  is  a  pregnant  con- 
struction, and  must  be  understood  de  conatu  :  u  they  sought  to 
destroy  my  life  when  they  hurled  me  down  into  the  pit,  and 
cast  stones  on  me,"  i.e.  not  "  they  covered  the  pit  with  a  stone  " 
(Pareau,  De  Wette,  Neumann).  The  verb  ITT  construed  with 
3  does  not  take  this  meaning,  for  ttV  merely  signifies  to  cast, 
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.    lots   (Josh.   IV.  8|  etC.)|   arrows  (Jer.   1.   11),  or  to  throw 
down    t destroy,  annihilate,  Zech.  ii.  4;  and  *3  does  not  mean 

•*  in  the  [)itin  which  I  was"  hut  k'  upon  (or  against)  me."  The 
sing.  I-*  is  to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  the  expression 
jzx  DXJ,  to  cast  stones  =  stone  (1  Kings  xii.  18  ;  Lev.  xx.  2,  '11). 
for  vi"},  see  on  ri|3  in  ver.  33.  u  Waters  flowed  over 
my  head"  is  a  figurative  expression,  denoting  such  misery  and 
distress  as  endanger  life;  cf.  Ps.  lxix.  2,  3,  15  f.,  CXX1V.  4  f ., 
xlii.  8.  "  I  said  (thought),  I  am  cut  off  (from  God's  eyes  or 
hand),"  l's.  xxxi.  23,  lxxxviii.  6,  is  a  reminiscence  from  these 
Psalms,  and  does  not  essentially  differ  from  "cut  off  out  of 
the  land  of  the  living,"  Isa.  liii.  8.  For,  that  we  must  thereby 
think  of  death,  or  sinking  down  into  Sheol,  is  shown  by 
nrnnn  "n^p,  ver.  55.  The  complaint  in  these  verses  (52-54)  is 
regarded  by  some  expositors  as  a  description  of  the  personal 
sufferings  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  the  casting  into  the  pit  is  referred 
to  the  incident  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  6  ff.  Such  is  the 
view,  for  instance,  taken  by  Vaihinger  and  Nagelsbacli,  who 
point  for  proof  to  these  considerations  especially  :  (1)  That  the 
Chaldeans  certainly  could  not,  without  good  cause  (ver.  53), 
be  understood  as  the  "  enemies ;"  (2)  that  Jeremiah  could  not 
represent  the  people,  speaking  as  if  they  were  righteous  and 
innocent ;  and  (3)  that  the  writer  already  speaks  of  his  deliver- 
ance from  their  power,  and  contents  himself  with  merely  call- 
ing down  on  them  the  vengeance  of  God  (vers.  55-6G).  But 
not  one  of  these  reasons  is  decisive.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  contents  of  ver.  52  do  not  harmonize  with  the  known 
hostility  which  Jeremiah  had  to  endure  from  his  personal 
enemies.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  mentioned  or  known 
of  his  enemies  having  stoned  him,  or  having  covered  him  over 
with  a  stone,  after  they  had  cast  him  into  the  miry  pit  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  6  ff.).  The  figurative  character  of  the  whole  account 
thus  shows  itself  in  the  very  fact  that  the  separate  portions  of 
it  are  taken  from  reminiscences  of  passages  in  the  Psalms, 
whose  figurative  character  is  universally  acknowledged.  More- 
over, in  the  expression  D2n  ^x,  even  when  we  understand 
thereby  the  Chaldeans,  it  is  not  at  all  implied  that  he  who 
complains  of  these  enemies  considers  himself  righteous  and 
innocent,  but  simply  that  he  has  not  given  them   any  good 
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ground  for  their  hostile  conduct  towards  him.  And  the  asser- 
tion that  the  writer  is  already  speaking  of  his  deliverance  from 
their  power,  rests  on  the  erroneous  notion  that,  in  vers.  55-66, 
he  is  treating  of  past  events ;  whereas,  the  interchange  of  the 
perfects  with  imperatives  of  itself  shows  that  the  deliverance 
of  which  he  there  speaks  is  not  an  accomplished  or  bygone 
fact  but  rather  the  object  of  that  assured  faith  which  contem- 
plates the  non-existent  as  existent.  Lastly,  the  contrast  be- 
tween personal  suffering  and  the  suffering  of  the  people,  on 
which  the  whole  reasoning  rests,  is  quite  beside  the  mark. 
Moreover,  if  we  take  the  lamentations  to  be  merely  symbolical, 
then  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  of  which  the  prophet  here 
complains  are  not  those  of  the  people  generally,  but  of  the 
godly  Israelites,  on  whom  they  were  inflicted  when  the  kingdom 
was  destroyed,  not  merely  by  the  Chaldeans,  but  also  by  their 
godless  fellow-countrymen.  Hence  we  cannot,  of  course,  say 
that  Jeremiah  here  speaks  from  personal  experience  ;  however, 
he  complains  not  merely  of  the  persecutions  that  befell  him 
personally,  but  also  of  the  sufferings  that  had  come  on  him 
and  all  godly  ones.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  lamentation, —  the  prayer,  vers.  55-66,  in  which  he 
entreats  the  Lord  for  deliverance,  and  in  the  spirit  of  faith 
views  this  deliverance  as  already  accomplished. 

Vers.  55-66.  Prayer  for  deliverance,  and  confident  trust  in 
its  realization.  Ver.  55.  u  Out  of  the  lowest  pit  I  call,  O  Lord, 
on  Thy  name;"  cf.  Ps.  lxxxviii.  7,  14,  cxxx.  1.  The  perfect 
Ti&0|5  is  not  a  preterite,1  but  expresses  what  has  already  hap- 
pened, and  still  happens.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  corresponding  perfect,  £$?$  ver.  5Q^  is  continued  by  the 
optative  ^j?rr^>\  nrnnn  in  is  taken  from  Ps.  lxxxviii.  7  :  "  pit 
of  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth/' — the  PJ1J  rtVIIWj  Ps.  lxiii. 

1  The  perfects  are  so  viewed  by  Nu^elsbach,  who  also  thinks  that  the 
speaker,  in  vers.  55-58,  thanks  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from  the  pit,  and 
in  ver.  55  reminds  the  Lord  of  the  prayer  lie  has  addressed  to  Him  out  of 
the  pit.  But  could  he  possibly  think  that  the  Lord  had  forgotten  this  ? 
What,  we  should  like  to  know,  would  be  the  use  of  this  reminder,  even  if 
'lJ1  Dbyri";X,  ver.  56,  could  be  taken  as  the  words  of  address  to  the  Lord  ? 
For  we  can  discover  no  thanksgiving  in  vers.  55-58.  This  whole  mode  of 
viewing  the  passage  breaks  down  before  ver.  59  :  "Thou  hast  seen  mine 
oppression  ;  judge  me!  "    For,  if  the  perfects  in  vers.  55-58  are  preterites, 
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10,  r  k.  \\\ii.  18,  24,  ic.  Sheolj  essentially  the  Bame  with 
ztl'  ~*-\  ver.  6,  which  is  thereby  connected  with  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  7, 
— the  dark  regions  of  the  depth,  whose  open  mouth  is  the  grave 
for  every  one  (see  Delitzsch  on  Psalm-,  /.<■.),  hence  the  symbol 
o(  mortal  danger. — Ver.  56.  "Thou  bast  heard  my  voice"  ex- 
presses the  full  assurance  of  faith  from  which  the  request  comes: 
"Cover  not  Thine  ear  from  mv  sighing."  nnn  "breathing  out 
again  ;"  in  Ezek.  viii,  11,  mitigation  of  oppression,  yet  not  hero 
rtrpiratio,  relaxatio  (C.  B.  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  etc.), — since 
the  asyndetic  WVrr  does  not  accord  with  such  an  interpreta- 
tion,— hut  a  relieving  of  oneself  by  means  of  deeplv-draw  n  sighs, 
as  in  Job  xxxii.  20  ;  hence  "  sighing,"  as  Luther  has  already 
rendered  it,  following  the  Vulgate:  ne  avertas  aurem  tuum  a 
singultu  meo  (Thenius,  Gerlach,  etc.). — In  vers.  57  and  58,  the 
writer  still  more  fully  expresses  his  confidence  that  the  Lord 
will  accept  him.  "  Thou  art  near  on  the  day  when  I  call  on 
Thee"  is  a  sentence  found  in  Ps.  cxlv.  18,  and  uttered  as  the 
experience  of  all  believers.  "  Thou  sayest,  Fear  not,"  i.e.  Thou 
assurest  me  of  Thine  assistance;  cf.  Jew  i.  8,  17,  etc.  u  Thou 
dost  conduct  the  causes  (Ger.  Strcitsachen)  of  my  soul"  (^"i 
^M)j  i.e.  not  merely  a  my  lawsuits,"  but  causas  quce  vitam  et 
salutem  meam  eoncernunt  (C.  B.  Michaelis).  This  is  shown  by 
the  parallel  member,  "Thou  redeemest  my  life,"  sc.  from  the 
destruction  which  threatens  it;  cf.  53  f.,  Ps.  ciii.  4.  With  this 
is  connected  the  request  in  ver.  59,  a  Thou  dost  certainly  see 
my  oppression  "  (p^V  from  TO,  to  bend,  oppress),  the  oppression 
which  I  suffer;  u  judge  my  cause,"  i.e.  help  me  in  my  cause,  cf. 
Jer.  v.  28.  The  suppliant  bases  this  request,  vers.  60-G2,  on 
the  recollection  that  God,  as  the  Omniscient  One,  knows  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  his  opponents.  a  Thou  seest  all  their 
plans  for  revenge."     no|5i  is  not  here  the  outcome  of  revenge, 

then  also  nrVNI,  ver.  59,  can  only  be  a  preterite;  and  the  prophet  can  only 

T         *      T 

be  speaking  of  injustice  that  has  been  done  him  previously:  hence  he  cannot 
add  thereto  the  request,  "Judge  me,"  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  (according  to 
Niigelsbach)  has  already  judged  him  by  delivering  him  from  the  pit.  More- 
over, it  is  quite  arbitrary  to  understand  the  perfects  in  vers.  59  and  62  as 
referring  to  what  has  been  done  and  is  still  heing  done  to  the  speaker  by  his 
enemies,  if  it  be  agreed  that  the  perfects  in  vers.  55-58  refer  only  to  past 
events. 
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but  the  thought  of  revenge  cherished  in  the  heart ;  it  does  not, 
however,  mean  desire  of  revenge,  or  revengeful  disposition,  but 
simply  the  thinking  and  meditating  on  revenge,  which  certainly 
has  the  spirit  of  revenge  for  its  basis,  but  is  not  identical  with 
this.  Their  thoughts  are  the  plans  cf  vengeance.  ?,  dat.  in- 
comm.j  "  to  my  hurt ;"  the  reading  ty  of  some  codices  is  simply 
a  correction  after  ver.  61.  This  revenge  they  express  in  re- 
proaches and  invectives.  *nafe>,  "  lips,"  for  utterances  of  the 
lips;  and  «?  as  in  Ps.  xviii."  40,  49  =  ^?  D*»iJ,  Ps.  iii.  2,  etc. 
»Dj5  rnsb>  corresponds  to  DTianri,  and  DJfan  to  cnhrnp,  ver.  61 ; 
and  the  whole  of  ver.  62  still  depends  on  "Thou  nearest,"  with- 
out any  need  for  supplying  PH,  as  Rosenmullcr  does.  Thenius 
and  Niigelsbach  would  combine  ver.  62  with  63,  and  make  the 
former  dependent  on  ntt^n  ;  but  this  is  unsuitable,  nor  do  they 
consider  that  utterances  or  words  are  not  seen  (ffaij),  but  heard 
(ypf).  With  this  proposed  combination  there  falls  to  the  ground 
the  further  remark  of  Thenius,  that  "  by  lips,  devising,  sitting, 
rising  up,  are  meant  the  conversation  and  consultation  of  the 
enemies  one  with  another."  Sitting  and  rising  up  have  nothing 
in  common  with  speaking  about  any  subject,  but  merely  form 
a  circumlocution  for  action  generally:  cf.  Ps.  cxxxix.  2;  Deut. 
vi.  7,  xi.  19 :  Isa.  xxxvii.  28.  The  form  nra:o  for  W33  occurs 
nowhere  else:  Ewald  considers  it  a  form  that  has  been 
lengthened  for  the  purpose  of  designating  a  mocking  song — 
u  Sing-song."  This  supposition  has  at  least  more  to  recommend 
it  than  the  ingenious  but  worthless  idea  of  Bottcher,  that  nr:ro 
is  contracted  from  fiy^TlD,  "  what  a  stringed  instrument  am  I 
to  them;"  but  it  also  is  improbable.  WU&  is  the  subject  of  the 
nj^,  as  words  formed  with  D  often  express  merely  the  subject 
of  the  idea  contained  in  a  noun  or  verb ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  160,  h)  3. 
After  this  statement  of  the  hostile  treatment  which  the  speaker 
has  to  suffer,  there  follows  the  renewed  and  further  extended 
request  that  God  may  reward  the  foes  according  to  their  deeds. 
ITUTi,  «  Thou  shalt  return,"  is  a  confident  expression  of  the  re- 
quest that  God  would  do  this ;  hence  the  optative  |Jnri  follows 
in  ver.  65.  In  ver.  64  is  condensed  the  substance  of  what  is 
contained  in  Ps.  xxviii.  4.  J?  ns;o?  covering  (veil)  of  the  heart, 
—  an  expression  analogous  to  the  KaXvfx/xa  hrl  ttjv  Kap&lav, 
2  Cor.  iii.  15, — is  not  obduration,  or  hardening,  but  blinding  of 
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the  heart,  which  casta  into  destruction ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
signify  "madness"  (Delitzsch,  BibL  Psychology y  Clark's  trans- 

lation),  since  the  Arabic  iJksye,  insanity  furor,  lias  probably 
received  this  meaning  from    ^,  genius,  dcemon  ;  cf.  Gcscnius, 

Tlics.  s.w.,  and  Rosenmiiller,  ad  h.  I.  "Thy  curse  to  them  !"  is 
not  to  be  viewed  as  dependent  on  "give,"  but  to  be  explained 
in  accordance  with  Ps.  iii.  9,  "Thy  blessing  [be]  upon  Thy 
people!" — thus,  u  May  Thy  curse  be  their  portion!"  The  curse 
of  God  is  followed  by  destruction.  "Destroy  them  from  under 
Jah veh's  heaven  !"  i.e.  not  merely  id  non  sint  amplius  sub  ccelis 
(C.  B.  Michaelis),  because  mrv  is  not  considered  in  this  latter 
rendering.  The  heaven  of  Jahveh  is  the  whole  world,  over 
which  Jahveh's  authority  extends;  the  meaning  therefore  is, 
"  Exterminate  them  wholly  from  the  sphere  of  Thy  dominion 
in  the  world,"  or,  Thy  kingdom. 


CHAP.  IV. — SUBMISSION  UNDER  TIIE  JUDGMENT  OF  GOD, 

AND  HOPE. 

1  How  the  gold  becomes  dim, — the  fine  gold  changcth, — 
Sacred  stones  are  scattered  about  at  the  top  of  every  street ! 

2  The  dear  sous  of  Zion,  who  are  precious  as  fine  gold, — 

How  they  are  esteemed  as  earthen  pitchers,   the  work  of  a  potter's 
hands ! 

3  Even  the  she-wolves  reach  the  breast,  they  suckle  their  young  ones; 
[But]  the  daughter  of  my  people  [hath  become]  cruel,  like  the  ostriches 

in  the  wilderness. 

4  The  tongue  of  the  suckling  cleaveth  to  his  palate  for  thirst ; 

Young  children  ask  for  bread,  [but]  there  is  none  breaking  [it]  for 
them. 

5  Those  who  ate  dainties  [before]  are  desolate  in  the  streets ; 
Those  who  were  carried  on  scarlet  embrace  dunghills. 

6  The  iniquity  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  became  greater  than  the  sin 

of  Sodom, 
"Which  was  overthrown  as  in  a  moment,  though  no  hands  were  laid  on  her. 

7  Her  princes  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk, 

They  were  redder  in  body  than  corals,  their  form  was  [that  of]  a 
sapphire. 

8  Their  form  is  darker  than  blackness, — they  are  not  recognised  in  the 

streets ; 
Their  skin  adhereth  closely  to  their  bones, — it  hath  become  dry,  like  wood. 
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9  Better  are  those  slain  with  the  sword  than  those  slain  with  hunger ; 
For  these  pine  away,  pierced  through  from  [want  of]  the  fruits  of  the 

field. 

10  The  hands  of  women  [who  were  once]  tender-hearted,  have  boiled  their 

own  children ; 
They  became  food  to  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people. 

11  Jahveh  accomplished  His  wrath:  He  poured  out  the  burning  of  His 

anger ; 
And  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion,  and  it  devoured  her  foundations. 

12  Would  the  kings  of  the  earth,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world;  not 

believe 
That  an  adversary  and  an  enemy  would  enter  in  at  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem ? 

13  Because  of  the  sins  of  her  prophets,  the  iniquities  of  her  priests, 
Who  shed  blood  of  righteous  ones  in  her  midst, 

14  They  wander  [like]  blind  men  in  the  streets  ;  they  are  defiled  with  bloody 
So  that  [people]  could  not  touch  their  clothes. 

15  "  Keep  off  !    it  is  unclean  ! "   they  cried  to  them,  "  keep  off !  keep  off  ! 

touch  not!" 
When  they  fled,  they  also  wandered  ; 
[People]  say  among  the  nations,  "  They  must  no  longer  sojourn  [here]." 

16  The  face  of  Jahveh  hath  scattered  them  ;   no  longer  doth  lie  look  on 

them : 
They  regard  not  the  priests,  they  respect  not  old  men. 

17  Still  do  our  eyes  pine  away,  [looking]  for  our  help,  [which  is]  vanity: 
In  our  watching,  we  watched  for  a  nation  [that]  will  not  help. 

18  They  hunt  our  steps,  so  that  we  cannot  go  in  our  stn  i 
Our  end  is  near,  our  days  are  full, — yea,  our  end  is  come. 

19  Our  persecutors  were  swifter  than  the  eagles  of  heaven  ; 

They  pursued  us  on  the  mountains,  in  the  wilderness  they  laid  wait 
for  us. 

20  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of  Jahveh,  was  caught  in  their 

pits, 
[Of]   whom  we  thought,   "  In  His  shadow  we  shall  live  among  the 
nations." 

21  Be  glad  and  rejoice,  0  daughter  of  Edom,  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Uz: 
To  thee  also  shall  the  cup  pass  ;  thou  shalt  be  drunk,  and  make  thyself 

naked. 

22  Thy  guilt  is  at  an  end,  0  daughter  of  Zion  ;  He  will  no  more  carry  thee 

captive : 
He  visiteth  thine  iniquity,  0  daughter  of  Edom  ;  He  discovereth  thy  sins. 

The  lamentation  over  the  terrible  calamity  that  has  befallen 
Jerusalem  is  distinguished  in  this  poem  from  the  lamentations 
in  chap.  i.  and  ii.,  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  in  it  the  fate 
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ol  the  several  classes  of  the  population  is  contemplated,  but 
chiefly  by  the  circumstance  that  the  calamity  is  set  forth  as  a 
well-merited  punishment  by  God  for  the  grievous  sins  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  This  consideration  forms  the  chief 
feature  in  the  whole  poem,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
which  there  predominates  the  hope  that  Zion  will  not  perish, 
but  that  the  appointed  punishment  will  terminate,  and  then  fall 
on  their  now  triumphant  enemies.  In  this  fundamental  idea  of 
the  poem,  compared  with  the  first  two,  there  is  plainly  an  ad- 
vance towards  the  due  recognition  of  the  suffering  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  from  this  point  it  is  possible  to  advance,  not  merely 
to  the  hope  regarding  the  future,  with  which  the  poem  con- 
cludes, but  also  the  prayer  for  deliverance  in  chap.  v.  The 
contents  of  the  poem  are  the  following :  The  princes  and  inha- 
bitants of  Zion  are  sunk  into  a  terrible  state  of  misery,  because 
their  guilt  was  greater  than  the  sin  of  Sodom  (vers.  1-11). 
Jerusalem  has  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies  on 
account  of  her  prophets  and  priests,  who  have  shed  the  blood 
of  righteous  ones  (vers.  12— 1G),  and  because  the  people  have 
placed  their  trust  on  the  vain  help  of  man  (vers.  17-20).  For 
this  they  must  atone  ;  for  the  present,  however,  the  enemy 
may  triumph  ;  the  guilt  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  will  come  to 
an  end,  and  then  the  judgment  will  befall  her  enemies  (vers. 
21,22). 

Vers.  1-11.  The  misery  that  has  come  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  is  a  punishment  for  their  deep  guilt.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  this  misery  is  divided  into  two  strophes  :  for,  first 
(vers.  1-G),  the  sad  lot  of  the  several  classes  of  the  population 
is  set  forth  j  then  (vers.  7-11)  a  conclusion  is  drawn  therefrom 
regarding  the  greatness  of  their  sin.  —  Vers.  1-6.  The  first 
strophe.  Ver.  1.  The  lamentation  begins  with  a  figurative 
account  of  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  precious  and  glorious  in 
Israel :  this  is  next  established  by  the  bringing  forth  of  in- 
stances.— Vers.  1,  2  contain,  not  a  complaint  regarding  the 
desolation  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  Zion,  as  Maurer,  Kalk- 
schmidt,  and  Thenius,  with  the  LXX.,  assume,  but,  as  is  un- 
mistakeably  declared  in  ver.  2,  a  lamentation  over  the  fearful 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  fate  of  the  citizens  of  Zion. 
What  is  stated  in  ver.  1  regarding  the  gold  and  the  precious 
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stones  must  be  understood  figuratively  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
"gold  that  has  become  dim,"  we  can  as  little  think  of  the 
blackening  of  the  gilding  in  the  temple  fabric  when  it  was 
burnt,  as°think  of  bricks  (Thenius)  when  "  the  holy  stones*' 
are  spoken  of.  The  W  *»  (inhabitants  of  Zion),  ver.  2,  are 
likened  to  gold  and  sacred  ston-s ;  here  Thenius  would  arbi- 
trarily change  *J3  into  *|3  (houses,  palaces).  This  change  not 
merely  has  no  critical  support,  but  is  objectionable  on  the  simple 
ground  that  there  is  not  a  single  word  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
through  all  the  chapter,  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  the  palaces ;  it  is  merely  the  fate  of  the  men,  not  of  the 
buildings,  that  is  bewailed.  "  How  is  gold  bedimmed  !"  DP*  is 
the  Hophal  of  E£y,  to  be  dark,  Ezek.  xxviii.  3,  and  to  darken, 
Ezek.  xxxi.  8.  The  second  clause,  "  how  is  fine  gold  changed  !" 
expresses  the  same  thing.  KJtP  =  nj£  according  to  the  Chal- 
daizing  usage,  means  to  change  (oneself),  Mai.  iii.  G.  The 
growing  dim  and  the  changing  refer  to  the  colour,  the  loss  of 
brilliancy;  for  gold  does  not  alter  in  substance.  C.  B.  Michaelis 
and  Rosenmuller  are  too  specific  when  they  explain  that  the  gold 
represents  popidus  Judaicus  (or  the  potior  populi  Hebron  pan)} 
qui  (quce)  quondam  auri  instar  in  sanctuario  Dei  fuhjcbat,  and 
when  they  see  in  Vhp  VpS  an  allusion  to  the  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high  priest.  Gold  is  generally  an  emblem  of  very 
worthy  persons,  and  "  holy  stones"  are  precious  stones,  intended 
for  a  sacred  purpose.  Both  expressions  collectively  form  a 
figurative  description  of  the  people  of  Israel,  as  called  to  be  a 
holy  nation  and  a  kingdom  of  priests.  Analogous  is  the  designa- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel  as  TO  VJ3K,  Zech.  ix.  1G  (Gerlach). 
SJ3flK>n,  to  be  poured  out  (at  all  the  corners  of  the  streets),  is  a 
figurative  expression,  signifying  disgraceful  treatment,  as  in  ii. 
11.  In  ver.  2  follows  the  application  of  the  figure  to  the  sons 
(i.e.  the  citizens)  of  Zion,  not  merely  the  chief  nobles  of  Judah 
(Ewald),  or  the  princes,  nor  children  in  the  narrowest  sense  of 
the  word  (Gerlach)  ;  for  in  what  follows  mention  is  made  not 
only  of  children  (vers.  3,  4),  but  also  of  those  who  are  grown  up 
(ver.  5),  and  princes  are  not  mentioned  till  ver.  7.  As  being 
members  of  the  chosen  people,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
have  been  held  «  dear,"  and  "  weighed  out  with  gold,"  i.e. 
esteemed  as  of  equal  value  with  gold  (cf.  Job  xxviii.  16,  19)  ; 


it    IV.  : 

but  Jerusalem  is  destroyed,  they  bave  become  i 

garded  as  earthenware  pots,  i.e,  treat  if  they  were  utterly 

worthless,  as  »•  a  work  ot   the  hands  of  the  potter/1  whereas 

the  hands  of  ( rod,  [sa.  lxiv.  7.    ubo 
cf,  Job  wwii.  16,  L9  [to  weigh  ;   Pual,  be  weighed  out,  as  an 
equivalent].    This  disregard  or  rejection  of  the  cil  \  Zion 

is  evidenced  in  ver^  3  and  onwards  by  many  examples,  begin- 
ning with  children,  ascending  to  adults  |  and  ending  with 
princes.  T  Btarvation  to  death  of  the  children  (vers,  ii,  1)  is 
mentioned  first  j  and  the  frightful  misery  that  has  befallen  Jeru- 
salem is  vividly  set  forth,  by  a  comparison  of  the  way  in  which 
wild  animals  act  towards  their  young  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
mothers  of  Jerusalem  towards  their  children.  Even  jackals  (T-^ 
for  c*:n?  see  on  Jer.  ix.  10)  give  their  breasts  to  their  young  ones 

tuck.  "■'-■■  WJJ,  extrahuui  mammam  =  they  present  their  breast. 
A  Junius  has  remarked,  the  expression  is  taken  a  mulieribus 
lactantibuSj  qua  laxata  vests  mammam  lactanti  prasbent ;  hence 
also  we  are  not,  for  the  sake  of  this  expression,  to  understand 
psn  as  meaning  cetus  (Bo chart  and  Nagelsbach),  regarding 
which  animal  Bochart  remarks  (// •'■  /  -  :.  iii.  p.  777,  ed.  Rosen- 
muller),  ceti  papilla*  nun  essi    tTTLcpaveU,   quippe  in  mammis 

eptce  tanquam  in  vaginis  conduntur.  Rosenmiiller  has  already 
rejected  this  meaning  as  minus  apta  for  the  present  passage. 
From  the  combination  of  jackals  and  ostriches  as  inhabiting 
desert  places  (Isa.  xiii.  21  f. ;  Job  xxx.  29),  wo  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  fixing  on  "  jackals"  as  the  meaning  here.  "The 
daughter  of  my  people"  {ci.  ii.  11)  here  means  the  inhabitants 
of  Zion  or  Jerusalem.    1T3K7,  "  has  become  cruel."    The  Ketldb 

t  :   -  :  i 

C\:j;  »3  instead  of  E':r2  (  Q  ri)  may  possibly  have  arisen  from 
a  purely  accidental  separation  of  the  letters  of  the  word  in  a 
ms..  a  reading  which  was  afterwards  painfully  retained  by  the 
scribes.  But  in  many  codices  noted  b\r  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi, 
as  well  as  in  several  old  editions,  the  word  is  found  correctlv 
joined,  without  any  marginal  note.  D*})P  means  ostriches, 
usually  ""W  ^3  ("  daughter  of  crying,"  or  according  to  Gesenius, 
in  his  Thesaurus,  and  Ewald,  following  the  Syriac,  "  the 
daughter  of  gluttony"),  the  female  ostrich.  The  comparison 
with  these  animals  is  to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  Job 
xxxix.  16  :    "  she  (the  female  ostrich)  treats  her  young  ones 
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harshly    as  if  they  were  not  her  own."     Thk  popular  1  alii  I  M 

founded  on  the  fact  that  the  animal  lays  her  eggs  in  uml,— 

after  having  done  no  more  than   slightly  Bg  up   the 

soil  —and  partly  also,  when  the  nest  is  full,  on  the  sui :  I  the 

ground ;  she  then  leaves  them  to  be  hatch,-  I.  in  OOUIM  of  li 

by  the  heat  of  the  sun  :  the  m*J  thus 

see  on  Job  xxxix.  14-lb\— A> 

children  perish  from  thirst  and  hong  iL  11,  1-'. 

=  D1Q  as  in  Mic.  iii.  3,  to  break  down  into  pi  read 

=  divide,  Isa.  lviii.  7,  Jer.  xvi.  7.  .  5  it  i 

but  adults,  that  are  spoken  of.     DTJ 

since  k«  occurs  nowhere  else  in  OOO  f«       \ 

the  assumption  that  h  is  the  t,  th« 

stands  the  fact  that  ^  is  I  ml  tl. 

either  in  the  Lamentations  i  •' 

£  is  so  used,      (ierlach, 

verbially,  as  meaning   lk  after  their  h 

pleasures  (as  to  tl  : .    1 ' 

32),  in  contrast  with  >-*'"*  blj 

3,  Lev.  xxv.  19,  etc    But 

antithesis  to  Bat  :i.      II  I 

take  ^  ??N  in  the  '  which 

there  is  contained  the  i  the  <• 

take  E^~i "-,  as  in  ' 

made  desolate,  aa  in  i.  1 

life  ;  with  r '^-:, 

on  the  street  .     i,:,:s~ 

purple   (>>~i  f  . 

cling  to)  dong-heaj 

greatness  of  tl. 

tive  joined   with 

manifests  i: 

my  i 

expositors  t 

but  this  meanii  | 

mean  " 

quences,  but  n 

But  when    1 
meaning  «  pUI 
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the  red  are  to  be  understood  as  mixed,  and  shading  into  one 
another,  as  our  popular  poetry  speaks  of  cheeks  which  <  like 
milk  and  purple  shine' "  (Delitzsch  on  Job  xxviii.  18,  Clark's 
translation).  "Sapphire  their  form"  (rn?a,  prop,  cut,  taille, 
of  the  shape  of  the  body).  The  point  of  the  comparison  is  not 
the  colour,  but  the  luminosity,  of  this  precious  stone.  Once 
on  a  time  the  princes  glittered  so  ;  but  (ver.  8)  now  their  form 
is  dark  as  blackness,  i.e.  every  trace  of  beauty  and  splendour 
has  vanished.  Through  hunger  and  want  their  appearance 
is  so  disfigured,  that  they  are  no  longer  recognised  in  the 
streets  (ntan,  in  contrast  with  "  at  home,"  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood). "  The  skin  sticks  to  the  bones,"  so  emaciated  are 
they;  cf.  Ps.  cii.  4,  Job  xix.  20.  "1%  air.  \ey.,  to  adhere 
firmly.  The  skin  has  become  dry  (BQJ)  like  wood.— Ver.  9.  This 
pining  away  with  hunger  is  much  more  horrible  than  a  speedy 
death  by  the  sword.  Dn^,  "for  they"  =  7?//  ip$i;  W,  prop. 
flow  away,  i.e.  pine  away  as  those  pierced  through  (E^if  ?,  cf. 
Jer.  xxxvii.  10,  li.  4).  '»  ntoUflD  does  not  mean  "  of  the  fruits," 
but  IP  is  a  brief  expression  for  "  because  there  are  no  fruits," 
i.e.  from  want  of  the  produce  of  the  field  ;  cf.  00  CTO  -jz, 
"  my  flesh  wastes  away  from  oil,"  i.e.  because  there  is  a  want 
of  oil,  Ps.  cix.  24.  There  was  thus  no  need  for  the  conjecture 
rri3N?rift,  "  from  burning  glow,"  from  drought,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  Ewald  in  order  to  obtain  the  following  sense,  after 
supplying  3  :  "  as  if  melting  away  through  the  drought  of  the 
field,  emaciated  by  the  glowing  heat  of  the  sun."  The  free 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  conmmpti  a  sterilita  ives  no 

support  to  the  conjecture. — Ver.  10.  Still  more  horrible  was 
the  misery  of  the  women.  In  order  to  keep  themselves  from 
dying  of  hunger,  mothers  boiled  their  children  for  food  to  them- 
selves ;  cf.  ii.  20.  By  the  predicate  "  compassionate/1  applied 
to  hands,  the  contrast  between  this  conduct  and  the  nature,  or 
the  innate  love,  of  mothers  to  their  children,  is  made  particu- 
larly prominent,  nnn  is  a  noun  =  nvu,  l\s.  lxix.  22.  On 
"  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my  people,"  cf.  ii.  11.— 
Ver.  11.  This  fearful  state  of  matters  shows  that  the  Lord  has 
fully  poured  out  His  wrath  upon  Jerusalem  and  His  people. 
%  to  complete,  bring  to  an  end.  The  kindling  of  the  fire  in 
Zion,  which  consumed  the  foundations,  is  not  to  be  limited  to 
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the  burning  of  Jerusalem,  bat  is  ■  symbol  of  the  complete 
traction  of  Zi  d  by  the  wrath  of  God  ;  cf.  Deut.  xwii.  32. 
\  20.  'This  judgment  of  wrath  is  a  consequence  of  the 

sins  of  the  prophets  and  priests  (vers.  L2   16),  as  well  as  of  their 
vain  trust  on  the  help  of  man  (vers.  17  20).     Ver.  L2f.  The 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  enemies  (an  event  which  none  in  all 
the  world  thought  possible)  lias  been  brought  on  through  the 
:  the  prophets  and  priests.    The  words,  u  the  kings  of  the 
earth  .  .  .  did  not  believe  that  an  enemy  would  come  in  at  the 
•  s  of  Jerusalem,"  are  well  explained  by  C.  B.  Michaelis,  thus: 
rtitudinem  urbis,  quce  munitissirna  erat,  turn  defen- 
Tehovam,  qui  ab  hostibus,  ad  internecionem  casts, 
))i  aliquoties,  mirifi  .2  Reg.  xix.  34.     The 

Words  certainly  form  a  somewhat  overdrawn  expression  of  deep 
subjective  conviction  ;  but  they  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
hyperbole,  because  the  remark  of  Nagelsbacb,  that  Jerusalem 
had  been  taken  more  than  once  before  Nebuchadnezzar  (1 
Kings  xiv.  26:  2  Kings  xiv.  13  f.;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  33  ft*.),  seems  incorrect.  For  the  occasions  upon  which 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Shishak  and  by  Joash  king  of  Israel  (1 
Kings  xiv.  and  2  Kings  xiv.)  belong  to  those  earlier  times  when 
Jerusalem  was  far  from  being  so  strongly  fortified  as  it  after- 
wards became,  in  the  times  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and  Manasseh 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  9,  xxvii.  3,  xxxiii.  14).  In  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  said  of  Jerusalem  being 
taken  ;  and  the  capture  by  Pharaoh-Necho  does  not  call  for 
consideration,  in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  beginning  of  the  cata- 
strophe, whose  commencement  was  thought  impossible.  Ewald 
wrongly  connects  ver.  13  with  ver.  12  into  one  sentence,  thus: 
"  that  an  enemv  would  enter  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  because  of 
the  sins  of  her  prophets,"  etc.  The  meaning  of  these  verses  is 
thereby  not  merely  weakened,  but  also  misrepresented ;  and 
there  is  ascribed  to  the  kinirs  and  inhabitants  of  the  world  an 
opinion  regarding  the  internal  evils  of  Jerusalem,  which  they 
neither  pronounced  nor  could  have  pronounced. — Ver.  12  con- 
tains an  exclamation  over  the  incredible  event  that  has  hap- 
pened, and  ver.  13  assigns  the  cause  of  it :  the  mediating  and 
combining  thought,  u  this  incredible  thing  has  happened," 
suggests  itself.     It  has  taken  place  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
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her  prophets  and  priests,  who  have  shed  the  1 

men  in  Jerusalem.     A  historic  proof  of  3 

xxvi.  7ff.,  where  priests  and  propheta  indict  ih  on  ■ 

capital  charge,  because  be  had  announced  th  in   and 

the  temple  would  suffer  the  fate  of  Shiloh  ;  from  tl 

bach  rightly  concludes  that,  in  any  case,  the  1 

of  the  martyr-blood  that  wai 

phets.     Besides  this,  cf.  the  denoB 

the  priests  and  prophets  in  Jer,  vi.  .  1". 

Ezek.  xxii.  25  f. — In  vers.  11.  1 

these  priests  and  prophets,  but  in  ID 
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neither  introduce  an  antithesis,  nor  mean  "  yet  .  .  .  yet." 
(2.)  In  view  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  wrangling  is  a  matter  of 
too  little  importance  to  deserve  mention.  Luther's  rendering, 
"  because  they  feared  and  fled  from  them,"  is  a  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  finds  no  support  whatever  from  the  words  employed. 
Hence  Gesenius,  in  his  Thesaurus,  has  rightly  explained  «B, 
after  W},  Jer.  xlviii.  9,  "  to  fly,  flee,  or  take  to  flight."  Follow- 
ing him,  the  moderns  translate :  "  because  they  had  fled,  they 
also  staggered  about."  It  is  better  to  render  ^  by  quum,  "  when 
they  fled,"  sc.  to  other  nations,  not  specially  to  the  Chaldeans. 
W3  is  selected  with  reference  to  what  precedes,  but  in  the  general 
meaning  of  roaming  restlessly  about.  The  idea  is  as  follows  : 
Not  merely  were  they  shunned  at  home,  like  lepers,  by  their 
fellow-countrymen,  but  also,  when  they  wished  to  find  a  place; 
of  refuse  beyond  their  native  land,  they  were  compelled  to 
wander  about  without  finding  rest;  for  they  said  among  the 
nations,  "They  shall  no  longer  sojourn  among  us."  Thus  the 
curse  came  on  them,  Deut.  xxviii.  Go  f. — Ver.  16.  This  was  the 
iudement  of  God.  His  face  (i.e.  in  this  connection,  His  angry 
look ;  cf.  Lev.  xvii.  10,  Ps.  xxi.  10)  has  scattered  them  (p?n  as 
in  Gen.  xlix.  7).  No  longer  does  He  (Jahveh)  look  on  them, 
sc.  graciously.  The  face  of  the  priests  is  not  regarded.  D*3D  Kfett, 
TrpoacoTrov  XafiSdveiv,  to  regard  the  person  of  any  one,  i.e.  to 
have  respect  to  his  position,  dignity,  and  age  :  the  expression  is 
here  synonymous  with  |3n,  to  show  favour.  The  subject  is  in- 
definite, but  the  enemy  is  meant.  Thus  the  threatening  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  50  is  fulfilled  on  them.  D*3gt  does  not  mean 
"  elders,"  but  "  old  men,"  for  the  words  can  be  referred  only 
to  the  priests  and  prophets  formerly  spoken  of. 

Vers.  17-20.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  show  that  God 
has  poured  out  His  fury  on  us,  and  that  our  prophets  and  priests 
have  been  smitten  by  God  for  their  sins,  we  still  wait,  vainly 
relying  on  the  help  of  man.  In  this  way,  ver.  17  is  attached  to 
what  precedes, — not  merely  to  ver.  16,  but  also  the  series  of 
thoughts  developed  in  vers.  12-16,  viz.  that  in  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (which  nobody  thought  possible)  there  is  plainly 
made  known  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  sins  of  His  people 
and  their  leaders.  It  is  with  special  emphasis  that  n:Hiy  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse :  "  still  do  our  eyes  continue  to 
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watte  away  "     The  form  wity (Kethib),  in  place  of  which  the 

i  substitutes  ^"|iy,  is  abnormal,  since  niy  does  not  take  plural 

forms  of  the  sullix  in  any  other  instance,  and  ^P—  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  ai  a  noun-suffix.  The  form  is  evidently  copied  from 
~:,srn,  and  must  he  third  fern,  pi.,  as  distinguished  from  the 
singular-suffix  njjty,  1  Kings  i.  22.  The  Qeri  unto,  which  is 
preferred  by  Michaelis,  Pareau,  Rosen miiller,  and  Thenius,  has 
for  its  basis  the  idea  "we  still  were;"  this  is  shown  by  the  trans- 
lation tV/  oi'Tcov  yjjbLcov  of  the  IjX  X.,  and  cum  adhuc  subsisteremus 
of  Jerome.  But  this  view  of  the  word,  like  most  of  the  Qert8f 
is  a  useless  attempt  at  explanation  ;  for  ^s"iiy  alone  cannot  have 
the  meaning  attributed  to  it,  and  the  supplements  proposed,  in 
statu  priori,  or  "  in  the  city,"  are  but  arbitrary  insertions  into 
the  text.  The  combination  njv3f)  ^W,  which  is  a  rare  one, 
evidently  means,  "our  eyes  are  still  pining  (consuming)  away," 
so  that  the  imperfect  is  used  with  the  meaning  of  the  participle; 
cf.  Ewald,  §  30G,  c,  Rem.  2.  The  combination  of  n?3  with 
•S  is  pregnant:  "  they  consume  away  (while  looking  out)  for 
our  help  ;"  cf.  Dent,  xxviii.  28,  Ps.  Ixix.  4.  /3fl  is  not  an 
exclamation,  "in  vain  !"  (Thenius),  but  stands  in  apposition  to 
"our  help;"  thus,  "for  our  help,  a  help  of  vanity,"  i.e.  for  a 
vain  help  ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  287,  c.  The  vain  help  is  more  dis- 
tinctly specified  in  the  second  member  of  the  verse,  as  a  looking 
out  for  a  nation  that  will  not  help.  HJBy  does  not  mean  "  the 
watch-tower  "  (Chald.,  Syr.,  etc.), — because  "  on  the  watch- 
tower"  would  require  to  be  expressed  by  ?V;  cf.  Isa.  xxi.  8,  2 
Chron.  xx.  24, — but  "  watching."  By  the  "  nation  that  does 
not  help,"  expositors,  following  Jer.  xxxvii.  7,  think  that  Egypt 
is  intended.  But  the  words  must  by  no  means  be  referred  to 
the  event  there  described,  inasmuch  as  we  should  then  be  obliged 
to  take  the  verbs  as  preterites, — a  course  which  would  not  accord 
with  the  interchange  of  the  imperfect  (JW3in)  with  the  perfect 
(l^2y).  A  strange  confusion  would  also  arise,  such  as  is  made 
out  by  Vaihinger :  for  we  would  find  the  prophet  placing  his 
readers,  in  ver.  14,  in  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  then, 
in  ver.  15,  into  the  conquered  city;  and  in  vers.  17  and  18, 
back  once  more  into  the  beleaguered  city,  which  we  again,  in 
ver.  19,  see  conquered  (Gerlach).  According  to  vers.  18-20, 
Judah  is  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Chaldeans ;  hence  the 
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subject  treated  of  in  ver.  17  is  the  looking  out  for  the  assistance 
of  some  nation,  after  the  enemy  had  already  taken  Jerusalem 
and  laid  it  in  ashes.  What  the  prophet  denounces,  then,  is  that 
help  is  still  looked  for  from  a  nation  which  nevertheless  will 
not  help.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  may  have  had  Egypt  before  his 
mind;  for,  that  the  Jews,  even  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem^ still  looked  for  deliverance  or  help  from  Egypt,  may  be 
inferred  partly  from  the  fact  that  those  who  were  left  in  the 
country  fled  thither  for  refuge,  and  partly  from  Ezek.  xxix.  16. 
Only,  the  words  are  not  to  be  restricted  merely  to  this.  In 
order  to  show  convincingly  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  help  from 
man,  Jeremiah,  in  vers.  18-20,  reminds  his  readers  of  the  events 
immediately  preceding  the  capture  of  the  city,  which  have 
proved  that  nobody — not  even  the  king  himself — could  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  Gerlach  has  correctly 
given  the  sense  of  these  verses  thus  :  "  They  still  cling  to  their 
hopes,  and  are  nevertheless  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  from  whom  they  cannot  escape.  All  their  movements 
are  closely  watched ;  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  deceive 
himself  any  longer:  it  is  all  over  with  the  nation,  now  that  all 
attempts  at  flight  have  failed  (ver.  19),  and  that  the  king,  '  the 
life's-breath'  of  the  nation,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy."  Gerlach  and  Nagelsbach  have  already  very  properly 
set  aside  the  strange  and  fanciful  idea  of  Ewald,  that  in  ver. 
18  it  is  still  Egypt  that  is  regarded,  and  that  the  subject  treated 
of  is, — how  Egypt,  merely  through  fear  of  the  Chaldeans,  had 
at  that  time  publicly  forbidden  the  fugitives  to  go  to  Palestine 
for  purposes  of  trade  and  traffic.  These  same  writers  have  also 
refuted  the  arbitrary  interpretation  put  upon  'W  ^ny>*  TO  by 
Thenius  and  Vaihinger,  who  imagine  there  is  a  reference  to 
towers  used  in  a  siege,  from  which  the  besiegers  could  not 
merely  perceive  all  that  was  going  on  within  the  city,  but  also 
shoot  at  persons  who  showed  themselves  in  exposed  places.  In 
reply  to  this,  Nagelsbach  appropriately  remarks  that  we  must 
not  judge  of  the  siege-material  of  the  ancients  by  the  range  of 
cannon.  Moreover,  W  does  not  mean  to  spy  out,  but  to  search 
out,  pursue ;  and  the  figure  is  taken  f rpm  the  chase.  The  idea 
is  simply  this :  The  enemy  (the  Chaldeans)  watch  us  in  our 
every  step,  so  that  we  can  no  longer  move  freely  about.     Our 
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end  is  near,  yea,  it  is  already  come;  cf.  Ezek.  vii.  2-6.  A 
proof  of  this  is  given  in  the  capture  of  King  Zedekiah,  after 
ho  had  lied  in  the  night,  vor.  19 f .  For  an  elucidation  of  the 
matters  contained  in  these  verses,  cf.  ,Ier.  xxxix.  4  f.,  lii.  7  f. 
The  comparison  of  the  enemy  to  eagles  is  taken  from  Deut. 
xxviii.  49,  whence  Jeremiah  has  already  derived  chap.  iv.  13 
and  xlviii.  40.  pN,  prop,  to  burn,  metapk.  to  pursue  hotly,  is 
here  (poet.)  construed  with  ace,  but  elsewhere  with  ^nx  ;  cf. 
(  >  n.  xxxi.  3C),  1  Sam.  xvii.  53.  "  On  the  hills  and  in  the  wil- 
derness," i.e.  on  every  side,  even  in  inaccessible  places.  "In  the 
wilderness"  alludes  to  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxix.  5. 
'•The  breath  of  our  nostrils"  is  an  expression  founded  on  Gen. 
ii.  7,  and  signifying  "our  life's  breath."  Such  is  the  design  a- 
tion  given  to  the  king, — not  Zedekiah  in  special,  whose  capture 
is  here  spoken  of,  because  he  ex  initio  magnam  de  se  spem  conci- 
taverat,  fore  ut  post  tristia  Jojakimi  et  Jeclionuv  fata  pacatior 
res  publica  esset  (Aben  Ezra,  Michaelis,  Vaihinger),  but  the 
theocratic  king,  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  as  the  one  who 
was  the  bearer  of  God's  promise,  2  Sam.  vii.  In  elucidation  of 
the  figurative  expression,  Pareau  has  appropriately  reminded  us 
of  Seneca's  words  (Clement,  i.  4):  ille  (prineeps)  est  spiritus 
vitalis,  quem  hcec  tot  millia  (civium)  trahunt.  "  What  the  breath 
is,  in  relation  to  the  life  and  stability  of  the  body,  such  is  the 
king  in  relation  to  the  life  and  stability  of  the  nation"  (Gerlach). 
"  Of  whom  we  said  (thought),  Under  his  shadow  (i.e.  protection 
and  covering)  we  shall  live  among  the  nations."  It  is  not 
implied  in  these  words,  as  Nagelsbach  thinks,  that  "  they  hoped 
to  fall  in  with  a  friendly  heathen  nation,  and  there,  clustering 
around  their  king,  as  their  protector  and  the  pledge  of  a  better 
future,  spend  their  days  in  freedom,  if  no  more,"  but  merely 
that,  under  the  protection  of  their  king,  they  hoped  to  live  even 
among  the  heathen,  i.e.  to  be  able  to  continue  their  existence, 
and  to  prosper  as  a  nation.  For,  so  long  as  there  remained  to 
them  the  king  whom  God  had  given,  together  with  the  promises 
attached  to  the  kingdom,  they  might  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
Lord  wrould  still  fulfil  to  them  these  promises  also.  But  this 
hope  seemed  to  be  destroyed  when  the  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
deprived  of  sight,  and  carried  away  to  Babylon  into  captivity. 
The  words  "taken  in  their  pits"  are  figurative,  and  derived 
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from  the  capture  of  wild  animals.    JVTO  as  in  Ps.  cvii.  20.     On 
the  figure  of  the  shadow,  cf.  Judg.  ix.  15,  Ezek.  xxxi.  17. 

Vers.  21,  22.  However,  it  is  not  yet  all  over  with  Israel. 
Let  the  enemy  triumph  ;  the  guilt  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  then  the  guilt  of  the  daughter  of  Edom 
will  be  punished.  With  this  u  Messianic  hope,"  as  Ewald 
rightly  characterizes  the  contents  of  these  verses,  the  lamenta- 
tion resolves  itself  into  joyous  faith  and  hope  regarding  the 
future  of  Israel.  There  is  no  external  sign  to  mark  the  transi- 
tion from  the  depths  of  lamentation  over  the  hopeless  condition 
of  Judah,  to  new  and  hopeful  confidence,  just  as  in  the  Psalms 
there  is  frequently  a  sudden  change  from  the  deepest  lamenta- 
tion to  joyful  confidence  of  final  victory.  But  these  transitions 
have  their  origin  in  the  firm  conviction  that  Israel  has  most 
assuredly  been  chosen  as  the  nation  with  whom  the  Lord  has 
made  His  covenant,  which  He  cannot  break.  This  truth  has 
already  been  clearly  and  distinctly  expressed  in  the  threatening* 
and  promises  of  the  law,  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Dent,  xxviii.,  and  is 
reiterated  by  all  the  prophets.  The  Lord  will  assuredly  visit 
His  ever-rebellious  people  with  the  heaviest  punishments,  until 
they  come  to  acknowledge  their  sin  and  repent  of  their  apostasy; 
but  He  will  afterwards  again  take  pity  on  the  penitent  remnant, 
gather  them  from  among  the  heathen,  and  fulfil  all  His  promises 
to  them.  The  words  u  exult  and  rejoice"  are  ironical,  and 
signify :  "  Rejoice  as  much  as  you  please  ;  you  will  not,  for 
all  that,  escape  the  punishment  for  your  sins."  u  The  daughter 
of  Edom,"  i.e.  the  people  of  Edom,  is  named  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  on  account  of  their 
implacable  hatred  against  Israel  ;  see  on  Jer.  xlix.  7.  From 
the  designation,  M  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Uz,"  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Edomites  had  at  that  time  spread  themselves 
widely  over  their  original  territory ;  for  the  land  of  Uz,  accord- 
ing to  Jer.  xxv.  20,  lay  on  the  confines  of  Idumea.  As  to  the 
form  *Kiy\\  see  on  Jer.  x.  17.  ^J?  C3,  "towards  thee  also 
(sc.  as  now  to  Judah)  shall  the  cup  pass."  On  this  figure, 
cf.  Jer.  xxv.  15.  ,TUT1\1,  to  make  oneself  naked,  or  to  become 
naked  in  consequence  of  drunkenness  (Gen.  ix.  22),  is  a  figura- 
tive expression  indicative  of  the  disgrace  that  will  befall  Edom  ; 
cf.  i.  8,  Nah.  iii.   5.     sptt  Dn,   "  Thy  guilt  is  ended."     The 
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perfect  is  prophetic.  The  guilt  is  ended  when  it  is  atoned 
for  ;  the  punishment  for  it  lias  reached  its  end,  or  grace  begins. 
That  this  will  take  place  in  the  Messianic  times  (as  was  pointed 
oat  long  ago  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  ct  liberaberis  per 
manum  Me<si,r),  is  not  indeed  implied  in  the  word  en,  but  it 
is  ;i  necessary  product  of  the  Messianic  hope  of  Israel ;  cf.  for 
instance,  Jer.  1.  '20.  To  this  it  cannot  be  objected  (with  Ger- 
laeh),  that  it  is  inadmissible  to  transfer  into  the  Messianic 
time  also  the  punishment  of  Edom  threatened  in  the  second 
member:  for,  according  to  the  prophetic  mode  of  viewing 
things,  the  judgment  on  the  heathen  wurld  falls,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  the  Messianic  age ;  and  to  refer  the  words  to  the 
chastisement  of  the  Edomites  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  against 
the  context  of  both  verses.  u  To  reveal  (discover)  sins  "  means 
to  punish  them  ;  for  God  uncovers  the  sins  in  order  to  punish 
them,  quemadmochim  Deus  peccata  tcgere  dicrfur,  cum  eorum 
pee  nam  rcmittit  (Rosenmuller)  ;  cf.  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  5,  lxxxv.  3?  etc. 


CHAP.  V.— A  rRAYER  TO  THE  LORD  BY  THE  CHURCII,  LAN- 
GUISHING IN  MISERY,  FOR  TIIE  RESTORATION  OF  HER 
FORMER    STATE    OF   GRACE. 

1  Remember,  0  Jahveh,  what  hath  happened  to  us;  consider,  and  behold 

our  reproach. 

2  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  foreigners. 

3  We  are  orphans,  without  a  father ;  our  mothers  are  as  widows. 

4  Our  own  water  we  drink  for  money,  our  own  wood  cometh  to  us  in 

return  for  payment. 

5  On  our  necks  are  we  persecuted  ;  we  are  jaded, — there  is  no  rest  for  us. 

6  [Towards]  Egypt  we  reach  our   hand, — [towards]  Assyria,  to  satisfy 

ourselves  [with]  bread. 

7  Our  fathers  sinned,  they  are  not ;  we  bear  their  iniquities. 

8  Servants  rule  us  ;  there  is  none  to  deliver  us  out  of  their  hand. 

9  At  the  risk  of  our  life  we  bring  in  our  bread,  because  of  the  sword  of 

the  wilderness. 

10  Our  skin  gloweth  with  heat  like  a  furnace,  because  of  the  fever-heat  of 

hunger. 

11  They  have  forced  women  in  Zion,  virgins  in  the  cities  of  Judah. 

12  Princes   are   hung  up  by  their  hand ;   the  face  of  the  elders  is  not 

honoured. 

13  Young  men  carry  millstones,  and  lads  stagger  under  [loads  of]  wood. 

14  Elders  cease  from  the  gate,  young  men  from  their  instrumental  music. 
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15  The  joy  of  our  heart  hath  ceased,  our  dancing  is  turned  into  mourning. 

16  The  crown  of  our  head  is  fallen  ;  woe  unLo  us,  that  we  have  sinned ! 

17  Because  of  this  our  heart  became  sick ;  because  of  these  [things]  our 

eyes  became  dark. 

18  Upon  Mount  Zion,  which  is  laid  waste,  jackals  roam  through  it. 

19  Thou,  0  Jahveh,  dost  sit  [enthroned]  for  ever  ;  Thy  throne  is  for  gene- 

ration and  generation. 

20  Why  dost  thou  forget  us  for  ever,— forsake  us  for  a  length  of  days? 

21  Lead  us  back,  0  Jahveh,  to  Thyself,  that  we  may  return  ;  renew  our 

days,  as  of  old. 

22  Or,  hast  Thou  indeed  utterly  rejected  us  ?  art  Thou  very  wroth  against 

'us? 

This  poem  begins  (ver.  1)  with  the  request  addressed  to  the 
Lord,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  think  of  the  disgrace  that 
has  befallen  Judah,  and  concludes  (vera.  L9-22)  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  Lord  may  not  forsake  His  people  for  ever,  bur. 
once  more  receive  them  into  favour.  The  main  portion  of  this 
petition  is  formed  by  the  description  of  the  disgrace  and  misery 
under  which  the  suppliants  groan,  together  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment (vers.  7  and  16)  that  they  are  compelled  to  bear  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  and  their  own  Bins.  By  this  confession, 
the  description  given  of  their  misery  is  divided  into  two  strophes 
(vers.  2-7  and  8-10),  which  are  followed  by  the  request  for 
deliverance  (vers.  19-22),  introduced  by  vers.  17  and  18.  The 
author  of  this  prayer  speaks  throughout  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  the  name  of  the  congre- 
gation, laying  their  distress  and  their  supplication  before  the 
Lord.  The  view  of  Thenius, — that  this  poem  originated  among 
a  small  company  of  Jews  who  had  been  dispersed,  and  who,  in 
the  midst  of  constant  persecution,  sought  a  place  of  refuge  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Chaldeans, — has  been  forced  upon  the  text 
through  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  detached  figurative  ex- 
pressions. 

Vers.  1-7.  Supplication  and  statement  regarding  the  distress. 
The  request  made  in  ver.  1  refers  to  the  oppression  depicted  in 
what  follows.  The  words,  "  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  hath 
happened  (i.e.  befallen)  us,"  are  more  fully  explained  in  the 
second  member,  "  Look,  and  behold  our  disgrace."  It  is  quite 
arbitrary  in  Thenius  to  refer  the  first  member  to  the  past,  the 
second  to  the  present,  described  in  what  follows,  vers.  12-16. 
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The  Qeri  Wlfl  is  an  unnecessary  alteration,  after  i.  11,  iii.  63. 
—  With  ver.  2  begins  the  description  of  the  disgrace  that  has 
befallen  them.  This  consists,  first  of  all,  in  the  fact  that  their 
inheritance  has  become  the  possession  of  strangers.  Rosen- 
niiiller  lightly  explains  rfflU  to  mean,  terra  qua-  tuo  nobis  dono 
quondam  est  concessa.  "Hr1"!}  is  used  of  the  transference  of  the 
property  to  others,  as  in  Isa.  lx.  5.  Many  expositors  would 
refer  tt'fi3  to  the  houses  in  Jerusalem  which  the  Chaldeans 
had  not  destroyed,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  stated,  in  2  Kings 
xxv.  1)  and  Jer.  Iii.  13,  that  the  Chaldeans  destroyed  none  but 
large  houses.  There  is  no  foundation,  however,  for  this  re- 
striction ;  moreover,  it  is  opposed  by  the  parallel  tiJWW.  Just 
as  by  n?m  we  are  to  understand,  not  merely  the  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  but  of  the  whole  country,  so  also  ^"Tin  are  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  country  in  towns  and  villages;  in  this 
case,  the  question  whether  any  houses  still  remained  standing  in 
Jerusalem  does  not  demand  consideration  at  all.  Niigelsbach 
is  wrong  in  his  remark  that  WW  and  DTO  respectively  mean 
immoveable  and  portable  property,  for  houses  are  certainly  not- 
moveable  property. — Ver.  3  is  very  variously  interpreted  by 
modern  expositors.  Ewald  and  Vaihinger  understand  a  father" 
as  meaning  the  king,  while  Thenius  refers  it  specially  to  Zede- 
kiah ;  the  u  mothers,"  according  to  Ewald  and  Vaihinger,  are 
the  cities  of  Judah,  while  Thenius  thinks  they  are  the  women 
of  Zedekiah's  harem.  But  to  call  the  women  of  the  royal 
harem  "  mothers  "  of  the  nation,  would  be  as  unexampled  as 
the  attribution  of  the  title  to  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  second 
clause,  u  our  mothers  are  like  widows,"  contains  a  simile :  they 
are  not  really  widows,  but  like  widows,  because  they  have  lost 
the  protection  which  the  mother  of  a  family  has  in  her  husband. 
In  like  manner,  the  first  clause  also  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
comparison.  "  We  are  fatherless  orphans,"  i.e.  we  are  like 
such,  as  the  Chaldee  has  paraphrased  it.  Accordingly,  C.  B. 
Michaelis,  Pareau,  Rosenmiiller,  Kalkschmidt,  and  Gerlach 
have  rightly  explained  the  words  as  referring  to  the  custom  of 
the  Hebrews  :  homines  omni  modo  derelictos  omnibusque  prcesidiis 
destitutes,  pupillos  et  viduas  dicere  ;  cf.  Ps.  xciv.  6,  Isa.  i.  17, 
Jas.  i.  27. — Ver.  4.  And  not  merely  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah  without  land  and  property,  and  deprived  of  all  pro- 
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tection,  like  orphans  and  widows;  they  are  also  living  in 
penury  and  want,  and  (ver.  5)  under  severe  oppression  and 
persecution.  Water  and  wood  are  mentioned  in  ver.  4  as  the 
greatest  necessities  of  life,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exist.  Both  of  these  they  must  buy  for  themselves,  because 
the  country,  with  its  wraters  and  forests,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  The  emphasis  lies  on  "  our  water  .  .  .  our 
wood."  What  they  formerly  had,  as  their  own  property,  for 
nothing,  they  must  now  purchase.  We  must  reject  the  his- 
torical interpretations  of  the  words,  and  their  application  to  the 
distress  of  the  besieged  (Michaelis)  ;  or  to  the  exiles  who  com- 
plained of  the  dearness  of  water  and  wood  in  Egypt  (Ewald)  ; 
or  to  those  who  fled  before  the  Chaldeans,  and  lived  in  waste 
places  (Thenius)  ;  or  to  the  multitudes  of  those  taken  prisoner 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  so  closely  watched 
that  they  could  not  go  where  they  liked  to  get  water  and  wood, 
but  were  obliged  to  go  to  their  keepers  for  permission,  and  pay 
dearly  for  their  services  (Niigclsbach).  The  purchase  of  water 
and  wood  can  scarcely  be  taken  literally,  but  must  be  under- 
stood as  signifying  that  the  people  had  to  pay  heavy  duties  for 
the  use  of  the  water  and  the  wood  which  the  country  afforded. 
— Ver.  5.  "On  our  necks  we  are  persecuted,"  i.e.  our  per- 
secutors are  at  our  necks, — are  always  close  behind  us,  to  drive 
or  hunt  us  on.  It  is  inadmissible  to  supply  any  specific  men- 
tion of  the  yoke  (imposito  collo  gravi  servitutis  jugo,  Ilaschi, 
Kosenmiiller,  Vaihinger,  etc.)  ;  and  we  must  utterly  reject  the 
proposal  to  connect  "  our  neck"  with  ver.  4b  (LXX.,  Syriac, 
J.  D.  Michaelis),  inasmuch  as  the  symmetry  of  the  verses  is 
thereby  destroyed,  nor  is  any  suitable  meaning  obtained. 
"We  are  jaded:  no  rest  is  granted  us."  rWl  is  Ilophal  of 
!??•?,  to  give  rest  to.  The  Qeri  fc6)  instead  of  tih  is  quite  as 
unnecessary  as  in  the  case  of  "N,  ver.  3,  and  crx  and  WTOK  in 
ver.  7.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  not,  "  we  are  driven  over 
neck  and  head,"  according  to  which  the  subject  treated  of 
would  be  the  merciless  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  through 
their  being  driven  on  (Nagelsbach)  ;  still  less  is  it  meant  to  be 
stated  that  the  company  to  which  the  writer  of  the  poem  be- 
longed was  always  tracked  out,  and  hunted  about  in  the  waste 
places  where  they  wished  to  hide  themselves  (Thenius).    Neither 
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of  these  interpretations  suits  the  preceding  and  succeeding  con- 
text. Nor  does  the  mention  of  being  "persecuted  on  the 
neck"  necessarily  involve  a  pursuit  of  fugitives:  it  merely 
indicates  incessant  oppression  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  partly 
through  continually  being  goaded  on  to  hard  labour,  partly 
through  annoyances  of  different  kinds,  by  which  the  victors 
made  their  supremacy  and  their  pride  felt  by  the  vanquished 
nation.  In  f\T)  there  is  contained  neither  the  notion  of  track- 
ing fugitives  nor  that  of  driving  on  prisoners. — Ver.  ().  The 
meaning  of  T  fnj  is  more  exactly  defined  by  the  superadded 
Drp  i'^V?,  which  belongs  to  both  members  of  the  verse.  "In 
order  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  bread  (so  as  to  prolong  our  lives), 
we  give  the  hand  to  Egypt,  to  Assyria."  DJHVO  and  "^*J;N  are 
local  accusatives.  To  give  the  hand  is  a  sign  of  submission  or 
subjection;  see  on  Jer.  1.  15.  Pareau  has  correctly  given  the 
meaning  thus :  si  victum  nobis  comqxxrave  velimus,  vel  Judcea 
nobis  relinquenda  est  atquc  JEgyptii  sunt  agnoscendi  domini,  vel 
si  Jtic  manemuSj  Clialdceis  victoribus  nos  subjiciamus  necesse  est; 
quocunque  nos  vertamus,  nihil  supcrest  nisi  t)istissi7na  servitus. 
Tins'  complaint  shows,  moreover,  that  it  is  those  in  Judea  who 
are  speaking.  *3rj}j  u  we  give  the  hand,"  shows  that  the  assump- 
tion of  Thenius, — that  the  writer  here  brings  to  remembrance 
the  fate  of  two  other  companies  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who 
were  not  carried  away  into  exile, — is  an  arbitrary  insertion. 
Asshur,  as  the  name  of  the  great  Asiatic  empire,  stands  for 
Babylon,  as  in  Ezra  vi.  22,  cf.  Jer.  ii.  18. — Ver.  7.  "  We 
suffer  more  than  we  are  guilty  of ;  we  are  compelled  to  bear 
the  iniquities  of  our  fathers,"  i.e.  to  atone  for  their  guilt. 
There  is  a  great  truth  contained  in  the  words,  "  Our  fathers 
have  sinned  ;  they  are  no  more  ;  we  bear  their  iniquities  (or 
guilt)."  For  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  had  not  been  brought 
about  by  the  guilt  of  that  generation  merely,  and  of  none 
before ;  it  was  due  also  to  the  sins  of  their  fathers  before 
them,  in  previous  generations.  The  same  truth  is  likewise  ex- 
pressed in  Jer.  xvi.  11,  xxxii.  18  ;  and  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  26 
it  is  stated  that  God  did  not  cease  from  His  great  wrath 
because  of  the  sins  of  Manasseh.  But  this  truth  would  be 
perverted  into  error,  if  we  were  to  understand  the  words  as 
intimating  that  the  speakers  had  considered  themselves  inno- 
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cent.  This  false  view,  however,  they  themselves  opposed  with 
the  confession  in  ver.  16,  "  for  we  have  sinned  ; "  thereby  they 
point  out  their  own  sins  as  the  cause  of  their  misfortune.  If 
we  compare  this  confession  with  the  verse  now  before  us,  this 
can  only  mean  the  following :  "  The  misfortune  we  suffer  has 
not  been  incurred  by  ourselves  alone,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers  also."  In  the  same  way,  too, 
Jeremiah  (chap.  xvi.  11)  threatens  the  infliction  of  a  penal 
judgment,  not  merely  "  because  your  fathers  have  forsaken 
me  (the  Lord),"  but  he  also  adds,  "  and  ye  do  still  worse  than 
your  fathers."  God  does  not  punish  the  sins  of  the  fathers  in 
innocent  children,  but  in  children  who  continue  the  sins  of  the 
fathers ;  cf.  Isa.  lxv.  7,  and  the  explanation  given  of  Jer.  xxxi. 
29  and  Ezek.  xviii.  2  ff.  The  design  with  which  the  suffering 
for  the  sins  of  the  fathers  is  brought  forward  so  prominently, 
and  with  such  feeling,  is  merely  to  excite  the  divine  compassion 
for  those  who  are  thus  chastised. 

Vers.  8-16.  Further  description  of  the  miserable  condition 
under  which  the  congregation  languishes.  Ver.  8.  "  Servants 
rule  over  us,"  etc.  EH3V  are  not  the  Chaldean  soldiers,  who 
are  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  10  designated  the  servants  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar  (Pareau,  Rosenmuller,  Maurer)  ;  still  less  the  Chaldeans, 
in  so  far  as  they,  till  shortly  before,  had  been  the  subjects  of  the 
Assyrians  (Kalkschmidt)  ;  nor  the  Chaldean  satraps,  as  servants 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  (Thenius,  Ewald) ;  nor  even  "slaves  who 
had  been  employed  as  overseers  and  taskmasters  of  the  captives 
while  on  the  march  "  (Nagelsbach)  ;  but  the  Chaldeans.  These 
are  called  servants,  partly  because  of  the  despotic  rule  under 
which  they  were  placed,  partly  in  the  sense  already  indicated 
by  C.  B.  Michaelis,  as  being  those  qui  nobis  potius,  si  pii  fuisse- 
mus,  servire  debuissent,  in  accordance  with  the  analogous  desiff- 
nation  of  Jerusalem  as  a  princess  among  the  countries  of  the 
world,  i.  1. — Ver.  9.  And  in  addition  to  this  humiliation  under 
dishonourable  servitude,  we  can  get  our  daily  bread  only  at  the 
risk  of  our  life.  Thus  there  is  fulfilled  to  them  the  threatening 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  28,  "Ye  shall  be  servants  among  your  enemies, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  nakedness  and  want  of  everything." 
UBJtaj  "for the  price  of  our  soul,"  i.e.  with  our  life  at  stake,  we 
bring  in  our  bread.     The  danger  is  more  exactly  described  by 
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what  is  added  :  "  before  the  sword  of  the  wilderness."  By 
this  expression  are  meant  the  predatory  Bedouins  of  the  desert, 
who,  falling  upon  those  that  were  bringing  in  the  bread, 
plundered,  and  probably  even  killed  them.  The  bringing  of 
the  bread  is  not,  however,  to  be  referred  (with  Kosenmiiller, 
Maurer,  and  Kalkschmidt)  to  the  attempts  made  to  procure 
bread  from  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  still  less  is  it  to  be 
referred  (with  Thenius,  Ewald,  and  Kiigelsbach)  to  the  need 
for  u  wringing  the  bread  from  the  desert  and  its  plunderers ; " 
but  it  refers  to  the  ingathering  of  the  scanty  harvest  in  the 
country  devastated  by  war  and  by  the  visitations  of  predatory 
Bedouins  :  N'3n  is  the  word  constantly  employed  in  this  con- 
nection ;  cf.  2  Sam.  ix.  10,  Hag.  i.  G. — Ver.  10.  The  bread 
which  we  are  thus  obliged  to  struggle  for,  at  the  risk  of  our 
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life,  is  not  even  sufficient  to  allay  hunger,  which  consumes  our 
bodies.  1D33  does  not  mean  to  be  blackened  (Chaldee,  Kimchi, 
C.  B.  Michaelis,  Maurer),  but  in  Gen.  xliii.  30,  1  Kings  iii.  2(5, 
and  PIos.  xi.  8,  to  be  stirred  up  (of  the  bowels,  compassion), 
hence  to  kindle,  glow.  This  last  meaning  is  required  by  the 
comparison  with  TOT,  oven,  furnace.  This  comparison  does 
not  mean  cutis  nostra  tanquam  fornace  adusta  est  (Gesenius  in 
Tkes.,  Kalkschmidt),  still  less  "  black  as  an  oven"  (Dietrich 
in  Ges.  Lex.),  because  *W3fl  does  not  mean  the  oven  viewed  in 
respect  of  its  blackness,  but  (from  to)  in  respect  of  the  fire 
burning  in  it.  The  meaning  is,  "  our  skin  glows  like  a  baker's 
oven  "  (Vaihinger,  Thenius,  Nagelsbach,  Gerlach), — a  strong 
expression  for  the  fever-heat  produced  by  hunger.  As  to 
rri£i^>T,  glowing  heat,  see  on  Ps.  xi.  6. — Ver.  11  ff.  With  this 
must  further  be  considered  the  maltreatment  which  persons  of 
every  station,  sex,  and  age  have  to  endure.  Ver.  11.  Women  and 
virgins  are  dishonoured  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  other  cities  of 
the  land.  Ver.  12.  Princes  are  suspended  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  (Ewald,  contrary  to  the  use  of  language,  renders  u  along 
with  "  them).  To  hang  those  who  had  been  put  to  death  was 
something  superadded  to  the  simple  punishment  by  death 
(Deut.  xxi.  22  f.),  and  so  far  was  a  shameful  kind  of  execution. 
"  The  old  men  are  not  honoured,"  i.e.  dishonoured ;  cf.  iv.  16, 
Lev.  xix.  32.  The  words  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  events 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxix.  6,  but  also  apply  to  the  present  con- 
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dition  of  those  who  are  complaining. — Ver.  13.  Youths  and 
boys  are  forced  to  engage  in  heavy  servile  work,  tttfcj  |inp 
does  not  mean  "  they  take  them  for  the  mill,"  ad  molendum 
sumpserunt  (Ewald,  Kosenmiiller).  Apart  from  the  considera- 
tion that  there  is  no  ground  for  it  in  the  language  employed, 
such  a  view  of  the  words  does  not  accord  with  the  parallelism. 
NK>J,  construed  with  a  simple  infinitive  or  accusative  (without  ?), 
does  not  mean  "  to  take  for  something."  pna  is  a  substantive, 
a  the  mill."  "  To  bear  (carry)  the  mill "  signifies  to  work  at 
and  with  the  mill.  We  must  think  of  the  hand-mill,  which 
was  found  in  every  household,  and  which  could  thus  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another.  Grinding  was  the  work  of  slaves ; 
see  on  Judg.  xvi.  21.  The  carrying  of  the  mill  (not  merely 
of  the  upper  millstone)  is  mentioned  as  the  heaviest  portion  of 
the  work  in  grinding.  "Boys  stagger  (fall  down)  on  the  wood 
laid  on  them  to  be  carried,"  i.e.  under  the  burden  of  it.     ?":3 

'  -      T 

with  3  means  to  stumble  on  something ;  here  3  denotes  the 
cause  of  the  stumbling;  cf.  Jer.  vi.  21,  Lev.  xxvL  37  f.  It  is 
arbitrary  to  understand  yv  as  meaning  the  wooden  handle  of 
the  mill  (Aben  Ezra,  and  Bochart  in  Hieroz.  i.  157,  ed. 
Rosenmuller) ;  the  same  must  also  be  said  re^ardm""  the 
opinion  of  Thenius  and  Niigelsbach,  who  refer  the  words  to  the 
dragging  of  the  hand-mills,  and  of  the  wood  necessary  for 
baking  bread  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  on  the  march  of 
the  captives  to  Babylon. — Ver.  15  f.  Under  the  pressure  of 
such  circumstances,  all  public  meetings  and  amusements  have 
ceased.  "  The  elders  cease  from  the  gate."  The  gate  was  the 
place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  not  merely  for  deliberating 
upon  public  affairs  (Ruth  iv.  15;  Josh.  xx.  4),  but  also  "  for 
social  entertainment  (since  there  were  no  refreshment-rooms, 
coffeehouses,  and  public  baths,  such  as  are  now  to  be  found  in 
the  East),  or  even  for  quiet  enjoyment  in  looking  at  the  motley 
multitude  of  passers-by;  Gen.  xix.  1,  1  Sam.  iv.  18,  ix.  18, 
Job  xxix.  7  "  (Winer's  Bibl.  R.  W.B.  s.v.  Thor).  That  the 
gate  is  here  to  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  entertainment  and 
amusement,  is  shown  by  the  parallel  member,  "young  men 
cease  from  their  instrumental  music;"  cf.  i.  4.  On  ver.  15, 
cf.  Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9,  and  xxxi.  13  ;  Ps.  xxx.  12.  Lastly,  in 
ver.  16,  the  writer  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  miserv  in  the 
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complaint,  "The  crown  of  our  head  is  fallen!  woe  unto  us,  for 
we  have  Binned,"  i.e.  we  suffer  the  punishment  for  our  sins. 
11  The  fallen  crown  can  only  be  a  figurative  expression  for  the 
honourable  position  of  the  people  in  its  entirety,  but  which  is 
now  lost."  Such  is  the  view  which  Ewald  rightly  takes;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  Thenius,  that  "the  i  crown 
of  our  head'  is  nothing  else  than  Z  ion,  together  with  its  palaces, 
placed  on  Jerusalem,  as  it  were  on  the  head  [of  the  country], 
and  adorning  it,"  deserves  mention  simply  as  a  curious  specimen 
of  exegetical  fancy.  Nagelsbach  has  gone  too  far  in  restricting 
the  figurative  expression  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  which 
consisted  in  her  being  mistress  among  the  nations,  a  princess 
among  the  regions  of  the  earth  (i.  1),  the  perfection  of  beauty, 
and  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  15)  ;  for  "  our  crown"  is  not 
equivalent  to  Jerusalem,  or  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Jerusalem. 
Vers.  17-22.  The  request  that  the  judgment  of  wrath  may 
be  averted,  and  that  the  former  gracious  condition  may  be 
restored.  Vers.  17  and  18  form  the  transition  to  the  request 
in  vers.  19-22.  "Because  of  this"  and  "because  of  these 
[things]  "  refer  mainly  to  what  precedes,  yet  not  in  such  a  way 
as  that  the  former  must  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  sin  has 
been  committed,  and  the  latter  to  the  suffering.  The  two 
halves  of  the  verse  are  unmistakeably  parallel ;  the  sickening 
of  the  heart  is  essentially  similar  to  the  dimness  coming  on  the 
eyes,  the  former  indicating  the  sorrow  of  the  soul,  while  the 
latter  is  the  expression  of  this  sorrow  in  tears.  "  Because  of 
this  (viz.  because  of  the  misery  hitherto  complained  of)  the 
heart  has  become  sick,"  and  the  grief  of  the  heart  finds  vent  in 
tears,  in  consequence  of  which  the  eyes  have  become  dim;  cf. 
ii.  11.  But  this  sorrow  culminates  in  the  view  taken  of  the  deso- 
lation of  Mount  Zion,  which  receives  consideration,  not  because 
of  its  splendid  palaces  (Thenius),  but  as  the  holy  mountain  on 
which  the  house  of  God  stood,  for  "Zion"  comprehended  Moriah; 
see  on  Ps.  ii.  6,  ix.  12,  Ixxvi.  3.  The  glory  formerly  attaching  to 
Mount  Zion  (Ps.  xlviii.  3,  1.  2)  is  departed ;  the  mountain  has 
been  so  much  laid  waste,  that  jackals  roam  on  it.  Dvl?v^  are  not 
properly  foxes,  but  jackals  (as  in  Ps.  lxiii.  11),  which  lodge 
among  the  ruins.  ?J?n  is  an  intensive  form,  meaning  to  rove 
or  roam  about. — Ver.  19  ff.  The  glory  of   Zion,  the  earthly 
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habitation  of  the  Lord,  is  at  an.  end,  bnt  the  throne  of  the 
Lord  endnres  eternally.    Through  this  thought,  the  lamentation 
rises  to  the  prayer  that  the  Lord  may  not    orsake  His  people 
for  ever,  but  re-establish  His  kingdom  on  the  earth.        Thou 
0  Jahveh,  art  enthroned  eternally."     This  thought  is  expressed 
as  the  ground  of  hope,  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  are  found 
in  Ps    cii    13.     Jahveh  is  the  God  of  salvation.     Since  His 
throne  endures  eternally  in  heaven,  He  cannot  let  His  kingdom 
perish  on  the  earth.     On  this  is  founded  the  request,  «  Why 
wilt  Thou  forget  us  forever,  forsake  us  for  a  length  of  days  (i.e. 
through  life,  always,  Ps.  xxiii.  6)  I"      This  the  Lord  cannot 
do  because  of  His  grace.     From  this  is  developed  the  further 
request  (ver.  21),  "Lead  us  back  to  Thyself,  that  we  may 
return."     We  must  not  restrict  n^;n  and  zntr  to  conversion  to 
the  Lord  (Kalkschmidt,  Ewald,  Vaihinger,  Gerlach) ;  they 
signify  the  re-establishment  of  the  gracious  relation,  which  is, 
of  course,  impossible  without  repentance  and  conversion  on  the 
part  of  Israel.     It  is  wrong  to  refer  the  words  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  people  to  their  native  land,  or  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  theocracy  (Dathe,  Thenius),  because  it  is  not  the 
exiles  who  address  this  petition  to  the  Lord.      The  mode  in 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  "  bringing  back  to  Jahveh  " 
is  shown  in  the  second  hemistich,  "  renew  our  days,  as  they 
were  in  former  times,"  i.e.  vouchsafe  to  us  again  the  life  (or 
state  of  grace)  which  we  enjoyed  in  former  times.     In  ver.  22 
this  request  is  based  on  an  argument  introduced  in  a  negative 
form.      EX  *3,  after  a  negative  clause,  signifies  nisi,  but  (Ger. 
sondern).     This  meaning  developed  into  that  of  a  strong  limita- 
tion (cf.  Ewald,  §  356),  unless  =  provided  that.     Thus  literally 
here:  "unless  Thou  hast  utterly  rejected  us,— art  very  wroth 
against  us."     This  case,  however,  is  merely  stated  as  a  possi- 
bility, the  actual  occurrence  of  which  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  idea  is  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  Jeremiah  (chap.  xiv. 
19)  in  the  form  of  a  question,  in  order  to  give  greater  emphasis 
to  his  intercession   for   his  nation.      The  Lord  cannot  have 
utterly  rejected  His  people  Israel,  because  He  would  thereby 
make  His  name  to  be  despised  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  (Jer. 
xiv.  21).     Thus  terminates  this  lamentation,  with  a  request  for 
whose  fulfilment  faith  can  hope  with  confidence. 
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In  many  Hebrew  MSS.  ver.  21  is  found  repeated  after  ver. 
22,  to  make  the  whole  more  suitable  for  public  reading  in  the 
synagogue,  that  the  poem  may  not  end  with  the  mention  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  as  is  the  case  also  at  the  close  of  Isaiah,  Malachi, 
and  Ecclesiastes  :  the  intention  is,  to  conclude  with  words  of 
comfort.  But  ver.  22,  rightly  understood,  did  not  require  this 
repetition  :  for,  as  Rhabanas  has  already  remarked  in  Ghisleri 
commentar.  on  ver.  22  :  ncrn  here  quasi  desperando  de  salute 
jwpull  sui  locutus  est,  sed  lit  dolorem  suum  minium  de  contritione 
et  objeetione  diutina  gentis  sues  manifestaret.  This  conclusion 
entirely  agrees  with  the  character  of  the  Lamentations,  in  which 
complaint  and  supplication  should  continue  to  the  end, — not, 
however,  without  an  element  of  hope,  although  the  latter  may 
not  rise  to  the  heights  of  joyful  victory,  but,  as  Gerlach  ex- 
presses himself,  "  merely  glimmers  from  afar,  like  the  morning 
star  through  the  clouds,  which  does  not  indeed  itself  dispel 
the  shadows  of  the  night,  though  it  announces  that  the  rising 
of  the  sun  is  near,  and  that  it  shall  obtain  the  victory." 


THE  END. 
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